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PREFACE. 


The  usefulness  of  Classical  Learnincj  is  universally 
acknowledged  ;  but  it  has  been  alleged,  that  the 
time  requisite  for  acquiring  it,  prevents  a  sufficient 
attention  from  being  paid  to  General Knoidedqe.  The 
most  effectual  method,  however,  of  prosecuting  the 
study  of  both,  seems  to  be  to  join  them  together. 
The  classic  authors,  particularly  the  poets,  cannot  be 
thoroughly  understood,  without  a  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  those  branches  of  science  to  which 
they  often  allude;  geography,  history,  philosophy, 
astronomy,  and  above  all  mythology.  To  connect, 
therefore,  the  study  of  classical  learning  with  that  of 
general  knowledge,  is  the  design  of  the  following 
Work. 

On  a  subject  so  immense,  it  was  impossible  to  be 
minute.  The  compiler  has  endeavoured  to  select 
such  particulars  as  appeared  most  important ;  and 
it  is  hoped,  that  few  things  of  consequence,  which 
are  requisite  to  illustrate  the  classics,  will  be  found 
omitted.  Throughout  the  whole  work,  he  has  bor- 
rowed with  freedom  from  every  author  from  whom 
he  could  derive  information;  and  where  books  failed 
him,  he  has  had  recourse  to  such  persons  as  were 
best  able  to  give  him  assistance.  He  owes,  on  this 
account,  obligations  to  several  gentlemen.  The  his- 
torical account  of  astronomy  is  extracted  chiefly  from 
the  elegant  work  of  the  unfortunate  M.  Bailly ;  the 
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observations  on  Modern  Italy,  from  Dr.  Moore,  and 
particularly  from   Mr.   Sivinburne,  to  whom  every 
classical  scholar  is  obliged  for  his  accurate  account 
of  the  South  of  Italy  and  of  Sicily.     In  the  account 
of  the  manners  of  the  Germans,  which  is  almost  en- 
tirely taken  from  Tacitus,  he  has  availed  himself  of 
the  elegant  translation  of  that  author  by  Mr.  Murphy ; 
the  description  of  Modern  Syria  and  Egypt  is  mostly 
copied  from  the  travels  of  M,  Volney  and  Savary; 
the  geography  of  India,  from  the  excellent  Memoir  of 
Major  Rennell;  the  account  of  the  trade  to  India  and 
to  the  New  World,  of  the  manners  of  the  Hindoos, 
and  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  America,  from  the 
admired  works  of  X>r.  Roberfso?h    The  ancienthistory, 
geography,  and  mythology,  have  been  carefully  col- 
lected from  the  Classics,  whose  very  expressions  have, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  been  faithfully  transcribed,  and 
the  passages  referred  to  correctly  quoted.     When 
the  fact  is  curious  or  important,  the  quotations  are 
more  numerous.     The  greatest  care  has  been  taken 
to    omit   nothing   which  might    serve  to  illustrate 
any  passage  in  a  classic  author  :  and  in  this  part  of 
the  work  in  particular,  the  compiler  has  frequently 
had  his  labour  repaid,  by  accidentally  meeting  with 
explanations  or  illustrations  of  many  passages,  which 
he  never  before   understood.      For  a  more  ample 
account  of  several  particulars  in  ancient  mythology, 
on  which  he   has  been  very    short,    he  refers  the 
reader    to    Lempriere's    Classical  Dictionary,    to 
Natalis   Co7nes,    and    other  larger   works    on    that 
subject;  for  a  fuller  description  of  the  antiquities  of 
Greece,  to  the  Travels  of  Afiacluwsis,  by  the  Abbe 
Barthelemi,  and  to  Potter's  Greek  Anfiqidties  ;  con- 
cerning ancient  geography  in  general,  to  Cluverius, 
Cellarius,  and  D'Anville. 

That  the  work  might  be  included  in  one  volume,  it 
has  been  judged  proper  to  print  a  great  deal  of  import- 
ant matter  in  the  manner  of  notes  ^  which,  it  is  hoped. 
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will  be  found  no  less  accurately  compiled  than  if  they 
had  been  to  appear  in  a  more  splendid  form.  The 
great  object  has  been,  to  condense  as  much  useful 
information  as  possible  within  moderate  bounds.  The 
compiler  imagines,  that  in  another  volume  a  pretty 
accurate,  though  brief  account,  might  be  given  of  the 
most  important  facts  in  ancient  and  modern  history, 
and  of  whatever  is  most  curious  in  every  country  of 
the  globe.  A  small  abridgement,  containing  merely 
what  is  requisite  for  the  learner  to  commit  to  memory, 
may  perhaps  by  some  be  deemed  necessary  :  if  so, 
that  object  may  be  easily  accomplished  ;  and  if  any 
number  of  teachers  signify  their  desire,  the  compiler 
will  execute  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  But  with 
regard  to  the  additional  volume,  it  must  be  a  work  of 
time.  And  he  now  means,  if  the  public  approve  of 
his  present  attempt,  to  direct  his  attention  to  another 
undertaking,  in  which  he  has  already  made  consider- 
able progress,  the  compiling  of  a  short  but  compre- 
hensive Latin  and  English  Dictionary,  upon  a  new 
plan.  He  was  led  to  think  of  this,  by  his  having 
found  cause,  in  composing  both  the  present  work 
and  the  Roman  Antiquities,  to  depart  in  many  words 
from  the  interpretation  given  of  them  by  Ainsworth, 
and  in  all  the  other  Latin  and  English  Dictionaries 
be  has  met  with.  He  has  a  further  inducement  to 
prosecute  this  undertaking,  that  the  researches  to 
which  it  must  naturally  lead  him,  will  afford  the  best 
means  of  improving  both  this  and  his  former  works. 
He  again  begs  leave  to  entreat  the  encouragers  of 
learning,  that,  if  they  discover  any  mistake,  or  can 
suggest  any  improvement,  they  will  have  the  goodness 
to  communicate  it  to  him.  He  hopes  the  industry 
he  has  bestowed,  and  the  evident  intention  of  his 
labours,  will  dispose  every  one  who  wishes  to  pro- 
mote the  improvement  of  youth,  to  favour  him  with 
advice  and  assistance.  The  testimonies  of  approba- 
tion he  has  received  from  several  of  the  first  literary 
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characters  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  favourable  recep- 
tion which  the  Roman  Antiquities  have  met  with  from 
the  public  in  general,  have  encouraged  him  to  enlarge 
the  plan  of  the  present  work,  and  to  exert  his  utmost 
diligence  in  improving  it,  that  he  might  at  least  shew 
how  highly  he  values  the  honour  they  have  done  him. 
He  M'ill  considerhimself  happy,  if  his  efforts  shall  be 
thought  to  merit  the  cantinuance  of  their  esteem. 

The  editions  of  the  Classics,  Avhich  have  been  con- 
sulted in  this  work,  are  mostly  the  same  with  those 
mentioned  in  the  Roman  Antiquities;  Catsar  in  usum 
Delphini ;  Pliny,  by  Brotier;  Quiiictilian,  and  the 
writers  on  husbandry,  by  Gesner ;  Quintus  Curtius, 
by  Pitiscus ;  Vionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  by  Reiske ; 
Diodorus  Siculus,  by  Wesselingius ;  PlutarcUs  Mo- 
rals, hjXy lander;  D lo  Cassius, hy Reimarus ;  Apol- 
lodoriis,  hy  Heyne;  Pausanias,  hy  Kuhnius;  Strabo, 
(who  has  most  of  all  been  consulted,)  by  Walters, 
where  the  divisions  referred  to  are  marked  on  the 
margin  of  the  page ;  j^lian,  by  Per'izonius ;  Scrip- 
tores  Mythographi  Latini,  by  Augustinus  van  StU" 
veren,  &c.  It  is  needless  to  mention  the  editions 
of  such  authors  as  are  always  divided  in  the  same 
manner. 
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SUMMARY 


OF 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY, 

BOTH  AXCIEyr  ANB  MODERN. 


Of  the  FiGtJRE  and  Motion  of  the  Earth. 

Geography  is  a  descviption  of  the  earth. 

The  figure  of  the  earth  is  nearly  round. 

This  might  have  ahvays  been  known,  from  the  shadow  of  the 
earth  in  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  ;  but  it  was  first  completely 
ascertained  by  Magellan,  a  native  of  Portugal,  in  the  service 
of  Spain,  who  sailed  round  it.  Magellan  left  Seville  -with  five 
vessels,  10th  August,  1519.  He  himself  was  killed  by  the 
savages  in  Luconia  or  Manila,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands  ; 
but  his  ship  returned  to  Spain  after  a  voyage  of  1 124  days,  or 
three  years  aiul  twenty-nine  days.  The  next  who  sailed 
roimd  the  world  was  Sir  Francis  Drake,  anno  1577>  in  105G 
days  ;  and  the  third.  Sir  Thomas  Cavendish,  anno  158G,  in 
777  days. 

The  round  figure  of  the  earth  may  be  also  inferred  from  the 
appearance  of  objects  at  a  distance,  as  we  approach  or  lose 
sight  of  them,  especially  at  sea;*  from  the  observation  of  the 
stars,  especially  of  the  polar  star,  which  rises  as  we  go  north, 
and  sinks  as  we  go  south  ;  and  from  the  level  necessary  to  be 
observed  in  making  a  long  canal,  for  conveying  water  from 
one  place  to  another,  which  slopes  about  8  inches  in  a  mile, 
4  times  8  or  32  inches  in  two  miles,  9  times  8  or  7*2  inches 
in  3  miles,  16  times  8  or  128  inches  in  4  miles,  and  so  on, 
ahvays  increasing  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

The  roundness  of  the  earth  is  occasioned  by  eveiy  thing  on 
it  being  attracted  to  its  centre,  which  is  called  gravitation  or 
attraction.  Mountains  bear  no  sensible  proportion  to  the 
bulk  of  the  earth,  no  more  than  a  particle  of  dust  to  an  arti- 

*  Eadem  est  caitsa  (sc.  rotundifas  arpiarum,)  propter  quatn  e  navibus  terra  non 
cernntur,  c  navium  mali.i  conspicua:  ac  prociil  rescdeiite  navigio,  si  quid,  quod 
fulgent,  religetnr  in  mali  cacumine,  paulatim  descende:-e  videafur,  e  postremli 
occulteti'.r,     Plin,  ii.  65. 

^    B  ficial 
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ficial  globe,  and  therefore  are  to  be  considered  as  trifling 
inequalities  on  its  surface,  the  highest  of  them  not  much 
exceeding  four  miles  in  perpendicular  height. 

The  earth  has  two  motions  ;  the  one  round  the  sun  in  the 
space  of  a  year,  -which  occasions  the  diversity  of  seasons ;  and 
the  other  round  its  own  axis,  from  west  to  east,  in  the  space 
of  24  hours,  w^hich  produces  day  and  night.  This  last  motion 
makes  it  flat  at  the  ends  of  the  axis,  and  swell  out  in  the 
middle  in  the  shape  of  an  orange.  We  may  form  some  idea 
of  these  two  motions  of  the  earth,  by  observing  the  motion  of 
a  ball  on  a  billiard-table  or  bowling-green. 

The  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  makes  us  imagine  that  the 
sun  and  stars,  which  are  fixed,  move  round  it.  Hence  we 
speak  as  if  this  were  the  case.  Thus  the  sun  is  said  to  rise,  to 
set,  and  to  culminate,  that  is,  to  be  in  the  meridian  or  at  his 
greatest  height. 

The  ancients  in  general,  as  the  vulgar  do  still,  conceived 
the  earth  to  be  an  extended  plain,  remaining  at  rest,  while  the 
sun  and  stars  moved  round  it.  {J'erram  solum  esse  immohilem 
circum  earn  voluhili  universitate,  Plin.  ii.  5.  s.  4.)  In  allusion 
to  which  opinion,  the  poets,  and  sometimes  prose  writer?, 
speak  of  the  sun  as  plunging  in  the  ocean,  when  he  sets, 
Virgil.  G.  i.  438.  ii.  481.';  JEn.  i.  745. ;  Florus,  i'l.  \7.  2.; 
and  emerging  from  the  ocean  when  he  rises.  They  represent 
the  parts  of  the  torrid  zone  as  more  elevated  than  the  rest, 
and  therefore  nearer  to  the  sun,  Horat.  Od.  i.  22.  21. ;  or  to 
the  heavens,  Lucan.  ix.  351.;  Plin.  ii.  78.  s.  80.;  so  that, 
scorched  by  the  excessive  heat,  they  were  rendered  uninhabit- 
able, Sallust.  Jug.  19. ;  Ovid.  Met.  i.  49.  On  the  same 
pi'inciple,  the  Greeks  supposed  Delphi,  the  capital  of  Phocis, 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  (medium  orhis  vel 
umbilicus  terra;,)  Liv.  xxxviii.  48.;  Ovid.  Met.  x.  168.  xv. 
630.  To  determine  this  matter,  Jupiter  is  said  to  have  let 
fly  two  eagles  at  the  same  time,  the  one  from  the  east  and  the 
other  from  the  west,  which  met  at  Delphi,  Strabo,  ix.  p.  419. ; 
or  on  the  top  of  Parnassus,  Claudian.  de  consiilatu  Theodori, 
2irol.  The  Jews  had  a  similar  notion  concerning  Jerusalem, 
from  Ezek.  v.  5. ;  Psal.  Ixxiv.  12. 

But  most  of  the  learned  believed  the  earth  to  be  round,  as  its 
very  name  (orbis  terrcc  vel  terrarum,  globus  vel  sphicra) 
indicates,  P/m.  ii.  64.  and  65.  Ovid  describes  it  as  a  globe 
suspended  in  the  air,  and  poised  by  its  own  weight,  fpon- 
deribus  libruta  suis,)  Met.  i.  J 2.  and  35.  Fust.  vi.  269.  the 
parts  of  which,  as  Cicero  says,  are  kept  together  by  beirig  all 
drawn  to  the   centre,    (omnibus  ejus  partibus  in  medium 

vei'gentibus  } 


The  Planets. 


vergentihus ;  id  autem   medium   injimiun   in  sphccra  est, J 
de  Nat.  D.  ii.  45.* 

Of  the  Planets. 

There  are  other  bodies  which  move  round  the  sun  like  the 
earths  These  are  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  Herschel,  Avhich  are  called  planets,  or  ivan- 
derers,  from  the  apparent  irregularity  of  their  motion,  which 
the  ancients  could  not  explain,  Horat.  JSp.  i.  12.  17- 

The  path  which  a  planet  describes  in  moving  round  the  sun, 
is  called  its  orbit,  which  is  not  exactly  circular,  but  in  the 
form  of  what  is  termed  an  ellipse,  or  oval  figure.  The  earth 
and  the  other  planets  are  retained  in  their  orbits,  by  being 
always  attracted  towards  the  sun  as  their  centre,  and  having 
a  constant  inclination  to  fly  off  from  him.  These  two  powers 
are  called  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  force.  Mercury  and 
Venus  move  nearer  the  sun  than  the  earth ;  and  are  therefore 
called  inferior  planets  :  the  other  planets  are  called  superior 
planets,  because  they  move  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  sun, 
or,  as  it  is  expressed,  without  the  orbit  of  the  earth. 

Jupiter  and  Saturn  have  other  bodies,  which  move  roimd 
them  as  the  moon  does  round  the  earth,  which  are  therefore 
called  their  Satellites,  moons,  or  secondari/  planets  to  the 
priman/.  Jupiter  has  four,  Saturn  seven,  and  Herschel  six. 
Saturn  is  also  surrounded  by  a  tiiin,  broad,  opaque  ring. 

All  these  bodies  are  warmed  and  enlightened  by  the  sun  ; 
and  therefore,  in  conjunction  with  him,  form  the  solar  sj/steni. 
Their  magnitude,  their  distance  from  one  another,  and  the  ve- 
locity of  their  motion,  are  almost  beyond  our  conception,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  table. 


Planets. 

Diameters 
in  English 

Distance  from 
the  sun. 

,         1           Diurnal 
Annual  pe-       .  ^. 
.    ,         ^  ,    rotation 

nods  round ..^ 

.,                      on  its 

Hourly 
motion 
in  its 

Hourly 
motion 
of  its 

miles. 

the  sun. 

axis. 

orhit. 

equator. 

V.     D.      II. 

D.    H.    M. 

Sun 

883,246 

25  14     0 

3,318 

Mercury 

3,180 

36,841,468 

0     87  23 

0  24     o'109,000'unknown) 

Venus 

7,498 

68,891,486 

0  224  17 

0  23  20}  58,099 

1,043 

Earth 

7,9(;0 

95,173,000 

I       0     0 

0  24     0 

68,000 

1,042 

Moon 

2,160 

ditto 

1       0     0  29  12  44 

22,290 

% 

Mars 

4,189 

144,760,806 

1  .321  23     1     0  40 

55,288 

,556 

Jupiter 

91,000 

494,26f),l.i.T 

11  31.5   141   0     9  55 

22,000 

25,920 

Siiturn 

77,680 

906,183,000 

29  154     10  10  16 

27,000 

22,400 

Herschel 

34,170 

1,822,413,975 

83  150  18|unknown 

16,000 

unknown 

So  Lucan,  Acre  Uhratnm  vacuo  qua  sttstinet  orban 
Totius  pars  magna  Jovis,    V,  94. 
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4  The  Terrestrial  Globe. 

There  are  likewise  other  bodies  which  move  round  the  sun, 
in  very  long-  elliptic  curves.  These  are  called  Comkts,  or  po- 
pularly blazing  stars,  sviddenly  appearing  and  again  disappear- 
ing ;  distinguished  from  other  stars  by  a  long  train  of  light, 
always  opposite  to  the  sun.  When  the  sun  and  the  comet  are 
diametrically  opposite,  the  earth  being  between  them,  this 
train  is  hid  behind  the  body  of  the  comet,  excepting  a  little 
that  appears  around  it  in  the  form  of  a  border  'of  hair  ; 
M'hence  the  Romans  called  comets  cRiNiTiE,  sc.  stellce,  Plin, 
ii.  25.  s.  22.;  or  ciNciNNAXiE,  Cic.  de  Nat.  1).  ii.  5.  Aristotle 
imagined  comets  to  be  only  meteors,  generated  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere;  but  others,  particularly  Seneca, 
thought  them  to  be  real  stars,  Nat.  Qiuest.  vii.  2.  and  22. 
They  were  supposed  to  portend  some  signal  calamity  to 
nations,  Cic.  ib. ;  Lucan.  1.  529. ;  Tibull.  ii.  5.  JX. ;  Crine 
corusco  regnoriini  eversor  rubidt  lethal^  cometes,  Sil.  8.  638. ; 
hence  called  Dim,  Virg.  G.  1.  488.;  sanguinei,  j^h.  x. 
272. 

The  fixed  stars  are  so  called,  because  they  always  keep  the 
same  place  with  regard  to  one  another.  They  have  a 
tivinkling  appearance,  and  thus  are  distinguished  from  the 
planets,  which  shine  with  a  steady  light. 

The  fixed  stars,  being  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  sun 
to  be  afi'ected  by  his  rays,  are  supposed  to  shine  by  their  own 
light,  and  each  of  them  to  enlighten  other  systems ;  an 
opinion  entertained  by  some  of  the  ancients ;  Plutarch,  de  Orac. 
defectu,  42. ;  de placit.  ]jhil.  1.5.;  ii.  13.;  Lucret.  ii.  1069 — 
1080.  V.  529.  1348. ;  which  gives  the  grandest  idea  of  the  per- 
fections and  works  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

Of  the  Terrestrial  Globe. 

The  earth  is  represented  by  an  artificial  globe,  supported  by 
a  frame,  on  which  are  marked  various  lines  and  circles.  The 
circumference  of  the  globe,  as  of  every  other  circle,  is  divided 
into  360  parts,  called  degrees.  A  straight  line  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  globe  to  any  two  points  of  its  surface, 
is  called  its  diameter.  The  wire  on  which  the  globe  turns  is 
called  its  axis.  The  ends  of  this  axis  are  the  poles;  the  one  is 
called  the  nortli  or  arctic  pole,  because  it  always  points  to  the 
jiorth,  and  the  other,  the  south  or  antarctic  pole. 

Equator.]  The  equator  is  a  line  which  goes  round  the  globe 
at  an  equal  distance  from  the  poles,  and  divides  it  into  a 
northern  and  a  southern  hemisphere.  It  is  likewise  called  the 
equinoctial  line,  or,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Line,  because, 

when 
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when  the  sun  appears  to  move  over  it,  the  daj^s  and  nights  all 
over  the  earth  are  of  an  equal  lengtli.  This  happens  twice 
a-year,  about  the  21st  March,  which  is  therefore  called  the 
VERNAL  EQUINOX  J  and  about  the  23d  September,  called  the 

AUTUMNAL    EQUINOX. 

The  circles  which  are  marked  round  the  globe  in  the  same  di- 
rection with  the  equator,  are  called  parallels  of  latitude. 
The  chief  of  these  are  the  two  tropics  and  the  two  polar  circles. 

Meridl\n.]  The  meridians  are  circles  which  pass  through 
both  the  poles,  and  cut  the  equator  at  right  angles.  They 
mark  the  place  of  the  sun  at  noon.  There  are  24  marked  on 
globes,  which  are  15  degrees  di^^tant  from  one  another,  the 
space  the  sun  passes  over  in  one  hour. 

Ecliptic]  The  circle  which  crosses  the  equator  obliquely,  is 
called  the  ecliptic,  and  marks  the  path  of  the  sun.  It  passes 
through  the  middle  of  a  broad  circle  or  belt  in  the  heavens, 
Avhich  is  called  the  Zodiac,  because  the  constellations,  or 
clusters  of  stars,  through  which  the  sun  passes  at  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  were  supposed  by  the  ancients  to 
resemble  certain  animals.  The  names  of  these  constellations, 
Avith  their  marks,  are,  1.  Aries  t  ;  2.  Taurus  0  ;  3.  Gemini  n  > 
4.  Cancer  s  j  5.  L/eo  ^  ;  G.  Virgo  ttj  ;  7-  Libra  ^t ; 
8.  Scorpio  w\  ;  9.  Sagittarius  |  ;  10.  Capricorn  y/  j  11.  Aqua- 
rius s:i;  ;  12.  Pisces  K. 

The  sun  enters  Aries  about  the  21st  of  March,  and  so  on 
through  the  rest. 

The  ecliptic  declines  23|  degrees  north  and  south  of  the 
equator.  This  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  axis  of  the 
earth  being  always  directed  the  same  way,  or  as  it  is  expressed, 
continuing  always  parallel  to  itself,  occasions  the  diversity  of 
seasons,  and  the  different  length  of  the  days  and  nights  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  earth. 

Tropics.]  The  parallels,  which  mark  how  far  the  sun  goes 
north  or  south  of  the  etjuator,  are  called  Tropics,  because 
when  the  sun  arrives  at  either  of  them,  he  turns  back  to  the 
other.  That  on  the  north  is  called  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and 
that  on  the  south  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  The  sun  arrives 
at  the  tropic  of  Cancer  on  the  21st  of  June,  which  is  called  by 
us  the  summer  solstice:  when  those  who  live  north  of  this 
tropic  have  the  longest  day  and  shortest  night,  and  those 
south  of  the  equator  the  contrary.  The  sun  arrives  at  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn  on  the  21st  December^  which  is  our 
winter  solstice. 

ITie  length  of  the  day  at  the  equator  is  always  12  hours. 

From 
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From  thence  the  length  of  the  longest  day  gradually  increases 
to  24  hours.  The  lines  which  mark  the  places  where  the  sun 
is  visible  for  24  hours,  ai'e  called  polar  circles ;  the  one  the 
north  or  arctic  polar  circle,  the  other  the  south  or  antarctic 
circle  ;  each  of  them  23^  degrees  from  the  poles. 

Horizon.]  The  horizon  is  the  apparent  circle  which 
ierndnates  our  view.  It  divides  the  globe  into  the  upper  and 
lower  hemispheres.  The  upper  is  supposed  to  be  enlightened 
by  the  sun,  the  other  not.  The  point  in  the  heavens  directly 
over  our  heads  is  called  by  an  Arabic  word,  the  zenith  ;  and 
that  diametrically  opposite  below,  the  nadir. 

The  horizon  is  commonly  distinguished  into  sensible  and 
rational  or  real.  The  sensible  is  the  circular  line  which  limits 
our  view ;  the  rational  or  real  is  that  which  would  bound  it, 
if  we  could  see  at  once  the  one  half  of  the  globe  ;  but  M'hen 
both  these  are  supposed  to  be  extended  to  the  heavens  the 
difference  between  tbem  is  trifling,  and  therefore  this  dis- 
tinction is  justly  neglected  by  astronomers,  who  always  under- 
stand by  the  horizon,  that  circle  which  separates  the  visible 
hemisphere  of  the  heavens  from  that  which  is  not  visible,  and 
which  to  us  is  continuallj'  changing.  It  is  the  rational 
horizon  which  is  represented  by  the  broad  wooden  circle  on 
the  terrestrial  globe. 

On  this  horizon  are  marked  the  signs,  as  they  are  called,  or 
the  constellations  of  the  zodiac  ;  and  opposite  to  them  the 
months  and  days  of  the  year  which  answer  to  them.  On  the 
ecliptic  are  correspondent  marks,  by  which  the  sun's  place  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  and  the  length  of  the  day  and  night  in 
any  part  of  the  earth,  may  be  found. 

Latitude.]  The  distance  of  any  place,  north  or  south  from 
the  equator  to  either  of  the  poles,  is  called  latitude.  It  never 
exceeds  90  degrees ;  and  these  are  marked  on  the  brazen  meri- 
dian. All  places  under  the  same  parallel  are  in  the  same  degree 
of  latitude,  and  have  the  same  seasons  and  the  same  length  of 
days  and  nights. 

Longitude.]  The  distance  of  any  place  from  another  east 
or  west,  is  called  longitude,  and  is  marked  on  the  equator.  It 
never  exceeds  180  degrees,  which  is  half  the  circumference  of 
the  globe  ;  because  if  a  place  be  more  than  that  east  of  us,  we 
compute  westwards.  Those  under  the  same  meridian  have 
the  same  longitude,  and  mid-day  at  the  same  time.  The 
extent  of  a  degree  of  longitude  gradually  diminishes  as  vi'e 
advance  from  the  equator  to  the  poles. 

In  computing  longitude,  geographers  formerly  began  at 
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Ferro,  one  of  the  Canary  islands,  which  they  called  the 
first  meridian,  hut  now  they  commonly  begin  at  the  capital 
of  their  own  country. 

Several  commercial  states  have  proposed  considerable 
rewards  for  the  discovery  of  a  certain  method  of  computing 
the  longitude  at  sea,  which  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

Zones.]  The  earth  is  divided  into  five  zones  or  belts. 
The  space  round  the  globe  between  the  two  tropics  is  called 
the  torrid  zone,  4J°  broad,  which,  on  account  of  its  heat, 
was,  by  most  of  the  ancients,  thought  to  be  miinhabitable, 
Ovid. Met.  49.;  Lncaii.ix.GOo. ;  between  the  tropics  and  the 
polar  circles,  the  two  temperate  zones,  each  43°  broad ;  and 
between  the  polar  circles  and  the  poles,  the  two  frigid  zones, 
each  23i°  broad. 

Those  who  inhabit  the  torrid  zone  arc  called  by  a  Greek 
word  AiMPHiscii,  because  at  mid-day  their  shadow  points 
either  north  or  south,  according  to  the  place  of  the  sun.  When 
the  sun  at  mid-day  is  vertical  to  them,  they  are  called  Ascir, 
because  they  have  no  shadow  at  all ;  (loca  ascia,  Plin.  ii. 
73.S.75.) 

Those  who  inhabit  the  other  parts  of  the  earth  are  called 
Heteroscii,  because  at  mid-day  their  shadow  always  points 
one  way  north  or  south.  Those  within  the  polar  circles,  to 
whom,  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  the  sun  never  sets,  are 
called  Periscit,  because  their  shadow  points  every  way  round. 

Those  who  live  under  the  same  meridian,  but  in  opposite 
parallels,  are  called  Ant^ci  ;  those  who  live  in  the  same 
parallel  but  under  opposite  meridians,  are  called  Perl'f.ci  ; 
and  those  who  live  under  opposite  parallels  and  opposite 
meridians,  are  called  Antipodes,  Cic.  Somn.  Scip.  6. ;  Acad. 
4.  39.  ;  Senec,  Ep.  122.  All  these  distinctions  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  with  respect  to  their  shadow,  {(tkui, 
umbra)  and  habitation,  {olico^,  domus,  vel  oinrjafi,  habitatio,) 
were  known  to  the  ancient  geographers.  Pliny  names  only 
the  Ascii,  but  mentions  one  place  in  India,  where  the  shadows 
at  noon  in  summer  pointed  to  the  south,  and  in  winter  to  the 
north  ;  and  another  place,  where  the  sun  appeared  to  rise  on 
their  right  hand,  and  the  shadows  fell  toAvardsthe  south,  Plin. 
ii.  73.  5.  75.  Thus  Lucan  speaks  of  Arabians  in  the  army  of 
Pompey,  who  wondered  that  their  shadows  never  moved  to 
the  left,  {umbras  rnirati  nemorum  non  ire  sinistras,)  iii.  248. 
and  of  a  nation  in  Libya,  (Cui  in  Noton  umbra  cadit,  qucc 
nobis  exit  in  Arcton,)  ix.  542.  So  Pliny,  vi.  22.  Strabo 
recounts  from  Posidonius  and  others,  the  Amphiseii,  Hete- 
rosciij  and  Periscii ;  but  the  last,  he  thought,  did  not  pertain 

to 
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to  geography,  as  the  places  within  the  polar   circles  were 
uninhabitable  on  account  of  the  cold;  ii.  suh.  fin. 

When  the  poles  coincide  with  the  horizon,  it  is  called  a 
RIGHT  SPHERE  ;  when  they  are  in  the  zenith,  and  nadir,  a 
PARALLEL  SPHERE  J  when  the  globe  is  in  any  other  position, 

an  OBLIQUE  SPHERE. 

The  Manner  of  finding  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  Places. 

The  latitude  of  a  place  is  found  by  bringing  it  to  the  brazen 
meridian,  and  observing  what  degree  is  mai'ked  over  it.  All 
places  which  pass  under  the  same  point  of  the  meridian,  in 
turning  round  the  globe,  have  the  same  latitude,  the  same 
length  of  day,  and  the  same  seasons.  The  longitude  will  be 
found  marked  on  the  equator,  where  the  meridian  of  the  place 
crosses  it ;  and  all  the  pkices,  M'hich  come  under  the  same  me- 
ridian, will  have  noon  and  midnight,  and  all  the  other  hours 
of  the  day  and  night,  at  the  same  time.  When  any  place  is 
brought  under  the  brazen  meridian,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be 
noon  at  that  place,  all  places  15  degrees  east  of  it  will  have 
1  o'clock  afternoon,  and  15  degrees  west  11  o'clock  forenoon: 
30°  east  2  o'clock  afternoon,  30°  west  10  o'clock  forenoon,  and 
so  on  round  the  globe.  Thus  the  hour  is  easily  found  in  any 
part  of  the  earth. 

If  a  person  sail  round  the  earth  eastward,  he  will  gain  a  day; 
that  is,  when  he  returns  to  the  place  he  has  left,  he  Avill  reckon 
the  second  day  of  any  month,  when  the  people  of  the  place 
reckon  the  first.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  sail  west,  he  will  lose 
a  day.  Thus  some  of  our  navigators  found  Europeans  keeping 
Sunday  in  certain  islands,  to  which  the  first  inhabitants  of  those 
islands  had  sailed  eastwards,  while  the  inhabitants  of  other 
islands  at  no  great  distance,  to  which  they  had  sailed  west- 
wards, reckoned  the  same  day  Saturday.  Dampier's  Voyages. 

The  longitude  is  commonly  marked  eastward  from  the  first 
meridian,  round  the  whole  globe  ;  but  it  is  usually  reckoned 
one  half  eastward  and  the  other  half  westward ;  hence  on  most 
globes  it  is  marked  both  ways,  the  one  number  above  the 
other. 

The  terrestrial  globe  is  said  to  be  rectified^  when  it  is  placed 
in  the  same  position  in  which  our  earth  stands  with  respect  to 
the  sun.  This  is  always  varying  according  to  the  different  de- 
clination of  the  sun,  or  his  distance  north  or  south  from  the 
equator,  which  on  some  globes  is  so  marked  on  the  brazen  me- 
ridian, on  each  side  of  the  north  pole,  that,  by  bringing  that 
part  of  the  graduated  side  of  the  meridian,  on  which  the  day 

is 
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is  marked,  to  coincide  with  the  broad  paper  circle,  which  re- 
presents the  horizon,  tlie  s^lobe  will  be  rectified,  or  in  the  posi- 
tion required.  If  there  are  no  such  marks,  find  the  day  of  the 
month  on  which  the  position  of  the  globe  is  required  on  the 
broad  paper  circle;  then  find  the  same  day,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic,  and  bring  it  to  the  graduated 
side  of  the  meridian ;  and  raise  the  north  or  south  pole 
according  to  the  latitude  of  the  sun's  place  for  that  day,  so  that 
the  point  of  the  meridian  which  coincides  with  the  sun's 
place  may  be  in  the  zenith,  then  the  globe  is  rectified,  or  in 
the  position  required.  Thus  we  may  see  at  one  view  what 
places  of  the  earth  see  the  sun,  and  how  long ;  the  places 
which,  in  turning  round  the  globe,  do  not  rise  above  the  broad 
paper  circle,  or  the  horizon,  never  see  the  sun,  and  those 
which  do  not  sink  under  it  never  lose  sight  of  the  sun  :  the 
height  of  the  sim  to  each  place  at  mid-day  is  exactly  according 
to  the  height  of  that  point  of  the  meridian,  under  which  it 
passes  in  turning  round  the  globe.  If  we  bring  the  place  at 
which  we  are  to  the  graduated  side  of  the  meridian,  and 
suppose  it  mid-day  at  tluit  place,  the  part  exactly  under  that 
point  of  the  meridian  over  Ai-hich  the  sun  passes  for  that  day, 
will  then  have  the  sun  vertical  to  it,  and  all  the  other  parts 
under  the  meridian  Avill  then  have  noon,  and  the  sun  will 
appear  either  north  or  south,  higher  or  lower,  according  to 
their  respective  latitudes  ;  all  the  places  on  the  west  side  of 
the  broad  paper  circle  or  horizon  will  liave  the  sun  rising,  and 
on  the  east,  setting;  places  18  degrees  below  the  western 
semicircle  of  the  horizon  M'ill  have  the  twilight  and  the  morn- 
ing just  beginning,  and  18  degress  under  the  eastern  semi- 
circle the  twilight  just  ending,  and  total  darkness  beginning. 

The  length  of  the  day  at  any  place  is  found  by  bringing 
that  place  to  the  west  side  of  the  horizon,  and  then  turning 
the  globe  till  it  reach  the  east  side,  and  marking  the  hours  on 
the  hour  index  or  horary  circle,  or  by  counting  the  meridional 
lines  between  one  side  of  the  horizon  to  the  other. 

The  terrestrial  globe  is  used  for  solving  various  other  pro- 
blems, as  they  are  called,  the  most  useful  of  which  may  be 
understood  from  what  has  been  said,  and  for  the  rest  the 
learner  is  refen-ed  to  larger  works  on  the  subject. 

Historical  Account  of  the  Progress  (aid  Improvements  of 
AsTRONOMy  and  Geography. 

The  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  has  in  all  ages  anj 
nations  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind.    Astronomy  is 

said 
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said  to  have  been  first  cultivated  by  the  Chaldaeans,  the 
Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians.  From  them  the  Greeks  derived 
their  first  knowledge  of  this  science,  as  of  various  other  things. 
Herodot.  Euferp.  32.  To  astronomy  is  ascribed  the  origin 
of  several  fables  in  their  mythology,  as  of  Proinetheus, 
Phaeton,  &c. 

The  first  of  the  Greeks  who  laid  the  foundations  of  astro- 
nomy was  THALES,  born  at  Miletus  in  Asia  Minor,  b.  c. 
641,  who  explained  the  cause  of  eclipses,  and  predicted  one, 
Herodot.  i.  7. ;  PHn.  ii.  12.  s.  9. ;  Plutarch,  deplacit.phiL  ii. 
24.  He  taught  that  the  earth  was  round,  and  divided  it  into 
five  zones  ;  he  discovered  the  solstices  and  equinoxes,  and 
divided  the  year  into  365  days.  Having  travelled  into  Egypt 
in  quest  of  knowledge,  he  measured  the  height  of  the  pyra- 
mids from  tlieir  shadow,  D.  Laert.  i.  2/.  He  looked  upon 
water  as  the  principle  of  all  things,  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  37. ;  Nat. 
D.  i.  10.  From  him  that  sect  of  philosophers  called  the 
Ionic  derived  its  origin. 

The  opinions  of  Thales  were  maintained  and  propagated  by 
his  scholar  Anaximander,  born  b.  c.  610,  who  is  said  to  have 
invented  maps  and  dials,  and  also  to  have  constructed  a  sphere; 
D.  Laert.  ii.  1. ;  Plin.  vii.  56.  He  taught  that  the  sun  was 
a  circle  of  fire,  like  a  wheel,  twenty-eight  times  larger  than 
the  earth.  Plutarch.  jjI. 2)hil.n.  20. 

AiVAxiMKNEs  was  the  scholar  of  Anaximander,  born  b.  c. 
554.  He  taught  that  air  is  the  origin  of  all  things,  Cic. 
Acad.  ii.  57. ;  JVaf.  D.  i.  10.  He  supposed  the  earth  to  be  a 
plane,  and  the  heavens  a  solid  concave  sphere,  with  the  stars 
fixed  to  it  like  nails,  Plutarch,  jjlacit.  phil.  ii.  24.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  vulgar  opinion  at  that  time ;  whence  the 
Greek  proverb,  ti  e't  ovpavo%  cf^nreaoi -,  What  if  the  heavens 
should  fall?  Quid  si  ccelum  ruat  ?  Ter,  Heaut.  iv.  3.  41.  to 
which  Horace  alludes,  Od.  iii.  3.  7-* 

Anaxagoras  of  Clazomene  was  the  pupil  and  successor  of 
Anaximenes,  born  b.  c.  500.  He  taught  that  the  world  was 
made  by  a  being  of  infinite  power,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  i.  11.;  that 
mind  was  the  origin  of  motion ;  that  the  upper  regions,  which 
he  called  cether,  were  filled  with  fire ;  that  the  rapid  revolu- 
tion of  this  aether  had  raised  large  masses  of  stones  from  the 
earth,  which  being  inflamed  had  formed  the  stars ;  that  the 
stars  were  kept  in  their  place,  and  prevented  from  falling,  by 
the   velocity  of   their   motion,   Plutarch,  plac.  phil.  ii.  13. 

*  Anaximenes  is  said  to  have  first  shewn  a  sun-dial  [horologium  scioi/iericon)  at 
Lacedaemon,  PUn,  ii.  76.  s.  73. 

Pliny 
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Pliny  relates  that  a  stone  was  shewn  in  his  time  which  had 
fallen  from  the  sun  in  the  days  of  Anaxagoras,  ii.  58. 

This  philosopher  said,  that  the  sun  was  a  mass  of  fire, 
larger  than  Peloponnesus  ;  of  red  hot  iron,  according  to 
Diogenes  Laertius,  ii.  8. ;  of  stone,  according  to  Plutarch, 
ihid.  ii.  20. ;  that  comets  were  composed  of  an  assemblage  of 
planets  ;  that  winds  were  produced  by  the  air  being  rarefied 
by  the  sun  ;  thunder  and  lightning,  froni  a  collision  of  the 
clouds ;  earthquakes,  by  subterraneous  air  forcing  its  passage 
upwards ;  that  the  moon  was  inhabited,  &.c.  Anaxagoras 
transported  his  school  from  Miletus  to  Athens,  which  thence- 
forth became  the  seat  of  philosophy. 

After  teaching  there  for  thirty  years,  lie  was  prosecuted  for 
his  philosophical  opinions,  particularly  for  teaching  the 
existence  of  one  God.  When  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced on  him,  he  said.  It  is  long  since  nature  has  con- 
demned me  to  tliat.  Pericles,  his  scholar,  defended  him,  and 
saved  his  life.  He  was  only  banished.  When  in  prison,  he 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  attempted  to  square  the 
circle;  i.e.  to  determine  exactly  the  proportion  of  its  diameter 
to  its  circumference.  He  died  at  Lampsacus.  Archelaus, 
his  scholar,  \ras  the  master  of  Socrates,  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  4. 

PYTHAGORAS  was  another  of  the  scholars  of  Thales,  or 
rather  of  Pherkcydks,  C7c.  !ZV.sc.  i.  16.  and  the  place  of  his 
birth  is  uncertain ;  but  having  settled  in  the  island  Samos,  he 
is  commonly  reckoned  a  native  of  that  place.  He  travelled  in 
(piest  of  knowledge  through  Phaniicia,  Chakhea,  India,  and 
Egypt.  Meeting  with  little  encouragement  on  his  return  to 
Samos,  he  passed  over  into  Italy,  about  the  time  of  Tarquiii 
the  Proud,  and  opened  a  school  at  Crotona,  a  city  on  the 
gulf  of  Tarentum,  where  he  had  a  number  of  students,  and 
gained  great  reputation.  His  scholars  were  obliged  to  listen  in 
silence  at  least  for  two  years,  and  if  talkative,  longer,  some- 
times for  five  years,  before  they  were  allowed  to  ask  him  any 
questions  ;  during  which  time  they  were  named  /naOijiiaTiKoi, 
because  they  were  set  to  study  geometrj',  dialling,  music,  and 
the  other  higher  sciences,  called  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
fiaOijfiaTa.  Gkll.  i.  9.  But  the  name  of  mathematici  was 
commonly  applied  to  those  who  predicted  the  fortunes  of  men 
by  observing  the  stars  under  which  they  were  born,  {gencth- 
liaci  C/uildcci)  Ihid. 

Pythagoras  first  assumed  the  name  oi  philosopher,  or  lover 
of  wisdom;  those  before  him,  who  applied  to  the  study  of 
knowledge,  were  called  sophists  {sophoi,  sages,  or  wise  men.) 
He  was  the  founder  of  that  sect  of  philosophers  called  the 

Italic. 
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Italic.  His  memory  was  held  in  such  veneration  by  the 
Romans,  that  they  ascribed  to  him  the  learning  of  Nmna, 
although  many  years  prior  to  him.,  Liv.  i.  18.  xl.  29.;  and 
about  the  year  of  the  city  411,  being  ordered  by  the  oracle 
of  Delphi  to  erect  a  statue  to  the  bravest  and  M'isest  of  the 
Greeks,  they  conferred  that  honour  on  Alcibiades  and 
Pythagoras,  PUn.  xxxiv.  6. 

Pythagoras  taught  publicly  the  vulgar  doctrine,  that  the 
earth  was  the  centre  of  the  universe ;  but,  to  his  scholars,  he 
communicated  his  real  opinions,  which  were  similar  to  those 
afterwards  adopted  by  Copernicus  ;  that  the  earth  and  all  the 
jjlanets  move  round  the  sun  as  their  centre  ;  which  doctrine 
he  is  supposed  to  have  derived  from  the  Indians.  He  thought 
that  the  earth  is  round,  and  every  where  inhabited ;  hence  he 
admitted,  that  there  might  be  people  whose  feet  were  oppo- 
site to  one  another,  -whom  Plato  is  said  first  to  have  called 
Antipodes  ;  Diog.  Laert.  iii.  24. 

Pythagoras  was  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  music,  which 
he  first  reduced  to  certain  j^rinciples  ;  and  for  his  discoveries 
in  geometrj^  He  first  proved,  that  in  a  right-angled  triangle, 
the  square  of  the  hypothenuse,  or  side  subtending  the  right 
angle,  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  two  other  sides ;  also, 
that  of  all  plain  figures  having  equal  circumferences,  the  circle 
is  the  largest,  and  of  all  solids  having  equal  surfaces,  the 
sphere  is  the  largest.  Diogenes  Laertius  says,  that  Pythago- 
ras was  so  overjoyed  at  discovering  the  proportions  between 
the  sides  of  the  right-angled  triangle,  that  he  offered  a  heca- 
tomb, or  100  oxen,  viii.  12.  But  this  can  hardly  be  re- 
conciled to  the  principles  of  Pythagoras,  who  taught  the 
inetemjjsychosis,  or  transmigration  of  souls,  which  he  bor- 
rowed from  the  Indians  ;  and  therefore  forbade  the  slaying  of 
animals  and  the  eating  of  flesh,  Ovid.3Iet.  xv.  72.  116.  127, 
&c.*  The  same  Diogenes,  with  more  probability,  ascribes 
this  expression  of  joy  to  Thales,  on  having,  as  he  says, 
described  a  rectangled  triangle  in  a  semicircle,  i.  25.  or 
rather  upon  having  proved  that  the  angles  in  a  semicircle  are 
all  right  angles. 

Pythagoras  likewise  taught  that  all  things  were  made  of 
fire,  Plutarch,  placit.  phil.  ii.  6. ;  that  the  Deity  animates 
the  universe,  as  a  soul  does  the  body,  Cic.  Nat.  J),  that  the 
sun  and  moon,  the  planets,  and  fixed  stars,  being  all  actuated 
by  some  divinity,  move  each  in  a  transparent  solid  sphere,  in 

^  *  He  also  prohibited  the  eating  of  \>ta.n%,  Juvenal,  xv.  174.  iii.  229.  Cic.  Divin,  i. 
30.  ii.  58.  for  what  reason  is  uncertain,  Gcll.  iv.  11. 

the 
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the  following  order  ;  next  to  the  Earth  the  Moon,  then  Mer- 
cury, Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  last  of  all 
the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars ;  Ccnsorin,  A'^at.  JJ.xiii. ;  3Iacroh. 
in  Somn.  Sclp.  ii.  4.  with  a  harmony  of  sound  inconceivably 
beautiful,  which  our  ears  cannot  comprehend ;  these  eight 
spheres  forming,  by  their  different  distances,  the  seven  notes 
of  music.  Mercury  and  Venus  making  only  one  note,  Cic. 
Somn.  Scip.  5.  et  3Iacroh.  in  Inc. 

Empedocles,  the  chief  scholar  of  Pythagoras,  entertained 
the  same  sentiments  with  his  master  concerning  astronomy. 
He  is  said  to  have  thrown  himself  into  the  mouth  of  mount 
iEtna,  either  because  he  could  not  explain  the  nature  of  that 
volcano,  or  to  make  himself  pass  for  a  god  ;  Horat.  art.  poet. 
464. ;  he  Laert.  viii.  69.  One  of  his  iron  sandals  being 
thrown  up  by  the  volcano,  discovered  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  perished.  Strah.  vi.  274. 

Philolaus,  the  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  and  Archytas  of 
Tarentum,  first  taught  publicly  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
earth  round  its  axis,  and  its  annual  motion  round  the  sun. 
This  opinion  Cicero  ascribes  to  Nicetas  of  Syracuse,  and  to 
Plato,  Acad.  iv.  39.  ;  which  passage  is  said  to  ha\e  sug- 
gested to  Copernicus  the  first  idea  of  that  system  which  he 
established. 

METON,  born  at  Leucon<E,  a  village  near  Athens,  is  said 
to  have  invented  the  Lunar  Cycle,  consisting  of  nineteen  solar 
years,  or  nineteen  lunar  years,  and  seven  intercalary  months  ; 
and  to  have  published  it  at  the  Olympic  games.  It  was 
received  with  so  great  applause,  that  it  Avas  imiversally 
adopted  through  the  Grecian  states  and  their  colonies,  and 
obtained  the  name  of  the  cycle  of  i\\e  [golden  number,  to  mark 
its  excellence  ;  a  name  which  it  still  retains. 

I'he  lunar  cycle  began  432  years  before  the  commence- 
ment of  our  sera,  JElian.  xiii.  2. ;  and  according  to  it  the 
Greek  calendars  which  determined  the  celebration  of  their 
annual  feasts,  &c.  M'ere  adjusted.  Meton  is  thought  to  have 
derived  his  knowledge  on  this  subject  from  Egypt  and 
ChaldcEa. 

Xenofhanes,  the  founder  of  what  is  called  the  Eleatic  sect 
of  philosophers,  who  lived  630  years  b.  c.  taught  that  the 
stars  were  extinguished  every  morning,  and  illuminated  in  the 
evening.  Pint.  ih.  ii.  13.  ;  that  the  sun  is  an  inflamed  cloud, 
ih.  c.  20.  ;  that  eclipses  happen  by  the  extinction  of  the  sun, 
who  is  afterwards  lighted  up,  c.  24.  ;  that  the  moon  is 
inhabited,  and  eighteen  times  larger  than  the  earth  j  that  there 

are 
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are  several  suns  and  several  moons,  to  enlighten  the  different 
climates  of  the  earth,  &c. 

Parmenides,  the  scholar  of  Xenophanes,  maintained  that 
the  earth  was  habitable  only  in  the  two  temperate  zones, 
{Plutarch,  de  placit.  'philosoph.  iii.  11.)  He  taught,  however, 
that  it  was  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  universe,  in  a  fluid 
lighter  than  air,  so  that  all  bodies  left  to  themselves  fall  on  its 
surface,  Ibid.  15.  This  had  some  resemblance  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Newton  concerning  attraction. 

DEMOCRITUS  of  Abdera,  the  scholar  of  Leucippus,  who 
flourished  456  years  b.  c.  was  the  author  of  the  doctrine 
of  atoms,  or  at  least  the  publisher  of  it,  for  it  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  his  master  Leucippus.  Cic.  Nat.  D.  i.  24. 
Both  of  them  admitted  a  plurality  of  worlds.  Democritus  was 
the  first  who  taught  that  the  milky  way  is  occasioned  by  the 
confused  light  of  an  infinity  of  stars,  Plutarch,  in  placit. 
phil.  iii.  1.  ;  Blanil.  i.  9.  753.  which  doctrine  is  still  main- 
tained. He  conceived  comets  to  be  produced  by  the  concur- 
rence of  two  or  more  planets,  Plutarch,  ib.  ii.  and  suspected 
there  were  more  planets  than  we  could  see. 

Democi'itus  may  be  considered  as  the  parent  of  experi- 
mental philosophy ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  made  many 
important  discoveries,  Senec.  Ep.  90.  He  maintained  the 
existence  of  a  vacraim,  which  Thales  had  denied  :  and  that 
the  sea  was  constantly  diminisliing,  Diog.  Laert.  He  declared 
that  he  would  prefer  the  discovery  of  one  cause  in  the  works 
of  nature,  to  the  possession  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  jEJ^<*<?Z>.xi v. 
27.  Often  laughing  at  the  follies  of  mankind,  he  was  thought 
by  the  vulgar  to  be  disordered  in  his  mind;  but  Hippocrates 
being  sent  to  cure  him,  soon  foimd  him  to  be  the  wisest  man 
of  the  age,  Diog.  Laert.  ;  and  Seneca  reckons  him  the  most 
acute  and  ingenious  of  the  ancients,  on  account  of  his  many 
useful  inventions  :  of  making  artificial  emeralds,  and  tinging 
them  with  any  colour ;  of  softening  ivory,  dissolving  stones, 
&c.  iiJ;^.  41. 

Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  chief  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
although  their  prhicipal  attention  was  directed  to  other 
objects,  yet  contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of 
astronomy.  But  the  most  famous  in  this  respect  was 
EUDOXUS,  the  scholar  of  Plato,  who  was  also  remarkable 
for  his  skill  in  astrology,  Cie.  divin.  ii.  42.  an  art  which  pre- 
vailed for  many  ages,  but  is  now  justly  exploded.  Astrology 
was  of  two  kinds,  natural  and  artificial ;  the  one  foretold  the 
changes  of   the  seasons,   rain,    wind,    cold,    heat,   famine, 

diseases, 
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diseases,  &c.  from  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  wliicli 
were  supposed  to  act  on  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere  : 
the  other  foretold  the  characters  and  fortunes  of  men,  from 
the  particular  star  or  planet  under  which  each  individual  was 
born. 

Eudoxus  is  said  to  have  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  on 
the  top  of  a  high  mountain  to  observe  the  motion  of  the  stars, 
Petron.  88.  He  regulated  the  year  among  the  Greeks,  as 
Caesar  afterwards  did  among  the  Romans,  Lncan.  x.  187. 

Aratus,  born  at  Soli,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  about  27(3  years  b.  c. 
at  the  desire  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  King  of  Macedonia,  as  it 
is  said,  put  into  Greek  verse  the  astronomical  sentiments  of 
Eudoxus  ;  which  poem  was  much  admired  by  the  ancients, 
Qitintilian.  x,  1.  and  is  still  extant.  Cicero,  when  a  young 
man,  translated  it  into  Latin  verse,  CVr.  JVat.  J),  ii.  41.  as  did 
afterwards  Germanicus,  the  grand-nepliew  of  Augustus. 

The  ancient  Greek  philosophers  formed  their  opinions 
concerning  astronomy  rather  from  conjecture  than  from  the 
observation  of  facts.  Hence  Strabo  and  Polybius  treated  as 
fabulous  the  assertion  of  one  Pytheas,  a  famous  navigator  to 
the  north,  who  had  sailed  to  a  country  supposed  to  be  Iceland,* 
where,  he  said,  that  in  the  middle  of  summer  the  sun  never 
sets,  Strah.  ii.  p.  104.  114.  and  115. 

But  the  greatest  impro\ements  in  astronomy  v.ere  made  by 
the  school  of  Alexandria,  which  was  founded  by  Ptolemy 
Philadeljjhus,  and  siibsisted  near  ten  ages,  till  the  invasion  of 
the  Saracens.  Those  who  flourished  here  were  chiefly  of 
Greek  extraction,  learned  men  being  invited  to  Alexandria  by 
the  liberality  of  the  Ptolemies,  The  first  who  distinguished 
themselves  were  TimochXris  and  Aristillus,  about  300 
years  b.  c.  who  tried  to  determine  the  place  of  the  different 
stars  in  the  heavens,  and  thus  to  trace  the  course  of  the  planets. 
The  next  was  ARISTARCHUS,  about  264  years  b.  c.  who 
taught  that  the  sun  was  about  19  times  farther  from  the  earth 
than  the  moon  (which,  however,  was  not  the  20th  part  of  its 
real  distance)  ;  but  Pythagoras  and  his  followers  made  it  only 
three  times,  or  one  time  and  a  half  more  distant.  Aristarchus 
also  taught  that  the  moon  was  56  semi-diameters  of  our 
globe  from  the  earth,  and  little  more  than  one  third  of  its 
size  (which  is  nearly  the  truth)  ;  but  he  was  not  so  exact  in 
making  the  diameter  of  the  sun  only  6  or  7  times  more  than 
that  of  the  earth. 

*  Pliny  calls  this  island  Thule,  and  says  that  it  was  six  days'  sail  north  from 
Britain,  having  constant  day  for  six  months  in  summer,  and  as  long  night  in 
winter,  ii,  75,  s.  77, 

Aristarchus, 
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Aristarchus,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  and 
Philolaus,  supposed  the  sun  to  be  in  the  centre,  and  the  earth 
to  move  round  it ;  on  which  account  he  is  said  to  have  been 
accused  of  impiety,  as  having  disturbed  the  repose  of  Vesta 
and  of  the  Lares,  FlutarcU.  de  Luna.  This  opinion,  however, 
was  not  retained  by  his  successors  in  the  school  of  Alexandria. 
Conti'ary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  he  taught 
that  the  stars  were  at  different  distances,  and  that  the  orbit  of 
the  earth  round  the  svni  is  but  an  insensible  point  in  comparison 
of  the  immense  distance  of  the  stars.  The  only  work  of 
Aristarchus,  which  remains,  is  on  the  magnitude  and  distance 
of  the  sun  and  moon. 

Nearly  contemporary  with  Aristarchus  was  Euclid  of 
Alexandria,  the  geometrician  ;  Manetho,  an  astrologer  and 
liistorian ;  Aratiis,  and  Cleanthes  the  disciple  of  Zeno  the 
stoic  philosopher. 

The  successor  of  Aristarchus  was  ERATOSTHENES,  born 
at  Cj'rene  2/6  years  b.  c.  invited  to  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy 
Evergetes,  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  armillary 
sjihere,  an  instrument  or  machine  composed  of  several  move- 
able circles  representing  the  equator,  the  two  colures,  and  the 
meridian  ;  all  of  which  turned  round  on  an  axis  directed  to 
the  two  poles  of  the  world  ;  each  of  these  circles  was  anciently 
called  armilla,  and  the  v.liole  machine  astrolahiis.  But  this 
appears  to  have  been  long  known  before  Eratosthenes,  D, 
Laert.  i.  1 19.  who  probably  perfected  it.  Every  instrument 
which  could  be  contrived  to  facilitate  the  study  of  astronomy 
was  furnished  at  the  public  expense,  and  placed  in  the  ob- 
servatory of  Alexandria.  AVith  these  instruments  Eratosthenes 
first  undertook  to  measure  the  obliciuity  of  the  ecliptic,  or 
rather  the  double  of  tliat  obliquity,  that  is  the  distance  of  the 
tropics,  whicli  he  made  to  be  about 47  degrees;  the  obliquity, 
or  the  half  of  this  distance,  23|°.  But  his  greatest  attempt 
was  that  of  measuring  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  and  thus  de- 
termining the  circumference  of  the  earth,  which  he  did  with 
wonderful  exactness  for  the  time,  and  by  the  same  method 
Avhich  the  moderns  have  foilo\^'ed.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
discovered  the  true  distance  of  the  sun  and  moon  from  the 
earth,  Pli(tarch.  j)I(tcif.  p/iiL  ii.  31. 

Contemporary  Avith  Eratosthenes  were  ARCHIMEDES, 
the  celel)rated  geometrician  of  Syracuse,  whose  engines  were 
so  terrible  to  the  Romans  while  besieging  that  city ;  Conon 
of  Samos,  who  composed  an  account  of  all  the  eclipses  observed 
by  the  Egyptians,  Senec.  Q.  JVat.  vii.  3.;  and  Apollonius  of 
Perga,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  conic  sections,  or  the  proper- 
ties 
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ties  of  curved  lines  arising  from  the  section  of  a  cone  by  a 
plane,  and  is  said  first  to  have  tried  to  explain  the  causes  of 
tlie  apparent  station  and  retrogradation  of  the  planets  by  cycles 
and  ejiicycles,  as  they  were  called,  that  is,  circles  within  circles, 
Ptolomcei  Almagest,  xii.  1 . 

The  most  illustrious  astronomer  of  the  school  of  Alexandria, 
and  indeed  of  all  antiquity,  was  HIPPARCHUS,  who  flou- 
rished between  160  and  125  years  b.  c.  He  first  reduced  the 
science  of  astronomy  to  a  system.  He  discovered  that  the 
interval  between  the  vernal  and  the  autumnal  equinox  is  186 
days,  about  7  days  longer  than  that  between  the  autumnal  and 
vernal  equinox,  which  proceeds  from  what  is  called  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  earth's  orbit.  By  observing  the  inequality  of  the 
sun's  motion  he  framed  tables  for  calculating  what  we  call 
the  eqnation  of  time,  or  the  difterence  between  time  marked 
by  the  sun  on  a  sun-dial,  and  that  marked  by  a  well-regulated 
clock.  He  made  considerable  progress  in  explaining  the 
motion  and  phases  of  the  moon,  but  was  not  so  successful  with 
respect  to  the  planets.  His  greatest  work  was  counting  the 
stars,  marking  their  distances,  and  ascertaining  their  places  in 
the  heavens ;  having  attempted  a  thing,  says  Pliny,  difficult 
even  to  a  divinity,  (aiisus  rem  etiam  JDeu  imprubam,  Plin. 
ii.  26.)  He  Avas  not,  however,  the  first  who  did  so  ;  for  Pliny 
says  that  the  ancients  had  marked  1600  stars  in  the  72  signs, 
into  which  they  divided  tiie  heavens,  ii.  41. 

Hipparchus  is  said  to  have  been  induced,  by  the  appearance 
of  a  new  star,  to  compose  his  catalogue  of  stars,  for  the 
instruction  of  future  observers.  It  is  remarkable  that  Hip- 
parchus says  nothing  of  comets  ;  whether  he  never  saw  any, 
or  confounded  them  with  meteors,  which  are  not  an  object  of 
astronomy,  is  uncertain.  He  divided  the  heavens  into  48 
constellations,  12  in  the  ecliptic,  21  in  the  north,  and  16  in 
the  south.  He  constructed  a  sphere  or  celestial  globe  on 
which  all  the  stars  visible  at  Alexandria  were  marked,  which 
was  doubtless  deposited  in  the  musceum  of  Alexandria,  and 
probably  similar  to  the  Farnese  celestial  globe,  which  is  still 
extant  at  Rome. 

Hipparchus,  in  observing  the  stars,  found  them  to  appear 
always  at  an  equal  distance  from  one  another,  but  perceived 
the  distance  of  the  moon  to  be  different  in  different  parts  of 
the  heavens  ;  for  instance,  in  the  horizon  and  zenith.  This  he 
conceived  to  be  owing  to  the  extent  of  the  globe  of  the  earth, 
and  he  contrived  a  method  of  reducing  appearances  of  this 
kind  to  what  they  would  be,  if  viewed  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  This  difference  between  the  apparent  place  of  a  planet 
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in  the  heavens,  and  its  real  place,  or  what  it  would  be  if 
viewed  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  is  called  i^arallax  ;  and 
the  discovery  of  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  in  astronomy. 
He  took  this  idea  from  observing  that  a  tree  in  the  middle  of 
a  plain  appeared  in  different  parts  of  the  horizon  when  viewed 
from  different  places.  So  a  star  answers  to  different  points  of 
the  heaven,  when  viewed  by  observers  placed  on  different 
parts  of  the  globe. 

Hipparchus  connected  geography  with  astronomy,  and  thus 
fixed  that  science  on  certain  principles.  He  determined  the 
longitude  and  latitude  of  places  by  observing  the  stars.  He 
fixed  the  first  degree  of  longitude  at  one  of  the  Canaries,  from 
which,  till  lately,  longitude  has  ever  since  been  generally 
computed. 

The  distance  from  east  to  west  was  called  longitude,  and 
from  north  to  south  latitude,  because  the  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  the  globe  of  the  earth  to  a  greater  extent  in 
the  former  direction,  than  in  the  latter. 

The  knowledge  of  geography  was  in  ancient  times  very 
limited.  It  was  indeed  greatly  extended  by  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  who  carried  with  him  two  geographers,  Diognetus 
and  Beton,  to  measure  and  delineate  his  journies,  Plin.  vi.  I/. 
.9.21.;  and  afterwards  still  more  by  the  conquests  of  the 
Romans,  who  were  always  careful  to  procure  the  best  in- 
formation concerning  the  countries  in  which  they  carried  on 
war ;  and  Avhen  they  subdued  any  country,  they  used  to  exhibit 
in  their  triumphs,  a  geographical  description  of  it  delineated 
on  a  table,  and  flourished  round  with  pictures.  The  Roman 
Itineraries,  still  extant,  particularly  the  book  called  Notitia 
Imperii,  abundantly  shew  how  attentively  that  people  sur- 
veyed the  different  provinces  of  their  empire  ;  but  still  their 
knowledge  of  geography  was  very  confined.  It  is  only  in 
modei'n  times  that  the  most  distant  seas  and  regions  have  been 
explored :  in  many  places,  however,  that  has  been  the  case 
only  along  the  sea-coast :  for  concerning  the  internal  state  of 
various  countries,  we  are  as  ignorant  as  the  ancients  were, 
and  of  several  countries,  more  so. 

Hipparchus,  by  the  numerous  calculations  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  laid  the  foundations  of  Trigonometry,  both  recti- 
lineal and  spherical,  or  the  science  of  measuring  and  calcu- 
lating triangles.  A  triangle  consists  of  three  angles  and  of 
three  sides  ;  in  general,  if  three  of  these  things  be  known, 
one  may  calculate  the  other  three,  with  this  exception,  that  if 
the  sides  are  right  lines,  among  these  three  things  requisite 
to  be  known,  there  must  be  at  least  one  side.      But  if  the 
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sides  are  arcs  of  a  circle,  as  those  which  lorra  the  mutual 
distances  of  the  stars  in  the  vault  of  heaven,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  one  of  the  sides  be  known,  the  three  angles  are  sufficient 
for  calculating  any  of  the  sides  one  chooses,  or  all  the  three. 
The  rules  of  these  calculations  are  comprehended  in  what  is 
called  trigu)iojnetry,  a  science  highly  essential  to  astronomy. 

None  of  the  works  of  Hipparchus  remain  but  his  comment- 
ary or  criticism  on  Aratus  and  Eudoxus. 

No  astronomer  of  reputation  appeared  at  Alexandria  during 
the  interval  between  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy. 

Most  authors  place  Geminus  in  this  period,  A\ho  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Aratus,  and  was  the  first  who  treated  astro- 
nomy in  a  methodical  or  elementary  manner. 

At  Rome,  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  astronomy  Avas 
taught  by  several  philosophers  ;  particularly  by  Posidonius 
the  stoic,  a  native  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  the  scholar  of  Panctius, 
and  friend  of  Cicero  and  Pompey  ;  who  commonly  resided  at 
Rhodes,  Cic.Att.  ii.  1.  ZV^^c.  ii.2.3.  where  he  attempted,  next 
after  Eratosthenes,  to  measure  the  circumference  of  the  earth. 
He  constructed  a  very  ingenious  moveable  sphere,  Cic.  Tusc. 
V.  37.  Nat.  D.  ii.  34.  He  thought  that  the  stars  were  formed 
of  ethereal  fire,  and  were  animated  bodies,  alwaj's  moving  in 
circles.  He  attributed  the  extraordinary  bulk  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  when  near  the  horizon,  to  the  vapours  of  the  atmosphere, 
which,  breaking  the  rays  and  turning  them  from  their  direct 
line,  amplified  the  images  of  objects,  ^vhich  we  call  refraction^ 
Strah.  iii.  138.  He  expkuned  the  tides  from  the  motion  of 
the  moon,  ih.  173. ;  and  estimated  the  height  of  the  atmosphere 
at  400  stadia,  or  furlongs,  each  stadium  consisting  of  125 
paces  or  625  feet,  nearly  the  same  with  what  it  is  reckoned  by 
the  moderns  J  Plin.  ii.  21.  s.  23.  He  thought  that  from  the 
region  of  the  clouds  to  the  moon,  was  two  millions  of  stadia, 
and  from  the  moon  to  the  sun,  five  hundred  millions.  Ibid,  and 
Cleouied.  ii.  4. ;  StruJjo,  ibid.  We  are  indebted  for  the  know- 
ledge of  his  opinions  to  Cleomedes,  who  lived  soon  after  him. 
In  his  book  on  the  theory  of  celestial  bodies,  he  affirms,  that 
the  earth,  seen  from  the  sun,  would  appear  only  like  a  point ; 
but  from  the  stars,  it  would  not  be  visible,  even  when  en- 
lightened by  the  sun  ;  Avhence  he  concludes,  that  the  stars 
are  much  bigger  than  the  earth. 

Tlie  science  of  astronomy  seems  to  have  been  studied  at 
Rome  at  a  more  early  period.  For  Sulpicius  Gallus  foretold 
an  eclipse  which  happened  the  night  before  the  battle  in  which 
Perseus  King  of  ]\Iacedonia  was  conquered  by  Paulus  /Emi- 
lius  I  and  by  warning  the  soldiers  that  such  an  appearance 
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was  to  liappen,  prevented  their  being  frightened,  and  thus 
contributed  to  the  victory,  Liv.  xliv.37. ;  Pliu.  ii.  12. ;  Quinct. 
i.  10.  47. 

But  the  person  among  the  Romans  who  contributed  most 
to  the  advancement  of  astronomy,  was  Julius  C/esar,  not 
only  by  the  reformation  of  the  Roman  calendar,  but  also  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  that  science.  Pliu.  xviii. 
25,  26.     Hence  he  is  extolled  by  Lucan.  x.  184. 

Varro  was  the  first  who  made  use  of  eclipses  to  regulate 
chronology,  Censorm.  de  die  A^af.  2.  He  is  said  in  his  book 
de  astrologia,  to  have  likened  the  figure  of  the  earth  to  an  egg, 
Cassiodor.  Others,  according  to  Pliny,  resembled  it  to  a 
pine-nut,  ii.  55.  Seneca  compared  it  to  a  ball,  Nat.  Q. 
iv.  11. 

Under  Augustus  flouiished  Hyginus,  who  wrote  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  constellations  ;  Manilius,  who  composed  a  poem 
called  Jlstronomicon,  containing  an  account  of  ancient  astro- 
nomy and  astrology;  Germanicus  Caesar,  who  translated 
Aratus  ;  and  Vitruvius,  who  has  preserved  to  us  much  va- 
luable information  concerning  astronomy.  Seneca,  in  his 
natural  questions,  has  many  curious  and  useful  observations 
on  this  subject,  particularly  concerning  comets.  But  the 
Romans  in  general  paid  but  little  attention  to  astronomy,  and 
the  sciences  connected  with  it. 

The  last  illustrious  astronomer  and  geographer  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school  was  PTOLEMY,  born  at  Ptolemais,  in  Egypt. 
He  flourished  imder  Adrian  and  the  Antonines.  His  M'orks, 
particularly  that  called  the  great  Syidaxis,  by  the  Arabs 
Almagestum,  or  the  grand  composition,  served  for  many 
ages  as  a  directory  to  such  as  applied  to  astronomical  studies. 
He  supposed  the  earth  to  be  in  the  centre,  and  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  move  round  it.  The  diversity  of  their  motions  he 
ingeniously  explained  by  cycles  and  epicycles,  but  in  a  manner 
not  easily  understood. 

The  school  of  Alexandria  subsisted  for  about  500  years 
after  Ptolemy,  till  that  city  was  taken  by  the  Arabs,  and  its 
famous  library  destroyed,  anno  642.  Amrou,  general  of  the 
Arabs,  being  conjured  by  the  philosopher  Fhiloponus  to  pre- 
serve it,  consulted  the  Caliph  Omar,  who  returned  for  ajiswer, 
If  these  hooks  are  conformable  to  the  Koran,  they  are  nseleas; 
'if  they  are  contrary  to  it,  they  are  detestable.  That  precious 
collection  served  as  fuel  for  six  months  to  heat  the  baths  of 
Alexandria.  The  sciences  and  learning  perished  along  with 
it. 

But  the  Arabs,  in  less  than  a  century  after  they  had  burnt 
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the  library  and  dispersed  the  learned  men  of  Alexandria, 
began  to  have  a  taste  for  literature,  and  lamented  the  loss  of 
what  their  fathers  had  destroyed.  They  collected  with  care 
the  manuscripts  which  had  escaped  the  flames  and  their  bar- 
barity. During  the  reigns  of  Almanzor,  Havonn  alllascMd, 
(or  cil  Reshid,  i.  e.  the  Just,)  and  of  his  son  Ahnarnoii,  Bag- 
dad, their  capital,  became  the  seat  of  learning,  as  Alexandria 
had  been  under  the  Ptolemies.  It  is  recorded  to  the  honour 
of  ALMAMON,that,  in  granting  peace  to  Michael  III.  Empei'or 
of  Constantinople,  he  made  it  an  express  condition,  that  he 
should  have  liberty  to  collect  all  the  books  on  philosophy 
which  could  be  found  in  Greece,  that  he  might  cause  them  to 
be  translated  into  Arabic. 

Haroun  al  Raschid  is  said  to  have  sent,  as  a  present  to 
Charlemagne,  a  clocli  of  curious  workmanship,  which  was 
put  in  motion  by  a  Clepsydra,  an  instrument  used  by  the 
ancients  to  measure  time  by  water  running  out  of  a  vessel. 
The  invention  of  clocks,  such  as  we  have,  is  ascribed  to 
Pacificus,  archdeacon  of  Verona,  who  died  846  ;  first  known 
in  England  an.  1368;  improved  by  the  application  of  pen- 
dulums by  Huygens,  a  Dutch  mathematician  and  astronomer 
an.  1657. 

But  the  Arabs  merit  praise  rather  for  having  preserved  the 
light  of  knowledge,  than  for  having  improved  it.  They  trans- 
mitted the  sciences  nearly  as  they  received  them,  without 
making  almost  any  memorable  discovery.  That  kind  of 
arithmetic  called  Algebra,  in  which  numbers,  lines,  and  (pian- 
tities  are  represented  by  signs  and  symbols,  commonly  by 
letters,  was  derived  from  the  Arabs,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
borrowed  it  from  the  Persians,  and  they  from  the  Indians  ; 
also  the  numerical  characters  or  figures,  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7?  8, 
9,  0;  the  first  nine  called  significant  figures,  and  the  last  a 
cipher,  or  zero  ;  anj'-  number  below  ten  is  called  a  digit,  from 
counting  on  the  fingers  {digiti.)  The  Arabs  were  exceedingly 
addicted  to  judicial  astrology. 

Astronomy,  and  particularly  astrology,  have  long  been,  and 
still  are  in  great  estimation  among  the  Persians.  They  were 
in  former  times  cultivated  also  by  the  Tartars.  The  descend- 
ants both  of  Gengiskan  and  Tamerlane  invited  to  their  courts 
such  as  were  distinguished  for  this  kind  of  knowledge,  fur- 
nished them  with  instruments,  and  supported  them  v/ ith  royal 
nmnificence. 

But  the  Indians  and  Chinese  were  most  remarkable  for  their 
knowledge  in  astronomy.  They  appear  to  have  been  long  ac- 
quaintedwith  theraost  celebrated  discoveries  of  the  Europeans; 
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the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  the  obUquity  of  the 
ecMptic,  the  calculation  of  eclipses,  the  equation  of  time,  the 
lunar  period  of  nineteen  years,  which  we  call  the  lunar  cycle 
or  golden  niiviher,  &c. 

Even  the  savages  of  America  Avere  found  to  have  paid  at- 
tention to  astronomy  ;  and,  what  is  surprising,  are  said  to 
have  given  the  same  names  to  several  of  the  stars  that  we  do. 

Among  the  barbarous  nations  of  Europe  astronomy  was 
studied,  particularly  by  the  Druids  in  Britain,  Cccs.  B.  G.  vi.  13. 

After  tbe  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  lirst  encou- 
rager  of  learning  was  Charlemagne.  But  little  could  be 
done  in  his  time  ;  and  after  his  deatii  the  former  ignorance 
and  barbarism  returned. 

Beda  or  Bede,  called  Venerahilis  from  his  modesty  and 
the  sanctity  of  his  life,  and  his  scholar  Alcuinus,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Charlemagne,  both  natives  of  England,  to  their 
other  immense  learning,  joined  the  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
such  at  least  as  could  be  procured  in  that  age.  To  Alcuinus 
is  ascribed  the  institution  of  academies  or  universities.  He 
suggested  the  plan  of  them  to  Charlemagne,  who  established 
two,  one  at  Paris,  and  another  at  Pavia. 

The  lirst  step  towards  the  revival  of  knowledge  was  the 
translation  of  the  astronomical  elements  of  Alfergan  the 
Arab,  by  order  of  Frederic  II.  Emperor  of  Germany,  who 
established  and  endowed  several  universities  about  the  year 
1230.  Much  about  the  same  time  Alphonso  X.  King  of 
Castile,  assembled  from  all  parts  the  most  able  astronomers, 
wh'3  composed  the  Alpho)isine  tables,  founded  on  the  same 
hypothesis  Avith  those  of  Ptolemy. 

In  the  same  age  Roger  Bacon,  an  English  Franciscan 
friar,  made  astonishing  discoveries  in  science,  for  the  time  in 
which  he  lived.  He  perceived  the  error  in  the  calendar  of 
Julius  Cffisar,  and  proposed  a  plan  for  the  correction  of  it  to 
Pope  Clement  IV.  a.  126/.  He  is  supposed,  from  his  writings, 
to  have  known  the  use  of  optical  glasses,  and  the  composition 
and  effects  of  gunpowder.  He  believed,  hovv'ever,  in  astrology, 
and  the  transmutation  of  metals,  or  the  philosopher's  stone, 
which,  by  its  touch,  was  supposed  to  convert  base  metals  into 
gold.  On  account  of  his  vast  knowledge  in  astronomy,  ma- 
thematics, and  chemistry,  he  was  called  Doctor  Miruhilis  ; 
but  for  the  same  reason  he  was  suspected  of  magic,  or  of 
holding  communication  with  invisible  spirits,  and  performing 
his  operations  by  their  assistance.  Under  this  pretext,  while 
at  Paris,  he  was  put  in  prison  by  order  of  the  Pope's  Legate. 
After  a  long  and  severe  confinement,  he  Avas  at  last,  by  the 

interest 
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interest  of  several  noble  persons,  set  at  liberty,  returned  to 
England,  and  died  at  Oxford,  a.  1292,  aged  78. 

In  the  15th  century  two  events  happened  which  changed 
the  face  of  the  sciences  ;  the  invention  of  printing,  about  the 
year  1440,  and  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in 
1453.  The  learned  men  of  that  city,  having  escaped  from  the 
cruelty  of  the  victors,  fled  into  Italy,  and  introduced  into  that 
country  a  taste  for  classical  literature,  which  was  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  munificence  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  III.,  Pope 
Nicholas  V.,  and  particularly  of  COSMO  de  Medicis,  who 
justly  merited  the  name  of  Father  of  his  country  and  Patron 
of  the  muses. 

The  most  distinguished  Greeks  who  fled  from  Constantino- 
ple into  Italy,  were  George  of  Trehizomt^  Demetrius  Calcon- 
dylus,  Theodore  Gaza,  John  Argyropliilus,  John  and  Con- 
stantine  Lascciris,  and  the  famous  Cardinal  Bessarion. 

The  restoration  of  astronomy  began  in  Germany.  The 
first  who  distinguished  himself  was  George  PURBACH,  born 
at  Purbach,  a  small  village  on  the  confines  of  Austria  and 
Bavaria,  a.  1423,  who  was  cut  oft'  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
only  thirty-eight  years  old.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  scholar 
more  skilful  than  himself ;  John  Muller,  born  at  Konings- 
berg,  in  1436,  called  from  the  Latin  name  of  that  place, 
llegiomontanus,  who  taught  mathematics  and  astronomy  with 
great  reputation  at  Vieniui.  In  February,  14/1,  appeared  a 
comet,  on  which  he  published  his  observations.  Being  called 
to  Rome  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  to  assist  in  correcting  the  calendar, 
he  was  cut  oft"  by  the  plague,  a.  14/6.  Bernard  Wal- 
THERUs,  a  rich  citizen  of  Nuremberg,  his  friend  and  associate, 
succeeded  him,  Avho  is  said  first  to  have  made  use  of  clocks  in 
his  astronomical  observations,  a.  1484,  and  to  have  been  the 
first  of  the  moderns  who  perceived  the  effects  of  the  refraction 
of  light. 

NICOLAS  COPERNICUS,  the  restorer  of  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine,  and  the  author  of  the  rational  or  true  system  of 
astronomy  now  universally  received,  under  the  title  of  the 
CopERNiCAN  System,  was  born  at  Thorn,  a  city  of  Royal 
Prussia,  19th  February,  1473.  Having  learned  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages  in  his  father's  house,  he  was  sent  to  Cracow 
to  be  instructed  in  philosophy  and  physic,  w'here  he  Avas 
honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor.  But  he  always  shewed 
a  greater  fondness  for  mathematical  studies  than  for  medicine. 
His  uncle  by  the  mother's  side  was  a  bishop,  who  gave  him  a 
canonry  ;  and  in  the  repose  and  solitude  of  an  ecclesiastical 
life,  he  bent  his  chief  attention  to  the  study  of  astronomy. 

Pissatisfied 
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Dissatisfied  with  the  system  of  Ptolemy,  which  had  prevailed 
for  fourteen  centuries,  he  laboured  to  form  a  juster  one.  What 
chiefly  led  him  to  discover  the  mistakes  of  Ptolemy,  was  his 
observations  on  the  motion  of  Venus.  He  is  said  to  have 
derived  his  iirst  notions  on  this  subject  from  certain  passages 
of  the  classics,  wliich  mention  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  and 
his  followers,  particiilarly  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  39.  Senec.  Nat. 
Qucest.  vii.  2.  Fhdardi.  vit.  Numce,  et  placit.  j)hilos.;  as 
indeed  he  himself  acknowledges  in  his  address  to  Pope 
P;iul  III.  Vid.  Opera  Coperrdci.  He  established  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  round  its  axis,  and  its  motion  round  the  sun  ;  but 
to  explain  certain  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  the  planets,  he 
retained  the  epicycles  and  eccentrics  of  Ptolemy.  His  work 
was  first  printed  at  Nuremberg  in  1543,  a  short  time  before 
his  death. 

The  doctrine  of  Copernicus  was  not  at  first  generally 
adopted.  The  most  eminent  professors  in  Europe  adhered  to 
the  old  opinions. 

Among  the  astronomers  of  this  period,  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  deserves  particular  praise,  who  erected  a  magnificent 
observatory  on  the  top  of  the  castle  of  Cassel,  and  made  many 
observations  himself,  in  conjunction  with  Christopher  Roth- 
man  and  Justus  Byrge,  concerning  the  place  of  the  sun,  of  the 
planets  and  stars. 

But  the  person  who  enriched  astronomy  with  the  greatest 
number  of  facts  of  any  modern  who  had  yet  appeared  was 
TYCHO  BllAHE,  a  Dane  of  noble  extraction,  born  in  154G, 
designed  by  his  parents  for  the  study  of  the  law,  but  attracted 
to  the  study  of  astronomy  upon  seeing  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  in 
1560,  at  Coijenhagen,  whither  he  had  been  sent  to  learn 
philosophy.  He  was  struck  with  astonishment  in  remarking 
that  the  phenomenon  happened  at  the  very  moment  it  had 
been  predicted.  He  admired  this  art  of  predicting  eclipses, 
and  wished  to  acquire  it.  Having  early  perceived  that  his 
future  improvements  depended  on  instruments,  he  caused 
some  to  be  constructed  larger  than  usual,  and  thus  rendered 
them  more  exact.  On  the  11th  November,  1572,  before  sup- 
per, he  perceived  a  new  star  in  Cassiopeia,  whicli  continued 
without  changing  its  place  till  spring  1574,  equal  in  splendour 
to  Jupiter  or  Venus.  At  last  it  changed  colours,  and  entirely 
disappeared.  Nothing  similar  to  this  had  been  observed  from 
the  time  of  Hipparchus. 

Tycho,  in  imitation  of  that  illustrious  ancient  astronomer, 
conceived  the  design  of  forming  a  new  catalogue  of  the  stars. 
To  second  his  views,  the  King  of  Denmark  ordered  a  castle 

to 
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to  be  built  in  Huen,  an  island  between  Scania  and  Zeland, 
which  Tycho  called  Uranibourg,  the  city  of  heaven,  and 
where  he  placed  the  finest  collection  of  instruments  that  had 
ever  yet  existed ;  most  of  which  had  either  been  invented  or 
improved  by  himself.  He  composed  a  catalogue  of  777  stars 
^vith  great  exactness,  and  constructed  tables  for  finding  the 
place  of  the  most  remarkable  stars  at  any  given  time.  He  Avas 
the  first  who  determined  the  etTect  of  refraction,  particularly 
of  horizontal  refraction,  whereby  we  see  the  sun  or  any  star 
above  the  horizon,  before  it  is  so  in  reality ;  as  we  see  the 
bottom  of  a  ^-cssel  when  filled  with  water,  which  in  the  same 
position,  we  do  not  see  when  empty.  The  labours  of  Tycho 
attracted  the  attention  of  Europe.  The  learned  went  to  con- 
sult him,  and  the  noble  to  sec  him.  James  VI.  King  of  Scot- 
land, when  he  went  to  espouse  the  sister  of  Frederick  King  of 
Denmark,  paid  Tycho  a  visit  with  all  his  retinue,  and  wrote 
Latin  verses  in  his  praise. 

But  these  honours  were  of  short  continuance.  After  the 
death  of  King  Frederick,  his  protector,  the  pension  assigned 
him  was  retrenched,  and  he  M'as  obliged  to  banisii- himself 
from  his  native  country.  Having  hired  a  ship,  he  transported 
his  furniture,  books,  and  instruments  to  a  small  place  near 
Hamburgh,  a.  1597-  The  Emperor  Rhodolphus  invited  him 
into  his  dominions,  settled  a  large  pension  on  him,  gave  him  a 
castle  near  Prague,  to  prosecute  his  discoveries,  and  appointed 
Longomontanus,  a  native  of  Jutland,  and  the  celcl)rated  Kepler 
to  assist  him.  But  Tycho  was  not  happy  in  this  situation. 
He  died  14th  October  1601,  repeating  several  times,  /  have 
not  lived  in  vain. 

Tycho  adopted  neither  the  system  of  Ptolemy  nor  of  Coper- 
nicus. He  supposed  the  earth  to  remain  at  rest,  and  the  sun 
and  moon  to  move  round  it ;  but  the  other  planets  to  move 
round  the  sun.  This  opinon,  however,  had  but  few  followers. 
Tycho  is  said  to  have  been  influenced  in  forming  his  system 
by  this  consideration,  that  it  might  not  contradict  the  Scrip- 
tures, for  he  was  very  religious. 

KEPLER,  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  that  ever  lived, 
was  born  in  Germany  at  Wiel  near  Wirtemberg,  27th  Decem- 
ber, 1571.  He  early  imbibed  the  principles  of  Copernicus  from 
his  master,  Msestlin.  After  the  death  of  Tycho,  he  was  em- 
ployed to  finish  the  tables  which  Tycho  had  begun  to  compose 
from  his  observations.  Kepler  took  twenty  years  to  finish 
them.  He  dedicated  them  to  the  emperor,  under  the  name 
of  the  Hhodolphine  tables. 

Kepler  united  optics  with  astronomy,  and  thus  made  the 

most 
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most  important  discoveries.  He  was  the  first  who  discovered 
that  the  planets  move  not  in  a  circle,  but  in  an  ellipse  ;  and 
that,  although  they  move  sometimes  faster  and  sometimes 
slower,  yet  they  describe  equal  areas  in  equal  times  ;  that  is, 
that  the  spaces  through  which  they  move  in  different  parts  of 
their  orbit  in  equal  times,  although  of  unequal  length,  yet, 
when  tv/o  straight  lines  are  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  each 
space  to  the  centre  of  the  sun,  they  form  triangles,  which 
include  equal  areas.  He  likewise  demonstrated,  that  the 
squares  of  the  periodical  times  of  the  revolution  of  the  planets 
round  the  sun,  are  in  proportion  to  the  cubes  of  their  distances 
from  him — a  theorem  of  the  greatest  use  in  astronomical  cal- 
culations ;  for  if  we  have  tlie  periodical  times  of  two  planets 
and  know  the  distance  of  one  of  them  from  its  centre,  we  can, 
by  the  rule  of  proportion,  find  the  distance  of  the  other. 

Contemporary  with  Kepler  was  GiVLILEO,  born  at  Pisa  in 
Italy  in  1.^64,  illustrious  for  his  improvements  in  mechanics, 
for  his  explanation  of  the  effects  of  gravity,  and  for  the  inven- 
tion, or  at  least  the  improvement  of  telescopes. 

The  use  of  spectacles  or  reading-glasses,  (convex  for  long- 
sighted, and  concave  for  short-sighted  persons,)  had  been 
invented  by  one  Spina,  a  monk  of  Pisa,  in  1290 ;  or,  as  others 
say,  by  Roger  Bacon.  The  use  of  telescopes,  or  of  glasses  for 
viewing  objects  at  a  distance,  was  first  invented  by  Zachary 
Janssen,  a  spectacle-maker  at  Middleburgh,  as  it  is  said,  from 
the  accidental  discovery  of  a  child.  The  honour  of  this  inven- 
tion is  ascribed  also  to  others.  It  is  certain  Galileo  first 
improved  them,  and  adapted  them  to  astronomical  purposes. 
He  also  first  made  use  of  the  simple  pendulum  for  measuring 
time  in  making  his  observations  ;  to  which  he  was  led  by  con- 
sidering one  day  the  vibrations  of  a  lamp  suspended  from  the 
vaulted  roof  of  a  church.  He  likewise  discovered  the  gravity 
of  the  atmosphere,  from  the  rising  of  water  in  a  pump  by  the 
action  of  a  piston  ;  which  led  the  way  to  the  invention  of  the 
barometer  by  his  scholar  Toricelli. 

The  use  of  telescopes  opened,  in  a  manner,  a  new  world  to 
Galileo.  He  observed  with  astonishment  the  increased  mag- 
nitude and  splendour  of  the  planets,  and  their  satellites 
formerly  invisible  ;  v/hich  afforded  additional  proofs  of  the 
veracity  of  the  Copernican  system,  particularly  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter,  and  the  phases  of  Venus.  He  discovered  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  fixed  stars  M'hich  the  naked  eye  could 
not  discern,  and  what  greatly  excited  his  wonder,  without  the 
least  increase  in  their  size  or  brightness. 

About  this  time,  John  Napier,  Baron  of  Merchiston,  in  Scot- 
land, 
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land,  invented  what  are  called  the  Logarithms,  first  published 
at  Edinburgh  in  1614,  aftenvards  improved  bj'  Mr.  Briggs, 
professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford:  in  which,  by  a  very  ingenious 
contrivance,  addition  is  made  to  answer  for  multiplication,  and 
subtraction  for  division ;  an  invention  of  the  greatest  utility  in 
astronomical  observations. 

Kepler  made  much  use  of  logarithms  in  framing  the  Rho- 
dolphiue  tables.  This  great  man  died  in  poverty  15th  Novem- 
ber 1631,  at  Ratisbon,  whither  he  had  gone  to  solicit  the  arrears 
of  his  pension,  which  had  been  very  irregularly  paid. 

Galileo  was  afflicted  not  Avith  poverty,  but  with  persecu- 
tion. At  seventy  years  of  age,  he  was  called  before  the  inqui- 
sition for  supporting  opinions  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  was 
obliged  formally  to  abjure  them,  11th  June,  1633,  to  avoid 
being  burnt  as  a  heretic.  The  system  of  Copernicus  had  yet 
gained  but  few  converts  :  and  tlie  bulk  of  professors  and 
learned  men  in  Europe,  attached  to  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle, 
supported  the  old  doctrine.  Galileo  was  condemned  to  prison, 
and  confined  to  the  small  city  of  Arcetri  or  iVrcern,  with  its 
territory,  where  he  consoled  himself  by  the  study  of  astronomy. 
He  contrived  a  method  of  discovering  the  longitude  by  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  which,  howc\'cr,  has  not  been  productive 
of  all  the  advantages  he  expected.  He  died  happy  in  his 
prison,  or  rather  in  exile,  a.  1642. 

There  were  several  astronomers  contemporary  with  Kepler 
and  Galileo,  but  none  of  them  made  any  considerable  disco- 
veries. John  Bayer  of  Augs])ourg  introduced  the  custom  of 
marking  the  stars  in  each  constellation,  by  the  letters  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  alphabets.  Tliis  he  borrowed  from  the  Jews, 
who,  to  avoid  the  figures  of  animals,  forbidden  by  their  law, 
Imd  used  the  letters  of  their  alphabet. 

In  the  year  1631,  astronomers  were  very  attentive  to  observe 
the  transit  of  jNIercury  and  Venus  over  the  disk  of  the  sun, 
which  Kepler  had  predicted,  as  a  confirmation  of  the  system 
of  Copernicus.  Mercury  was  observed  by  Gassendi  in  France, 
and  some  others  ;  but  the  transit  of  Venus  did  not  then  take 
place.  It  Avas  first  seen  by  Horrox,  at  Hool,  an  obscure 
village  fifteen  miles  north  of  Liverpool,  on  tlie  24th  November 
1639,  and  at  the  same  time,  according  to  his  directions,  by  his 
friend  William  Crabtree,  at  ^Manchester.  Horrox  v/as  born 
1619,  and  died  1641,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age.  He 
v.Tote  an  account  of  his  observations,  which  was  published 
severed  years  after  his  deatli,  under  the  title  of  r'eniis  in  sole 
visa,  by  Hevelius. 

The  Copernican  system  was  fir;5t  publicly  defended  in  Eng- 
land, 
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land,  by  Dr.  Wilkins,  1660;  in  France  by  Gassendi,  the  son 
of  a  peasant  in  Provence,  who  published  many  vahiable  works 
on  philosophy.  He  was  born  J  592,  and  died  1655.  He  was 
violently  opposed  by  Morin,  a  famous  astrologer. 

DESCARTES,  descended  from  a  noble  family,  the  son  of  a 
counsellor  of  Britanny  in  France,  born  at  Haye  in  Touraine, 
SlstMarch,  1596,  early  distinguished  himself  by  his  knowledge 
in  algebra  and  geometry.  He  attacked  and  overturned  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  in  his  own  country.  He  established 
certain  principles  which  he  took  for  granted,  and  by  which  he 
accounted  for  all  appearances.  He  imagined  all  space  to  be 
filled  with  corpuscles,  or  atoms,  in  continual  agitation,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  Democritus,  D.  Laert.  ix.  44.  and  denied 
the  possibility  of  a  vacuum.  He  explained  every  thing  by 
supposing  vortices,  or  motions  round  a  centre,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Democritus,  Diog.  Laert.  hi.  ^\.  and  44.  and  thus 
discovered  the  centrifugal  force  in  the  circular  motion  of  the 
planets.  But  the  system  of  Descai'tes,  not  being  founded  on 
facts  or  experiments,  did  not  subsist  long,  although  at  first  it 
had  many  followers. 

Although  the  lively  imagination  of  Descartes  led  him  into 
error,  yet  his  exalted  views  contributed  to  the  improvement  of 
science.  Men  were  led  to  observation  and  experiments,  in 
order  to  overturn  his,  system,  and  astronomy  M'as  cultivated  by 
persons  of  ability  in  various  places  ;  by  Bouillaud  at  Paris,  from 
the  year  1633 ;  by  Ward  at  Oxford,  1653 ;  and  by  Heveli  us  at 
Dantzic,  from  1641,  who  constructed  a  tine  observatory,  made 
several  improvements  in  glasses,  and  collected  a  great  number 
of  facts,  by  his  long  and  assiduous  observation  for  fifty  years, 
during  Avhich  time  he  made  many  discoveries  concerning  the 
planets,  the  fixed  stars,  and  particularly  concerning  comets. 
Colbert,  in  the  name  of  Louis  XIV.  sent  him  a  sum  of  money, 
and  settled  on  him  a  pension. 

Hevelius  published  a  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars,  entitled. 
Firmament  urn  Soheskiamtm,  dedicated  to  John  Sobieski, 
King  of  Poland,  at  that  time  justly  famous  for  having  raised  the 
siege  of  Vienna,  when  attacked  by  the  Turks,  a.  1683.  In 
honour  of  whom  Hev^elius  formed  a  nev/  constellation  between 
Antinous  and  Serpentarius,  v,A\\c\v\\enA\\\Qi\  SolnesJd's  shield. 

But  the  most  distinguished  astronomer  at  this  time  was 
CHRISTIAN  HUYGENS,  Lord  of  Zuilichem,  son  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  born  at  the  Hague  14thApril, 
1629,  and  educated  at  Leyden  under  Schooten,  the  com- 
mentator of  Descartes — famous  for  the  application  of  pen- 
dulums to  clocks,  and  of  springs  to  watches,  for  the  improve- 
ment 
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ment  of  telescopes  and  microscopes,  and  for  the  great  disco- 
veries which,  in  consequence  of  these  improvements,  he  made 
in  astrononi}'. 

The  establishment  of  academies  or  societies  at  this  time 
contributed  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  science. 

The  Royal  Society  at  London  was  first  begun  in  1659,  but 
did  not  assume  a  regular  form  till  1662.  Its  transactions  were 
first  published  1665. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  was  founded  in  1666,  by 
Lewis  XIV.,  who  invited  to  it  Roemer  from  Denmark,  liuy- 
gens  from  Holland,  and  Cassini  from  Italy. 

CASSINI  was  born  at  Ferinaldo,  in  the  county  of  Nice, 
8th  June,  1625;  came  into  France  in  1669,  and  was  appointed 
first  professor  in  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Paris,  where  he  pro- 
secuted his  discoveries  till  his  death  1712;  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son.  He  was  assisted  by  Picard,  Auzout,  and  la  Hire. 
By  the  direction  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  a  voyage 
was  undertaken  by  Richer  and  Meurisse,  at  the  King's  expense, 
to  the  island  of  Cayenne,  in  South  America,  almost  under  the 
equator,  a.  1672,  to  ascertain  several  philosophical  facts;  the 
refraction  of  light,  the  parallax  of  Mars  and  of  the  sun,  the 
distance  of  the  tropics,  the  variation  of  the  motion  of  pendu- 
lums, &c. 

The  parallax  of  the  sun  is  the  angle  under  which  an  observer 
at  the  sun  wotdd  see  the  semidiameter  of  the  earth.  This  Cas- 
sini  fixed  at  nine  seconds  and  a  half;  and  the  angle  under  which 
we  see  the  sun,  at  sixteen  minutes  and  six  seconds  or  966  se- 
conds; hence  he  concluded  that  these  semidiamcters  are  as 
9^  to  966,  or  as  19  to  1932.  So  tliat,  according  to  Cassini, 
the  semidiameter  of  the  earth  is  100  times  less  than  that  of  the 
sun ;  and  consequently  the  sun  is  a  million  of  times  bigger 
than  the  earth. 

The  parallax  of  the  sun  has  since,  from  the  transit  of  Ve- 
nus 6th  June,  1761,  and  3d  June,  1769,  been  discovered  to  be 
but  about  eight  seconds;  and  consequently  his  comparative 
bulk  to  that  of  the  earth  and  his  distance  from  it  to  be  pro- 
portionally greater.  This  method  of  finding  the  distance  of 
the  earth  from  the  sun,  and  consequently  of  the  other  planets, 
was  first  proposed  by  Dr.  Halley;  v.ho  had  never  seen,  and 
M'as  morally  certain  he  should  never  see  this  appearance. 

Meurisse  died  in  the  voyage.  Richer  returned  in  1673.  His 
answer  on  the  parallax  of  i"»iars  was  not  satisfactory^.  Casshii 
calculated  it  at  fifteen  seconds. 

The  distance  of  the  tropics  was  found  to  be  46°  57'  4". 
But  the  chief  advantage  of  this  voyage  was  ascertaining  the 
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variation  of  tlie  pendulum.  In  1669,  Placard  remarked  that 
clocks  with  a  pendulum  went  slower  in  summer,  and  faster  in 
winter ;  owing,  as  it  was  afterwards  discovered,  to  this,  that 
heat  dilates  hodies,  and  consequentlj' lengthens  the  pendulum; 
but  cold  contracts  them,  and  therefore  shortens  the  pendulum. 
Richer  found  that  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  made  148  vibra- 
tions less  at  Ca'ienne  than  at  Paris ;  that  is,  went  2  minutes  28 
seconds  a  day  slower.  Hence  to  adjust  it,  he  was  obliged  to 
shorten  the  pendulum. 

The  same  thing  was  confirmed  by  Halley  while  at  St.  Helena, 
in  ]  676.  But  the  motion  of  the  pendulum  was  then  supposed, 
and  has  since  been  ascertained,  to  be  also  retarded  near  the 
equator,  by  its  gravity  being  diminished  on  account  of  its 
greater  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  than  near  the 
poles. 

About  this  time  the  French  Jesuit  missionaries,  having  ob- 
tained admission  into  China,  contributed  to  the  improvement 
of  astronomy.  Father  Schaal,  one  of  th.eir  number,  on  account 
of  his  merit,  and  particularly  of  his  skill  in  this  science,  was 
so  highly  honoured  at  the  court  of  China,  that  the  emperor, 
upon  his  death-bed,  named  him  preceptor  to  his  son  and 
successor  Cam-hi.  Schaal  reformed  the  Chinese  calendar,  a 
matter  of  great  importance  in  that  country.  It  was  still 
farther  improved  by  Verbiest,  who  succeeded  Schaal  about 
the  year  1670. 

The  most  eminent  astronomers  in  England,  during  this 
period,  were  Flamstead,  Halley,  and  Hook. 

FLAMSTEAD  was  born  at  Derby,  19th  August,  1646.  He 
composed  a  new  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars,  containing  about 
3000.  He  made  his  observations  first  in  private,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Greenwich,  founded  in 
1675.     He  died  in  1719. 

HALLEY  was  born  at  London,  8th  November,  1656.  He 
cooperated  with  Flamstead,  in  composing  the  catalogue  of 
stars.  In  1676,  he  was  sent  to  St.  Helena  to  make  a  catalogue 
of  the  fixed  stars  which  do  not  rise  above  our  horizon.  These 
he  formed  into  constellations,  and  to  one  of  them  gave  the 
name  of  the  Iloyal  Oak,  in  memory  of  that  tree  in  which 
Charles  II.  saved  himself  from  his  pursuers.  Halley  was  the 
first  who  made  an  accurate  observation  of  the  transit  of  Mer- 
cury over  the  disk  of  the  sun,  Avhich  had  been  obscurely  seen 
by  Gassendi  in  1631,  by  Huygens  and  Hevelius  in  1661.  In 
trying  to  calculate  from  this  observation  tlie  parallax  of  the 
sun,  he  perceived  that  it  would  be  more  exactly  ascertained 
by  the  transit  of  Venus,  which  he  knew  would  not  liappen 
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before  l/^l-  He^  however,  pointed  out  a  method  for  this 
purpose,  which  astronomers  ha-'.e  found  of  the  greatest 
advantage.  Under  King  William,  Halley  was  sent  on  several 
voyages,  to  ohserv'e  the  variations  of  the  compass,  and  for 
other  seientifical  purposes.  He  succeeded  Flamstead  in  the 
Royal  Observatory  in  1/19,  and  died  1742. 

HOOK  invented  several  astronomical  instruments.  He  was 
of  great  service  to  Mr.  Boyle  in  completing  the  invention  of 
the  air-pump.  Being  appointed  one  of  the  surveyors  for  re- 
building London,  he  acquired  a  large  fortune.  He  published 
several  curious  experiments  which  he  had  made  to  explain  the 
motion  of  the  earth  and  planets,  on  the  principles  afterwards 
adopted  by  Newton.     He  died  in  1702. 

Sir  ISAAC  NEWTON  was  born  at  Woolstrope,  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  25th  December,  1642,  and  studied  at 
Cambridge.  The  rapidity  of  his  progress  in  mathematical 
knowledge  Mas  astonishing.  He  perceived  the  theorems  and 
problems  of  Euclid,  as  it  were  by  intuition.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  most  important 
discoveries.  He  was  the  first  who  gave  a  rational  and  complete 
account  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  motion  of  the  planets, 
on  the  principles  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  now  almost 
universally  adopted.  He  is  said  to  have  been  first  led  into 
his  speculations  on  gravitation,  as  he  sat  alone  in  a  garden,  by 
observing  some  apples  fall  to  the  ground.  Newton  was  as 
remarkable  for  his  modesty,  as  for  the  superiority  of  his  genius. 
It  was  Avith  difficulty  he  was  prevailed  on  by  the  solicitations 
of  Halle}-  to  publish  his  Principia,  or  Mathematical  Prin- 
ciples of  Natural  Philosophy,  in  1086,  a  Avork  which  was 
considered  as  the  production  of  a  superior  intelligence.  In 
1704,  he  published  his  Optics  ;  in  1711?  his  Fluxions,  a  new 
mode  of  arithmetical  calculation  of  great  use  in  the  higher 
parts  of  mathematics,  the  invention  of  vv^hich  is  disputed  with 
\n.n\h\  JLeihnitz,  a  German;  and  in  1728,  his  Ciu'onology, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  adjust  by  calculating  the  periods  of 
eclipses.  He  received  in  his  lifetime  the  honour  due  to  his 
singular  merit.  In  17^3,  he  v/as  elected  president  of  the 
Royal  Society;  in  1705,  he  was  knighted  by  Queen  Anne. 
He  was  twice  member  of  parliament.  In  1669,  he  was  made 
master  of  the  mint,  which  place,  together  Vvith  the  presidency 
of  the  Royal  Society,  he  held  till  his  death,  in  1726.  His 
funeral  was  celebrated  with  great  magnificence  ;  the  chan- 
cellor and  five  other  jieers  supported  the  pall.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  monument  is  erected 
to  his  memor5\ 
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The  principles  of  Newton  were  illustrated  and  confirmed  in 
France,  by  Giraldi,  Cassini,  la  Hire,  Delisle,  Louville,  M.  de  la 
Lande,  Maupertuis,  Fontenelle,  Mairan,  M.  de  la  Caille,  &c. 

In  Britain,  by  Flamstead,  Halley,  Winston,  Gregorj^, 

Desagnilliers,  Molyneux,  Bradley,  Keil,  Mercator,  Mitchell, 
Long,  Maclaurin,  &c. 

In  1727?  Bradley  discovered  the  aberration  of  light;  and  the 
nutation  of  the  axis  of  the  earth  in  1745.  The  real  figure 
of  the  earth  was  fully  demonstrated  by  the  admeasurement  of 
a  degree  of  the  meridian  near  the  equator,  and  near  the  polar 
circle,  a  task  which  was  accomplished  by  oi'der  of  Louis  XV. 
in  1737  and  1741.  But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events, 
v/as  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet,  on  the  13th  of  March, 
I7BI,  by  Dr.  Herschel,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Georgium 
Sidus.  Since  that  period  four  small  planets  have  been  dis- 
covered, -whose  orbits  lie  bet\veen  those  of  Mars  and  Jupiter. 
Ceres  was  discovered  in  1801,  by  Mr.  Piazzi,  at  Palermo; 
Pallas,  in  1802,  and  Vesta,  in  1807,  by  Dr.  Gibers;  and  Juno, 
in  1804,  by  Mr.  Harding. 

Meanwhile  the  geography  of  central  Africa  has  been  much 
improved  by  the  travels  of  Mungo  Park,  Browne,  Burkhardt, 
&c. ;  and  much  advantage  may  be  hoped  from  the  interesting 
expedition  despatched,  under  Captain  Parry,  to  explore  the 
North  Polar  seas. 

Gmera/ Divisions  0/ Me  TERRAQUEOUS  GLOBE. 

What  portion  of  the  globe  is  covered  with  water  is  not 
exactly  known.*  It  is  supposed  to  exceed  the  land  at  least  by 
one  third. 

The  whole  collection  of  water  is  called  the  ocean,  or  the  sea. 
It  is  commonly  divided  into  three  parts  ;  the  Atlantic,  which 
separates  Europe  and  Africa  from  America,  about  3000  miles 
broad ;  tlie  Pacific,  which  separates  America  from  Asia, 
10,000  miles  broad  ;  and  the  Indian  ocean,  Avhich  separates 
the  East  Indies  from  Africa,  3000  miles  broad  :  all  of  them 
communicating  with  one  another.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  Nortliern  and  Southern  oceans. 

Certain  parts  of  the  ocean  are  called  seas,  and  have  their 
names  from  the  countries  they  border  on,  as  the  Irish  sea, 
the  Ger)nan  sea. 

A  part  of  the  sea  running  up  into  the  land  is  called  a  gulf, 
as  the  Persian  gulf,  &c.  If  it  l)e  of  great  extent,  it  is  called 
an  inland  sea,  as  the  3fediterranean,  the  Baltic :  if  it  do  not 
go  far  up  into  the  land,  it  is  called  a  bay,  as  the  bay  oi  Biscay, 
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the  bay  of  Bengal,  &c.  :  if  it  be  of  very  small  extent,  it  is 
called  a  creek,  haven,  station,  or  road  for  ships.  A  narrow 
communication  between  two  seas  is  called  a  strait  or  straits, 
as,  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  straits  of  Dover  and  Calais, 
&c.  ;  if  so  shallow  as  to  be  sounded,  a  sound,  as  the  sound  of 
Denmark,  the  sound  of  Mull,  &c. 

A  great  body  of  fresh  water,  surrounded  by  land,  is  called 
a  lake,  as  the  lake  of  Geneva,  the  lake  of  Constance,  &c.  In 
Scotland  and  Ireland  lakes  are  usually  called  lochs  or  loughs, 
as  loch  Lomond,  loch  Ness,  lough  Neagh,  &c.  which  name  is 
also  applied  to  arms  of  the  sea.  Standing  water,  having  earth 
raised  and  appearing  above  it  here  and  there,  or  having  earth 
or  mud  mixed  ^ith  it,  is  called  a  morass,  a  marsh,  a  hog,  Zifen, 
or  swamp. 

A  large  stream  or  body  of  running  water  is  called  a  river  ; 
a  small  stream,  a  brook  or  rivulet ;  a  violent  flux  of  water 
from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  or  down  any  steep  declivity,  is 
called  a  torrent.  A  river  on  which  vessels  may  sail  is  called 
a  navigable  river.  But  rivers  are  usuallj^  distinguished  sim- 
ply by  their  largeness  or  rapidity.  The  hollow  or  cavity  in 
which  a  river  runs  between  its  banks  is  called  its  channel  or 
hed ;  a  place  where  two  rivers  meet,  a  conjluoice  or  conjlux. 
When  a  river  falls  over  a  precipice,  it  is  called  a  cataract  or 
fall ;  if  the  quantity  of  water  be  small,  a  cascade.  The  streams 
or  smaller  rivers  M'hich  run  into  a  great  one  are  called  its 
branches  ;  which  name  is  likewise  given  to  the  divisions  of  a 
river,  when  it  separates  into  two  or  more  channels.  These  are 
sometimes  called  arms,  and  when  they  run  into  the  sea  mouths. 
An  inlet  of  the  sea  into  the  land  is  properly  termed  an  arm  ; 
and  when  the  sea  runs  up  a  river,  a  frith  or  estuanj.  The 
sources  from  Avhich  a  river  flows  are  called  its  springs.  The 
springs  of  most  rivers  are  upon  mountains,  but  several  flow 
from  lakes.  The  7'ight  or  left  bank  of  a  river  is  that  which  is 
of  the  right  or  left  of  a  person  going  from  its  source  towards 
its  mouth.  The  upper  part  of  a  river  is  that  neai'estits  source, 
and  the  Imver  that  nearest  its  mouth. 

A  great  extent  of  land,  containing  many  countries  not 
separated  by  water,  is  called  a  continent.  Land  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea  is  called  an  island :  a  country  almost 
surrounded  by  the  sea,  a  peninsula,  or,  by  a  Greek  word, 
Cliersonesus.  That  neck  of  land  which  joins  a  peninsula  to 
the  continent,  is  called  an  isthmus,  as  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
between  ^s?a  and  Africa:  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  between 
North  and  South  America.  When  the  land  projects  far  into 
the  sea,  it  is  called  ^promontory,  and  the  end  of  it  a  cape  ; 
as,  Cape  Tcenarus  or  Matapan,  the  most  southern  part  of 
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Europe  ;  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  most  southern  part  of 
Africa ;  Cape  Horn,  the  most  southern  part  of  America ; 
Cape  Comorin,  the  most  southern  part  of  Hindoostan,  &c. 
If  the  part  of  land  which  projects  be  small  or  not  high,  it  is 
called  a  point,  a  head-land,  naze,  ness,  or  mull;  as  the  Lizard 
point,  the  Naze  of  Norway,  ^\xc\\?a\-ness,  the  Mull  of  Gallo- 
way or  Cantire. 

When  the  land  rises  to  a  very  great  height  above  the  level 
country,  it  is  called  a  mmmtain  or  a  chain  of  mountains ;  as, 
the  Alps,  in  Europe  ;  Taurus  and  Imaus,  in  Asia  ;  Atlas  and 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  in  Africa  ;  the  Andes^  in  South 
America.  When  the  land  rises  to  a  small  height,  it  is  called 
a  hill.  A  mountain  which  casts  forth  flames  is  called  a  vol- 
cano ;  as  Mount  ^tna,  in  Sicily ;  Vesuvius,  in  Italy  ;  Hecla, 
in  Iceland. 

The  land  is  divided  into  two  great  continents,  called  the 
eastern  and  the  tvestern  continent,  or  the  old  and  netv  world. 
The  eastern  continent  comprehends  Europe,  Asia,  ?ind  Africa; 
the  western,  America ;  so  called  from  Americus  Vespucius, 
a  native  of  Florence,  in  the  service  of  Portugal,  who  having 
made  some  trifling  discoveries,  a.d.  1497,  had  the  address  to 
give  his  name  to  that  part  of  the  world ;  although  it  had  been 
discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa,  in 
the  service  of  Spain,  a.  d.  1492. 

The  surface  of  the  earth,  or  particular  parts  of  it,  are  re- 
presented by  Maps  ;  the  top  of  which  is  the  north,  and  the 
Ijottom  the  south  :  on  these  are  marked  the  degrees  of  longi- 
tude. The  right  hand  is  the  east,  and  the  left  is  the  west : 
on  these  are  marked  the  degrees  of  latitude.  From  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  maps  are  drawn  the  meridians  or  lines  of  longi- 
tude, and  from  side  to  side  the  parallels  or  degrees  of  latitude. 
Among  the  latter  are  included  the  equator,  the  tropics,  and 
polar  circles.  Rivers  are  represented  by  black  lines ;  moun- 
tains, by  a  sort  of  cloud ;  forests  and  woods,  by  a  kind  of 
shrub ;  bogs  or  morasses,  by  shades ;  sands  or  shallows,  by 
small  dots  ;  roads  for  ships  usually  by  double  lines  ;  the  depth 
of  water  in  or  near  harbours,  by  figures  expressing  fathoms, 
each  2  yards  or  6  feet ;  and  towns  by  °,  or  by  the  shape  of  a 
small  house. 

The  measures  most  commonly  mentioned  in  geographical 
books  are  miles  and  leagues.  The  English  statute  mile  con- 
sists of  5280  feet,  1760  yards,  or  8  furlongs.  The  Turkish, 
Italian,  and  old  Roman  mile,  is  nearly  the  same  with  the 
English :  the  Scotch  and  Irish  mile  is  about  1|  English  :  the 
Dutch,  Spanish,  and  Polish  mile,  is  about  3|  English :  the 
German  is  more  than  4  English :  the  Danish  and  Hungarian 
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is  from  5  to  6  English  :  the  Swedish  is  nearly  7  English. 
The  French  league  is  nearly  3  English  miles,  and  the  English 
marine  league  is  3  English  miles. 

Several  large  countries,  subject  to  one  sovereign,  are  called 
an  empire.  A  smaller  extent  of  territory  subject  to  one  sove- 
reign, is  called  a  kingdom  ;  a  still  smaller  extent,  a  duchy  or 
principaliti/. 

The  cA«^/ EMPIRES  luhich  have  existed  in  the  World. 

The  first  great  empire  in  the  world  was  the  Babylonian  or 
Assyrian,  in  Asia,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Nimrod, 
who  built  Babylon,  not  long  after  the  deluge,  b.  c.  2217  ; — 
afterwards  greatly  enlarged  by  Ninas,  who  built  Nineveh, 
B.C.  2059,  and  by  his  queen  Seinirdmis ; — overturned  by 
Cyrus,  who  established  the  second  great  empire,  namely,  that 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  b.  c.  438.  This  empire  was 
overturned  by  Alexander  the  Great,  King  of  Macedonia,  who 
established  the  empire  of  the  Greeks  and  3Iacedonians,  b.  c. 
330.  His  conquests,  after  his  death,  were  shai'ed  among  his 
generals.  The  chief  of  them  were  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  Selen- 
cus  in  Asia,  and  the  descendants  of  Ant  is  onus  in  Macedonia. 

All  these  kingdoms  afterwards  fell  under  the  empire  of 

the  Romans,  which  comprehended  the  greatest  part  of  the 
then  known  world.  The  Roman  empire  was  overturned — in 
the  west  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  and  other  barbarous 
nations  from  the  north,  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries :  whose 
descendants  now  possess  several  of  the  most  fertile  countries 
of  Europe  : — in  the  east,  first  by  the  followers  of  Mahomet, 
under  the  name  of  Saracens  :  and  finally  by  the  Turks,  who 
still  keep  possession  of  their  conquests. 

The  chief  Commercial  States  in  ancient  Times. 

The  Phoenicians  w-ere  the  first  who  distinguished  themselves 
by  commerce,  Cic.  de  rep.  lib.Z.apud.Non.  v.  35.,  particularly 
the  inhabitants  of  TYRE  and  Sidon.  The  next  were  the 
CARTHAGINIANS, whose  chief  city,  Carthage,  was  founded 
by  a  colony  of  Tyrians.  Among  the  Greeks,  commerce  was 
cultivated  chiefly  by  the  Athe>'ta?js  and  Corinthians,  and  in 

later  times  by  the  Rhodians. The  communication  from 

Greece,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  with  INDIA,  which, 
in  all  ages,  has  been  the  great  source  of  commerce,  was  in 
ancient  times  by  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas.  The  produc- 
tions of  India  were  brought  by  land  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxiis, 
then  down  that  river  into  the  Caspian  sea,  from  thence  up  the 
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Cp'7cs,  and  then  over  land  to  the  river  Phasis  and  the  Euxine 
sea,  Strah.  xi.  ^j.  609. ;  PUn.  vi.  YJ.  s.  19.  The  riches  ac- 
quired by  this  commerce  are  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  story  of  the  voyage  of  Jason  in  the  ship  Argo,  in  quest  of 

tlie  golden  fleece,  Strah.  i.  45. That  communication  is  now 

entirely  shut  up  by  the  Tartars,  who  have  diverted  the  course  of 
the  Oxus,  so  that  it  does  not  empty  itself  into  the  Caspian  sea. 

The  Tyrians  brought  their  commodities  from  India  by  the 
Red  sea,  and  over  the  isthmus  of  Suez. 

After  Tyre  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  the  city 
of  ALEXANDRIA  in  Egypt,  founded  by  that  prince,  became 
the  principal  seat  of  commerce,  Straho,  xvii.  jj.  798.,  and 
continued  to  be  so  till  it  Avas  taken  by  the  Saracens  in  the  Jth 
century. 

The  singular  institutions  of  the  Jews  were  unfavourable  to 
commerce.  V\^e  read,  however,  of  Solomon's  having  fitted 
out  fleets,  which,  under  the  direction  of  Phtenician  pilots, 
sailed  from  Ezion-geher,  on  the  Red  sea,  to  Tarshish  and 
Ophir,  supposed  to  have  been  ports  in  the  kingdom  of  Sofala, 
on  the  south-east  coast  of  Africa ;  Avhence  they  returned  in 
three  years  with  rich  cargoes,  1  Kings,  x.  11,  12.  22.  and  23. 

The  Egyptians,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Sesostris,  b.  c. 
1510,  are  said  to  have  opened  a  commerce  with  India,  Diod. 
Sic.  I.  p.  64.,  where  that  king  is  reported  to  have  made  con- 
siderable conquests,  Ibid.  But  this  is  denied  by  Strabo,  xv. 
p.  687-,  who  says,  that  the  ancient  Egj-ptians  were  so  far  from 
cultivating  commerce,  that  they  even  refused  strangers  admis- 
sion into  their  harbours,  Strah.  xvii.  p.  791.  and  802. 

The  Romans,  at  no  period  of  their  state,  ever  encouraged 
commerce.  Towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  ho^vever,  and 
under  the  emperors,  it  became  an  object  of  greater  attention, 
as  being  necessary  to  supply  them  witli  the  articles  of  luxury. 
These  were  brought  to  Rome  from  various  places.  From 
Arabia  and  India  they  were  procured  by  the  way  of  the  Red 
sea  and  Alexandria,  or  by  the  gulf  of  Persia  and  up  the 
Euphrates,  thence  through  the  deserts  of  Arabia  to  Pattnyra, 

and  from  it  to  the  Mediterranean. Strabo  says  that  120 

ships,  in  his  time,  were  employed  in  bringing  merchandise 
from  India  into  Egypt,  ii.  ;;.  118.  This  traliic  was  carried  on 
entirely  v»'ith  bullion,  as  it  still  is  to  China.  Pliny  complains 
that  50  millions  of  sesterces  were  sent  thither  annuall)', 
(//.  S.  qidngenties,  equal  to  403,645/.  16.9.  bd.)  and  that  the 
merchandises  brought  from  thence  were  sold  at  Rome  at  a 
hundred  for  one  profit,  that  is,  at  about  40  millions  sterling 
of  our  money  for  the  Avhole  imported,  PUn.  vi.  23.  .?.  26. 

As  the  Romans  had  no  articles  of  their  own  produce  to  give 
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in  exchange  for  foreign  commodities,  we  may  see  the  reason 
uliy  they  discouraged  commerce,  because  it  carried  away 
money,  and  brought  them  nothing  in  return.  Hence  we  find 
the  exportation  of  gokl  prohibited  in  the  Codex,  iv.  63.  2.,  so 
in  former  times,  Cic.  Flacc.  28. ;  and  to  t'le  exportation  of 
money  to  foreign  countries  for  articles  of  luxury,  when  the 
former  means  of  procuring  ^vealth  by  conquest  no  longer  ex- 
isted, we  may  impute  the  scarcity  of  gold,  and  consequently 
the  great  alloy  in  the  gold  coins  under  the  later  emperors ; 
thus,  under  Nero,  there  M'ere  only  45  aureiy  or  gold  pieces, 
made  from  a  pound  of  gold,  Pli)t.  xxxiii.  3. ;  but  under  Con- 
stantine,  7--  ^A'he  immunities  said  to  have  been  granted  to 
merchants  at  difterent  times,  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  5.;  Lamprid. 
in  Alexandra  Sever,  were  to  those  only  who  dealt  in  the  corn- 
trade,  and  imported  provisions  in  their  own  ships  for  the  use 
of  the  city.  For  several  ages  the  only  professions  thought 
respectable  among  the  Romans  were  the  military  and  agricul- 
ture ;  the  employment  of  a  merchant  was  reckoned  unsuitable 
to  the  character  of  a  Roman  citizen,  JJioJii/s.  ii.  28.  The 
nobility  were  forbidden  to  trade,  both  under  the  republic, 
Liv.  xxi.  63. ;  Cic.  Verr.  v.  18. 3  and  under  the  emperors. 
Dig.  50.  3. ;   Cod.  iv.  63.  3. 

During  the  existence  of  tlie  Roman  republic,  the  city  of 
Marseilles  in  France  carried  on  a  considerable  commerce.  In 
early  times  it  waged  war  successfully  against  the  Carthaginians 
on  the  subject  of  fishing,  Justin,  xlii.  5.  After  Carthage 
grew  powerful  by  concjuest,  and  engaged  in  war  ^vith  the 
Romans,  Marseilles  became  the  ally  of  Rome.  During  the 
Punic  wars  the  Massilians  acquired  great  opulence  by  trade, 
and  still  more  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage  and  of  Corinth ; 
but  in  the  contest  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  having  im- 
prudently engaged  too  keenly  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  their 
city  was  taken  by  the  generals  of  Caesar  after  an  obstinate 
defence,  and  never  afterwards  recovered  its  former  prosperity, 
Strah.  iii.  180. 

The  barbarous  nations  which  overran  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  west,  extinguished  conunerce,  together  with  the  arts.  Con- 
cerning the  revival  of  commerce,  first  in  Italy,  and  then  in  other 
countries,  an  account  will  be  given  hereafter  in  its  proper  place. 


Different  Forms  0/ Government. 

A  LARGE  society  of  men  united  under  one  government  for 
their  common  security  and  welfare,  is  called  a  state.  That 
part  of  the  earth  which  they  possess  i;;  called  the  territory/  of 
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that  state  ;  and  the  body  of  inhabitants  the  people.  The  power 
of  governing  a  state  is  called  i\\Q  sovereignty  ;  and  the  person 
or  persons  who  exercise  it  the  sovereign.  The  power  of  pre- 
scribing general  rules  or  laws  is  the  legislative  part  of  the 
sovereignty  ;  the  power  of  executing  the  laws,  and  of  dis- 
charging all  functions  of  government  which  cannot  be  regu- 
lated by  laws,  is  the  executive  part  of  the  sovereignty.  The 
particular  manner  in  which  the  sovereignty  is  exercised,  is 
called  \heform  of  government.  When  it  is  exercised  by  one 
person  it  is  called  a  ononarchy.  When  the  power  of  the 
monarch  is  limited  by  law,  it  is  called  a  limited  monarchy. 
When  the  power  of  the  monarch  is  not  limited  by  law,  the 
government  is  said  to  be  absolute  or  arbitrary.  When  the 
government  is  very  absolute  it  is  called  despotic.  When  the 
supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  many,  it  is  called  a 
repuhlic.  If  it  be  possessed  by  the  nobles,  it  is  called  an 
aristocracy  ;  if  by  a  few,  an  oligarchy  ;  if  by  the  people  at 

large,  a  democracy.- When  only  one  of  these  forms  obtains, 

the  government  is  called  simjjle  ;  when  two  or  all  of  them  are 
united,  it  is  denominated  a  mixed  government.  Thus  the 
British  government  partakes  of  the  monarchical,  aristocratical, 
and  democratical  forms  ;  which  Polybius  saj^s  was  the  case 
with  the  government  of  Rome,  and  extols  as  the  most  excel- 
lent system  of  government  then  in  the  world,  9.  and  16. 

The  monarchical  form  appears  to  have  been  the  most  an- 
cient, and  is  thought  to  have  originated  from  the  authority  of 
a  father  over  his  children.  As  far  as  we  can  trace  from  his- 
tory, it  arose  from  a  number  of  individuals,  heads  of  families 
or  of  tribes,  choosing  a  certain  person  for  his  wisdom  or  valour 
to  be  their  leader  in  war,  and  to  preside  over  their  councils,  to 
administer  justice,  and  perform  other  acts  for  the  public  good 
in  time  of  peace,  Sanmel,  viii.  20. ;  Herodot.  i.  95.  &c. ;  Cic. 
deoffic.  ii.  12.  ;  Polyh.  vi.  3.  This  chief  or  king  was  at  first 
purely  elective ;  but  afterwards  became  hereditarj?^,  or  partly 
hereditary  and  partly  elective.  The  dominions  of  princes,  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  world,  were  generally  but  of  small  extent, 
Justin,  i.  1.-,  Joshua,  xii.  and  xxiv.;  &c.  Almost  every  city 
had  its  own  king,  or  tyrant ;  for  so  by  the  Greeks  they  were 
commonly  called  (Tvpawoi,  reges,  reguli,  vel  jrrincipes,  Nep. 
Miltiad.  8.;  Strab.  vii.  p.  310.)  The  abuse  of  power,  and 
other  causes,  occasioned  the  expulsion  of  kings,  and  the 
establishment  of  republican  or  free  governments.  The  licen- 
tiousness and  corruption  of  these  produced  their  destruction, 
and  commonly  terminated  in  despotism. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  a  state,  M'hich  secure  the  rights 
of  its  inhabitants^  and  regulate  the  conduct  of  its  rulers,  are 

called 
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called  its  Constitution,  Although  despotic  governments 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  a  constitution,  yet  even  in 
these,  there  are  certain  things  established  by  law  or  custom, 
to  which  the  sovereign  is  obliged  to  conform,  and  which  he 
dares  not  violate. 

When  several  states  form  a  perpetual  alliance  for  their 
mutual  safety  and  happiness,  they  are  called  United  States  ; 
as,  the  Greek  and  Achaian  republics  of  old ;  the  Swiss  can- 
tons, and  the  states  of  Holland  and  of  America^  in  modern 
times. 

Different  Religions. 

The  Religions  which  chiefly  prevail  in  the  world,  are  the 
Christian  and  Mahometan,  Such  as  profess  neither  of  these, 
are  called  Pagans  or  Heathens. 

Tlie  Jeivish  Religion  is  peculiar  to  the  Jews  ;  but  they,  for 
a  long  time,  have  had  no  political  establishment. 

A  number  of  Christians  adhering  to  the  same  opinions  and 
form  of  worship,  is  called  a  church. 

Those  Christians  who  profess  submission  to  the  Pope,  are 
called  Roman  Catholics  or  Papists.  Those  who  have  separated 
from  that  church  are  called  Protestants  or  Reformed  ;  but  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  they  are  termed  Heretics.  From  the  two 
most  eminent  reformers,  Luther  and  Calvin,  those  who  em- 
brace the  opinions  of  the  former  are  called  Lntherans  ;  of  the 
latter,  Calvinists. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  are  much  the  same 
with  those  of  Calvin,  but  its  discipline  and  form  of  worship  are 
different.  The  church  of  England  maintains  a  diversity  of 
rank  among  its  pastors,  the  chief  of  whom  are  called  bishops 
and  archbishops  ;  whence  this  form  of  church-government  is 
termed  Episcopact/,  Prelacy,  or  Hierarchy.  But  the  Calvinists 
hold  an  equality  of  rank  among  the  ministers  of  religion,  Avhonx 
they  also  call  ^jresbyters ;  whence  in  Scotland,  because  the 
church  is  governed  by  meetings  called  presbyteries,  consisting 
of  ministers  and  lay-members,  termed  riding  elders,  the  na- 
tional religion  is  called  Presbyterian. 

Christians,  who  renounced  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff and  obey  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  are  said  to  be 
of  the  Greek  Church. 

That  religion  which  is  sanctioned  by  law,  and  its  teachers 
supported  by  the  public,  is  called  the  established  religion,  or 
the  established  church.  Those  who  differ  from  it  are  called 
Dissenters,  Nonconformists,  Dissidents,  Seceders,  Sectaries, 

&c. 
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&c.     If  such  are  allowed  openly  to  profess  their  religion,  they 
are  said  to  be  tolerated. 

Those  who  deny  the  validity  of  infant  baptism,  are  called 
Anahajitists.  Those  who  assert  that  there  is  no  authority  in 
scripture  for  a  national  or  established  religion,  are  called 
Indejicndents.  Those  who  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
established  church,  are  called  Orthodox ;  those  who  do  not. 
Heterodox.  The  most  violent  disputes  have  often  been  raised 
in  the  Christian  church  about  doctrines  diflicult  to  be  imder- 
stood.  Those  who  differed  from  the  established  belief  con- 
cerning the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  were  in  ancient  times 
called  Arinns,  from  one  Arias,  a  priest  of  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  who  died  a.  336;  and  in  modern  times  also  Socinians, 
from  Socimis,  a  native  of  Sienna  in  Italy,  who  died  in  Poland 
a.  1604,  the  latter  differing  in  several  particulars  from  the 
former.  Those  who  differ  from  the  established  doctrine  con- 
cerning predestination  or  necessity,  and  free  will,  are  called 
Arminians,  from  James  Arminius,  a  Dutch  divine,  who  died 
a.  1609. 


EUROPE. 

Europe  is  situate  between  36  and  72  degrees  north  latitude, 
and  between  10  deg.  west,  and  65  deg.  east  longitude,  from 
London ;  extending  about  3000  miles  from  North  Cape  to 
Cape  Matapan,  south  of  the  Morea,  and  2500  from  east  to 
west.  It  is  by  far  the  least  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world 
in  extent,  but  the  most  considerable  by  the  genius  of  its  in- 
habitants. It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Northern  or 
frozen  ocean  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  which  divides 
it  from  America  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean,  which 
divides  it  from  Africa ;  on  the  east  by  Asia,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  the  Archipelago  or  JK^ean  sea,  the  Dardanelles  or 
the  Hellespont,  the  sea  of  Marmora  or  the  Propo7itis,  the 
straits  of  Constantinople  or  the  Thracian  JBosphorus,  the  Black 
sea  or  the  JSuxbie,  the  straits  of  Kaffa  or  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
phoras,  the  sea  of  Asoph  or  the  Palus  3Ice6tis,  the  Don  or 
the  Tandis,  a  line  from  thence  to  the  Wolga  or  liha,  from 
thence  to  the  Ural  mountains  or  M.  Hyperhorei. 

The  chief  Seas,  Straits,  and  Gulfs  of  Europe  are  : 
The  White  sea ;  the  Baltic,  anciently  3Iare  Suei'mon,  or 
Sinus  Codanus  ;  the  Cattegat ;  the  Scaggerac  Sea ;  the  North 
sea,  or  German  ocean  j   the  Atlantic  ocean;  the  Irish  sea; 
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the  British  channel ;  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  Ionian  sea,  be- 
tween the  south  of  Italy  and  Greece  ;  the  sea  of  the  Levant, 
along  the  coast  of  Syria  ;  the  Archipelago  or  Mare  JEgium  ; 
the  sea  of  Marmora  or  the  Propontis;  the  Bhick  sea  or  Fontus 
Euxinus  ;  and  the  sea  of  Azoph  or  Pa/us  Mccotis. 

The  chief  Straits  are — The  Sound,  the  Great  and  Little  Belt, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  ;  the  straits  of  Dover,  joining  the 
North  sea  and  the  British  channel ;  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  or 
Fretilin  Hercnleum,  or  Gadifa/ium,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  the  straits  of  Bonifaccio,  between  Corsica  and 
Sardinia  5  the  straits  of  Messina,  or  Fretinn  SiculiDn,  between 
Messina  and  Italy ;  the  Dardanelles  or  Hellespont^  between 
the  Archipelago  and  the  sea  of  Marmora  ;  the  straits  of  Con- 
stantinople or  Thracian  Bosplwriis,  joining  the  sea  of  Mar- 
mora and  the  Black  sea ;  and  tlie  straits  of  CaflFa  or  Cimmerimi 
Bosphorus,  between  the  Black  sea  and  the  sea  of  Azoph. 

The  Gulfs  and  Bays  are — The  gulfs  of  Bothnia,  Finland,  and 
Riga,  in  the  Baltic ;  the  bay  of  Biscay,  west  of  France  and 
north  of  Spain  ;  the  gulf  of  Lyons,  Sinns  Gal/icns,  south  of 
France ;  the  gulf  of  Venice  or  Sinus  Uadriaticus,  ike.  between 
Italy  and  Turkey. 

The  principal  Rivers  in  Europe  are,  the 


Douro,  Dnrius  ; 
Garonne,  Garumna  ; 
Loire,  Liger  ; 
Seine,  Sequana  ; 
Scheld,  Sculdis  ; 
Maese,  Mosa  ; 
Rhine,  Rlienus ; 
Weser,  Visurgis  ; 
Elbe,  Alhis; 
Oder,  Viadrus; 


VVolga,  Rha  ; 

Don,  Tunais  ; 

Dnieper,  Borysthenes  ; 

Niester,  Tyras  ; 

Danube,  Danuhius  or  Istcr ; 

Po,  Fadus  ; 

Rhone,  Rhodanus  ; 

Ebro,  Iberiis  ; 

Guadal quiver,  Boetis; 

Guadiana,  Anas  ; 

Tajo,  Tagus; 

The  Vistula,  the  Dwina  at  Riga,  and  the  Dwina  at  Arch- 
angel, 

Ancient  Divisions  0/ Europe. 

Scandinavia,  now  Denmark,  Norway,  Lapland,  Finland, 
and  Sweden  ;  Genyiania,  Germany ;  Sarmatia  or  Scythia, 
Poland,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Little  Tartary,  covintries  un- 
known to  the  Romans  j    Dacia,  Moldavia,  Walachia,  and 

Transylvania  J 
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Transylvania;  3I(Esia,  Servia  and  Bulgaria;  Thracia,  Ro- 
mania ;  3Iacedoma,  still  called  by  the  same  name ;  ThessaliUf 
Thessaly  ;  Gr<scia  propria,  Livadia ;  Peloponnesus,  Morea  ; 
Epirns,  Albania  and  lanina;  Illyricwn,  Dalmatia,  Bosnia, 
Croatia,  and  Sclavonia  5  Paniionia,  Hungary ;  JVorwian,  Aus- 
tria; RlicEtia  and  Vindelicia,  Tyrol,  and  the  country  of  the 
Grisons ;  Gallia,  France;  Helvetia,  Switzerland;  Belgia, 
Flanders;  J5«;'ai'irt,  Holland ;  i?n7a;»«'«,  Britain ;  Hibernia, 
Ireland  ;  Hispatiia,  Spain  and  Portugal ;  Baleares  or  Balea- 
rides  Insul(B,  Ivica,  Majorca,  and  Minorca ;  Corsica,  Sardi- 
7iia ;  Sicilia;  Italia. 


3Iodern  Divisions. 


Countries. 

Lapland 

Norway 
Denmark 
Sweden 
Russia 

Ireland 
Great  Britain 
Holland 

Flanders 

France 

Switzerland 

Germany 

Bohemia 

Hungary 
Transylvania 

Poland 

Prussia 


Portugal 
Spain 
Corsica 
Sardinia 

Sicily 

(piedmont,  5tc. 
^  J  Venice 
^  \  Pope's  ter. 

V.Naples 
TurkeyinEurope 


Capital. 


Cliristiana 
Copenhagen 
Stockholm 
Petersburg 


Dublin  I 

London         J 
Amsterdam 

Brussels 

Paris 
Bern 
Vienna 

Prague 

Presburg 
Hermanstadt 

Warsaw 

Koninffsberg* 


Lisbon 
Madrid 
Bastia 
Cagliari 

Palermo 

Turin 
Venice 

Rome 

Naples 
Constantinople 


•{ 


NORTH. 
Dist.  4-  Bearing 
from  London. 

{ 

540  N. 
500  N.  E. 
750  N.  E. 
1140  N.E. 

mODLE 

270  N.W 

180  E 

180  S.E. 

200  S.  E. 
420  S.  E. 
600  E. 

600  E. 

780  E. 
1020  E. 

760  E. 


SOUTH. 
850  S.W. 
800  S. 


Government, 

Subj.to  Sweden"! 
and  Russia  J 
Subj.  to  Sweden 
Absolute 
Absolute 
Despotic 


Limited  mo-  1 
narchy  _         _f 

Monarchical 

Subj.totheK.ofl 

theNetherlandsj 

Monarchical 

Republican 

Mostly  absolute 

Subject  to  the  \ 

Emp.of  Austria/ 

The  same 

The  same 

Subject  to  Rus-"| 
sia,  Prussia,  > 
and  Austria  J 

Absolute 


560  S.  E. 
702  S.  E. 

820  S.  E. 

870  S.  E. 
1320  S.E. 


Absolute 

Subj.  to  France 

Absolute 

Subj.  to  the  K.") 

of  Naples  J 
Subj.  to  Sardinia 
Subj.  to  Austria 
Subj.    to    the  \ 

Pope  J 

Absolute 
Despotic 


Religion. 

Protestants,   and 
some  Heathens. 
Protestants. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
Greek  Church 


Protestants. 

The  same. 

Roman  Catholic. 

The  same. 

R.  Cath.  &  Prot. 

The  same. 

Roman  Catholic. 

The  same. 
The  same. 

R.  Cath.  &  Prot. 

Protestants. 


Roman  Catholics 
The  same. 
The  same. 
The  same. 

The  same. 

The  same. 
The  same. 

The  same. 

The  same. 
Mahometans. 


*  But  the  capital  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  dominions  is  BERLIN,  in  Brandcn- 
hurgh,  Upper  Saxony,  Germany,  540  E. 

ITALY. 


Italy* 
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ITALY. 


Italy  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  the  Alps, 
which  separate  it  from  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France ; 
on  the  west  it  is  separated  from  France  by  the  river  Var ;  every 
where  else  it  is  surrounded  b)"  the  Mediterranean.  It  extends 
(300  miles  in  lensfth  in  the  form  of  a  boot,  between  38  and  4/ 
deg.  north  lat.  and  about  400  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth, 
between  G  and  19  deg.  east  long,  from  London.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  Apennines,  Mhich  run  the  whole  length 
of  it. 

Italy  was  anciently  called  by  various  names,  especially  by 
the  poets,  Salurnki^  Aasonki,  Q^nofria;  and  also  Hesjieria 
by  the  Greeks,  because  it  lay  west  of  them. 


Ancient  and  3Ioilern  Divisions  of  Italy. 


J/oderti. 
Piedmont 
Genoa 
Milan 
Mantua 
Venice 
Parma 
Modena 
Tuscany 

Lucca 

States  of  the 
Church     ^ 


Naples 


i 


Ancient. 


GalliaCisalpina< 


Etruria 

vel 
Tuscia 
Umbria 
Picenum 
Latium,  &c. 
Samniiaii 
Campania 
Apulia 
Calabria,  &c. 


Capitals. 

Governments. 

Turin, 
(Jeuoa, 

AugustaTaurinorum  \ 
Genua                             \ 

K.  of  Sardinia. 

Milan, 

Mcdiulanum 

1 

Mantua, 

Mantua 

\ 

Austria. 

Venice 

J 

Parma 

Duchy. 

Modena, 

Milt  inn 

Austria. 

Florence 

,  Florentia 

Grand  Ducby. 

Lucca, 

Litca 

Austria. 

Rome, 

Roma 

The  Pope, 

'iXaples,     2Veapolls 


K.  of  Naples. 


Before  the  days  of  Augustus,  Italy  north  of  the  rivers  Macra 
and  Rubicon  was  called  Gallia  Citerior,  or  Cisalpina ;  in 
later  times,  TogCifa,  from  the  use  of  the  Roman  foga,  the 
inhabitants,  after  the  Social  war,  being  admitted  to  the  right 
of  citizens.  It  was  divided  into  to'O  parts,  Cispaddna  and 
Transpaddna,  by  the  Padus,  or  Po,  running  through  the 
middle  of  it. 

This  river,  called  also  by  the  poets  Eriddnns,  is  joined,  on 
the  north,  by  the  Tictnus,  Tessino,  issuing  from  the  lake  Fer- 
hdniis,  Maggiore,  near  Avhich  river  Hannibal  first  defeated  the 
Romans  under  Scipio  ;  by  the  Addua,  from  the  lake  Lariits, 
the  lake  of  Comu  ;  the  MiuciuSj  the  Miucio,  from  the  lake 

Bendcusy 
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Benaciis,  the  lake  of  Garda,  &c.  On  the  south  by  the 
Trehia,  near  which  Hannibal  defeated  the  Romans  a  second 
time  nnder  Sempronius ;  by  the  RJienus,  Rheno,  &c.  In  an 
island  formed  by  the  Rheniis,  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Augustus 
met  after  the  battle  of  Mufina,  and*  divided  the  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire. 

The  chief  divisions  of  CISALPINE  GAUL  were, 

Liguria: — Towns,  Genua,  Genoa;  Niccca,  Nice. 

Taurini: — Augusta  Taurinorum,  Turin. 

Insubres  : — Mediolanum,  Milan;  Timmim,  Pavia;  near 
which  Francis  I.  King  of  France  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  generals  of  Charles  V.  1525. 

Cenomanni  : — JBrixia,   Brescia;     Cremona;    Bedridcum, 
near  which  Otho  was  defeated  l)y  the  generals  of  Vitellius; 
Mantua,  near  which  stood  Andes,  a  village,   where  Virgil, 
was  born. 

EuGANEi : — Tridentum,  Trent,  famous  for  a  general  coimcil 
which  began  to  be  held  there  the  13th  of  December,  1545,  and 
lasted  eighteen  years,  till  the  2d  of  December,  1563,  with  va- 
rious intermissions.  Verona,  on  the  Athesis  or  Adige,  birth- 
place of  Catullus,  famous  for  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre. 

Veneti  : — Pataviwn,  Padua,  birthplace  of  Livy ;  Aquileia, 
famous  for  the  obstinate  resistance  it  made  to  Attila,  King  of 
the  Huns,  who  took  it  a.  d.  452.  North  of  this  is  the  river 
TiniCiims;  Forum  Julii,  Friuli.  Venice,  once  the  capital  of 
a  po\verful  republic,  was  not  founded  before  the  fifth  century. 
It  is  built  on  72  islands,  and  amongst  its  most  remarkable 
edifices  are,  the  Rialto  bridge,  the  palace  of  the  Doge,  the 
church  of  St.  Marc,  &c. 

HisTRiA : — Tergeste,  Trieste. 

LiNGciNES,  Ravenna;  near  which  Of?o«ce?',  King  of  the  He- 
ruli,  was  defeated  by  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Goths,  a.  d. 
493,  and  vfhere  that  king  kept  his  court,  as  the  Emperor  Valen- 
tinian  had  done  before  him.  It  is  now  a  disagreeable  town 
surrounded  with  marshes,  about  four  miles  from  the  sea. 

Bo.ji:  Bononia,  Bologna;  MuCina,  Modena,  where  Deci- 
mus  Brutus,  being  besieged  by  Antony,  was  relieved  by  the 
consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  and  Octavius,  afterwards  called 
Augustus;  Parma;  Placentia. 

The  chief  parts  of  ITALIA  PROPRIA  were,  Etruria, 
Umbria,  Picenum,  Latium,  Camjiania,  Samtiium,  Apulia, 
Calabria,  Lucania,  Brutii;  besides  some  small  states  not 
included  in  any  of  these, 

1.  ETRURIA, 
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I.  ETRURIA,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Macra, 
and  on  tlie  south  by  tlie  Tiber;  anciently  divided  into  twelve 
parts,  the  rulers  of  which  were  called  Lucumones. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Macra,  Lima;  on  the  yluser,  Luca^ 
Lucca ;  on  the  A)'nus,  Arno,  Pisce,  Pisa ;  Florentia,  Florence, 
the  present  capital  ofTuscanj';  north  of  which,  Fesiilce  and 
Pistoria,  Pistoja,  near  which  Catiline  was  defeated;  Portus 
HercuVis  JLihunii,  Leghorn ;  Votaterrce,  near  which  is  a  fam- 
ous boiling  lake;  Sena,  Siena,  Avhere  the  Italian  is  now  spoken 
in  its  greatest  purity;  Arreiium,  Arrezzo;  north  of  which, 
Tusci,  the  seat  of  the  younger  Pliny,  near  the  source  of  the 
Tiber;  Corto/ia;  Perusia,yA\erelj.  Antonius  was  starved  out 
by  Augustus ;  near  which  Lucas  Trasinienas,  where  the  Ro- 
mans, under  Flaminius,  received  a  third  overthrow  from 
Hannibal;  Clusium,  the  city  of  Porsena;  llaselUe,  on  the 
Umbro;  north-west  of  it  Veta/oJiii,  near  the  prom.  Papa- 
Ionium,  opposite  to  the  island  JEthalia,  or  Ilva,  Elba, 
abounding  in  iron;  Cosa,  near  mount  Argentarias ;  Vulsinii, 
on  a  lake  of  that  name;  Tarquinii,  whence  King  Tarquin; 
Centum  Cellce,  Civita  Vecchia;  Care,  the  seat  of  Mezentius; 
the  inhabitants.  Cerates,  for  having  hospitably  entertained  the 
Romans  and  Vestal  Virgins,  who  lied  thither  when  Rome  was 
taken  by  the  Gauls,  obtained  the  freedom  of  Rome,  except  the 
right  of  voting.  Hence,  In  Tahalas  Cerilam  referre,  to 
deprive  one  of  that  right. — Vcji,  the  people,  Vejentes,  taken 
by  Camillus  after  a  ten  years'  siege;  Falerii,  the  people, 
Falisci,  near  mount  Soracte,  also  taken  by  Camillus. 

IL  UMBRL\,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  ItuMcon,  now 
called  Pisatella  or  liugone;  Ariminum,  Rimini,  on  the 
Riniinus ;  which  Cssar  first  took  after  crossing  the  Rubicon ; 
Pisaurion,  Pesaro,  on  the  Pisaiirus;  south  of  which  the  river 
Metaurus,  Metro,  Avhere  Hasdrubal  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
the  consuls  Livy  and  Nero ;  Urhinum,  Urbino ;  Scnogallia, 
built  by  the  Galli  Senones;  Nuceria;  Camerinum,  the 
people,  Camertes:  Spoletium,S^o\e\Xo;  whither  water  is  still 
conveyed  from  a  neighbouring  mountain,  called  St.  Francis, 
by  an  aqueduct  of  surprising  height,  being  in  one  place  230 
yards  from  the  foundation  of  the  lowest  arch  to  the  top  of  the 
aqueduct. 

Hannibal  first  attacked  Spoletium  after  his  victory  at  the 
Thrasymene  lake,  and  was  repulsed,  Llv.  xxii.  9.  The  fact 
is  coinmemorated  by  an  inscription  over  one  of  its  gates,  still 
called  from  thence  Porta  di  Faga. 

INTERAMNA, 
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INTERAMNA,  now  Terni,  the  birthplace  of  Tacitus  the 
historian,  and  of  Tacitus  the  emperor;  standing  in  a  beautiful 
valley  between  two  branches  of  the  river  Nar,  now  Nera; 
whence  its  ancient  name  {inter  amiies,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  5.) 
The  road  from  Loretto  to  Rome  runs  from  Spoletto  to  this 
town  over  the  highest  of  the  Apennines.  Three  miles  from 
Terni,  the  river  Felhius,  Velino,  rushes  down  a  precipice  300 
feet  high,  dashing  witli  such  violence  against  the  rocky  bottom, 
that  a  vast  cloud  of  watery  smoke  is  raised  all  around.  Addison 
is  of  opinion  that  Virgil  had  this  gulf  in  his  eye,  when  he 
described  the  place  in  the  middle  of  Italy,  through  which  the 
fury  Alecto  descended  into  Tartarus,  ALh.  vii.  563 — 5/1  •; 
although  the  lake  of  Amsanctus,  whence  there  was  supposed 
to  be  a  passage  to  the  infernal  regions,  and  where  Virgil  says 
this  happened,  lay  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini;  Cic.  div, 
i.  36.;  Plin.  il  93.  s.  95. 

About  seven  miles  below  Terni  stood  Narnia^  now  Narni, 
also  on  the  Nar^  whence  it  took  its  name,  having  been 
anciently  called  N'ecjuimim,  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19.;  Liv.  x.  9. 
on  the  confines  of  the  country  of  tlie  Sabines ;  near  which  are 
the  remains  of  a  magnificent  aqueduct  and  bridge  over  the 
Nar,  built  by  Augustus ;  one  of  the  arches  of  which  is  entire, 
and  above  100  feet  high,  and  150  feet  wide. 

III.  PICENUM,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  JEsis  ;  As- 
(nUum,  Ascoli,  the  ancient  capital,  on  the  river  TruentuSj 
now  Tro)ito, 

Ancona,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Senegallia,  built  by  the  Greeks,  hence  called  Ancon 
Dorica,  now  a  considerable  place  for  trade,  encouraged  by  the 
Popes,  who  have  built  a  large  mole  to  screen  the  ships  in  the 
harbour  from  the  winds,  which  frequently  blow  from  the  op- 
posite shore  of  the  Adriatic  with  great  violence.  Near  the 
mole  stands  a  noble  triumphal  arch  erected  to  Trajan,  in 
gratitude  for  the  improvements  he  made  in  this  harbour  at  his 
own  expense.  The  fluted  Corinthian  pillars  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  arch  are  of  the  finest  proportions,  composed  of  Parian 
marble,  still  as  white  and  shining  as  if  it  were  fresh  polished 
from  the  rock. 

At  some  distance  from  Ancona  stands  LORETTO,  on  an 
eminence  about  three  miles  from  the  sea.  The  small  house 
in  Nazareth  of  Judea,  inhabited  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  carried  by  angels  through  the  air,  the  10th 
of  August  1291,  about  a  month  after  the  taking  of  Ptolemais 
by  the  Infidels,  first  to  Dalmatia,  and  then  over  the  Adriatic 

to 
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to  Loretto;  so  called  from  Lauretta,  a  noble  lady,  to  whom 
the  field  belonged  where  it  Avas  first  placed ;  and  whence,  for 
particular  reasons,  it  was  removed  to  the  eminence  where  it 
now  stands.  It  is  called  sancta  casu,  the  holy  chapel,  and 
stands  due  east  and  west,  at  the  farther  end  of  a  large  church 
built  around  it.  There  is  an  internal  covering  or  case  built 
around  it  of  the  finest  marble,  and  ornamented  with  hasso 
relievos;  about  50  feet  long,  thirty  in  breadth,  and  tbe  same 
in  height;  but  the  real  house  itself  is  not  more  than  thirty- 
two  feet  in  length,  fourteen  in  breadth,  and  at  the  sides  about 
eighteen  in  height;  the  centre  of  the  roof  is  four  or  five  feet 
higher.  The  walls  of  this  little  holy  chapel  are  said  to  be 
composed  of  a  kind  of  stone,  formerly  common  in  Palestine, 
but  now  not  to  be  found.  Between  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
house  and  the  marble  case  there  is  a  small inter\al,  where  the 
pilgrims  often  crawl  around  and  say  their  prayers.  As  the 
gates  of  the  church  are  shut  at  noon,  and  the  pilgrims  who 
arrive  after  that  time  cannot  get  nearer,  they  impress  so  ardent 
kisses  on  the  gates,  that  all  the  sculpture  within  reach  of  the 
mouths  of  these  zealots  is,  in  some  degree,  effaced.  But  pil- 
grimages to  Loretto  are  not  now  so  frequent  with  foreigners, 
or  with  Italians  of  distinction,  as  formerly,  when  it  is  said  they 
amounted  sometimes  to  100,000  in  one  day;  for  the  same 
pilgrims  are  not  allowed  to  remain  there  long.  The  profusion 
of  riches  in  the  treasury  of  this  church,  and  the  number  of 
silver  and  golden  lamps,  candlesticks,  goblets,  crowns,  cruci- 
fixes, &c.  of  pearls,  gems,  and  precious  stones  of  all  kinds,  is 
incredible.*  The  Turks  have  often  attempted  to  plunder 
Loretto,  but  without  success;  though  the  place  is  near  the 
sea,  and  badly  fortified. 

South  of  Picenum  were  the  Vestini  and  Peligni.  Their 
chief  towns  were,  Corfinium,  called  also  Italica,  because  it 
was  the  chief  city  in  the  Italic  or  Marsic  war,  Strah.  v.  241 . ; 
and  Sulmo,  the  birthplace  of  Ovid. 

The  MARSI,  a  warlike  people,  their  chief  town  Mar- 
RUBiUM,  ov  3Ian'uviu)n,on  the  east  side  of  the  Laciis  Fun  mis, 
which  Julius  Cassar  attempted  to  drain,  Suet.  44.;  and  after 
him  Claudius,  Suet.  C/.  20,;  Dio.\x.p.Q"2.  who  for  eleven 
years  employed  30,000  men  to  dig  a  passage  tlu'ough  a 
mountain,  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24. /?;/.  to  cany  the  water  into 
the  Liris;  and  when  every  thing  was  ready  for  letting  it  off, 
exhibited  a  splendid  naval  combat  on  the  lake.  But  this  work 
did  not  answer  the  end  intended. The  lake  is  now  called 

*  But  this  description  is  no  longer  applicable  siuce  the  conquests  of  the  French. 

the 
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the  lake  of  Celano,  from  a  town  near  its  north,  shore.  It  is 
forty-seven  miles  in  circumference ;  the  breadth,  in  the  largest 
part,  ten  miles,  in  the  narrowest,  four;  its  depth,  twelve  feet 
on  an  average.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  ridge  of  mountains, 
some  of  them  the  highest  in  Italy.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
lake  was  the  grove  of  Angitia,  the  sister  of  Circe,  Virg.  ^n. 
vii.  7^9-  t^i^ti  on  the  north  the  town  Alha,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  called  Alhenses,  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
of  Alba  Lovga  in  Latium,  who  were  called  Alhani,  Plin. 
iii.  12.  s.  17- 

Sabini; Cures,  whence  the  Roman  citizens  were  called 

Quirites :  Reate,  near  which  Vespasian  was  born ;  Amiter- 
?/in>z,  the  birthplace  of  Sallust;  NomentiDu;  Crustumerium , 
the  people  Crustumini;  jFidence,  the  people  Fidenates,  5  m. 
from  Rome;  Mons  Sacer,  3  m.  from  Rome,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Anio,  whither  the  Plebeians  made  a  secession  under 
Sicinius,  and  Avere  brought  back  by  Menenius  Agrippa;  at 
which  time  the  Tribunes  of  the  people  were  first  created, 
A.  u.  261.  On  the  same  side  of  the  Anio  with  Rome  stood 
Antemiue  and  Collatia,  the  residence  of  Collatinus  the  hus- 
band of  Lucretia. 

Several  miles  np  the  Anio,  on  the  other  side,  north  of  Tihur, 
now  Tivoli,  Mas  the  VILLA  of  HORACE,  which  he  calls 
jSahina,  plur.  sc.  prcedia,  his  Sabine  farm,  od.  ii.  18.  14.; 
Sahina  vallis,  ib.  iii.  1.  47-;  Ager  Sahinus,  Sat.  ii.  7-  118.; 
Ardui  Sabliii,  sc.  agri,  od.  iii.  4.  21.;  Mantes  et  Arx,  from  its 
high  situation.  Sat.  ii.  (5.  16.;  LatehrcE  dulc.es.,  a  sweet  retreat, 

eji.  i.  16.  15.    and  describes,    ep.  i.   16.  5.  &c. near  to 

the  village  Mandela,  ep.  i.  18.  105.;  and  to  the  temple  of 
Lacuna,  id.  i.  10.  49.;  Flin.  iii.  12.  s.  IJ.  watered  by  the 
rivulet  Digcntia,  ep.  i,  18.  104.  probably  issuing  from  the 
fountain  of  Blandusia,  (fons  Blandusius,)  od.  iii.  13.  which 
was  also  the  name  of  the  farm,  P''et.  Scholiast,  a  copious 
spring,  remarkable  for  its  transparency  and  coldness,  ib.  and 
€2).  i.  16.  12.  near  which  stood  the  house,  Sat.  ii.  6.  2.  in  a 
valley  between  mount  LncretHis  and  Usilca,  a  little  hill, 
gently  rising  and  sloping  like  a  person  in  a  reclining  postiu'e, 
(cuhans,)  od.  i.  17-  i-  and  1 1.  ^^^  ibi  Scholiast.  In  this  retired 
and  winding  vale  were  pleasant  walks  finely  shaded  with  trees, 
ib.  and  Sat.  ii.  6.  3.  probably  part  of  what  is  called  the  Sabine 
wood,  od.  i.  22.  9.  where,  while  the  poet  one  dajr  strolled 
farther  than  he  intended,  or,  according  to  the  old  Scholiast, 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  farm,  a  large  wolf  fled  from  him 
though  unarmed,  od,  i.  22.  and  another  day  a  tree  was  near 
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crushing  him  by  its  fall,  ih.  ii.  13.  12.  his  preservation  from 
which,  as  from  other  dangers,  he  ascribes  to  the  protection  of 
heaven,  ib.  i.  17-  13-;  ii.  ^7-  27-;  hi-  4.  27- 

In  this  villa  Horace  had  a  steward,  (villicus,)  ep.  i.  14.  and 
also,  as  it  is  thought,  a  female  overseer,  (villica,)  perhaps  the 
Avife  of  the  former,  od.  iii.  23.  and  eight  slaves,  Sat.  ii.  7«  fi^i- 
Five  families  lived  on  the  farm,  the  heads  or  masters  of  which 
(patres,  ■&c.  familiar lan)  uned  to  go  at  certain  times  to  Varia, 
a  neighbouring  town,  to  consult  about  the  common  alTairs  of 
that  district,  ep.  i.  14.  2. 

IV.  LATIUM,  supposed  to  be  so  called  from  Saturn  larking 
there  when  he  iled  from  Jupiter,  his  qaoniam  latnisset  tatus 
in  oris,  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  323.  and  hence  the  people  were  named 
Latini;  or,  according  to  others,  from  a  king  called  Latitias. — 
This  name  was  at  first  applied  to  a  territory  of  very  small  ex- 
tent ;  but  it  was  afterwards  greatly  enlarged.  It  Avas  anciently 
inhabited  by  various  tribes,  the  Aborigines,  ^qui,  Volsci, 
Heniici,  Ratiili,  Aaranci  or  Aasones,  Osci,  &c. 

ROMA,  Rome,  situate  about  twelve  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber;  called  SepticoUis,  from  being  built  on  seven  hills. 
Romulus  built  only  on  the  Palatine.  Tulius  added  the  Cccliatt 
mount;  Ancus,  the  Janieulnni  and  Aventi/ie;  Servius,  the 
Viniinal,  Qairinal,  and  Esqailinc.  Beside  these,  there  were 
the  Capifoline  or  Tarpeian  mount,  on  the  side  of  which  was 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  from  whence  condemned  criminals  were 
thrown;  collis  Hortuloram ;  and  the  Fi/^/cw/i  mount,  now  the 
most  remarkable  place  in  Rome ;  where  are  St.  Peter's  church, 
the  Pope's  palace,  called  the  Vatican,  and  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo. — The  circumference  of  the  city  was  about  thirteen 
miles ;  according  to  Pliny,  twenty ;  and  according  to  others, 
more.  There  is  the  same  uncertainty  about  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants.  Some  make  them  amount  to  four  millions. 
It  was  divided  into  fourteen  regions.  It  had  644  towers  on 
the  walls,  of  which  300  remain,  and  37  gates,  the  chief  of 
which  were,  the  Porta  Capcna,  Cartnentalis,  Esqnil'ina,  and 
Triumpkrdis.  It  had  seven  aqueducts,  to  which  Caligula 
added  two  more.  These  conveyed  water  from  the  distance  of 
many  miles.  They  were  carried  over  vallies  supported 
chieriy  on  brick  arches  reared  at  a  prodigious  expense.  Some 
of  them  continue  to  supply  Rome  with  water  to  this  day. 
There  were  several  Cloaccp,  or  common  sewers,  for  carrying 
off  the  filth  of  the  city  into  the  'i'iber.  The  chief,  called 
Cloaca  Maxima,  built  by  Tarcjuinius  Superbus,  was  so  large 
that  a  loaded  cart  could  pass  through  it  with  ease.      At  the 
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foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill  was  the  Fonim,  or  public  place ; 
and  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine  hills,  the  Circus 
Muximus,  a  mile  in  circumference.  Along  the  Tiber  was 
the  Campus  diartius,  where  the  Comitia  were  held,  and 
where  the  youth  performed  their  exercis(>s.  The  monuments 
still  remaining  shew  with  what  magnificence  the  temples, 
theatres,  amphitheatres,  thermce  or  baths,  and  other  public 
places  were  built. 

Modern  Rome  covers  nearly  the  same  space  of  ground  it  did 
in  ancient  times.  The  wall  built  by  Belisarius,  after  he  had 
defeated  the  Goths,  is  still  standing,  having  been  frequently 
repaired;  it  is  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  in  circuit, 
which  is  nearly  the  size  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  Vespasian, 
Plin.  iii.  s.  9.  The  suburbs  of  ancient  Rome  are  supposed 
to  have  extended  a  great  way,  but  to  have  been  inhabited 
only  by  people  of  inferior  rank;  as  there  are  no  remains  of 
palaces  or  magnificent  buildings  of  any  kind  to  be  now  seen 
near  the  walls,  or  indeed  over  the  whole  Campagna  di  Roma, 
which  some  authors  assert  was  at  one  period  like  a  continued 
village. 

Some  of  the  seven  hills,  on  which  Rome  was  built,  appear 
now  but  gentle  swellings,  owing  to  the  intervals  between  them 
being  greatly  raised  by  the  rubbish  of  ruined  houses.  Some 
have  scarcely  houses  of  any  kind  upon  them,  being  entirely  laid 
out  in  gardens  and  vineyards.  It  is  thought  that  two  thirds 
of  the  surface  within  the  walls  are  in  this  situation,  or  covered 
with  ruins.  The  number  of  inhabitants  at  present  is  reckoned 
to  be  about  170,000,  which,  although  greatly  inferior  to  what 
Rome  contained  in  the  days  of  its  power,  is  more  than  it  has 
been  for  the  most  part  since  tbat  time.  At  particular  periods, 
some  of  them  not  very  remote,  the  number  has  been  reduced 
to  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand;  it  has  gradually  in- 
creased during  the  whole  of  the  18th  century.  As  it  was 
less  expensive  to  purchase  new  gromid  for  building  upon, 
than  to  clear  the  old  ruins,  great  part  of  the  modern  city  is 
built  on  what  was  the  ancient  Campus  3Iartius,  a  large  plain 
of  a  triangular  shape ;  two  sides  of  the  triangle  being  formed 
by  the  Tlher^  and  the  base  by  the  capitol  and  the  buildings, 
extending  nearly  three  miles  in  a  line  parallel  with  it.  Some 
of  the  principal  streets  are  of  considerable  length,  and  per- 
fectly straight.  That  culled  Corso  is  the  most  frequented. 
It  runs  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  along  the  side  of  the 
Campus  Martins,  next  to  the  ancient  city.  The  shops  on 
each  side  are  three  or  four  feet  higher  than  the  street ;  and 
there  is  a  jjath  for  foot-passengers  on  a  level  M'ith  the  shops. 
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The  palaces  in  this  street  range  in  a  line  with  the  other 
houses,  without  any  court  before  them.  The  principal  street 
in  the  higher  part  of  the  city  is  the  Strada  Felice,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length,  from  Trinita  del  Monte  to  the  church 
of  St  John  Lateran  on  the  Pincean  hill,  crossed  by  another 
straight  street,  called  the  Strada  di  Porta  Pia,  because  ter- 
minated at  one  end  by  that  gate.  The  magnificence  of  the 
palaces,  churches,  fountains,  and  above  all  of  the  remains  of 
antiquity,  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  meanness  of  the 
rest  of  the  city. 

St.  Peter's  church  is  reckoned  one  of  the  noblest  buildings 
that  ever  existed  in  the  world.  It  stands  on  the  same  place 
where  the  emperor  Constantine  built  a  chiuxh  in  honour  of  the 
apostles,  a.  324,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Peter,  because  that 
apostle  was  said  to  have  been  buried  near  it.  This  church, 
although  decorated  at  an  enormous  expense,  and  enriched 
by  the  most  splendid  donations  from  various  princes,  was  in 
so  ruinous  a  condition,  a.  1450,  that  Pope  Nicholas  V.  formed 
the  design  of  rebuilding  it  from  the  foundation ;  but  death 
prevented  him  from  executing  his  purpose.  Julius  II.  em- 
ployed Bramante,  an  eminent  architect,  to  draw  the  plan. 
The  work  was  continued  under  several  of  his  successors. 
Paul  III.  gave  the  direction  of  it  to  MICHAEL  ANGELO,  a 
famous  painter  and  statuary,  as  well  as  an  architect,  who  im- 
proved on  the  plan  of  Bramante,  chiefly  by  the  addition  of  the 
dome,  which  is  esteemed  one  of  the  boldest  designs  ever  exe- 
cuted in  architecture.  Tiie  length  of  St.  Peter's  church  on 
the  outside  is  730  feet;  the  breadth,  520;  the  height,  from 
the  pavement  to  the  top  of  the  cross,  which  crowns  the  cupola, 
450  feet.  The  grand  portico  before  the  entrance  is  216  feet 
long,  and  40  broad.  The  dome  is  raised  on  four  pilasters, 
and  is  of  the  same  diameter  with  the  Pantlicoii,  which  is  the 
most  entire  antique  temple  in  Rome,  now  called  the  liotunda^ 
from  its  round  figure,  about  150  feet  high,  and  of  nearly  the 
same  breadth.  The  dome  was  reared  by  James  de  la  Porte, 
at  the  expense  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  The  building  of  the  church 
was  finished  under  Paul  V.  by  Charles  Made  rue.  In  the  area 
before  the  portico  stands  an  Egyptian  obelisk  of  granite, 
brought  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Caligula,  about  eighty  feet 
high  above  the  pedestal,  with  a  gilt  cross  on  the  top,  which, 
being  overthrown  by  the  bai'barians,  lay  long  on  the  ground, 
and  after  various  fruitless  attempts  to  raise  it,  was  at  last  set 
up  in  its  present  place,  a.  1586,  by  Douiiiiico  Fontana,  under 
the  direction  of  Sixtus  V.  who  rose  to  be  Pope  from  being  a 
swineherd,  and  is  said  to  have  done  as  much  to  embellish 
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modern  Rome,  as  Augustus  did  to  adorn  the  ancient  city. — 
On  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  obelisk  are  two  beautiful 
fountains.  A  description  of  the  statues,  basso  relievos, 
columns,  pictures,  and  other  ornaments  of  this  church,  would 
fill  volumes. 

On  the  place  where  the  ancient  capitol  stood  is  built  a 
modern  palace,  called  the  Canipidoglio,  in  the  two  wings  of 
which  the  Conservators  or  ^Ediles  of  the  city  have  apartments ; 
and  in  the  main  body  resides  a  nobleman,  appointed  by  the 
Pope,  with  the  title  of  Senator  of  Rome.  The  approach  to 
this  palace  is  very  noble,  and  worthy  of  the  genius  of  Michael 
Angelo,  who  drew  the  plan.  The  Tarpeian  rock,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  that  on  which  the  capitol  stood,  is,  in  that 
part  whence  criminals  were  thrown,  now  only  58  feet  high ; 
the  ground  at  the  bottom,  from  evident  marks,  is  thought  to 
be  20  feet  higher  than  it  Avas  in  ancient  times;  so  that  this 
precipice  was  then  about  78  or  80  feet  perpendicular.  The 
ancient  Roman  forum  is  now  the  cow-market  called  Campo 
Vaccino.  Here  are  many  remains  of  antiquity,  which  exhibit 
a  melancholy  but  interesting  view  of  the  devastation  wrouglit 
by  time,  avarice,  and  bigotry.  The  chief  remains  are;  those 
of  the  temples  oi  Jupiter  Stator,  and  that  of  Jupiter  Tonans, 
built  by  Augustus,  in  gratitude  for  having  narrowly  escaped 
death  from  a  stroke  of  lightning;  the  temple  oiConcord,  where 
Cicero  assembled  the  senate  upon  the  discovery  of  Catiline's 
conspiracy ;  the  temple  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  that  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina,  just  by  it,  both  couA'erted  into  modern 
churches;  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Peace,  built  by  Vespasian 
after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  said  to  have  been  the  finest 
temple  in  Rome ;  &:c.  &c. 

The  churches  and  palaces  of  modern  Rome  are  crowded 
with  pictures  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds.  There  are 
said  to  be  30  palaces  in  the  city,  as  full  of  pictures  as  the 
walls  can  bear.  Of  the  villas  near  Rome,  that  called 
Pinciana,  belonging  to  the  Borghese  family,  is  the  most 
remarkable. 

The  river  Tiheris,  or  Tiber,  anciently  Alhiila,  a  little  above 
Rome,  is  johied  b)'^  the  Anlo,  Tevcrone  ;  the  Allia,  remarkable 
for  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  by  the  Gauls,  a.  u.  364;  and  the 
CrevL  ra,  fiimous  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Fabii.  Farther  up 
it  is  joined  by  the  Nar,  Clam's,  and  Clitumnas,  famous  for  its 
milk-white  herds,  whence  victims  v.ere  brought  to  Rome, 
Virg.  Cr.  ii.  146.  The  white  colour  of  the  cattle  was  ascribed 
to  a  peculiar  quality  in  the  water  of  the  river,  Plin.  ii.  103. 
as  it  still  is  by  the  common  people  of  the  place;  for  the  breed 
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of  white  cattle  still  remains  in  that  country,  some  of  them 
milk-white,  but  the  greatest  number  of  a  whitish  grey. 

About  20  m.  above  Rome,  near  the  Anio,  stood  TIBUR, 
now  Tivoli,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  hence  called  supinum,  by 
Horace,  od.  iii.  4.  23. ;  built  by  a  coloiiy  from  Argos ;  at 
present  a  very  poor  tovni.  In  remote  antiquity  it  was  popu- 
lous and  flourishing,  hence  called  siiperhum  by  Virgil, yiJyi.vii. 
530.  but  appears  to  have  been  thinly  inhabited  even  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  hence  called  vacuum  by  Horace,  ep.  i.  J. 
45.  Its  neighbourhood,  however,  from  the  wholcsomeness  of 
the  air,  was  crowded  with  country  seats.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  eminence  on  which  Tivoli  stands,  are  the  ruins  of  a  mag- 
nificent villa  built  by  the  Emperor  Adrian.  Julius  Caesar, 
Cassius,  Augustus,  ISIfecenas,  and  other  illustrious  Romans, 
had  also  villas  here.  Tibur  is  rendered  chiefly  interesting 
from  its  being  so  often  celebrated  by  Horace,  whose  farm  is 
generally  thought  to  have  been  near  it.  But  it  has  been  of 
late  strongly  asserted,  that  the  villa  of  Horace  was  nine  miles 
above  it,  at  the  side  of  a  stream  called  Uccnsa^  formerly 
Dis;e)itia,  in  the  country  of  the  ancient  Sabines.  Those  who 
hold  this  opinion  say,  that  when  Horace  mentions  Digcntia 
or  Lucretilis,  his  own  house  and  farm  are  to  be  understood  ; 
but  when  he  speaks  of  strolling  about  Tibur,  as  od.  iv.  2.  30. 
he  alludes  to  the  villa  of  Mfeccnas,  the  ruins  of  Mhich  are 
seen  on  the  south  bank  of  the  \mo,  Moore's  Itabj.  It  appears, 
however,  from  the  life  of  Horace  by  Suetonius,  that  he  had  a 
rural  retreat  both  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines  and  near 
Tibur  [circa  Tihurni  v.  Tiburtini  luculum.) 

The  Anio,  having  its  source  in  the  Apennines  fifty  miles 
above  Tivoli,  glides  through  a  plain  till  it  comes  near  that 
town,  when  it  is  confined  for  a  short  space  between  two  hills, 
covered  with  groves.  These  were  supposed  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  the  nymph  or  Sibyl  Alhuncn,  to  whom  a  temple 
was  dedicated  which  is  still  standing.  The  river  moving  with 
augmented  rapidity,  as  its  channel  is  confined,  at  length  rushes 
headlong  over  a  lofty  precipice ;  whence  prceceps  Anio,  Horat. 
i.  7-  13.  the  noise  of  its  fall  resounds  through  the  hills  and 
groves  of  Tivoli;  whence  this  place  is  called  JDonius  Alhunece 
resonantis,  ib.  12.  and  the  grove  adjoining,  Tilmrni  Incus, 
from  Tihurnus,  Tlhurs,  or  Tihurtus,  the  founder  of  Tibur, 
ib.  3. ;  a  liquid  cloud  arises  from  the  foaming  water,  which 
aftei"n-ards  divides  into  numerous  small  cascades,  waters  several 
orchards,  (whence  iida  mobilikus  pomaria  rivis,  ib.  udum 
Tibur,  iii.  29.  6.  et  uvidum,  iv.  2.  30.,)  and  having  gained  the 
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plain,  flows  quietly  for  the  rest  of  its  course,  till  it  loses  itself 
in  the  Tiber. 

Three  miles  below  Tivoli  there  is  a  kind  of  lake  impregnated 
with  sulphur,  called  Solfatara,  anciently  lacus  Albulus,  or 
Alhimca,  Virg.  j^w.  vii.  82.  surrounded  with  a  grove  of  the 
same  name,  where  was  an  oracle  of  Faunus,  ih.  The  water 
of  this  lake  has  the  singular  quahty  of  covering  every  thing  it 
touches  with  a  hard,  white,  stony  matter.  Certain  concretions 
are  formed  on  its  suiface,  called  Confetti  di  Tivoli,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  floating  islands.  It  empties  itself  by  a 
whitish,  muddy  stream,  called  the  AUnda,  into  the  Anio, 
emitting  a  vapour  of  a  sulphureous  smell  as  it  flows.  Fishes  ai*e 
found  in  the  Anio  both  above  and  below  Tivoli;  but  none  after 
it  receives  the  Albula,  till  its  junction  with  the  Tiber. 

Strabo  says,  that  the  Albula  flowed  from  several  fountains. 
Its  water  was  anciently  famous  for  its  medicinal  qualities, 
Strab.  V.  7;.  23H.  ;  Plln.  xxxi.  2.  s.  G. ;  ^Snet.  Aug.  82.  j  but 
it  is  not  so  at  present. 

Near  Tivoli  is  the  villa  Estense,  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
Modena,  built  by  Hippolitus  of  Esth,  Cardinal  of  Ferrara  ;  to 
M'hom  Ariosto  addressed  his  poem  of  Orlando  Furioso.  Here 
were  constructed  the  first  grand  waterworks  in  Europe. 

South-east  of  Tihur  stood  PRiENESTE,  wow  Palestrin% 
25  m.  from  Rome,  in  a  lofty  situation,  hence  called  altwn  by 
Virgil,  JEn.  vii.  682.,  and  frigidn/n  by  Horace,  od.  iii.  4.  23. 
anciently  a  place  of  great  strength  both  from  nature  and  art,* 
Cic.  Cat.  i.  3.  where  was  a  famous  temple  of  Fortune ; 
represented  as  double ;  hence  called  Pi-enestince  sorores, 
Stat.  Silv.  i.  3.  80.  and  an  oracle,  Strah.  v.  238. ;  Cic.  Div.  ii. 
41.;  tS'uet.  Tib.  63.  The  younger  Marius  being  besieged 
here  by  Sjdla  perished  in  attempting  to  escape  through  a 
subterraneous  passage,  Eell.  ii.  2/. 

South-west  from  Prseneste  stood  TUSCULUM,  now  called 
Frescati,  from  the  coolness  of  the  air,  and  fresh  colour  of  tlie 
fields  around;  situate  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  12  miles  from 
Rome,  hence  called  siipernnm  by  Horace,  epod.  i.  29.  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe, 
hence  called  Telegoni  juga  by  Horace,  od.  iii.  29.  8.  and 
Circcea,  nicenia,  epod.  i.  30.  Near  Tusculum  was  a  villa  of 
Cicero's,  called Tusculanum;  also  of  Ccesar,  Cic.  Orat.  ii.  3.; 
of  Crassus,  Id.  Att.  iv.  16.  &c.     Tibur  seems  to  have  been 

*  Prajneste  was  anciently  so  powerful  that  it  had  eigiit  towns  subject  to  it, 
Liv.  vi.  29. 

the 
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the  favourite  residence  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  moderns 
give  the  preference  to  Frescati.  In  its  neighbourhood  are 
some  of  the  most  magnificent  villas  in  Italy.  The  villa 
Aldobrandini,  called  also  Belvidere,  is  particularly  remark- 
able. 

Above  Tusciilum,  towards  the  Anio,  was  lacns  lieffillus^ 
where  Posthumius  the  dictator  defeated  the  Latins  iu  a  great 
battle,  by  the  assistance,  as  it  was  supposed,  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  lyiv.  ii.  20. ;  and  mount  A/^ulus,  where  the  Romans, 
being  enclosed  by  the  jE(pn  and  f'olsci,  were  delivered  by  Q. 
Cincinnatus,  called  to  be  dictator  from  the  plough,  Liv.  iii.  2(3. 
also  the  towns  Algidum,  JUsiila,  Pcedum,  G^jbii,*  Lahlcwn  ; 
and,  south  of  Tusculum,  ALBA  LOXGA,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Albanus.  On  this  mount  were  celebrated  the  Latin 
holydays,  {Latincs  ferice,)  and  sometimes  an  extraordinary 
triumph.  From  its  form  and  component  parts  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  volcano.  Pompey  had  a  villa  called  Albanum 
in  the  Alban  territory,  Cic.  Att.  iv.  1 1 .  The  Alban  mount 
was  covered  with  woods,  whence  Tumuli  Alhani  atque  luci^ 
Cic.  Mil.  31.  At  the  foot  of  the  mount  is  the  Alban  lake,  an 
oval  piece  of  water  of  about  seven  or  eight  miles  in  circum- 
ference, surrounded  with  groves  and  trees  of  various  ver- 
dure ;  on  one  of  the  extremities  of  this  lake  is  a  castle 
called  Gandolfo,  finely  situated ;  near  it  the  villa  Bar- 
berini,  within  the  gardens  of  which  are  the  I'uins  of  an 
immense  palace,  built  by  the  Emperor  Domitian.  About  a 
mile  from  this,  on  the  side  of  the  lake,  is  the  town  of  Albano ; 
at  a  small  distance  from  it,  in  the  garden  of  a  convent  of 
Capuchins,  is  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  world.  The  prin- 
cipal objects  are,  directly  fronting  the  place,  the  lake,  with 
the  mountains  and  woods  which  surround  it ;  on  one  hand  is 
Frescati,  with  all  its  villas ;  on  the  other,  the  towns  of  Albano^ 
la  Biccia,  and  Genfano;  Ijeyond  these,  the  Campagna,  or 
great  plain  around  Rome,  with  St.  Peter's  church  and  the 
city  of  Rome  in  the  middle ;  the  whole  prospect  being 
bounded  by  the  hills  of  Tivoli,  the  Apennines,  and  the 
Mediterranean.  But  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  sight  of 
such  beautiful  scenes  is  diminished,  by  observing  in  so  rich  a 
country  the  poverty  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

A  few  miles  south  of  the  Alban  mount  is  the  1  ike  of  Neini, 
anciently  Speculum  Dinnce,  or  Lacus  Trivicc,  Virg.  .En. 
vii.  51G.  lying  in  a  very  deep  bottom,  about  four  miles  in 

*  Gabii,  called  sinipHcea  by  Juvenal,  iii.  192.  either  because  it  was  void  of  orna- 
ment, Scholiast ;  and  the  inhabitants  simple  in  their  manners ;  or  from  their  being  so 
simply  imposed  on  by  Tarquin.    Liv.  i.  53.    Flor.  li.  7. 

circumference. 
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circumference,  supposed,  like  that  of  Albano,  to  have  been 
iormed  in  the  cavity  of  a  crater  ;  anciently  surrounded  with  a 
wood  sacred  to  Diana,  in  which  was  a  temple  of  that  goddess, 
near  Aricia,  Strab.  v.  p.  239.  When  the  iwry  Alecto  sounded 
the  trumpet  of  war,  this  lake  and  the  river  Nar,  with  the  lake 
Vclinus,  are  said  to  have  been  shaken  by  the  sound,  Virg. 
.Mti.  vii.  517. 

At  the  nioutli  of  the  Tiber  stood  Ostia,  anciently  the  port 
of  Rome  ;*  but  the  harbour  is  now  choked  up,  and  Civita 
Vecchia  is  the  Pope's  chief  port. 

Sovxth  of  Ostia,  along  the  coast,  was  Laurentum ;  and 
Lavinium,  built  by  ^Eneas,  near  the  rivir  ISfnmicius,  between 
which  and  tlie  Tiber  he  first  landed  ;  Ardea,  cap.  of  the  Ru- 
tuli,  famous  for  the  exile  of  Camillus,  from  whence  he  brought 
an  army  to  the  relief  of  his  country  ;  Antium,  a  city  of  the 
Volsci,  the  people  Antidtes,  with  the  beaks  of  whose  ships  the 
pvilpit  in  the  Forum  at  Rome  was  adorned,  from  which  orators 
used  to  address  the  people ;  hence  cdWed  JRosfra,  and  in  English 
improperly  Rostrum.  At  Antium  was  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Fortune.  Two  goddesses  are  supposed  to  have  been  worshipped 
there  under  that  name,  the  one  who  sent  prosperity,  and  the 
other  who  sent  adversity,  properly  called  NeniLsis  ;  hence  we 
read  of  Fortimcc  in  the  plural.  Suet.  Cal.  5J. ;  Macroh, 
Sat.  i.  23.  as  at  Pra?neste. 

Above  Antium  were  Castrum  Imd,  Co?'i6li,  whence 
Coriolanus  got  his  name  ',  and  Suessa  Pometia. 

East  from  Antium  was  Astura,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
that  name,  and  the  prom,  of  Circeji^  now  Monte  Circello,  the 
abode  of  Circe,  called  an  island  by  Virgil,  Ailn.  iii.  386.  be- 
cause on  the  north  it  is  surrounded  by  marshes;  cast  of  which 
is  the  grove  of  Feronia,  on  the  river  Ufens,  joined  by  the 
Amasenus ;  north  of  it  Paludes  Pomj^tiiice,  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  drained  by  Pope  Pius  VI ;  north  of  this,  UlubrcB, 
JVorba,  Suhno,  and  A)iagiiia. 

East  of  the  Ufens  was  Anxur  or  Turracina,  where  the  Via 
Appia  passed.  The  chief  places  on  tliat  road  between  Anxur 
and  Rome  were,  Iwrum  Appii,  Lamiviiim,  and  Aricia ; 
south  of  this,  Fundi,  on  the  top  of  a  lake  of  that  name  ;  near 
M'hich  Ager  Ccecubus,  famous  for  producing  wine  ;  AmyclcB  ; 
the  prom.  Cajcta,  so  called  from  the  nurse  of  iEncas  being 
buried  there  ;   Formice. 

Between  Formise  and  Cajeta  was  a  villa  of  Cicei'o's  called 

*  The  Emperor  Claudius  greatly  improved  Ostia  by  building  two  piers,  which 
projected  far  into  the  sea,  and  at  the  end  of  them,  a  mole  and  a  watchtovver,  {pharos,) 
Suet.  Claud.  20. 

Foj'miammi; 
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Formianum;  near  which  he  was  assassinated  by  order  of 
Antony,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  by  the  centurion  Heren- 
nius,  and  Popiliiis  a  tribune,  whom  he  had  formerly  defended, 
when  accused  of  parricide. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  JLiris,  Garighano,  a  slow  silent  river, 
surrounded  with  fertile  fields,  stood  Minturn.e,  near  which  is 
a  morass,  where  Marius  concealed  himself  when  he  fled  from 
Sylla;  up  this  river  were  Interamna,  AqiCinum  the  birth- 
place of  Juvenal,  iii.  319.  and  Arpinum^  the  people 
Arpindtes,  the  birthplace  of  Marius  and  Cicero. 

On  the  confines  of  Campania,  which  were  not  exactly 
ascertained,  stood  Sinuessa,  where  Horace  met  his  friends 
Plotius,  Varius,  and  Virgil,  ^at.  i.  5.  40.  Cales  and  TeCinum; 
near  which  mount  Masswus  and  Ager  Falermis,  famous  for 
its  wine. 

V.  CAMPANIA.  Its  chief  town  was  CAPUA,  named 
either  from  Capys,  a  leader  of  the  Samnitcs,  who  took  it  from 
the  Tuscans,  or  from  its  being  situate  in  a  plain,  («  canipestri 
agro,)  Liv.  iv.  37-  anciently  called  Vulturniim,  Liv.  ih.  near 
mount  TifCita,  -onim,  situate  in  the  middle  of  a  beautiful 
plain,  about  2i  miles  from  the  Vulturnus.  It  once  vied  in 
magnificence  with  Rome  and  Carthage,  Flor.  i.  16.  hence 
called  altera  Roma  by  Cicero,  Pliil.  xii.  3.  The  army  of 
Hannibal  is  said  to  have  been  enervated  by  the  luxuries  of  this 
place,  Liv.  xxiii.  18.  {Adeo  tit  ix'rum  dictum  sit,  Capuam 
Annibali  Cannas  fuisse,  Flor.  ii.  6.)  The  defect  ion  of  Capua 
from  the  Romans  to  Hannibal  occasioned  its  ruin.  For  being 
reduced  by  Q.  Fulvius  and  Ap.  Claudius  the  consuls,  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  Hannibal  to  save  it,  Liv.  xxvi.  14.  &c.  it 
never  recovered  its  former  prosperity.  It  now  lies  in  ruins. 
There  is  a  magnificent  palace  lately  built  for  the  King  of 
Naples  in  the  plain  where  it  stood,  called  Cascrta. 

The  country  round  Capua  was  so  fertile  that  Cicero  calls  it 
Ager  orhis  terrce  pulcherrimiis,  in  Rull.  ii.  28. ;  so  Florus, 
i.  16.;  hence  its  common  name  Campania  Felix,  Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  y. 

New  Capua  is  a  small  town  on  the  Fulfurnus,  Vulturno, 
nearly  where  Casilinum  stood,  about  two  miles  from  ancient 
Capua. 

CASILINUM,  being  besieged  by  Hannibal,  endured  such 
famine  that  a  mouse  was  sold  for  200  doiarii,  61.  9s.  2d. 
Strabo  says  this  price  was  given  for  a  medimnus  or  certain 
measure  of  corn,  v.  249.  The  seller  perished,  and  the  buyer 
lived,  Plin.  viii.  57.  s.  82. ;   Fal,  3Iax.  vii.  6.3.     Hannibal 

seeing 
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seeing  the  besieged  sowing  turnips  near  the  walls,  expressed 
his  astonishment  that  they  should  think  of  holding  out  till  the 
turnips  should  grow,  Strah.  v.  249.  The  town  was  defended 
onlj^  by  540  natives  of  Praeneste,  ib.  Livy  says  570 ;  and  that 
the  half  of  thera  were  destroyed  by  famine  and  the  sword. 
At  last  those  who  survived  were  forced  to  surrender,  and 
Hannibal  granted  them  their  lives,  Liv.  xxiii.  19. 

Near  Cnsillnum  was  mount  Callicula,  Liv.  xxii.  15.  and 
Campus  Stellatis,  divided  by  Cresar,  together  with  the 
territory  of  Capua,  among  20,000  poor  Roman  citizens, 
Suet.  Cces.  20.  Rullus  a  tribune  had  formerly  attempted  this 
but  was  prevented  by  Cicero  then  consul,  Cic.  in  Hull.  ii.  31, 

Several  miles  above  Capua,  on  the  Vulturnus,  stood  Fena- 
frum,  near  the  confines  of  Samnium,  famous  for  producing  oil, 
Horat.  od.  ii.  6.  whence  Venafranum  is  put  for  the  finest  oil, 
Juvenal,  V.  8(5. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Clanius  was  Litenium  or  Lititernum,  a 
Roman  colony,  where  Scipio  Africanus,  to  avoid  the  vexations 
of  the  tribunes,   lived   in   voluntary  exile,  Liv.  xxxviii.  53. 

xxxix.    52. Above   Casilinum,    on   the    same   river,   was 

Acerrce,  in  a  flat  situation,  fretpiently  incommoded  by 
inundations,  Virg.  G.  ii.  225. ;  now  Acerra,  a  neat  city, 
wailed  round  after  the  old  manner.  Large  drains  prevent  the 
river  from  being  so  destructive  as  it  v/as  in  ancient  times. 
This  is  the  native  city  of  Punchinello,  the  favourite  comic 
character  at  Naples,  as  Harlequin  Bergamasque  is  in  other 

parts    of    Italy, South   of    Acerrce   was  Atella,   which, 

together  with  Calatia,  and  other  places,  revolted  to  Hannibal 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  Liv.  xxii.  /fw. 

Between  the  mouths  of  the  Vulturnus  and  Clanius,  or 
Liternus,  was  the  Silva  Gallinaria,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  23.  which 
Juvenal  calls  Gallinaria  pinus,  iii.  30/.  a  frequent  receptacle 
for  robbers,  Ih. 

South  of  this  was  CUMiE,  or  Cyme,  sing,  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Chalcis,  a  town  of  Euboca,  hence  called  EuhoiccB, 
Virg.  i^n.  vi.  2.  and  Chalc^idica  ar.v,  Ib.  X'J .  Strabo  calls  it 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Grecian  settlements  in  Italy,  v.  p. 
243.  a  retired  place,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Misenus ;  \Ahich is 
hence  called  Jugum  susjyectum  Cumis,  Juvenal,  ix.  bj. 

Here  was  a  temple  consecrated  to  Apollo  and  Diana  ;  and 
in  this  temple  was  a  hollow,  dug  out  of  the  side  of  a  rock, 
called  the  cave  of  the  Sibyl,  ih.  10.  and  42.  whence  she  is 
called  gravida  arcanis  Cymes  anus,  Sil.  xiii.  494.  Cumrea 
Sihyla,  Virg.  ib.  98.  Euboica  Sibylla,  Stat.  Silv.  i.  2.  177' 
Chalcidicuni  carmen^  the  verses  of  the  Sibyl,  ib.  v.  3.  182. 

There 
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There  was  adjoining  to  the  temple,  as  usual,  a  grove,  (7V?- 

vi<x  lucus,)  V.  13. Sylla,  having  resigned  the  dictatorship, 

chose  the  neighhourhood  of  Cumae  for  his  residence,  Plutarch^ 
i)i  vita  ejus.  Near  Cumae  was  a  villa  of  Cicero's,  Cic.  Aft.  x. 
4. ;  of  Ponipey,  Id.  Att.  iv.  10. ;  of  Varro,  Cic.  Acad.  i.  1. ; 
and  of  Catullus,  Id.  iv.  25. ;  all  called  by  the  same  name, 

CUMANUM. 

The  dialogue  contained  in  the  first  hook  of  Cicero's  Quccs- 
tioniis  Academicce  is  represented  to  have  been  held  in  the  villa 
of  Varro  ;  Cic.  Acad.  i.  1. ;  and  the  second  or  fourth  called 
LucuLLUS,  in  the  villa  of  Hortensius  at  Banli  v.  -<v,  near 
Baiae,  11).  iv.  3.  and  40.  so  called  from  the  stalls  which  Her- 
cules is  said  to  have  made  there  for  the  oxen  of  Gerjon,  iServ. 
in  Virg.  ^En.  vii.  662.  hence  Hcrculei  Banli,  Sil.  xii.  156. 
where  afteruards  Agrippina  was  killed  by  order  of  her  son 
Nero,  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  4. — 10. 

South  west  of  Cumas  was  the  promontory,  toM'n,  and  har- 
bour of  Mjsexum,  so  called  from  the  trumpeter  of  ^Eneas, 
who  was  buried  there,  Tlrg.  A^n.  vi.  234.  where  Augustus 
stationed  a  fleet,  ^uet.  Aug.  49.  opposite  to  the  islands 
Procliyta,  now  P/'ocida,  and  Inan/ne,  wow  Isc/iia,  supposed 
to  have  been  disjoined  by  an  earthquake,  Plin.  iii.  6.  5.  12. 
the  latter  called  also  Aquaria  or  Pif/iecusa,  ib.  and  supposed 
to  be  placed  over  the  giant  Typhueus,  by  the  command  of 
Jupiter,  Firg.  A^ln.  ix.  'J\^.^' 

Isc/iia  is  a  fertile  island,  and  well  peopled.  It  is  surrounded 
by  high  rocks,  and  is  hilly.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  lofty 
mountain,  called  Epomeo,  fonnerly  a  volcano.  In  1301  there 
was  an  eruption,  which  made  dreadful  havock.  There  is  on 
the  side  of  the  mountain  a  very  hot  spring,  called  La 
miser icordia,  much  frequented  as  a  bath. 

Procida  is  neither  fertile  nor  agreeable.  It  \^•as  the  birth- 
place, or  at  least  the  property  of  John  of  Procida,  v\ho,  to 
revenge  his  countrymen  for  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  tlie 
French  under  Charles  of  Anjou,  planned  their  destruction  in 
Sicily,  which  was  elFected  on  Easter  Tuesday,  30th  March, 
1282. 

This  massacre  of  the  French  is  known  under  the  name  of 


*  The  aucient  inhabitants,  called  Cercopes,  on  account  of  their  fraud  and  perjury, 
are  said  to  have  been  changed  into  apes  by  Jupiter,  fJvid.  Mvt.  xiv.  91.  &:c.  and  the 
island  is  said  to  have  been  called  Pithecusae  from  the  multitude  of  apes,  (n-f0ijKoi,) 
simio',  found  in  it.  Ov.  ib.  But  Pliny  says,  Innrime,  dicla  Greeds-  Pithecusa,  non  a 
sirniarum  {Trt6r]Kuv)  vmttiUidine,nt  aliqui  existi>iiai'crc,sed  a  Jigliitis  dolioruin,  i,e. 
officinis,in  quihus  figlina  dolia  Jiebant,  from  potters' work  houses,  where  earthen 
casks  or  vessels  were  made,  (47ro  twv  Kepajxeuy  mOuy,)  Plin.  iii.  6.  *.  12. 

the 
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the  Sicilian  Vespers,  because  it  began  at  the  time  of  the  even- 
ing service. 

There  were  several  fine  villas  near  Misenum,  in  one  of 
which,  formerly  the  property  of  Lucullus,  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius died,  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  50. — Between  Cumae  and  Misenum 
was  the  2^ulus  Acherasia,  Plin.  iii.  5. ;  Strab.  v.  243. 

After  turning  the  promontorjr,  first  is  BAliE,  famous  for 
its  hot  baths  and  medicinal  waters,  hence  called  liquidce,  Horat. 
od  iii.  4.  24.  or  from  the  purity  of  its  air. 

Close  by  Baia  was  the  Lucn'ne  lake,  famous  for  producing 
oysters,  Horat.  epod.  2.  49. ;  Cic.  Att.  iv.  10.*  In  place  of 
this  lake  there  is  now  a  mount,  raised  by  a  violent  earthquake, 
30th  September  1538,  called  Monte  Nova  de  Cinere,  of  a  cir- 
cular form,  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  one  thousand 
feet  high,  with  a  large  crater  in  the  middle.  There  remains 
nothing  of  the  lake  but  small  muddy  marshes,  covered  with 
reeds.  Between  the  lake  and  the  sea  was  a  mound,  eight 
stadia  long,  and  of  the  breadth  of  a  broad  chariot  wheel,  called 
via Hercalanea,  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  14.  or  Hercnleum  iter,  Sil.  xii. 
118.  said  to  have  been  made  by  Hercules  for  driving  along  the 
oxen  of  Geryon,  Strab.  v.  245. ;  Propert.  iii.  18.t 

Near  the  Lucrine  lake  was  the  LACUS  AVERNUS,  of 
unfathoma'ole  depth,  whence  Lucan.  ii.  668.  surrounded  with 
thick  woods,  Virg.  A£}i.  iii.  442.  said  to  be  called  Avernus, 
[quasi  Aornus,  ex  a  priv.  et  opv^,  avis,)  because  the  steam 
arising  from  it  was  fatal  to  such  birds  as  happened  to  fly  over 
it; I  which  name  was  common  to  other  places  of  a  similar 
nature,  Lncret.  vi.  740. ;  Plin.  iv.  1. ;  but  Strabo  considers 
this  as  a  fable,  v.  244.  and  Virgil  ascribes  that  quality  to  a 
certain  cave  near  the  lake  through  which  he  makes  ^Eneas 
and  the  Sibyl  descend  to  the  infernal  regions,  ALn.  vi.  23/. 

Augustus,  by  the  advice  of  Agrippa,  joined  the  Avernus  with 
the  Lucrine  lake,  cut  down  the  wood  around  it,  and  connect- 
ing both  lakes  with  the  sea,  formed  a  harbour,  called  PORTUS 
JULIUS,  Suet.  Aug.  16. ;  or  Partus  Baiarum,  Plin.  iii.  5. 
for  holding  and  exercising  the  ships  which  he  proposed  to  lead 
against  Sex.  Pompey ;  but  no  vestiges  now  remain  of  Baiae, 
nor  of  those  magnificent  villas  that  adorned  this  luxurious 
coast,  where  the  wealthy  proprietors,  not  contented  with  the 
land,  used  to  rear  edifices  on  the  sea,  Horat.  od.  iii.  I.  33. 

*  Hence  called  ostrea  Gaiii-ann,from  G  Auni's,  an  adjoining  mountain,./;/!;,  viii.  85 . 

-f-  Whence  the  continent  or  dry  land  adjoining  is  said  to  be  ncgiecta  tellus  /4lcidcB, 
slighted  by  Hercules,  Stat.  Si/v.  v.  3.  164. 

X  This  is  not  now  the  case.  Numbers  of  water-fowl  are  found  swimming  on  its 
surface,  Spalla7izajti,  vol.  i.  p.  128. 

There 
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There  is  a  small  bay  about  a  league  over  between  Baice  and 
Pnfeoli,  now  Puzzoli,  in  crossing  which  are  seen  ruins  called 
Ponte  de  Caligula,  from  their  being  thought  the  remains  of  a 
bridge  built  here  by  that  emperor.  Others,  with  more 
probability,  believe  them  the  ruins  of  a  mole  built  with  arches. 
For  the  bridge  of  Caligula  was  constructed  with  boats,  in 
imitation  of  that  of  Xerxes  over  the  Hellespont,  iSaet.  Cal.  19.* 

Near  Puteoli  were  the  Plilegrcci  canipi  or  burning  plains 

where  Jupiter  overcauie  the  giants,  Strah  v.  243.  now  called 
Solfaterra  or  Solfatara,  an  half-extinct  volcano,  styled  by  the 
ancients  the  court  of  Vulcan  :  of  a  circular  form,  covered 
with  a  marly  clay  as  white  as  chalk,  with  various  ventholes 
emitting  a  very  hot  vapour,  which  discolours  paper  and 
metals.  Tiles  placed  over  them  collect  condensed  salts  of 
various  kinds,  and  sulphur. — The  ground  quakes  and  resounds 
under  the  feet,  and  by  laying  the  ear  close  to  it,  the  bubbling 
and  hissing  of  boiling  water  is  pei'ceived.  These  hidden 
Avaters  break  out  on  the  north  side  of  the  hills  which  surround 
this  crater.  The  Solfatara  has  not  emitted  flames  within  the 
memory  of  man,  but  wet  weather  increases  the  quantitj'  of  its 
smoke. 

Near  this  was  the  town  Cimmerium,  the  inhabitants  of  whicb 
lived  in  mines  and  never  saw  the  light  of  the  sun,  Strah.  ih. 
244.  ;  Homer.  Odi/ss.  xi.  15.  supposed  to  have  been  gigantic 
robbers,  who  made  caves  their  place  of  residence,  as  well  as 
the  repository  of  their  plunder. — Also  mount  Gauros,  now 
monte  Burbaro,  fertile  in  vines,  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  5.  9i).  and  in 
timber  for  ship-building,  Silv.  viii.  533.  Puzzoli  now  stands 
on  a  small  peninsula,  and  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants. 
Between  Puteoli  and  the  lake  Avcrnus  was  a  villa  of  Cicero's, 
which  he  called  Academia,  in  imitation  of  that  at  Athens, 
P/m.  xxxi.  2.  5.3.  probably  the  same  with  what  he  calls 
PuTEOLCENUM,  Cic.  Att.  xiv.  '] .  \  Fcim.  V.  15.;  Fat.  i. ; 
thirty  stadia  from  Puteoli,  /(/.  Acad.  iv.  31.  the  ruins  of 
which,  of  considerable  extent,  are  still  seen. — "  The  whole  of 
this  beauteous  bay,  formerly  the  seat  of  pleasure,  and,  at  one 
period,  the  most  populous  spot  in  Italy,  is  now  very  thinly 
inhabited  ;  and  the  contrast  between  the  ancient  opulence 
and  present  poverty  of  its  inhabitants  i^  still  more  striking." 
Moore's  Italy. 

NEAPOLIS,  Naples,  is  situate  on  a  g(!ntle  declivity,  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  at  the  extremity  of  a  beautiful  bay  of 

*  PuteOli  was  anciently  called  DiciAncHiA,  Plin,  iii.  5.  *,  9. — 5.  from  the 
justice  of  its  goveinment, 

that 
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that  name,  anciently  Sinus  Piiteolanus,  about  thirty  miles  in 
circumference,  and  twelve  in  diameter  j  named  crater,  ixo\\\ 
its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  bowl. 

Naples  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Cuma;,  Veil.  i.  4.  j 
Plin.  iii.  5. ;  and  long  retained  the  institutions  of  the  Greeks, 
Strah.  ih. ;  lYicit.  Annul,  xv.  33.  It  at  first  was  called 
Parthenope,  from  one  of  the  Sirens  buried  there,  ih.  and 
Strah.  V.  246.  It  is  washed  by  the  river  Sebethus  v.  -os, 
Coluniell.  X.  134.  now  Seheto  or  fiume  della  Maddalencif 
over  which  Vii-gil  supposes  a  nymph  of  the  same  name  to 
preside,  Ain.  vii.  734.  The  Sebeto  is  now  an  insignificant 
brook,  its  supplies  having  been  either  dried  up  or  diverted  by 
the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius. 

Strabo  says,  there  were  as  fine  hot  waters  and  baths  at 
Naples  as  at  Baicc,  but  fewer  in  number,  v.  p.  246. 

Naj^les  is  now  the  most  populous  city  in  Italy,  containing 
about  350,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  above  30,000,  called  Laz- 
zaroni,h'om  the  proverbial  poverty  of  Lazarus,  have  no  dwell- 
ing houses  in  the  city,  but  sleep  under  porticoes,  piazzas,  or 
any  kind  of  shelter  they  can  find.  The  nobility  and  clergy, 
who  are  very  numerous  at  Naples,  and  through  the  kingdom, 
live  in  great  splendour,  and  the  body  of  the  people  are  oppi*essed 
to  support  their  expense.  The  city  of  Naples  is  commanded 
by  a  fortress  called  *S*^.  Elmo  built  on  an  adjoining  hill. 

About  two  or  or  three  miles  west  of  Naples  is  the  mountain 
Palis i/i/pifs,  {UavaiXvTros,  grief-appeasing,  from  its  cheering 
prospects,)  now  Pausilippo,  on  which  is  shewn  the  tomb  of 
Virgil,  still  held  in  great  veneration,  as  it  was  in  ancient  times, 
P/in.  cpist.  iii.  7- ;  called  Templum  Maroneum,  Stat. 
Sih>.  iv.  4.  52.     It  is  however  doubted  whether  this  be  the 

spot  where   he   was  buried. Near  this  was  a  villa  called 

Pausih/pwn,  where,  in  fish-ponds  belonging  to  the  emperors, 
fishes  are  said  to  have  lived  above  sixty  years,  Plin.  ix.  53.  s. 

^^'  .  .  . 

Through  this  mountain  there  is  a  subterraneous  passage  in 

tlie  way  to  Puzzoli,  called  Crypta  Neapolitana,  Senec.  ep.  v. 
now  the  grotto  of  Pansilippu,  W  feet  high  in  the  most 
elevated  part,  but  not  above  24  in  the  lowest ;  exactly  2414 
feet,  near  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  22  feet  in  breadth. 
People  of  fashion  generally  diive  through  this  passage  with 
torches,  but  the  country  people  and  foot  passengers  find 
their  way  without  much  difficulty,  by  the  light  which  enters  at 
the  extremities,  and  at  two  holes  pierced  through  the  mount- 
ain near  the  middle  of  the  grotto. 

By  whom  this  grotto  was  first  made  is  vmcertain.  In  the  time 

of 
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of  Seneca,  it  appears  to  have  been  open  onH- for  foot  passengers, 
ep.  57.  Alphonso  the  First  widened  it  for  carriages,  and  since 
his  reign  it  has  been  considerably  heightened  and  levelled. 
There  was  anciently  a  similar  subterraneous  passage  from  the 
lake  Avemus  to  Cunise,  Strab.  ibid,  which  is  now  filled  up 
with  earth. 

Two  miles  beyond  the  grotto  of  Pausilippo  is  a  circular  lake, 
about  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  called  Lago  d\Jgnano,  on  the 
south-east  side  of  which,  at  a  little  distance,  is  the  famous 
grotto  del  Cane,  about  twelve  feet  long  and  from  four  to  live 
broad,  where  so  many  dogs  {canes)  have  been  tortured  and 
suftbcated  to  shew  the  eftect  of  a  vapour  which  rises  about  a 
foot  above  the  bottom  of  this  little  cave,  and  is  destructive  of 
animal  life.  A  dog,  having  his  head  held  in  this  vapour,  is 
convulsed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  soon  after  falls  to  the  earth 
motionless.  If  immediately  exposed  to  the  open  air,  he 
revives,  but  not,  if  kept  a  little  time  in  the  vapour.* 

About  eight  miles  east  from  Naples  is  mount  V'ESUVIL'S, 
called  also  Vesevus,  Suet.  Tit.  8. ;  Plrg.  G.  ii.  224. ; 
Vesvius,  Martial,  iv.  44.  or  Vesbius,  SU.  xvii.  598.  an- 
ciently surrounded  with  fertile  fields,  and  clothed  with  the 
most  beautiful  verdure,  except  the  top,  which  was  wholly 
barren,  and  great  part  of  it  a  plain,  exhibiting  marks  of  its 
having  formerly  been  a  volcano,  Strab.  v.  p.  HJ.f 

Between  Naples  and  Vesuvius  were  two  considerable  towns, 
HERCULAXEUM,  which  Ovid  calls  Herculea  nrbs.  Met. 
XV.  711.  and  POMPEII  \.  EU,  Flor.  i.  IG.;  Plin.  iii.  5.; 
on  the  SoRNus,  Sarno,  a  slow  river,  flowijig  through  the 
country  of  the  Sarrastes. 

On  the  24th  August  {nojto  calcndas  Septonbris)  a.  70,  under 
Vespasian,  about  mid-day,  happened  a  dreadful  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  attended  with  an  earthquake,  which  overwhelmed 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  Senec.  Xat.  Q.  vi.  1.  and  26. 
The  elder  Pliny,  who  then  commanded  the  Roman  fleet  at 
Misenimi,  going  too  near  the  mountain  to  examine  more 
accurately  the  sudden  appearance,  was  suffocated  by  the 
sulphureous  smoke ;  and  his  body  was  found  three  days  after 
entire  and  unhurt,  more  like  one  asleep  than  dead,  Plin.  ep. 
vi.  16.     The  younger  Pliny,  nephew  to  the  former,  then  a 


*  Pliny  mentions  several  pestiferous  vapours  in  different  countries,  particularly  in 
Italy,  which  are  quickly  fatal  both  to  brute  animals  and  man  ;  (Spirarula  vacant, 
alii  Charoneas  scrobes,morti/erum  spiritum  exhala7ites;)  and  is  thought  to  allude  to 
this,  ii.  93.  s.  95. 

t  Vesuvius  rises  in  height  about  a  mile  above  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  and  the 
circuit  of  its  base  is  about  30  miles.    SjiaUanzani. 

young 
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young  man,  and  his  mother,  who  had  remained  at  Misenum, 
narrowly  escaped  perishing  by  the  effects  of  the  eruption  and 
earthquake,  lb.  20.  Vesuvius  has  ever  since  continued  at 
times,  not  only  to  emit  fire  and  smoke,  but  also  to  discharge 
burning  stones  of  immense  weight  to  a  prodigious  height,  and 
to  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  lava  or  liquid  matter,  which  runs 
down  the  mountain  sweeping  every  thing  along  with  it. 

Herculaneum  and  Pompeia  remained  undiscovered  till  the 
present  century.  The  former  was  first  discovered  in  1713  by 
some  labourers,  who,  in  digging  a  well,  happened  to  strike 
upon  a  statue  on  the  benches  of  the  theatre,  and  the  latter 
about  forty  years  after.  A  great  number  of  antiquities  have 
been  dug  out  from  both,  which  are  kept  in  a  museum  at 
Portici,  a  neighbouring  town.  The  King  of  Naples  caused 
engravings  of  the  chief  of  them  to  be  made  and  printed,  and 
some  years  ago  presented  a  copy  of  this  splendid  work  to  each 
of  the  principal  universities  in  JEurope. 

Tiie  mass  which  covers  Herculaneum  is  about  twenty-four 
feet  deep,  composed  of  dark  grey  stone,  which  is  easily  broken 
to  pieces  :  that  which  covers  Pompeia  is  not  above  twelve  feet, 
so  that  the  whole  town  is  now  cleared  of  the  rubbish  and  open. 

Near  the  Sarnus  stood  Nuceria,  now  Nocera,  an  episcopal 
city,  or  rather  so  many  distinct  villages  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  containing  about  30,000  inhabitants. 

Beyond  the  Sarniis  and  Pompeia,  in  the  middle  of  the  bay, 
was  Stabile,  famous  for  its  waters.  Col.  x.  133.  and  medicinal 
milk,  destroyed  by  Sylla  in  the  social  or  Italic  war,  Plin.  iii.  5. 
and  converted  into  a  villa,  Ih.  whither  Plinj'^  wished  to  go 
\vhen  he  perished,  Plin.  ep.  vi.  16.  Beyond  Stabiae  was 
SuRRENTUM,  Sorrcuto,  now  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  ;  near 
it  were  hills  which  produced  excellent  wine,  Ovid.  Met.  xv. 
710.  ;  Martial,  xiii.  110. 

Near  this  was  the  promontory  of  Minerva,  prom.  Surren- 
tlnnm  v.  Athenceum,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  now  Capo 
dclla  dlinerra,  the  southernmost  point  of  Campania  :  thi'ee 
miles  west  from  which  is  the  island  CAPRE/E,  famous  for 
the  retreat  of  Tiberius,  during  the  seven  last  years  of  his  life, 
Plutarch,  de  e.vil.p.  534. ;  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  65.  ;  eight  miles 
from  Surrentum,  and  forty  miles  in  circumference,  Plin. 
iii.  6.  s.  12.  surrounded  on  all  hands  with  steep  i-ocks,  and 
accessible  only  by  one  small  beach,  Suet.  Tib.  11.  anciently 
inhabited  by  the  Telebocc,  Virg.  M.n.  vii.  735.  a  people  from 
Acarnania.  There  stood  a  pharos,  or  watchtower,  on  this 
island,  which  was  overturned  by  an  earthquake  a  few  days 
before  the  death  of  Tiberius,  Suet.  74. 

A  few 
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A  few  miles  south  of  the  cape  of  Minerva,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Sinus  Pcestanus,  are  three  small  desert  rocky  islands  called 
SiRENUs^,  the  abode  of  the  Sirens,  fabulous  women  or  birds, 
who  by  their  music  or  songs  Avere  supposed  to  decoy  mariners 
thither  to  be  shipwrecked,  Strah.  i.  22. ;  hence  these  islands 
are  called  Scopuli  Sirenum,  multorum  ossibics  albi,  Virg. 
JEn.  V.  864.* 

North-east  from  Naples  there  is  a  ridge  of  woody  hills,  then 
an  immense  plain,  in  which  stood  NOLA,  where  Marcellus 
repulsed  Hannibal,  and  first  gave  the  Romans  hopes  that  he 
might  be  conquered,  Liv.  xxiii.  16. ;  here  also  Augustus  died. 
Suet.  101. 

The  people  of  Nola  ascribe  the  invention  of  bells  to  St. 
Paulinus,  a  native  of  Bordeaux,  who  died  bishop  of  Nola  in 
431.  But  bells  were  in  use  long  before,  although  not  allowed 
to  Christians,  who  are  said  to  have  made  use  of  wooden 
rattles  to  call  their  congregations  together.  It  is  supposed 
that  Paulinus  first  introduced  bells  into  churches. 

South  of  Campania,  on  tlie  coast  of  the  Tuscan  sea,  were 
the  PICENTINI,  to  the  river  Silarus,  a  territory  of  small 
extent,  Flin.  iii.  5.  Their  chief  town  was  Salernum,  now 
Salerno,  remarkable  in  the  lower  ages  for  a  medical  school, 
the  professors  of  which  wrote  a  book  called  Schola  Saler- 
Ni'i-ANA,  and  dedicated  it  to  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  son 
to  William  the  Conqueror  of  England,  who  was  residing 
there  in  1100,  under  the  care  of  the  pbysicians,  to  be  cured  of 
a  wound  he  had  received  from  a  poisoned  arrow  in  Palestine. 
The  poison  is  said  to  have  been  sucked  out  by  his  wife  Sybilla, 
at  the  hazard  of  her  life.  A  similar  story  is  also  related  of 
Eleanor,  the  wife  of  Edward  the  First. 

About  ten  miles  north-west  of  Salerno  stands  AMALFI, 
a  city  not  mentioned  in  ancient  authors.  It  first  acquired 
importance  by  commerce  under  the  protection  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  and  engrossed  the  trade  of  the  Levant  before  the 
Venetians  began  to  make  any  figure.  The  nautical  or  mariner's 
compass  was  invented,  or  at  least  perfected  here,  by  Flavms 
Gioia  or  Blendus  in  1302.  Amalfi  flourished  while  it  enjoyed 
liberty;  but  having  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Normans 
in  1100,  it  became  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  every  power  at 
variance  M'ith  its  new  masters.  The  Pisans  and  Germans  laid 
it  waste  at  different  times.  The  pillage  of  the  Pisans  forms 
an  interesting  epoch  in  the  history  of  jurisprudence,  for  they 

*  Nultam  Sirena  flagellis  comparat,  prefers  the  crack  of  whips  to  the  music  of  a 
Siren,  Juvenal,  xiv.  19. 

w  carried 
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carried  off  the  code  of  laws  composed  by  order  of  Justinian 
(called  the  PANDECTS,  from  their  embracing  the  whole 
circle  of  jurisprudence.)  This  book  had  been  brought  to 
Araalfi  from  Greece  as  a  curiosity  by  a  merchant,  but  had 
obtained  no  authority  in  that  place,  where  the  Theodosian 
code  was  in  force.  Amalfi  is  now  a  poor  place,  containing 
not  above  4000  inhabitants. 

VI.  SAMNIUM,  lying  for  the  most  part  among  the  Apen- 
nines, and  in  no  place  bordering  on  the  sea.     Chief  towns  : 

BENEVENTUM,  anciently  called  Maleventum,  Liv.x.  13. 
from  its  being  exposed  to  imhealthful  winds.  The  Romans, 
when  they  settled  a  colony  in  this  place,  a.  u.  485,  from  a 
motive  of  superstition,  called  it  Beneventum,  which  they 
thought  a  more  lucky  name,  Plin.  iii.  11.;  Liv.  ix.  27- 
The  town  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomedes  after  the 
Trojan  wai',  Solin.  2.  It  is  situate  on  the  slope  and  at  the 
point  of  a  hill,  between  two  narrow  valleys,  in  one  of  which 
runs  the  river  Sahatus,  now  Sahato,  in  the  other  Calor,  now 
Calore ;  below  the  city  they  unite  into  one  stream,  and 
soon  after  join  the  Vulturnus.  In  no  city  of  Italy,  except 
Rome,  are  there  so  many  remains  of  ancient  sculpture  as  in 
Benevento.  It  is  now  subject  to  the  Pope.  A  few  miles 
from  this,  on  the  Via  Appia,  stood  CAUDIUM,  near 
which  theFuRCiE  Caudin^,  now  For chia  d'Arpaia,  a,  narrow 
defile,  where  the  Romans  being  blocked  up  by  Pontius,  general 
of  the  Samnites,  M^ere  in  token  of  subjection  obliged  to  pass 
under  the  yoke,  a.  u.  433. 

Near  Caudium  is  mount  Tahurnus,  fertile  in  olives,   Virg. 

G.  ii.  38. The  other  towns  of  Samnium  were  Bovidnum, 

Liv.  ix.  31.  X.  12.  Tifermim  and  Treventum,  jFsemia, 
Sccpinum,  Telesia,  Saticula,  &c. 

South  of  Samnium  was  the  country  of  the  HIRPINI, 
descended  from  the  Samnites,  watered  by  the  Sabato  and 
Calore.  Their  chief  towns  were  Equus  T'uticus,  which 
Horace  describes,  but  could  not  express  in  verse.  Sat.  i.  3. 
87.  also  mentioned  by  Cicero,  Att.  vi.  1.  Trivicum,  Horat  ib. 
79.  Callifce,  Liv.  viii.  25.  Herdonia,  Liv.  xxv.  21.  xxvii.  1. 
now  Ordona.     Some  vestiges  of  the  ancient  town  still  remain. 

West  from  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  valley  of  AMSANC- 
TUS,  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  high  hills,  thickly  covered 
with  copses  of  oak.  In  the  lowest  part  of  the  dell,  and  close 
inider  one  of  the  hills,  is  an  oval  pond,  not  above  fifty  feet  in 
diameter,  which  boils  up  in  several  places  with  great  force,  in 
irregular  fits,  which  are  always  preceded  by  a  hissing  sound. 

The 
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The  water  is  spouted  up  three,  four,  or  five  feet,  sometimes 
more,  sometimes  less  ;  a  large  body  of  vapour  is  continually 
thrown  out  with  a  loud  rumbling  noise,  emitting  a  most 
nauseous  and  noxious  smell.  The  stones  on  the  rising  ground 
above  the  pool  are  quite  yellow,  being  stamed  with  the  fumes 
of  sulphur  and  ammonia.  The  water  is  insipid  both  as  to 
taste  and  smell ;  the  clay  at  the  edges  is  white,  and  used  for 
rubbing  scabby  sheep,  on  which  account  the  lake  is  farmed  out 
at  100  ducats  a  year,  Sivinhurne.  On  the  hill  above  stood  a 
temple  dedicated  to  3Iep/ntis,  the  goddess  of  bad  smells,  P/m. 
ii.  93.  A".  95.  hence  the  place  is  now  called  Mojf'etta.  In  this 
place,  equi- distant  from  both  seas,  Virgil  makes  the  fury 
Alecto  descend  to  hell,  Virg.  ALn.  \di.  563. ;  it  is  also 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  Div.  i.  36.  But  what  these  authors  say 
of  Amsanctus  does  not  exactly  agree  with  the  above  descrip- 
tion. 

North-east  of  Samnium,  and  bordering  on  the  Adriatic, 
were  the  FRENTANI,  another  tribe  of  the  Samnites,  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  river  i'Vew/o,  which  runs  into  the  Adriatic, 
north  of  mount  Gargfums,  and  opposite  to  the  islands  of  Dio- 
medes,  from  which  river  they  had  their  name.  Their  chief 
towns  were  Buca,  Ortona,  and  Larinum  on  the  river  Tifernus. 

VII.  APULIA,  extending  from  the  river  Frento  to  Brun- 
dusium  andTarentum.  The  north  part  of  it  was  called  Dau- 
NiA,  from  Dmt)ius,  its  king,  lloriit.  od.  iii.  30.  II.  the  father- 
in-law  of  Diomedes,  also  the  name  of  a  small  river,  Horat.  if). 
now  Carapelle;  and  the  south  Peucetia,  from  Pencetius,  the 
brother  of  CEnotrus,  who  both  came  from  Arcadia  seventeen 
generations  before  the  Trojan  war,  Dionys.  i.  11. 

The  whole  of  Apulia  is  sometimes  also  called  Japygia  espe- 
cially by  Greek  writers,  Folyb  iii.  88.  and  by  the  poets  ;  thus 
mount  Gargdnus,  in  the  north  of  Apulia,  is  called  Jdpyx  by 
Virgil,  ^/?.  xi.  247-  and  the  country  around  it  Japygii  (igri, 
Sil.  viii.  223.  So  Japyx  Campus,  the  plain  of  Cannte,  Sil.  i. 
50.  iii.  708.  But  Strabo  says,  that  all  this  countiy  was  called 
by  the  inhabitants  Apulia,  vi.  283.  and  restricts  the  appellation 
of  Japygia  to  Calabria,  vi.  282.  which  name,  he  informs  us, 
was  derived  from  Japyx,  the  son  of  Daedalus  by  a  Cretan 
mother,  who  settled  in  that  part  of  Italy,  Ih.  279. 

The  chief  towns  of  ^/;^///</,  now  Puglia  and  the  Capitanata, 
were  ARPI,  Argyripa  or  Argyrippa,  built  by  Diomedes, 
Plin.  iii.  11.  5.  16.  ;  Tlrg.  ^n.  xi.  242.  in  the  middle  of  a 
great  plain,  called  at  first  Argos  Hippium,  Sfrab. yi.  283.  (i.  e. 
equestre,)  from  Argos  the  native  city  of  Diomede  bemg  good 
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for  breeding  horses,  cTnro^orov,  Homer,  aptum  equis,  Horat.  od 
i.  J.  9.  north  of  the  river  Cerhdlus,  now  Co'varo,  near  the 
foot  of  mount  Garganus,  now  St.  Angelo,  which  projects  into 
the  sea,  forming  a  kind  of  peninsula,  vulgarly  called  the  spur 
of  the  hoot,  south  of  the  insiiliB  Dioubdis,  Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  30. 
two  in  number,  lb.  et  Strab.  vi.  284.;  Ptolemy  says  five  iii.  1. 
the  largest  of  which  was  called  Trimetum,  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  71* 
whence  these  islands  are  now  named  I'Isole  di  Tremiti,  the 
islands  of  Tremiti.  Nothing  now  remains  of  Arpi  but  some 
faint  traces  of  its  walls  near  Foggia,  now  the  chief  staple  for 
corn  and  wool  in  these  parts,  so  named  from  the  vaults  {fossb) 
below  the  principal  streets  and  squares,  in  which  the  corn  is 
buried  and  preserved  sound  from  year  to  year. 

North  of  Arpi  stood  Teanum,  cdi\[edi  Apidum  ov  Apuloriwif 
to  distinguish  it  from  Teanum  Sidicinum,  a  town  of  the 
Sidicini,  a  people  of  Campania,  Liv.  ix.  20.  xxii.  57- 

Above  this,  near  the  same  river,  was  Gerion  or  Geronium, 
Liv.  xxii.  18.  and  west  of  it,  Luceria,  now  Lucera,  on  the 
confines  of  the  Frentcmi,  a  place  of  note  in  ancient  times, 
Strah.  vi.  284.  hence  called  nohilis  by  Horace,  od.  iii.  15.  13. 

The  sheep  fed  in  the  extensive  plains  of  Apulia,  between  the 
Apennines  and  Adriatic,  have  always  been  remarkable  for 
producing  fine  wool,  Horat.  ih.  Lana  Apiila  laudatissima, 
Plin.  viii.  48.  s.  73.  And  a  tax  imposed  on  sheep  at  present 
constitutes  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  revenue  of  the 
King  of  Naples.  The  sheep,  as  in  ancient  times,  are  driven 
from  the  plains  of  Apulia  to  pass  the  summer  in  the  hilly 
country. 

The  river  Cerbdlus,  or  Cervaro,  runs  into  a  bay  called  Sinus 
Urius,  from  llria,  a  town  at  the  extremity  of  it,  the  situation 
of  which  is  uncertam,  now  the  bay  of  Manfredonia,  from  a 
town  of  that  name  built  by  King  Manfred,  a.  1261,  near  the 
place  where  the  ancient  town  Sipontum  stood, built  by  Diomede 
and  named  Sj/Trts?,  from  the  number  of  cuttle-fish  {sepice)  cast 
out  on  the  coast,  Strob.  vi.  284.  afterwards  made  a  Roman 
colony. 

A  few  miles  south  of  the  Cerbdlus  stood  Salapia,  a  post  of 
consequence  in  the  second  Punic  Avar,  JLiv.  xxiv.  20.  xxxvi.  38. 
Hannibal  having  cut  off  Marcellus  the  consul  by  an  ambuscade, 
affixed  his  seal  to  a  forged  letter,  which  he  sent  to  the  magis- 
ti-ates  of  Salapia,  in  hopes  of  thus  gaining  admittance  into  the 
place  ;  but  intelligence  of  what  had  happened  having  been 
previously  conveyed  to  the  garrison,  frustrated  his  purpose, 
Z,iv.  xxvii.  30.  Some  ruins  of  this  place  are  still  seen  near  a 
lake  called  Salapina  palus,  separated  from   the  sea  by  a 
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narrow  neck  of  land,  now  cut  into  several  ponds  for  making 
salt.  The  salt  is  piled  up  in  heaps,  and  carried  off  by  boats  to 
the  ships,  which  are  prevented  by  the  shallowness  of  the  water 
from  coming  nearer  than  a  mile  from  the  land  to  take  in  their 
cargoes. 

West  of  Salapia  stood  ASCULUM^  now  Ascoli,  often 
mentioned  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  called  Asculum  Apiilum, 
to  distinguish  it  from  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  Picenum. 

The  AuFiDUS,  now  Oftutto,  is  the  chief  river  in  Apulia, 
called  taiiriformis  by  Horace,  because  it  flows  from  two  sources 
which  embrace  mount  Vultur,  and  joining  at  the  foot  of  it, 
runs  with  great  noise  and  impetuosity,  Herat,  od.  iii.  30.  10. 
iv.  9.  2.  and  14.  25.  or  perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  custom  of 
representing  rivers  on  coins  by  the  figure  of  bulls,  by  genii 
with  horns,  minotaurs  or  animals  with  a  human  face  and 
horns.* 

On  the  right  bank  of  this  river  stood  CANUSIUM,  now 
Canosa;  the  inhabitants,  Camislni,  are  called  bilingiies  by 
Horace,  Sat.  i.  10.  30.  because  they  spoke  both  Greek  and 
Latin ;  as  was  the  case  in  many  other  towns  of  Greek  extraction 
in  that  country.  The  Canusian  bread  has  still  the  defect 
Horace  mentions  of  being  gritty  or  sandy,  {/apt  das  us.,)  Sat.  i.  5. 
91.  which  is  imputed  to  the  nature  of  their  millstones,  made  of 
a  soft  concreted  rock,  which  constitutes  the  greatest  part  of  the 
coast ;  or  to  their  mode  of  separating  the  corn  from  the  ear, 
by  the  trampling  of  mares,  tied  in  a  string  by  their  tails,  and 
whipped  round  and  round.  This  operation  is  performed  in 
Calabria,  or  the  Terra  di  Otrunto,  by  a  pair  of  oxen,  who 
drag  between  them  a  very  heavy  rough  stone,  that  breaks  the 
sheaves,  and  shakes  out  the  grain ;  Swinburne.  These  me- 
thods are  nearly  the  same  with  those  used  by  the  ancients, 
Plin.  xviii.  30. ;   V.oL  ii.  21.  -,   Varr.  i.  52.t 

About  four  miles  down    the  Aufidus  was   the   village  of 

CANN.E,  famous  for  the  fourth  and  greatest  victory  obtained 

by  Hannibal  over  the   Romans,  under  Terentius  Varro  and 

Paulus  iEmilius,  a.  u.  536.  Liv.  xxii.  43. — 50.  in  the  plains 

of  Diomede,  Id.  xxv.  12. ;  Sil.  viii.  242.  through  which  a  brook 

ran,  called,  Vergellus,  Avhich  Hannibal  crossed  by  making  a 

bridge  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Romans,  Flor.  ii.  6, ;  Fal.  Max. 

ix.  2.  ext.  2.     The  Romans  and  Carthaginians  were  encamped 

on  the  south  of  the  Aufidus  which  the  Romans  first  crossed 

i 

*  The  water  of  the  AuftJus  is  said  to  have  been  for  some  time  bloody  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  Flor.  ii.  4. 

t  The  Canusian  sheep  were  remarkable  for  the  fineness  of  their  wool,  Juvenal, 
vi.  149.  Plin.  viii.  48.  Martial,  xiv.  155. 

mid 
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and  after  them  Hannibal ;  so  that  the  battle  was  fought  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  in  a  plain,  still  called  "  the  Field 
of  Blood,"  Pezzo  di  Sangiie.  There  has  been  some  dispute 
about  what  Livy  says  concerning  the  position  of  the  two  armies, 
^^  that  the  Romans  looked  to  the  south,  and  the  Carthaginians 
to  the  north."  But  the  difficulty  is  said  to  be  solved  by  ex- 
amining the  situation  of  the  place  and  the  course  of  the  river, 
which,  after  running  due  east  for  some  time,  here  makes  a 
sudden  turn  to  the  south,  and  describes  a  very  large 
semicircle. 

The  Romans  were  much  incommoded  by  the  dust  driven 
upon  their  faces  by  a  south-east  wind,  called  Viilturnus, 
frequent  in  that  hot  parched  country. 

Many  of  the  Romans  fled  from  the  battle  to  Camisium, 
where  they  were  received  with  great  hospitality.  Liv.  Jh. 
52.  The  chief  command  in  that  place  was  conferred  on  P. 
Scipio,  afterwards  called  Africaims,  then  a  very  young  man, 
and  Ap.  Claudius.  Scipio  being  informed  that  some  young 
noblemen,  giving  up  all  for  lost,  were  meditating  to  leave  Italy, 
went  to  the  house  were  they  were  assembled  ;  having  obtained 
admission,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  declared  that  he  would  treat 
as  enemies  all  Avho  did  not  swear  not  to  desert  their  country ; 
upon  which  they  all  complied,  lb.  53. 

Caw?<5iwm  being  greatly  favoured  by  the  Romans  for  its  fide- 
lity, afterwards  became  a  considerable  city  ;  but  suffered  a 
sad  reverse  on  tlie  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  being 
ravaged  repeatedlj^,  by  the  Goths,  Saracens,  and  Normans. 

On  the  soutli  side  of  the  Aufidus,  for  twelve  miles  above 
Canusium,  the  country  is  now  bare  and  disagreeable.  Then 
there  is  a  range  of  mountains,  some  of  them  shaded  with  trees, 
others  rugged ;  and  beyond  them  VENUSIA,  now  Fenosa, 
which  stands  upon  a  high  level  of  nine  miles  in  circumference, 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  precipices.  The  nature  of  the  soil 
shews  it  to  have  been  raised  by  subterranean  fires.  There  is  here 
a  solfatara  or  forum  Vidcani,  resembling  that  of  Puzzuoli,  in  its 

colour,  sulphureous  productions,  and  internal  rumblings. 

Varro  fled  to  Venusia  with  part  of  his  army  after  the  defeat  at 
Cannae,  and  was  treated  with  the  same  hospitality  as  those  who 
retired  to  Canusium. 

Venusia  wasnotless  favoured  by  the  Romans  than  Canusium. 
They  are  both  now  inconsiderable  places;  but  many  more  rem- 
nants of  antiquity  are  found  at  the  latter  than  tlie  former.  The 
piece  of  antiquity,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Venosa  value 
most,  is  a  marble  bust,  placed  on  a  column  in  the  great  squai-e 
of  that  town.  This  they  shew  as  the  effigy  of  their  fellow- 
citizen 
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citizen  Horace,  but  it  is  not  thought  genuine.  There  is  a 
fountain  at  some  distance  from  the  town  which  some  liold  to 
be  that  of  Blandiisia,  celebrated  in  Hnrat.  od.  iii.  13. 

Venusia  seems  to  have  been  on  the  confines  of  Lucania, 
whence  Horace  says  of  himself,  Lncanus  an  Appidus,  a?icepSf 
Sat.  ii.  1.34. 

Near  Venusia  is  mount  VULTUR,  which  has  everj'^  mark 
of  having  been  formerly  a  volcano.  Part  of  it  extended  into 
Lucania,  hence  in  Vulture  Apulo^  on  the  Apulian  part  of  it, 
and  Altricis  extra  limen  Apulicc,  may  denote  in  Peucetia,  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Daunian  Apulia^  in  which  Horace  was 
born,  Horat.  od.  iii.  4.  9. 

In  the  south  part  of  Apulia,  called  Peucetia,  were -^d^c/i^row- 
tia,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  Bantia,  with  its  forests,  (saltus  Ban- 
tini,)  and  Ferentum,  lying  low,  (liumile,)  all  three  not  far 
from  Venusia,  Horat.  ib. 

On  the  seashore  stood  Barium,  now  Bari,  remarkable  for 
the  abundance  and  delicacy  of  its  fish,  Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  9/. 
Bari  became  a  j)lace  of  consequence  under  the  Greek  empe- 
rors. It  supported  a  siege  for  four  years  against  Robert 
Guiscard,  the  son  of  Tancred  the  Norman,  first  Duke  of  Pu- 
glia,  a.  106/.  At  last  it  was  obliged  to  capitulate  upon  the 
defeat  of  a  squadron  sent  by  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople 
to  its  relief.     It  afterwards  underwent  various  turns  of  fortune. 

South  of  Barium  stood  EGNATIA  or  Gnatia,  the  last 
stage  mentioned  by  Horace  in  his  journey  to  Brundusimn, 
/Sa^.  i.  5.  97.  very  ill  supplied  with  water,  M'hich  afterwards 
proved  its  destruction.  The  pretended  miracle  shewn  at  this 
place,  of  melting  incense  without  fire,  which  Horace  ridicules, 
Ib.  and  Pliny  mentions,  ii.  107-  5. 1 1 1 .  is  still  exhibited,  although 
under  a  different  form,  at  Naples,  when  the  blood  of  Janu- 
arius,  the  tutelar  saint  of  that  cit}-,  contained  in  a  glass  phial, 
is  believed  to  melt  in  the  hand  of  a  priest. 

Near  Gnatia  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Matinian  mount 
or  plain  contiguous  to  the  sea,  hence  Littus  Matinum,  Horat. 
od.  i.  28. 3.  abounding  in  thyme  and  flowers  fit  for  bees,  Ih. 
iv.  2.  27.    Some  place  it  in  Calabria,  Scholiast,  in  Horat. 

VIII.  CALABRIA,  called  also  Messapia,  from  a  leader  of 
the  Greeks  who  settled  there, P/m.  iii.  \\.  s.  16.  and  before 
that  Peucetia,  Ib,  or  Japygia,  whence  a  north-west  wind, 
favourable  for  sailing  to  Greece,  w^as  called  Japyx,  -ygis, 
Horat.  od.  i.  3.  4.  because  it  blew  from  Calabria  or  Apulia : — 
forming  a  peninsula,  commonly  called  the  heel  of  the  boot; 
the  south  part  of  which  was  called  SalentIna,  Strah.  vi.  282. 

or 
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or  Salentini  campi,  where  Idomeneus  from  Crete  settled, 
Virg.  ^n.  iii.  400.  The  breadth  of  the  peninsula  from 
Tarentum  is  about  twenty-five  miles. 

The  chief  towns  of  Calabria  were,  BRUNDUSIUM,  now 
Srundisi,  from  which  the  Romans  usually  crossed  over  to 
Greece,  and  landed  at  Dyrrachium  in  lUyriciim,  Plin.  iii.  11. 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Crete,  JLucan.  ii.  610.  v.  406.  said  to 
have  been  named  from  the  resemblance  of  its  harbour  to  the 
head  of  a  stag,  {hrunda  denoting  a  deer's  head  in  the  old 
Messajnan  language,  Isidor.  xv.  i. ;  Strabo  makes  it  ^pcmeaiov, 
vi.  282.,*)  hence  called  Curviim  Brundusiwn,  Lucan.  v.  406. 
This  harbour  was  the  best  in  the  Adriatic,  and  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world.  It  is  double  ;  the  outer  port  is  formed  by  two 
promontories,  which  gradually  diverge  from  each  other  like  an 
angle,  as  they  advance  into  the  sea.  Between  the  capes  lies  a 
smnllisland  anciently  called  Pharos,  because  it  has  a  lighthouse 
on  it  to  direct  mariners  in  the  night-time,  like  the  Phwos  of 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  now  called  the  Island  of  St.  Andreiv. 
This  is  probably  what  Livy  calls  the  promontory  of  Brundu- 
sium,  X.  2.t  Within  this  island,  which  secures  the  whole 
road  from  the  fury  of  the  waves,  large  ships  may  ride  at 
anchor,  Lucan.  ii.  616.  &c.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  the 
hills  recede  in  a  semicircular  shape,  to  leave  room  for  the 
inner  haven,  Avhich,  as  it  were,  clasps  the  city  in  its  arms,  or 
rather  encircles  it  in  the  figure  above-mentioned.  It  is  very 
deep,  and  extends  in  length  2|  miles,  in  breadth  1200  feet 
in  the  widest  part.  The  hills  and  the  town  shelter  it  on  every 
side.  This  harbour  is  thought  to  have  been  originally  produced 
by  an  earthquake.  Julius  Csesar,  attempting  to  shutup  Pompey 
and  his  fleet  in  this  place,  drove  piles  into  the  narrow  neck  of 
land  between  the  two  ridges  of  hills,  and  threw  earth,  trees, 
and  ruins  of  houses  into  the  channel  which  communicates  with 
the  two  havens,  Cccs.  B.  C.  i.  25.  and  had  nearly  accomplished 
the  blockade,  when  Pompey  sailed  out  and  escaped  to  Greece. 
lb.  28. ;  Dio.  xli.  12.  In  the  15th  century  the  Prince  of  Ta- 
rento  sunk  some  ships  in  the  middle  of  this  passage,  to  prevent 
his  enemies  from  entering  the  port,  upon  which  sea-weeds 
and  sand  having  accumulated,  choked  up  the  mouth,  and  ren- 
dered it  impra(;ticable.  In  1752  the  evil  increased,  and  all 
communication  with  the  sea  was  cut  off,  except  in  violent 

*  Bnindusium  was  founded  by  some  Cretans,  who  fled  from  Crete  with  Theseus, 
Lucan.  ii.  filO.  Hence  its  houses  are  called  Miiwia  tecta,  from  Min's,  the  king  of 
that  country,  lb.  v.  406.  It  afterwards  became  a  colony  of  the  Komans,  who  always 
celebrated  the  anniversary  of  their  settlement,  (Nutalis  coloinee  Brundusinat,)  Cic, 
Sext.  63.    Att.  iv.l. 

f  But  sonae  imagine  it  is  here  put  for  the  Japygian  promontory. 

easterly 
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easterly  winds  or  rainy  seasons.  From  that  period  the  port 
became  a  fetid  lake,  and  the  low  gromids  at  each  end  were  over- 
flowed and  converted  into  marshes,  the  vapours  from  which 
created  every  summer  a  real  pestilence  ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
a  very  few  years,  swept  off,  or  drove  away,  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants.  From  the  number  of  18,000  they 
were  reduced  in  I766  to  5000.  In  177^  above  1500  died  dur- 
ing the  autumn.  In  former  times  the  air  of  Brundisi  was 
esteemed  so  wholesome  and  balsamic,  that  the  convents  of 
Naples  used  to  send  their  consumptive  friars  to  this  city  for 
the  recovery  of  their  health.*  Upon  an  application  of  the  in- 
habitants for  relief,  an  attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  open 
the  port  afresh,  which  has  already  been  attended  ^vith  some 
degree  of  success.  The  workmen  in  cleaning  the  channel 
found  some  medals  and  seals,  and  drew  up  many  of  the  piles 
that  were  driven  in  by  Ceesar.  They  are  small  oaks  stripped 
of  their  bark,  and  are  still  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  cut  only 
a  month,  though  buried  above  eighteen  centuries,  seven  feet 
under  the  sand.  Swinburne. — Little  remains  of  ancient 
Erundusium,  but  broken  pillars,  ruins  of  aqueducts,  coins,  &c. 
In  1456  great  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

There  was  a  shorter  passage  to  Greece  from  IIYDRUN- 
TUM,  vel  Hydrus,  -iintis,  now  Otranto,  to  Appollonia  or  Ori- 
cum,  in  Epirus.  But  as  Hydrus  was  fifty  miles  farther  south 
than  Bnmdusium,  and  the  j^assage  from  it  not  so  certain,  the 
latter  M'as  preferred,  Plin.  iii.  II.  Otranto  at  present  is  but 
a  small  town  ;  it  stands  on  a  hill,  and  contains  only  3000  in- 
habitants. Its  little  harbour  is  not  so  bad,  but  it  might  induce 
more  people  to  settle  here,  as  no  place  on  the  coast  lies  so  com- 
modious for  traffic  with  Greece.  The  Adriatic  is  here  but 
sixty  miles  wide,  Pliny  says  50,  iii.  II.;  and  in  a  clear  day 
the  snowy  tops  of  the  Acrocerauniun  mountains  in  Epirus  may 
be  distinctly  seen.f 

Between  Brundusium  and  Hydrus  stood  Lupia  v.  ice,  a 
Roman  colony ;  near  Mhich  is  the  modern  city  Lecce,  now 
the  capital  of  this  country,  a  town  of  considerable  extent,  but 
thinly  inhabited,  containing  not  above  13,000,  about  twenty- 
four  miles  distant  from  Brundisi. 

About  eight  miles  south  of  Hydruntum  Mas  Castrum  vel 
Arx  Minervce,  now  Castro,  where  was  a  temple  of  Minerva, 
seen  a  great  way  out  at  sea,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  531.  called  also 

*  Cicero  complains  bitterly  of  the  thickness  of  the  air  of  Brandusium,  eveu  in  his 
time,  (Loci  gravitas  kis  miserrimc  perferenda,)  Att.  xi.  21. 

t  Pyrrhus  is  said  to  have  thought  of  making  a  bridge  between  the  two  countries 
over  this  part  of  the  sea,  and  after  him  Varro  the  lieutenant  of  Pompey  in  the  war 
against  the  pirates,  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16. 

Minerviumy 
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Minervium,  Veil.  i.  15.  and  south  of  this  Promontorium  Ja- 
PYGiuM  vel  Salentinnm,  [uKpa  laTrvyta,)  Strab.  vi.  281. ;  Plin, 
iii.  11.;  now  the  cape  of  Santa  Maria  tie  Leuca,  from  Leuca, 
a  small  town  near  the  cape. 

Through  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula  there  is  not  a 
mountain  of  consequence,  whence  Virgil  says,  Humilem  que 
tddcmus  Italiam,  ^n.  iii.  522.  Without  rivers,  and  almost 
without  rivulets,  this  country  is  surprisingly  fertile,  owing,  as 
it  is  supposed,  to  the  vapours  which  arise  from  subterraneous 
lakes  or  reservoirs  of  water.  The  existence  of  these  is  proved 
by  the  shallowness  of  the  wells,  and  by  the  pools,  which  ap- 
pear wherever  the  level  is  low.  All  the  rain  that  falls  is  swal- 
lowed up,  before  it  can  reach  the  sea,  by  large  cracks  in  the 
rocks,  called  Voraggini  or  Abysses.     Sivinhume. 

Between  the  Japygian  and  Lacinian  promontories,  is  the 
JSinus  Tarentimts,  or  gulf  of  Tarentum,  the  breadth  of  which, 
between  the  two  capes,  is  100  miles,  Plin.  iii.  11. 

The  first  place  of  note  on  the  west  side  of  Calabria,  thirty- 
two  miles  from  the  cape,  is  Callipolis,  now  Gallipoli,  which 
stands  on  a  rocky  island,  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  bridge, 
containing  about  6000  inhabitants,  favourably  situated  for 
commerce.  Its  chief  articles  of  trade  are  oil  and  cotton.  The 
people  of  this  town  are  in  easy  circumstances. 

About  nine  miles  north  of  Gallipoli  was  JVeretnm  v.  Neri- 
ton,  now  Nardo,  containing  about  8000  inhabitants.  The 
breadth  of  the  peninsula  from  Nardo  to  Otranto  is  about 
thirty-five  miles. 

On  the  north-east  corner  of  the  gulf  stood  TARENTUM, 
now  Tarento,  called  also  Taras,  -antis,ivo\\\  Taras  its  found- 
er, Pansan.  x.  10.  the  son  of  Neptune,  7/j.  its  tutelar  deity, 
hence  said  to  be  sacred  to  him,  Horat.  od.  i.  28,  29.  Taren- 
tum was  afterwards  seized,  and  in  a  manner  founded  anew,  by 
Phalantus  the  Lacedaemonian,  Horat.  od.  ii.  6.  11.  and  a 
colony  of  his  country  men,  called  Parthcnii,  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  their  birth,  Justin,  iii.  4.  Strah.  vi.  278. ; 
hence  caWed lyaccedemonitan  Tarentum,  Horat.  od.  iii.  5,  fin.; 
Ovid.  Met.  xv.  50. ;  and  (Ebalia,  from  (Ebdlus,  a  king  of  La- 
cedfjemon,  the  father  of  Tyndarus,  and  grandfather  of  Helen, 
Virg.  G.  iv.  125. 

Tarentum  flourished  as  an  opulent  state  long  before  Rome 
became  conspicuous,  and  owed  its  prosperity  to  commerce, 
Poli/b.  X.  1.  Phalantus  new  modelled  the  government  upon 
an  aristocratical  plan,  in  imitation  of  I^acedsemon.  But  most 
of  the  nobles  having  perished  in  a  war  with  the  Japyges, 
Diodor.  xi.  52.  democracy  was  reestablished.      Under  this 

form 
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form  of  government  the  inhabitants  of  Tarentum  became  very 
powerful ;  they  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  300,000.  Thir- 
teen considerable  cities  acknowledged  their  dominion.  Their 
fleet  was  the  greatest  in  those  seas  ;  and  they  kept  in  constant 
pay  an  army  of  30,000  foot  and  3000  horse.  Strabo  adds 
1000  commanders  of  horse,  {linrapxoi,)  vi.  280.  The  Taren- 
tines  embraced  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  particularly 
Archytas,  who  long  governed  that  city,  and  was  as  distin- 
guished for  his  knowledge  in  astronomy  as  in  politics.  He 
seems  to  have  perished  by  shipwreck  near  the  bottom  of  the 
Adriatic,  (Illyricis  undis,)  Horat.  od.  i.  28,  22.  on  the  Mati- 
nian  shore,  lb.  3.  Increase  of  riches  produced  at  Tarentmn 
luxury  and  effeminacy  of  morals,  Juvenal,  vi.  296.  hence  it  is 
called  MOLLE,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  4.  34.  and  imbelle.  Id.  ep.  i.  J, 
45.  There  were  more  pulilic  festivals  than  days  in  the  year ; 
hence  the  bravery  of  the  citizens  degenerated,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  employ  foreign  generals  and  mercenary  troops  to 
fight  their  battles.  Thus,  upon  being  attacked  by  the  Romans, 
they  implored  the  assistance  of  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus.  Liv. 
ep.  xii.  as  they  had  formerly  asked  that  of  his  progenitor 
Alexander,  Liv.  viii.  24. 

In  the  second  Punic  war  Hannibal  took  Tarentum  by  stra- 
tagem, Liv.  XXV.  8. — 1 1 .  aided  by  the  treachery  of  some  of  the 
citizens,  Polyb.  viii.  19.  &c. ;  it  was  retaken  by  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus  in  a  similar  manner,  Xu'.xxvii.  IJ.  and  18.  TheTaren- 
tines  were  deprived  of  their  liberty,  and  received  a  Roman 
colony, /iS^^-aZ;.  ?'/».  281.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
empire,  this  city  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  Italy. 

The  city  stood  upon  a  peninsula,  and  the  citadel  projected 
into  the  sea,  being  joined  to  the  city  by  a  narrow  neck  of 
land.  On  the  east  the  sea  flows  into  a  bay  called  Mare  Fic~ 
cola,  or  the  Little  Sea  ;  on  the  west  is  the  open  sea  called 
Mare  Grande.  When  Hannibal  obtained  possession  of  the 
towii  by  stratagem,  the  Romans  fled  into  the  citadel,  and  thus 
continued  masters  of  the  port,  which  communicated  with  the 
little  sea,  and  of  the  Tarcntine  fleet.  To  remedy  that  incon- 
venience, Hannibal  had  thegallies  dragged  by  carriages  through 
the  city  into  the  open  sea,  or  Mare  Grande,  Liv.  xxv.  II. ; 
Polyb'.  viii.  29. 

The  present  town  occupies  only  the  place  of  the  old  citadel, 
which  is  now  an  island,  the  isthmus  having  been  cut  through 
and  joined  to  the  continent  on  the  north  side  by  a  long  bridge 
of  seven  arches,  through  which  the  tide  flows  with  great  im- 
petuosity. At  each  arch  is  fixed  a  frame  for  hanging  nets  to 
intercept  fish  as  they  run  up  to  the  little  sea  with  the  flow,  or 

fall 
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fall  back  with  the  ebb  ;  and  upon  this  bridge  is  carried  the 
aqueduct  that  supplies  the  town  with  water,  brought  from  a 
distance  of  twelve  miles.  Scarcely  any  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
city  remain.  Of  all  the  temples, ^^/w^i'^a5m,  theatres,  and  other 
monuments  of  its  opulence,  not  a  single  column  exists.  Even 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  the  size  of  the  city  was  much  diminished, 
and  confined  in  a  great  measure  to  the  mouth  of  the  port  and 
the  citadel,  vi.  278.  The  number  of  inhabitants  at  present  is 
computed  at  18,000,  who  live  mostly  by  fishing ;  and,  as 
far  as  their  property  will  permit,  copy  the  soft  indolent  man- 
ners of  their  forefathers.  Of  all  the  places  in  Italy,  Tarentum 
and  Tibur  are  most  celebrated  by  Horace  for  their  pleasant 
situation.  Vet.  Schol.  in  ep.  \.  \Q.  11. 

Near  Tarentum  flowed  the  river  Galesiis,  famous  for  the 
sheep  fed  on  its  banks,  covered  with  skins,  {pellitce,)  Horat.  ib. 
to  preserve  their  fleeces,  Varr.  R.  JR.  ii.  2. 18  ;  Columell.  vii. 
4.  4.  and  5.  as  was  the  custom  in  other  places,  Ib.  and  still  is  in 
Spain.  These  sheep  were  of  a  delicate  nature  and  treated 
with  particular  attention.  Col.  ibid.  2.  and  3.  They  were  often 
bathed  in  the  river  Galesus,  Martial,  ii.  43.  iv.  28.  which  is 
supposed  to  have  had  the  virtue  of  softening  their  wool,  Id.  v. 
38.  2.  as  the  Clitumnus,  to  render  it  white,  Virg.  G.  ii.  146. ; 
Pli}i.xxxi.2.  There  is  a  diff"erence  of  opinion  among  the 
moderns  about  the  ancient  Galesus.  Some  suppose  it  a  brook 
called  Cervero,  which  runs  into  the  bay  called  Mare  Piccolo 
or  Little  Sea,  at  the  north-east  corner,  about  five  miles 
from  Tarentum,  the  waters  of  which  are  strongly  tinged  with 
the  chalky  or  marly  particles  of  the  soil  it  runs  over,  hence 
thought  to  be  called  albiis,  white,  by  Martial,  xii.  (34.  3.  and 
niger,  black,  by  Virgil,  G.  iv.  126.,  from  the  thick  pine  groves 
that  then  shaded  its  banks ;  as  Propertius,  speaking  of  Virgil, 
says,  Tu  canis  wnbrosi  subter pineta  Galesi  Thyrsin  et  attriiis 
Daphnin  arundinibus,  Thou  singest  on  thy  worn  or  smooth 
reeds,  &c.  ii.  34.  68.  The  ground  along  this  rivulet  is  now 
a  wild  heath,  unless  where  it  is  covered  with  tufts  of  aromatic 
shrubs  or  clumps  of  Carob  trees.  The  Tarentines  give  the 
name  of  Galesus  to  a  stream  which  rises  in  a  delicious  vale, 
called  Citrezze,  about  300  yards  from  the  sea,  and  runs  into 
the  same  bay  with  the  Cervero,  a  mile  nearer  Tarento.  This 
stream  is  beautifully  shaded  and  deep,  which  answers  to  Vir- 
gil's epithet  of  black  ;  and  that  of  Martial  may  be  supposed 
to  allude  to  the  whiteness  of  the  sheep  which  fed  on  its  banks ; 
for  Strabo  says  that  the  Apulian  wool  was  softer  than  the  Ta- 
rentine,  but  less  bright  in  the  colour,  (Ka^Trpa  ij-tjov^)  vi.  284. 
The  only  difficulty  arises  from  the  shortness  of  its  course,  how 

so 
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so  trifling  a  rill  could  be  deemed  a  river,  and  called  Eurotas 
from  the  river  of  Lacedaemon,  Polyh.vm..  28.  or  how  nume- 
rous flocks  could  wander  on  its  banks,  and  be  washed  in  its 
waters.  D'Anvillc  and  others  give  the  name  of  Galesus  to  a 
river  that  discharges  itself  into  the  gulf  of  Mare  Grande, 
four  miles  west  of  Tarento. 

The  delicate  race  of  sheep  so  famous  for  their  wool,  and 
which  the  ancients  reared  with  so  much  care,  is  now  almost 
extinct.  Various  attempts  were  made,  at  diff*erent  times,  to 
preserve  and  restore  them ;  but  the  introduction  of  silkworms 
from  the  east  by  King  Roger  in  1130,  proved  a  fatal  check  to 
the  demand  for  fine  wool,  and  the  heavy  load  of  taxes  imposed 
upon  this  commodity  by  succeeding  princes,  completed  the 
destruction  of  the  finer  breed. 

The  purple  die  of  Tarentuni  was  very  much  celebrated.  It 
was  procured  from  two  sorts  of  shellfish,  the  Murex  and  the 
Pwyiira,  Plin.  ix.  25.  s.  41.  and  36.  s.  60.  From  the  former  a 
dark  colour  was  obtained,  the  latter  gave  a  brighter  tint 
approacliing  to  scarlet.  The  murex  generally  remains  fastened 
to  rocks  and  stones  ;  the  purpura,  being  a  fish  of  prey,  is  by 
nature  a  rover,  and  one  of  the  most  voracious  inhabitants  of 
the  deep.  As  the  colour  of  the  murex  could  not  stand  alone, 
a  certain  proportion  of  y; wry; ;//•«  juice  was  mixed  with  it.  We 
read  of  fleeces  being  died  upon  the  backs  of  the  sheep,  but 
remain  in  the  dark  as  to  the  method  and  advantages  of  that 
process.     See  Swi)iburue,  section  xxxi. 

The  country  round  Tarentum  was  famous  for  producing  oil 
and  honey,  Horat.  ocl.  ii.  6.  15.  and  still  is  so,  and  Aulox 
for  producing  wine,  Horat.  ih.  18.  and  wool.  Martial,  xiii. 
125.;  but  the  wine  of  Tarento  is  not  now  held  in  much 
estimation. 

South-east  from  Tarentum  stood  RUDLE,  the  birthplace 
of  ENNIUS,  the  first  eminent  poet  at  Rome,  the  friend  of 
the  great  Scipio  Africanus,  Ovid.  Art.  Ann.  iii.  409.  Hence 
Horace,  by  a  metonymy,  calls  the  poems  of  Ennius  in  praise 
of  Scipio,  Calabr^e  Pierides,  the  Calabriau  Muses,  od.  iv.  8. 
20.  and  Cicero  calls  Ennius  Rudius  homo.  Arch.  10. 

On  the  road  between  Tarentuni  and  Brundusium,  near  mid- 
way, stood  Uria,  Strah.  vi.  282.  founded  by  a  colony  of  Cre- 
tans, Herodot.  vii.  170.  called  Uria  Messapia;,  to  distinguish 
it  from  a  town, of  the  same  name  in  Apulia,  Plin.  now  Oria, 
romantically  situated  upon  three  hills  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
j)lain,  fertile  in  corn,  oil,  and  cotton.  The  lands  here  are  cul- 
tivated at  the  joint  expense  of  the  proprietor  and  tenant.  Mho 
halve  the  profits  between  them. 

South 
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South  of  Uria  stood  Manduria,  taken  by  Fabius  Maximus, 
Liv.  xxvii.  15.  now  Casalnuova,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
noted  for  eating  dogs'  flesh.  Near  this  is  a  remarkable  well, 
in  which  the  water  always  remains  at  the  same  height,  and  is 
not  altered,  whether  it  be  filled  with  rubbish  or  empty,  Plin. 
ii.  103. ;  Sivinhurne,  i.  sect.  28. 

North  of  Uria  is  a  fine  modern  town  called  Francavilla  or 
Freetown,  from  the  first  inhabitants  being  exempted  from  taxes 
for  ten  years  by  Philip  of  Anjou,  Prince  of  Tarento,  a.  1310. 
Here,  as  at  Bari,  horseflesh  is  said  to  be  publicly  sold  in  the 

market. Near  this  terminates  the  south-east  extremity  of 

the  Apennines. 

IX.  LUCANIA,  extending  from  the  gulf  of  Tarentum  to 
the  Tuscan  sea,  and  forming  the  entrance  of  the  foot  of  the 
boot :  one  part  of  it  is  now  called  Basilicata,  from  the  Greek 
emperor  Basil  II.  and  the  other  Calabria  Citra,  which  name 
was  given  it  by  the  Greek  emperors,  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  ancient  Calabria,  which  they  had  lost. 

Lucania  extended  on  the  Tuscan  sea,  from  the  river  Sildrus 
to  the  Laus,  and  on  the  Tarentine  gulf,  from  the  river  Bra- 
ddnus  to  the  Sibdris,  or  to  the  town  Thurii,  Strab.  vi.  254. ; 
Plin.  iii.  5. 

The  chief  towns  on  the  Tarentine  gulf  were,  first,  after 
crossing  the  river  Bradan us,  south-west,  METAPONTUM,  v. 
-?(S,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Pylians  who  sailed  from 
Troy  with  Nestor,  Strab.  vi.  264.  the  abode  of  Pythagoras, 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  Liv.  i.  18. ;  Justin,  xx.  4.  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Casuentum,  Plin.  iii.  W.s.  15.  now  jBa- 
siento,  where  Augustus  and  Antony  had  an  interview,  brought 
about  through  the  mediation  of  Octavia,  Appian.  Civ.  Bell. 
V.  726. ;  Dio.  xlviii.  fin.  Some  pillars  of  coarse  marble  of  the 
ancient  Doric  order,  in  two  rows,  at  the  distance  of  eighty  feet, 
ten  in  one  row,  and  six  in  the  other,  are  all  the  vestiges  which 
now  remain  of  Metapontum.  It  stood  on  the  skirts  of  a  plain 
twenty-five  miles  long,  anciently  remarkable  for  its  fertility, 
now  covered  with  marshes,  and  almost  uninhabited.  Hannibal 
made  this  city  his  head-quarters  for  several  winters  ;  on  which 
account,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Carthaginians,  it  was  punished 
by  the  Romans  with  the  loss  of  its  liberty. 

Between  the  rivers  Aciris,  now  Agri,  and  Siris,  now  Sitino, 
a  little  from  the  sea,  stood  Heraclea  or  Heraclia,  founded  by 
the  Tarentines,  Liv.  viii.  24. ;  the  place  where  the  deputies 
of  the  Grecian  states  in  that  country  used  to  assemble,  to  con- 
sult about  their  common  interests,  as  those  of  the  states  of 
GrcEcia  Propria  did  at  Delphi. 

As 
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As  the  citizens  of  Heraclea  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens,  Archias  the  preceptor  of  Cicero  got  himself 
enrolled  a  citizen  of  it,  Cic.  Arch.  4. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Siris  was  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
the  port  of  Heraclea,  which  Pliny  makes  the  same  with  He- 
raclea, iii.  1 1 .  Some  heaps  of  rubbish  near  the  banks  of  the 
Agri,  about  three  miles  from  the  sea,  are  supposed  to  lix  the 
situation  of  Heraclea. 

On  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  rivers  Sibaris,  now  Coscile^ 
and  Crathis,  now  Crater,  stood  the  city  SIBARIS,  Plin.  iii, 
11.  founded  by  the  Achaeans,  St  rah.  vi.  263.  one  of  the  most 
ancient  Grecian  settlements  in  Italy.  It  became  so  powerful 
that  it  ruled  over  four  neighbouring  nations  and  twenty-five 
cities,  and  could  bring  into  the  field  300,000  men.  The  walls 
of  the  capital  enclosed  a  space  of  six  miles  and  a  half,  and  its 
Buburbs  extended  near  seven  miles  along  the  Crathis,  Ibid. 
The  Sibarites  were  remarkable  for  their  luxury  and  effeminacy, 
Juvenal,  y'l. 295.  A^lian.  i.  19.  ix.24.  xiv.  20.  hence  Sybaritica 
mensa,  a  sumptuous  table  ;  which  proved  their  ruin,  Ibid.  iii. 
43. ;  for  the  people  of  Croton,  under  Milo,  having  defeated 
them  ^vith  great  slaughter,  b.  c.  5/2,  Diodor.  xii.  9.  over- 
whelmed their  city  by  turning  the  river  upon  it,  which  tliey 
effected  in  seventy  days.  This  destruction  was  foretold  by  the 
priestess  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  ascribed  to  their 
having  violated  the  temple  of  Juno,  jKlian.  iii.  43.  A  few 
who  escaped  the  slaughter,  and  attempted  to  restore  their  city, 
were  cut  to  pieces  by  a  colony  of  Athenians  and  other  Greeks, 
who,  having  removed  the  city  to  another  place  at  a  small  dis- 
tance, called  it  THURII,  v.  -ium,  from  a  fountain  of  that 
name,  Diodor.  xii.  10.  The  Thurians  flourished  long  as  an 
independent  state;  but  being  subjected  by  the  Lucanians,  and 
oppressed  by  the  Tarentines,  they  applied  to  the  Romans  for 
protection,  who  sent  thither  a  colony,  and  called  the  town 
CoPivE,  Ibid,  but  the  ancient  name  prevailed,  Cic.  Att.  iii.  15. 
ix.  19.  Thurii  was  the  last  city  to  which  Charondas  of 
Catana,  the  famous  legislator,  prescribed  laws,  and  where  he 
died.  Having  made  it  capital  for  any  citizen  to  appear  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people  with  a  sword,  and  being  reminded  one 
day  that  he  had  inadvertently  brought  one,  he  immediately 
plunged  it  into  his  breast,  and  thus  sealed  his  decree  with  his 
own  blood.  Vol.  Max.  vi.  5.  ext.  4.  Diodorus  makes  Cha- 
rondas a  native  of  Thurii,  and  recounts  his  laws,  xii.  11. — 20. 
At  Thurii  Herodotus  resided  during  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  656.  Augustus  Csesar  was  nicknamed  Thuri- 
Nus,  in  his  childhood,  either  from  the  origin  of  his  family,  or 

from 
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from  his  father's  having  performed  some  successful  exploits 
in  that  country,  Suet.  Aug.  /• 

The  plains  where  these  illustrious  cities  stood  are  now  deso- 
late. The  rivers  not  being  properly  con&ned  overflow  their 
banks,  and  instead  of  fertilizing  the  fields  as  formerly,  leave 
behind  them  pools  and  swamps,  which  poison  the  whole  cir- 
cumjacent region.  The  ancients  believed  that  the  Crathis 
made  the  hair  of  those  that  drank  of  it  white  and  soft ;  the 
Sibaris,  black,  hard,  and  curled,  Plin.  xxxi.  2.  s.  10.  Strabo 
says,  the  Crathis  made  the  hair  of  those  that  bathed  in  it 
yellow  or  white ;  and  that  the  Sibaris  made  those  horses  that 
drank  of  it  apt  to  be  frightened,  vi.  p.  263.  The  Sibarites  are 
said  to  have  taught  their  horses  to  dance  to  a  particular 
tune. 

The  first  town  of  Lucania  on  the  Tuscan  sea,  south  of  the 
SilXrus,  or  SiLER,  was  P^ESTUM,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Poi>ido7iia,  Plin.  iii.  5.  s,  10.  thirty  miles  from  Salernum, 
fouTided  by  a  colony  of  Dorians,  afterwards  augmented  by  the 
Sibarites,  on  the  Sinus  Pccstanus,  now  the  gulf  of  Salerno, 
famous  for  its  rosebushes,  which  produce  roses  twice  a  year, 
in  spring  and  autumn  ;  hence  biferique  rosaria  Pcesti,  Virg. 
G.iv.  119.  The  ancient  walls  of  Psestum  are  still  standing, 
almost  entire,  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  ruins 
of  three  temples  much  admired  by  judges  in  architecture. 

East  from  Passtum  is  mount  ALBURNUS,  a  chain  of  very 
high  mountains ;  through  a  huge  chasm  in  which  flows  the 
river  Tanager  or  Tanagrus,  now  Negro.  This  river  rises 
among  the  Apennines,  and  having  passed  the  fertile  vale  of 
Diano,  near  twenty  miles  in  length,  loses  itself  in  the  ground 
by  several  horizontal  apertures,  through  which  it  oozes,  as 
through  a  sieve,  whence  the  place  is  called  La  Criva,  a 
sieve.  After  running  below  a  hill  for  two  miles,  (Pliny  says 
twenty,  ii.  103.,)  it  breaks  forth  again  in  a  spacious  cavern, 
called  la  Perfosa,  witli  dreadful  noise,  rolling  before  it  huge 
stones  and  broken  trunks  of  trees.  From  being  a  limpid  stream 
its  colour  is  changed  to  a  muddy  v^hite.  Then  it  winds  charm- 
ingly through  thickets  of  trees  and  open  meadows,  under 
lofty  rocks  and  impending  groves  of  oak.  This  beautiful  vale 
attends  it  to  the  gulf  of  Pesto.  In  summer  its  waters  are 
greatly  diminished,  hence  called  aiccz/s  by  Virgil,  Tb.  151. 

South  of  this  is  the  river  HALES,  -etis,  v.  Heles,  Cic.  Fam. 
vii.  20.  ;  Att,  xvi.  7" ;  and  near  it,  the  town  VELIA,  Elba,  or 
Heliu,  founded  by  part  of  the  same  colony  of  Phocenses  that 
built  Marseilles,  Strab.  vi.  princ.  the  city  of  ZENO  the  philo- 
sopher, called  Eleates,  Cic.  Tusc,  ii.  22. j    Nat.  D.  iii.  33.  to 

distinguish 
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distinguish  him  froni  Ze7io,  the  founder  of  the  stoics,  born  at 
Cittium  or  Ciiium,  a  town  in  the  ishind  of  Cyprus. 

Near  Velia  was  a  lake,  Velinus,  Cic.  Att.  iv.  15.;  its  har- 
bour (por/ns  Velinits),  Virg.  J£n.  vi.  366.  Avas  on  a  small  bay 
of  the  same  name,  opposite  to  two  islands  called  CEnotorides, 
from  the  Qilnofri,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Italy, 
namely,  Pontia  and  Iscia  ;  and  south  of  these  Pandatcria,  v. 
-taria,  places  of  banishment  for  illustrious  Romans,  Suet.  Tib. 
53.  and  54. ;  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  53.  xiv.  63.  On  the  south  ex- 
tremity of  the  bay  was  the  harbour  and  promontory  of  Pali- 
nw'us,  said  to  have  been  named  from  the  pilot  of  ^Eneas,  Virg, 
^n.  vi.  380.  who  \vas  drowned  near  it,  lb.  x.  fin. 

South  of  the  prom.  Palinurus  was  the  bay  called  Lausinus, 
now  the  gulf  of  Policastro.  It  receives  the  Mklpes,  now  Mel- 
fa,  near  which  was  the  town  Buxenttim,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Pyxus,  a  Roman  colony,  Liv.  xxxiv.  45.  xxxix.  23.  and  ten 
miles  south  of  it,  Blanda,  Id.  xxiv.  20.  Then  the  river  Laus, 
the  southern  honn&di'y  oi  Lacania,  on  which,  a  little  above  the 
sea,  stood  a  town  of  the  same  name,  a  colony  from  Sibaris. 

The   interior  towns  of  Lucania  were Atinwn,  on  the 

river  Tanager,  v.  -grus  now  A^egro,  near  the  place  where  that 
river  sinks  under  ground  ;  Aternion,  on  the  Silarus  ;  Bucino 
or  Bulcino,  on  the  same  river  ;  not  far  from  it,  Marsico  ;  north 
of  it,  Potentia,  now  Potenza.  Towards  the  Tai-entine  gulf, 
Grumentum,  Liv.  xxiii.  27.  Neriilum,  Id.  ix.  20.  Lagaria, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Epcus,  the  framer  of  the  Trojan 
horse,  and  a  colony  of  Phocenses. 

X.  BRUTTII. — The  part  of  Italy  south  of  the  rivers  Siba- 
ris and  Laus,  was  called,  from  the  name  of  the  people  that 
inhabited  it,  BRUTTII,  Liv.  xxvii.  16.  25.  and  53.  or  ager 
Bruttius,  Sallnst.  Cat.  42.  and  Brattia  telhis,  Sil.  xvi.  i. 
but  not  Bruttium  ;  now  Calabria  Citra. 

The  towns  near  the  Tuscan  sea,  south  of  the  river  Laus, 

were Cerillcc,  v.  -i,  Sil.  viii.  580.     Several  miles  south  of 

this,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  Pandosia,  on  the 
river  Acheron  ;  in  which  river  Alexander  King  of  Epire,  who 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Tarentines,  perished  b.  c.  324, 
and  so  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  at 
Dodona,  by  which  he  had  been  deceived,  Liv.  viii.  24.  Near 
Pandosia,  on  the  south,  was  CON  SENTIA,  which  Strabo  calls 
the  capital  of  Bruttii,  and  where  the  body  of  Alexander, 
after  being  dreadfully  mangled  by  the  enemy,  was  buried,  Liv. 
ibid,  now  Cosenza ;  the  inhabitants  were  called  Co?i5e«^mi,  Cic. 
Fin.  1.3. 

G  South-west 
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South-west  of  this  was  Terina  on  the  Terinsean  gulf,  now  the 
gulf  of  St.  Euphemia,  about  forty  miles  square,  Strab.  ib. 
Plin.  iii.  5.  near  the  river  Ocindrus.  South  of  it  Temesa  or 
Temsa,  a  Roman  colony,  Liv.  xxxiv.  45.  and  Lametia  on  the 
Lametus,  whence  the  same  bay  is  called  Sinus  Lametinus  ; 
also  Fibonensis,  Cic.  Att.  xvi.  6.  from  VIBO,  a  town  on  the 
south  side  of  it,  Ib.  iii.  3.  anciently  called  Hippo,  surnamed 
Valentin,  by  the  Romans,  Strab.  vi.  256. ;  Flin.  iii.  5.  now 
Monte  Leone. 

In  this  bay  are  three  small  islands  called  Ithacesi^,  from 
Ulysses  having  built  a  watchtower  on  one  of  them,  Plin.  iii.  "J. 
s.  13.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  on  the  south,  was  Portus 
Herculis,  and  a  place  called  ad  Trojicea,  Strab.  ibid,  now  Tropea. 
South  of  this  promontory  is  the  river  Metaurus,  now  Marro,  at 
the  mouth  of  which  v/as  Portus  Orestis,  and Medema  or  Medma. 

South  of  this  was  the  promontory,  or,  according  to  Pliny, 
the  town  SCYLL^EUM,  and  near  it  the  river  Cratais  -idis, 
said  to  have  been  the  mother  of  SCYLLA,  Plin.  iii.  5.  a 
female  monster,  supposed  by  the  poets  to  be  confined  in  a  dark 
cave  under  this  promontory,  and  to  draw  ships  upon  the  rocks, 
that  she  might  devour  those  on  board.  This  monster,  in  the 
uppermost  part  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  virgin 
down  to  the  waist  j  in  the  lowest  part,  a  Pristis  or  huge  fish 
with  a  forked  tail,  {cauda  bifida,)  like  that  of  a  dolphin  ;  and 
from  the  middle  {ex  utero)  the  heads  of  dogs  or  wolves  burst 
forth  howling,  Virg.  y^Jn.  iii.  424.  the  noise  of  which  animals, 
Justin  says,  the  frightened  mariners  imagined  they  heard 
amidst  the  dashing  of  the  waves  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  iv.  1  .* 

Modern  travellers  inform  us,  that  here,  when  a  tempest 
rages,  the  noise  of  the  billows  driven  into  the  broken  cavities 
is  truly  dreadful ;  and  at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  even  when 
there  is  scarcely  any  wind,  a  murmur  and  noise  is  heard  like  a 
confused  barking  of  dogs,  Spallanzani,  vol.  iv,  p.  170. 

On  both  sides  of  this  rock  stood  the  town  of  SCILLA, 
which  was  destroyed  in  the  terrible  earthquake  of  the  5th  of 
February,  1783.  A  considerable  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who, 
to  save  themselves  from  the  falling  houses  at  night,  repaired  to 
the  beach,  were  swept  away  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea,  to  the 
number  of  2743.  This  earthquake  proved  fatal  almost  to  the 
whole  province.  Nearly  40,000  persons  perished  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Italy  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Sicily,  by  repeated 
shocks  on  different  days  of  the  months  of  February  and  March. 
Sivinburne,  ii.  sect.  60. 

*  By  means  of  these  sea-dogs  (canes  marint  vel  ceerulei)  she  is  said  to  have  torn 
in  pieces  the  mariners  of  Ulysses,  Virg,  Eel.  vi.  77. 

Next 
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Next  to  Scyllaeum  is  the  promontory  C^ENYS,  opposite  to 
the  Sicilian  promontory  PELOilUS,  at  the  distance  of  twelve 
stadia,  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  Plin  and  Strah.  ibid.  Near  this 
was  Posidoniicm,  a  town  or  temple  of  Neptune,  and  a  pillar 
called  CoLUMNA  Rhegia  by  Pliny,  and  Rhegina  by  Strabo, 
('Pr/yi'ywi'  arrjXi^,)  twelve  miles  and  a  half  from  Rhes^ium,  lb. 
where  the  straits  are  narrowest,  about  six  stadia,  not  quite  a 
mile  over,  Strab.  Ih. 

RHEGIUM,  now  Reggio,  a  very  ancient  city,  founded  by 
a  colony  from  Chalcis  in  Enboea,  Strab.  ib.  said  to  have  been 
named  from  the  disjunction  of  Sicily  from  the  continent  by  an 
earthquake,  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.  Virgil,  JEn.  iii.414.  mentioned 
m  the  voyage  of  the  apostle  Paul,  Acts,  xxviii.  13.  324  miles 
south-east  from  Capua.  The  country  around  Reggio  is  delight- 
ful, and  the  views  on  every  side  equal  to  those  at  Naples.  The 
plains  towards  the  Apennines  are  covered  with  orange,  citron, 
olive,  mulberry,  palm  trees,  &c.  under  whose  shade  vast  quan- 
tities of  vegetables  of  all  sorts  grow,  being  refreshed  by  nume- 
rous streams.  The  hills  that  skirt  the  great  chain  of  mountains 
abound  with  chestnut  trees,  producing  very  large  and  sweet 
fruit,  which  the  inhabitants  dry,  grind,  knead  into  a  paste,  and 
use  in  place  of  bread.  The  Faro,  {fretuni  Sicnlum,)  lined 
with  villages  and  towns,  seems  a  noble  river,  winding  between 
two  bold  shores.  At  Reggio  it  becomes  considerably  broader. 
Wherever  a  hole  is  made  in  the  sands,  though  within  a  foot  of 
the  sea,  fresh  water  bubbles  up. 

Rhegium  was  the  birthplace  of  Ibycus,  famous  for  his  amor- 
ous verses,  Cic.  Tusc.  iv.  33.  who  having  fallen  in  among  rob- 
bers, and  being  just  about  to  be  murdered  by  tliem,  observing  a 
flock  of  cranes  flying  over  his  head,  declared  that  these  birds 
would  be  the  avengers  of  his  death,  whence  Statins  calls  liini 
volucrum  precator,  Silv.  v.  3.  152.  Afterwards,  while  the  rob- 
bers were  sitting  in  the  market-place  of  Rhegium,  a  number 
of  cranes  happened  to  fly  over  that  place,  whereupon  some  of 
the  robbers  said  in  jest.  Behold  the  avengers  of  Ibycus.  This 
being  overheard  raised  suspicion.  They  were  therefore  ap- 
prehended, and,  being  put  to  the  rack,  confessed  the  crime,  and 
were  executed,  Suidas  :  hence  the  proverb  Ibyci  grues,  when 
a  criminal  is  unexpectedly  detected.  Thus  Ausonius,  Ibycus 
utperiit,vindex  fait  altivolans  G'^C'*?,  Eidyll.  de.  histor.  12. — 
Near  Rhegium  is  a  cape  of  the  same  name. 

About  six  miles  and  a  half  east  from  Rhegium  is  the  promon- 
tory LEUCOPETRA,  so  named  from  its  white  stone,  Strabo, 
vi.  259.  now  Capo  delV  Armi,  whither  Cicero  was  driven  back 
by  adverse  winds,  when  he  attempted  to  sail  from  Syracuse  for 

c  2  '      Athens 
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Athens  after  the  death  of  Csesar,  Cic.  Phil.  i.  3,  and  whence, 
havmg  received  favourable  news  from  Rome,  he  returned  to 
the  city,  Att.  xvi.  'J.  Here  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines  ter- 
minates and  sinks  into  the  sea,  and  is  supposed  to  rise  again  at 
Tauromenium  now  Z'aorw^^'?^«,  in  an  oblique  line  on  the  Sicilian 
shore. 

West  from  this  is  the  promontory  of  Hercules,  now  Capo 
de  Spartivcnto,  the  most  southern  point  of  Italy  :  then,  on  the 
Ionian  sea,  at  a  little  distance,  theg^jromontory  Zejihyrium,  so 
named,  because  it  had  a  harbour  exposed  to  the  west  Avinds, 
Zephyri,  near  which  was  the  city  LOCRI,  hence  called  Locri 
Epizephyrii,  Plin.  iii.  5.  to  distinguish  it  (or  tha  inhabitants, 
who  were  also  called  Locri,  v.  Locrenses)  from  the  Locri 
Ozolcc  in  Greece,  by  a  colony  of  Avhom  it  was  founded,  soon 
after  the  foundation  of  Croton  and  Syracuse,  or  rather  from 
the  Locri  Ejncnemidii,  or,  as  Virgil  calls  them,  Narycii,  from 
A^aryx,  -i/c?.?,  one  of  their  towns,  ^y^^.  iii.  399.;  hence  Ovid 
calls  this  city  Narycia,  3Ief.  xv.  705.  It  stood  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill  called  Esopis,  v/here  the  small  town  Gerace  now 
stands.  The  Locri  resided  three  or  four  years  on  the  pro- 
montory before  they  founded  their  city.  The)^  were  assisted 
in  building  it  by  the  Sja*acusans.  It  stood  at  the  distance  of 
600  stadia,  about  75  miles  from  Rhegium.  The  Locri  are  said 
to  have  been  the  first  people  in  the  world  that  used  written 
laws,  which  ZALIiUCUS  composed  for  them  from  the  laws  of 
the  Cretans,  Lacedaemonians,  and  Athenians.  Zaleucus  an- 
nexed a  certain  penalty  to  each  law,  which  before  his  time 
had  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges.  These  laws  were 
few  and  simple,  but  rigidly  observed.  This  Strabo  commends, 
and  adds,  in  the  Avords  of  Plato,  that  litigations  and  crimes 
abound  where  there  are  most  laws,  as  diseases  do  where  there 
are  many  physicians,  vi.  260.  Diodorus  says  that  Zaleucus 
was  a  native  of  Locri,  and  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras.  In  the 
preface  to  his  laws  he  first  of  all  recommends  to  his  country- 
men a  firm  belief  in  the  existence  and  providence  of  the  gods; 
that  they  are  not  pleased  with  the  sacrifices  of  the  wicked,  but 
with  the  just  and  virtuous  actions  of  the  good,  Diodor.  xii.  20. 
It  was  ordained  that  any  one  who  had  a  new  law  to  propose, 
should  appear  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  with  a  rope  about 
his  neck,  to  be  strangled  immediately  if  his  proposal  should  be 
rejected.  This  law  Diodorus  ascribes  to  Charondas,  xii.  l/- 
The  punishment  decreed  bj^  Zaleucus  against  adultery,  was  the 
loss  of  both  eyes  ;  to  which,  when  his  own  son  had  subjected 
himself,  and  all  the  citizens,  out  of  respect  for  the  father,  wished 
to  exempt  the  son,  Zaleucus,  that  he  might  at  the  same  time 
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maintain  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  pay  some  regard  to  the 
intercession  of  the  people,  first  caused  one  of  his  own  eyes  to 
be  put  out,  and  then  one  of  his  sons,  3Llian.  xiii.  24. ;  Val. 
Max.  vi.  5.  e.vt.  3. 

The  Locrians  formed  an  alliance  with  the  tyrants  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  received  into  their  city  the  younger  Dionysius,  when 
expelled  by  Dion.  He  repaid  their  hospitality  with  ingrati- 
tude, by  insulting  their  virgins,  ./^«//>^xxi.  2.  for  which,  after 
his  departure,  they  took  dreadful  vengeance  on  his  wife  and 
daughters,  \\'hom  he  left  behind  hiui,  Strah.  ib.  In  the  v.'ar 
with  Pyrrhus  the  Locrians  joined  the  Romans  ;  on  m  liich 
account,  that  king,  in  his  return  from  Sicily  to  Tarentuni, 
having  taken  their  town,  pillaged  the  temple  of  Proserpine  of 
its  treasures. 

But  his  fleet  being  soon  after  overtaken  by  a  storm,  ail  the 
ships  which  carried  the  sacred  money  Averc  driven  on  their 
coasts.  Pyrrhus,  therefore,  considering  this  as  a  judgment 
from  heaven  for  his  impiety,  ordered  the  money  to  be  re- 
stored. But  it  was  observed  that  none  of  his  undertakings 
ever  afterwards  prospered,  Liv.  xxix.  18. 

After  the  battle  of  Cann^fi  the  Locrians  revolted  to  Hannil)al, 
Xfy.  xxii.  61.  xxiii.  30.  But  although  in  these  passages  they 
are  said  to  have  revolted  {defccis.se),  yet  they  seem  not  to  have 
admitted  a  Carthaginian  garrison,  till  constrained  by  Amilcar, 
who  had  surprised  a  great  number  of  the  citizens,  unarmed, 
without  the  walls.  Id.  xxiv.  1 .  They  were  attacked  a  few 
years  after  by  the  consul  Crispinus,  without  success,  xxvii.  2J. 
The  town  was  defended  by  two  citadels.  One  of  these  being 
taken  by  a  party  of  Romans  sent  thither  by  Scipio,  partly 
through  treachery  and  partly  by  force,  the  other  citadel  was 
vigorously  defended  by  Amilcar  and  the  Carthaginians,  to 
whose  support  Hannibal  came  in  person  with  part  of  his  army. 
The  populace  in  the  city,  which  lay  between  the  two  cit;ulels, 
had  declared  for  the  Romans.  Scipio,  being  informed  of  this 
critical  state  of  affairs  at  Locri,  sailed  thither  with  his  fleet 
from  Messana.  Upon  this  Hannibal  withdrew  his  army,  and 
the  garrison  soon  made  their  escape  after  him,  Liv.  xxix. 
6.  and  7. 

The  Locrians  being  grievously  oppressed  by  Pleminius, 
Avhom  Scipio  left  as  governor  of  the  tOMU,  sent  ambassadors 
to  complain  to  the  senate,  lb.  16,  VA'ho  restored  to  them  Iheir 
liberty  and  laws.  The  Roman  garrison  was  withdrawn  : 
Pleminius  and  his  associates  were  punished,  Ib.  21.  The 
temple  of  Proserpine  being  again  pillaged^  the  senate,  always 
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attentive  to  all  that  concerned  religion,  gave  orders  that  the 
money,  if  found,  should  be  restored;  if  not,  that  the  loss 
should  be  made  up,  Liv.  xxxi.  12. 

There  are  several  rivers  mentioned  near  Locri,  about  which 
the  moderns  are  not  agreed  :  Suthrofus,  Liv.  xxix.  7-  the 
Halex,  running  through  a  deep  valley,  Strah.  vi.  260.  and  the 
Sagra,  near  which  10,000  Locrians  and  Rhegians  defeated 
130,000  Crotoniata,  lb.  261. ;   Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  2. 

Near  this  stood  Caulon,  or  Caulonia,  founded  by  a  colony 
of  Achseans,  and  destroyed  by  the  Campcmi,  allies  of  the 
Romans,  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  Pansan  vi.  3.  hence  Pliny 
speaks  of  vestigia  oppidi  Caiifonis,  iii.  10.  s.  15.  Its  site  is 
now  occupied  by  Castelve.tere,  three  miles  from  the  sea. 

North-east  of  this  are  Coiisilinian  castrum,  and  the  prom. 
Co?icintum,  now  cajje  di  Stilo,  which,  with  cape  Spartivento, 
forms  the  bay  of  Locri.  It  also,  with  the  Lacinian  promontory, 
forms  the  Sinus  Sq/lacius,  or  Scylacian  bay;  on  the  middle  of 
which  stood  Scylaciwn,  v.  -eum,  or  ScyUetiiim,  now  Squillace, 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Athens,  Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15.  on  the 
verge  of  a  rocky  mountain,  sloping  to  the  east,  about  three 
miles  from  the  sea,  called  NavifrSgum  by  Virgil,  iii.  553. 
As  there  are  here  no  hidden  rocks  or  apparent  dangers  to  the 
approach  of  vessels,  it  is  supposed  Virgil  confounds  it  with 
the  promontory  Scyllacaum  on  the  Tuscan  sea.  But  this  is 
not  consistent  with  the  usual  exactness  of  that  poet.  Others 
explain  the  epithet  from  the  first  houses  of  the  place  being 
built  with  the  fragments  of  the  ships  of  Ulysses  wrecked  on 
this  coast,  Serv.  in  lac.  Scylacium  was  the  birthplace  of 
Cassiodd)'iis,  a  statesman  of  great  abilities  under  Theodoric, 
and  a  respectable  writer,  who  died  a.  d.  562,  aged  100.  North 
of  this  was  a  town  and  port  called  Castra  Haiinihalis,  where 
the  breadth  of  Italy  is  the  least,  it  being  not  above  twenty 
miles  from  thence  to  the  Terinean  bay  on  the  Tuscan  sea, 
Plin.  ib.  Here  Dionysius  attempted  to  build  a  wall  across  the 
Isthmus,  to  secure  to  himself  the  country  south  of  it,  Ih.  but 
the  Lucanians,  Avith  whom  he  was  then  at  war,  prevented  it, 
AYra/j.  vi.26l. 

In  this  country,  when  any  fray  happens,  if  one  of  the  com- 
batants run  away  and  lock  himself  up  in  his  house  for  safety, 
and  his  adversary  beat  for  entrance  with  his  foot,  it  is  under- 
stood that  he  is  incensed  beyond  measure,  and  means  to  give 
no  quarter  ;  so  when  an  officer  beats  violently  at  the  door  of  a 
debtor,  it  is  considered  as  the  last  summons,  without  any 
farther  hope  of  mercy.     Hence  may  be  explained  the  meaning 
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©f  Horace,  Od,i.  4.  13. — The  young  Calabrian  peasants  are 
still  trained  in  the  same  hardy  manner  as  the  masculine  off- 
spring of  the  rustic  soldiers  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  after 
the  labour  of  the  day  always  bring  home  a  faggot  of  wood  to 
their  mother,  before  they  presume  to  pass  the  threshold.  Id. 
iii.  6.  37.  The  mothers  and  wives  of  sailors  also  express  the 
same  marks  of  longing  for  the  return  of  their  sons  and  hus- 
bands, which  that  poet  so  beautifully  describes,  Od.  iv.  5.  9. 

There  are  several  streams  of  rivers  which  run  into  the  gulf 
of  Squillace,  making  bold  breaks  in  the  hills.  Pliny  mentions 
Carcines,  Crotalus,  Semirus,  Arocha,  Targines,  iii.  10.  There 
are  in  it  three  promontories,  which  Strabo  caWs  Japi/gum  pro- 
montoria,  vi.  261.  58. 

Then  follows  the  promoyitorium  LACINIUM,  now  Capo 
delle  Colonne,  which,  with  the  promontory  of  Salentum  or  St. 
Maria  di  Leuca,  forms  the  mouth  of  the  Tarentine  gulf,  70 
miles  wide,  some  say  100,  Plin.m.  11.  Pliny  extends  the 
bay  to  the  Acroceraunian  mountains  in  Epirus  Jb  miles,  in- 
cluding also  the  Adriatic  ;  but  what  is  below  the  Salentiue 
promontory  properly  belongs  to  the  Ionian  sea. 

East  from  this  promontory  is  a  small  island  supposed  to  be 
the  island  of  Calypso,  Plin.  iii.  10.  5.  15.  which  Homer  calls 
Ogygia,  Odyss.  H.  244.  now  a  barren  rock  ;  and  south  of  it 
the  island  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  {insula  Dioscuron,)  ten  miles 
from  land. 

On  the  Lacinian  promontory  stood  a  famous  temple  of  Juno, 
hence  called  Diva  Lacima,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  552.  where  Pliny 
says  the  ashes  remained  immoveable  on  the  altar  in  the  open 
air,  even  although  it  blew  a  storm,  ii.  IO7. 

This  temple  Avas  revered  by  all  the  nations  around,  Liv, 
xxiv.  3.  and  therefore  enriched  with  man)-^  valuable  presents. 
It  was  surrounded  with  a  thick  grove  and  fine  pastures,  which 
produced  a  great  revenue.  Hannibal  is  said  first  to  have 
violated  this  temple  at  his  departure  from  Italy,  by  slaying  in 
it  a  number  of  Italians  who  refused  to  accompany  him  to 
Africa,  Id.  xxx.  20. 

Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  the  censor,  wishing  to  cover  a  temple 
at  Rome,  which  he  had  vowed  to  Fortune,  with  marble  tiles 
or  flags,  unroofed  one  half  of  the  temple  of  Lacinian  Juno  for 
this  purpose  ;  but  the  senate  being  informed  of  it,  ordered  the 
tiles  to  be  restored.  They  were  therefore  carried  back,  but  no 
artist  could  be  found  to  replace  them  properly,  Liv.  xliii.  3. 
Six  miles  from  this  temple,  Liv.  xxiv.  1.  stood  the  city  of 
CROTON,  or  Croto,  now  Cotrone,  founded  by  a  body  of 
Acheeans  in  their  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  on  the  river 
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Esarus,  Strah.  vi.  262.*  Near  it  was  also  another  river  called 
Necetlms,  because  the  ships  of  the  Achaeaiis,  when  tliey  landed 
to  explore  the  countrj^,  are  said  to  have  been  burnt  by  the 
Trojan  women  accompanying  them,  that  they  might  not  be 
again  forced  to  sea,  as  the  ships  of  iEneas  were  burnt  for  a 
similar  reason  by  the  matrons  in  his  fleet,  ^n.  v.  654.  &c. 

The  inhabitants  of  Croton  seem  to  have  paid  great  attention 
to  athletic  exercises,  as  at  one  Olympiad  all  the  victors,  seven 
in  number,  were  natives  of  that  city,  iStrah.  ib.  and  hence  it 
was  said,  "  that  the  last  of  the  Crotoniates  was  the  first  of  the 
Greeks."  The  vigour  of  the  men  and  the  beauty  of  the  women 
were  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  climate,  iZ».  The  glory  of 
Croton  M'as  greatly  increased  by  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  who 
resided  long  in  that  place,  Ih.  Justin  says  twenty  years,  xx. 
4.  The  eftects  of  his  instructions  were  astonishing.  He 
chiefly  recommended  to  the  youth  frugality  and  hardiness,  the 
love  of  knowledge  and  of  virtue,  Ib.  MILO,  the  most  famous 
athleta  \ve  read  of,  was  one  of  his  scholars.  Wonderful  in- 
stances of  his  strength  are  recorded,  Pimsan.  vi.  14.  In  a 
meeting  of  philosophers,  when  by  the  failure  of  a  pillar  the 
edifice  threatened  to  fall,  Milo  is  said  to  have  supported  it,  and 
saved  them  all,  Strab.  vi.  263.  No  one  could  move  him  from 
his  place,  Plin.  vii.  20.  nor  force  a  pomegranate  from  his 
hand.  He  was  six  times  a  victor  at  the  Olympic  games, 
Diodor.  xii.  9.  Confidence  in  his  strength,  however,  proved 
fatal  to  him,  Juvenal,  x.  10. ;  for  travelling  alone  through  a 
wood,  he  perceived  a  tree  cleft  with  wedges  ;  attempting  Avith 
his  hands  and  feet  to  tear  it  asunder,  the  wedges  fell  out,  and 
the  tree  closing  upon  him,  he  could  not  extricate  himself. 
Thus  he  became  the  prey  of  wild  beasts,  Strab.  ib. ;  Val. 
Max.  ix.  12.  cxt.  9.  Pausanias  says,  of  wolves,  which 
abounded  in  that  country. 

Under  Milo,  Croton  \Aas  in  its  most  flourishing  state.  Its 
walls  enclosed  a  circumference  of  twelve  miles,  Liv.  xxiv.  3. 
Of  all  the  colonies  sent  out  from  Greece,  it  alone  assisted  the 
mother  country  when  invaded  by  the  Persians.  The  loss  sus- 
tained in  the  battle  against  the  Sibarites,  and  the  consequences 
of  success,  proved  fatal  to  Croton.  Riches  introduced  luxury, 
M'luch  by  degrees  contaminated  the  virtue  of  its  inhabitants. 
Not  long  after  they  were  defeated  l^y  the  Locrians,  who  Avere 
less  corrupt,  with  nearly  the  same  inequality  of  numbers  with 
which  they  had  prevailed  against  the  Sibarites,  there  being 

*  Ovid  says  it  was  founded  by  one  !\Iyscelos,  a  native  of  Argos,  Met.  xv.  19. 
who  named  it  trom  oneCroto  or  Croton,  the  entertainer  of  Hercules,  who  was  buried 
there,  Ib,  20.  and  55. 
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only  15,000  Locrians  against  120,000  Crotonians,  Justin, 
XX.  3.  This  stroke,  however,  restored  them  to  their  former 
virtue,  and  enabled  them  to  make  a  brave,  though  unsuccessfid 
resistance  against  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  lb.  5.  who  took 
their  citadel  by  stratagem,  Liv.  xxiv.  3.  They  suffered  much 
in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus ;  so  that  in  the  time  of  Hannibal 
they  could  not  muster  above  20,000  men,  Liv.  xxiii.  30.  and 
scarcely .  one  half  of  the  city  was  inhabited.  It  was  there- 
fore easily  taken  by  the  Bruttii,  who  were  in  alliance  witii 
Hannibal ;  but  the  citadel  was  defended  by  the  nobles  of  the 
place,  who  favoured  the  Romans,  and  the  populace  the  Car- 
thaginians. The  Crotoniates,  being  hard  pressed,  at  last 
agreed  to  retire  to  Locri,  and  the  city  was  given  to  the  J3ruttiij 
lb.  3. 

Croton  never  made  any  figure  after  the  second  Punic  war. 
The  Greeks,  however,  recovered  possession  of  it,  and  a  Roman 
colony  was  sent  thither,  Liv.  xxxiv.  45.  It  is  now  an  incon- 
siderable place.  The  Esaro,  which  anciently  flowed  through 
the  centre  of  the  town,  now  runs  in  a  low  stony  bed,  at  a 
distance  north  of  the  gates.  In  summer  the  climate  is  said 
to  be  unhealthy.  It  has  very  little  commerce ;  its  principal 
commodities  are  cheese  and  corn. 

At  a  few  miles  distance  from  Croton  stood  Petilia,  or 
Fetelia,  founded  by  Philoctetes,  from  JMeliboca,  a  city  in 
Thessaly  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ossa,  Strah.  vi.  254.  on  a 
rugged  mountain  now  Strangoli,  said  by  Strabo  to  belong 
to  Lucania,  lb.  but  by  Pliny,  to  the  Bnittii,  who  joins  with 
it  mount  Clibanus,  iii.  10.  The  inhabitants  signalized  their 
fidelity  to  the  Romans  in  the  war  with  Hannibal,  Liv.  xxiii.  20. 
nor  did  they  surrender  till,  after  having  endured  a  siege  of 
several  months,  they  were  forced  to  submit  by  famine,  Ih.  30. 
In  a  valley  near  this  place  Marcellus,  the  illustrious  rival  of 
Hannibal,  was  cut  off  by  an  ambuscade,  Liv.  xxvii.  28. 

The  south  part  of  Italy  was  anciently  called  MAGNA 
GRiECIA,  Plin.  iii.  5. ;  Strah.  vi.  253.;  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  64.; 
Polyb.  ii.  39.  or  Major,  Liv.  xxxi.  7-  J  Jastiii.  xx.  2.  also 

VETUS  et  MAGNA,   (iraXcua  Kai  /tc'/aX?/,)   Poh/b.  ill.  118.    But  this 

name  had  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  Orat.  ii.  3J. 
iii.  34.  How  much  of  Italy  it  comprehended  is  uncertain. 
Seneca  says  the  whole  coast  of  the  Tuscan  sea  was  called  by 
that  name,  and  Strabo  extends  it  also  to  Sicily.  Servius  on 
Virgil  says,  that  Italy  was  called  /itc^/a\rj  'EXXavj  because  all  the 
cities  from  Tarentum  to  Cunia;  were  founded  by  the  Greeks. 
Livy  seems  to  restrict  it  to  the  coast  between  Tarentum  and 
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Locriy  xxii.  61.  but  mentions  also  the  coast  of  the  Tuscan 
sea,  viii.  27.  and  makes  the  coast  of  the  lower  sea  possessed 
by  the  Greeks  to  extend  from  Tliurii  to  Naples  and  Ciunce, 
ix.  19.  He  always  distinguishes  the  Grecian  states  from 
their  Italian  neighbours  ;  thus  the  people  of  Croton  and 
Locri,  from  the  Bruttii ;  the  people  of  Tarentum  and  Heraclea, 
from  the  Messapii  and  Lncdni.  When  Grcecia  Magna 
therefore  is  mentioned,  the  Grecian  states  in  Italy  only  are 
to  be  understood,  PtolemcEi.  iii.  1.  Livy  calls  Greece  Proper 
Gr.4:cia  Ulterior,  vii.  26.  and  a  slave  in  Plautus  calls  the 
country  of  the  Greeks  in  Italy  Gr^cia  Exotica,  Mencech. 
ii.  1.  12.  in  allusion  to  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  calling 
the  people  of  all  other  nations  except  their  own,  Barbarians, 
The  epithet  3Iagna  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  it  by  the 
Romans  on  account  of  its  vicinity,  Scaliger.  in  Fest.  Pliny  says, 
that  a  small  part  of  Italy  was  called  Grcecia  Magna,  on  account 
of  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the  excellence  of  its  climate,  iii.  5.; 
and  Festus  says,  Italy  (in  general)  was  called  Major  Grcecia, 
because  there  were  in  it  many  and  great  states  that  came  from 
Greece.  Perhaps  the  name  originated  from  these  states  being 
superior  in  power  and  extent  to  their  mother  countries. 

Strabo  says,  that  in  his  time,  except  the  cities  Tarentum, 
Rhegium,  and  Naples,  all  the  rest  had  assumed  foreign  cus- 
toms or  become  barbarous.  Cicero  mentions  these  as  Greek 
cities,  and  adds  Locri  and  Hevdclea,,  pj^o  Arch.  5. 

Augustus  divided  Italy  into  eleven  parts  or  regions,  Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  6.  /in. 19.  5.  23.  But  this  division  was  not  re- 
garded after  his  death ;  only  the  name  of  Gallia  Cisalpina 
was  generally  discontinued,  and  that  of  Italy  extended  nearly 
to  its  present  limits. 

Augustus  erected  a  gilt  pillar  in  the  Forum,  called  MILLI- 
ARIUM  AUREUM,  where  all  the  public  ways  terminated. 
The  miles,  however,  were  not  reckoned  from  it,  but  from  the 
gates  of  the  city,  along  all  the  roads  to  the  limits  of  the  em- 
pire, and  marked  on  stones ;  hence  lapis,  a  stone,  is  put  for  a 
mile.  At  smaller  distances  there  were  stones  for  travellers  to 
rest  on,  and  to  assist  those  who  alighted  to  mount  their  horses, 
for  the  ancient  Romans  did  not  use  stirrups.  From  the  prin- 
cipal ways  there  were  cross-roads,  {diverticula,)  which  led  to 
some  less  noted  place,  to  a  country  villa,  or  the  like  -,  whence 
redire  e.v  diverficulo  in  viam,  to  return  from  a  digression  to 
the  principal  subject.* 

The  public  v/ays  were  named  either  from  the  persons  who 

*  A  diverticulo  repetaUa-  fahida,  Juvenal,  xv.  72. 

first 
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first  laid  them  out,  or  from  the  places  to  which  they  led.     The 
chief  of  them  were, 

T^ia  APPIA,  begun  by  Appius  Claudius  the  censor,  a.  u. 
541  ;  Liv.  ix.  29.  called  Regina  viarum,  Stat.  Silv.  ii.  2.  12. 
extending  from  the  jwrta  Capcna,  first  to  Capua,  and  from 
thence  through  Samnium  and  Apulia  to  Brundusium,  about 
360  miles.  Appius  carried  it  no  farther  than  Capua,  above 
130  miles  :  and  indeed  it  is  hardly  credible  that  he  could  have 
carried  it  so  far  during  the  course  of  one  censorship,  although 
he  continued  in  office  beyond  the  usual  time  of  eighteen 
months,  Liv.  ix.  33.  By  whom,  or  at  what  time  it  was  com- 
pleted is  uncertain.  The  chief  towns  and  stages  {moiisiones) 
between  Rome  and  Brundusium  were,  Aricia,  Forum  Appii, 
Tarracina,  Fundi,  Minturncc,  Sinuessa,  Capua,  Caudifun^ 
Beneveyitum,  Equotutlcum,  Henlonin,  Catiusiia/i,  Barium, 
Egnatia,  BRUNDUSIUM.  Between  Forum  Appii  and  Tar- 
racina, there  was,  along  the  road,  a  canal  or  ditch,  tlirough 
the  palus  Pontiiia,  on  which  travellers  used  to  sail  in  a  boat 
drawn  by  a  mule,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  5.  9. — 25.  chiefly  in  the  night- 
time, Strah.  v.  233.  That  part  of  the  Appian  way  is  now 
quite  impassable,  from  the  augmentation  of  this  marsh,  the 
exhalations  of  which  are  so  noxious,  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
sleep  near  it  one  single  night.  Travellers,  therefore,  are  now 
obliged  to  make  a  circuit  by  Casa  Nuova  and  Fiperno,  to- 
wards the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  Several  parts  of  the  Via 
Appia  still  remain  entire.     It  is  covered  with  broad  stones  so 

artfully  joined,  that  they  appear  like  one  stone. There  was 

another  way  which  led  to  Brundusium,  called  Via  Minucia 
or  NuMiciA,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  18.  20.  but  by  what  places  it 
passed  is  uncertain.  The  old  Scholiast  says,  it  went  through 
the  country  of  the  Sabines. 

Via  FLAMINIA,  extending  through  Etruria  and  Umbria 
to  Ariminum  ;  made  by  C.  Flamiiiius  the  censor,  a.  u.  533, 
Liv.  Epit.  XX. ;  Strabo  says,  by  FJaminius  the  consul,  v.  218. 
the  colleague  of  M.  ^^imilius  Lepidus,  a.  u.  566,  repaired  by 
Augustus,  Suet.  Aug.  30.  This  road  was  extended  by  .iimilius 
Lepidus,  the  consul  above-mentioned,  from  Ariminum  to 
Bononia,  and  from  thence  to  Aquileia,  near  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  whence  it  was  called  Via  iEMILL\,  Strah.  ih.  but 
Pliny  gives  a  different  account,  xxxix.  2.  There  was  another 
Via  ^EMILIA,  through  Pisa?  and  Luna  to  Sabata,  and  from 
thence  to  Dertona  in  Liguria,  made  by  .Emilius  Scaurus,  who 
dug  a  navigable  canal  from  Placentiato  Parma,  Strabu,  ibid.* 

*  There  was  a  road  throu.^h  the  country  of  the  AUobroges,  made  by  Cn.  Domitius 
.Slnobarbus;  heuce  called  Via  Domitia,  Cic.  Foat.  4. 

ria 
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Via  AURELIA  went  along  the  coast  of  Etruria,  Cic.  Cat. 
ii.  4.  and  farther  from  the  sea  ;  Tla  CASSIA,  in  the  middle, 
between  the  Via  Aurelia  and  Flaminia,  Cic.  Phil.  xii.  9. ; 
when  or  by  whom  they  were  made  is  uncertain. 

There  were  other  roads  in  Etruria  near  the  Via  Flaminiaf 
or  falling  into  it,  Pla  Clodia,  v.  Claudia,  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  8. 
Annia,  Augusta,  Cornelia,  Ciminia,  &c.  known  only  from 
inscriptions.  There  was  a  road  which  led  from  Cremona 
to  Mantua  and  Verona,  called  Via  Posthumia,  mentioned  by 
Tacitus,  Hist.  iii.  21. 

Of  the  roads  south  of  the  Tiber  the  most  noted,  next  to  the 
Via  Apjjia,  were,  the  Via  VALERIA,  leading  from  Tibur  to 
the  country  of  the  Marsi,  and  to  Corfinium,  the  capital  of  the 
Peligni,  Strah.  v.  237-  and  238.  and  the  Via  Lx\TINA,  run- 
ning in  the  middle  between  the  two  former,  and  falling  into 
the  Via  Appia,  at  Casimim,  or  rather  Casillnum,  often  men- 
tioned by  Livy,  ii.  39.  X.  36.  xxii.  12.  xxvi.  8. 

The  way  by  which  the  Sabiiies  brought  their  salt  fpom  the 
sea  over  the  bridge  of  the  Anio,  was  called  Via  SALARIA, 
Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  8i.  beginning  from  the  porta  Colliiia,  and  not 
of  great  length. 

There  is  a  Via  Campana,  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  Aug.  94. 
the  direction  of  which  is  uncertain. 

The  principal  ways  named  from  the  towns  to  which  they 
led  were.  Via  Nomentana,  to  Nomentum,  called  also  Ficul- 
NENSis,  Liv.  iii.  52. ;  Suet.  N'er.  48.  falling  into  the  Via 
Valeria. — Tiburtina,  to  Tibur,  where  the  Via  Valeria  began; 
CoLLATiNA,  to  Collutia ;  PrjENEstina,  to  Prcenesle ;  Labi- 
CANA,  or  Lavicana,  to  Lahicum  ;  Gabina,  to  Gabii ;  Ar- 
DEATiNA,  to  Ardea;  Laurentina,  to  JLaurentum ;  and 
OsTiENsis,  to  Ostia.  All  these  roads  were  made  and  repaired 
at  the  public  expense,  Liv.  ix.  43. ;  Suet.  Aug.  30. 


ANCIENT  HISTORY  of  ITALY. 

Italy  was  anciently  possessed  by  various  tribes  ;  the  north 
of  it  by  the  Gauls,  and  the  south  by  different  colonies  from 
Greece.  Its  first  inhabitants  were  the  Aborigines ;  their  first 
king  Avas  JANUS.  In  his  time  SATURN,  having  been  ex- 
pelled from  Crete  by  his  son  Jujiiter,  after  wandering  through 
different  countries,  came  into  Italy,  where  he  was  hospitably 
entertained  by  Janus,  and  admitted  into  a  share  of  the  king- 
dom.   The  just  government  and  wise  institutions  of  Saturn 

gave 
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gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  golden  age.  From  him  the 
country  was  called  SATURNIA,  and  that  part  of  it  where  he 
chiefly  resided  LATIUM,  Plrg.  ^n.  viii.  320.  &c.;  Ovid. 
Fast.  1.  235. ;  Dio7iys.  i.  36.  and  38. 

The  JBnufri,  Ausones  or  Aunmci,  Ligures,  Osci,  Pelasgi, 
Sabini,  Samnites,  Umbri,  Sfc.  came  into  Italy  at  different 
times,  Dionys.  i.  10,  11,  12,  &c.  Dionysius  makes  the 
jEnotri  the  same  with  the  Aborigines,  and  come  from 
Arcadia,  lb.  69.  He  says  they  were  called  Aborigines^  from 
their  inhabiting  the  mountains ;  but  they  seeni  to  liave 
derived  their  name  rather  from  their  being  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  place.  They  were  afterwards  called  Ita- 
lians, from  Italus,  one  of  their  kings. 

About  sixty  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  EVANDER,  the 
son  of  Carmentu,  a  prophetess,  brought  into  Latium  a  colony 
of  Arcadians;  and  by  the  permission  of  FAUN  US,  the  son  of 
PicKS,  and  grandson  of  Saturn,  Turg.  ALn.  vii.  48.  then  king 
of  the  Aborigines,  built  a  small  village  on  a  hill  near  the 
Tiber  which  he  called  Palluntiuin,  from  the  name  of  his 
native  city  Palantmm,  wiience  that  place  was  afterwards 
called  PALATIUM  or  the  Palatine  mount.  Evander 
introduced  into  Italy  the  knowledge  of  letters,  of  musical 
instruments,  and  of  several  other  useful  arts,  Dionys.  i. 
3J  .—34. 

In  thfi  time  of  Evander,  HERCULES  came  into  Italy  after 
overcoming  Geryo)i  in  Spain,  and  left  behind  him  many  of 
his  followers,  both  of  Trojan  and  Grecian  extraction,  who 
settled  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  then  called  Mons  Saturnias. 
One  CACUS,  a  noted  robber  in  the  neighbourhood,  having 
carried  off  by  stealth  some  oxen  from  Hercules,  was  slain  by 
him,  Liv.  i.  7- ;  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  v.  iSAb.  which  gave  rise  to  the 
fictions  of  the  poets,  Virg.  jFn.  viii.  193.  &c. 

After  the  destruction  of  Troy,  ANTENOR,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  Heni'ti  from  Paphlagonia,  settled  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Adriatic  gulf,  and  built  Patavinin,  now  Padua,  Liv.  i.  I.5 
Virg.  Atn.  i.  242.  ULYSSES  is  likewise  said,  in  his  wan- 
derings, to  have  come  into  Italy,  and  resided  for  some  time 
at  Circej'i  the  city  of  Circe,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called 
Telegomis,  who  founded  Tusculum,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  69.  This 
Telegonus,  going  to  Ithaca  to  see  Ulysses,  was  shipv/recked  on 
that  coast.  Not  knowing  where  he  was,  he  began  to  plunder  the 
inhabitants  ;  and  when  Ulysses  and  Telemachus  his  son  came 
out  to  repel  the  invaders,  Telegonus  ignorantly  in  the  scuffle 
slew  his  father,  as  (Edipus  did  Laius,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  1.  114. 

whence 
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whence  Tiisculum,  from  its  lofty  situation,  is  called  Telegoni 
juga  parricidce,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  29,  8. 

About  the  same  time,  DIOMEDES,  the  son  of  Tydeus  and 
King  of  vEtolia,  another  of  the  Grecian  heroes  in  the  war 
against  Troy,  unwilHng  to  return  to  his  native  country,  on 
account  of  the  infidelity  of  his  wife  ^gidle,  passed  over  into 
Apulia,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Daunus,  king  of  that 
country,  which  was  called  Dawtia,  after  his  name.  Diomed 
built  several  cities,  particularly  ARPI,  called  also  Argos 
Hiyp'mm,  Argi/ripa  or  Argyrij)pa,  Ovid.  Met.  14.  456. ; 
Virg.  .'En.  xi.  246. 

In  the  time  of  Atys,  King  of  Lydla,  one  of  the  descendants 
of  Hercules,  a  considerable  number  of  Lydians,  forced  by 
famine  to  leave  their  country,  set  sail  from  Smyrna  imder  the 
conduct  of  Tyrrhenus,  the  king's  son,  and  landed  in  Umbria, 
Herodot.  i.  94.  Crossing  the  Apennines,  they  are  said  to  have 
built  twelve  cities,  one  of  them  called  Targuinii,  from 
Tarcon,  a  distinguished  chief  among  them.  The  whole 
country  was  called  Tyrrhenia,  afterwards  Tuscia  or  ETRU- 
RIA,  Strah.v.  2\9. 

But  the  most  famous  of  all  the  foreigners  who  came  into 
Italy  was  iENEAS,  the  son  of  Anchises  and  Venus,  descended 
from  the  royal  family  of  Troy. 

DARDANUS,  the  son  oi  Jiqnter  by  JElectra,  the  daughter 
of  Atlas,  was  the  founder  of  the  Trojan  nation,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  Romans.  Dionysius  says  he  was  a  native  of 
Arcadia,  i.  61.  Strabo,  of  Samothracia,  vn./in.  Virgil  of  Italy, 
j^n.  iii.  167.  Having  removed  into  Asia,  he  married  Batea, 
the  daughter  of  Teucet\  King  of  Phrygia,  and  built  a  city  called 
Dardania,  and  afterwards  TROJA,  Dionys.  ibid.  FromDar- 
dan  us  the  Trojans  were  called  DarddnidcE.  His  descendants 
and  successors  were,  X.Enchtlionius  ;  2.  Tros,  whence  Troja, 
the  city  Troy,  and  Trees,  the  Trojans  ;  3.  Ilus,  from  whom 
Troy  was  called  Ilium;  4.  LaomMon;  and  5.  Pridmus,  the 
last  king  of  Troy. 

The  great  grandfather  of  ^Eneas  was  Asaracus,  the  son  of 
Tros  and  brother  of  Ilus :  his  grandfather  was  Capys,  the 
father  of  Anchises.  PRL\M,  havhig  refused  to  restore  Helena, 
the  wife  of  3Ienelaus,  King  of  Sparta,  whom  his  son  Paris  had 
carried  off,  Avas  attacked  by  the  united  forces  of  all  the  states 
of  Greece,  commanded  by  Agameynnon,  the  brother  of  Mene- 
laus,  and  King  of  Mycence.  Troy  underwent  a  siege  of  ten 
years,  being  defended  chiefly  by  the  valour  of  HECTOR,  the 
sou  of  Priam.     At  last  Hector  was  slain  by  ACHILLES,  the 

bravest 
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bravest  of  the  Greeks,  who  himself  also  soon  after  waf?  killed 
by  the  treachery  of  Paris.    Troy  is  said  to  have  been  taken  by 
a  stratagem  of  the  Greeks,  suggested  by  Ulysses,  the  King  of 
Ithaca.     They  reared  a  large  wooden  image  in  the  form  of 
a  horse,  and  enclosed  in  it  a  number  of  armed  men.     This 
they  pretended  to  be  a  vow  to  pacify  the  wrath  of  the  goddess 
Minerva,  for  an  image  of  that  goddess  which  Ulysses  and 
Diomedes  had  stolen  from  her  temple  in  the  citadel  of  Troy. 
The  Trojans,  deceived  by  the  false  information  of  SINON,  a 
pretended  deserter  from  the  Greeks,  brought  the  horse  into 
the  city,  and,  as  on  sacred  occasions,  devoted  themselves  to 
festivity.  The  armed  men  being  let  out  of  the  horse  by  Sijion, 
opened  the  gates,  and  admitted  their  companions.  Priam  was 
slain  by  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  and  most  of  the  citizens 
were  put  to  the  sword,  or  reduced  to  captivity,    ^neas  made 
his  escape  amidst  the  flames,  carrying  his  father  Ancldses  on 
his  back,  who  held  the  sacred  things  and  household-gods  in  his 
hands.     Ascaniiis   or   lulus,  the   son  of  ^Eneas,  ran  by  his 
father's  side,  having  his  left  hand  linked  in  his  father's  right. 
Creicsa,  the  wife  of  ^neas,  followed  behind  ;  but,  by  some 
accident  missing  her  way,  was  lost ;  nor  could  she  be  found, 
although   ^Eneas   returned   to  search   for  her. — This  is  the 
account   of  Virgil,    who,   though  he   embellishes  facts,    yet 
seldom  relates  any  thing  for  which  there  is  not  some  found- 
ation in  history.     He  indeed  supposes  some  events  to  have 
happened  in  the  time  of  his  hero,  which  took  place  at  a  differ- 
ent period.     But  in  other  respects  the  facts  recorded  in  the 
ALneid    accord   wonderfully  Mith    the    accounts    of  ancient 
historians.* 

^?£neas  having  collected  his  friends,  and  such  as  had  escaped 
from  Troy,  and  from  the  Greeks,  took  possession  of  strong 
places  on  mount  Ida.  Great  numhers  aftei'wards  flocked  to 
him  ;  so  that  the  Greeks  finding  it  impracticable  to  reduce 
them,  granted  them  permission  to  depart  in  safety  to  what- 
ever place  they  pleased.  vEneas,  having  built  a  fleet  in 
the  harbour  of  Antandros,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ida, 
Virg.  JKn.  iii.  6.  sailed  with  twenty  ships,  lb.  i.  381.  first  to 
Thrace,  where  he  founded  a  city  called  after  his  name,  ALnca 
or  Emia,  or  Ai)ieadce,  Virg.  /En.  iii.  18  ;  and  from  thence  to 
Delos,  then  to  Crete.  Being  obliged  to  leave  Crete  by  a  pes- 
tilence, he  sailed  round  Peloponnesus,  and  having  escaped  from 
a  storm,  touched  upon  two  small  islands  called  Strophddes,  in 

•  The  principal  particulars  contained  in  the  first  part  of  the  narration  of  Virgil 
are  briefly  recounted  by  Ovid,  Met.  iiii.  623. — 724.j  the  latter  part,  ib.  xiv.  75.  6lc. 

the 
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the  Ionian  sea,  (the  abode  of  the  harpies,  Hrg.  ^n.  iii.  210.,) 
then  he  passed  by  Zacynthus,  DuUchium,  Same  or  Cepha- 
lenia,  and  Ithaca.  He  landed  in  Epirus  first  at  Actium, 
where  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  Ih.  275. ;  next  at  Bnthrotum, 
where  he  found  Andromache,  the  wife  of  Hector,  married  to 
Helvmis,  one  of  the  sons  of  Priam,  who  governed  that  country, 
as  guardian  to  Molossus  the  son  of  Pyrrhiis,  her  former  hus- 
band, slain  by  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  for  depriving 
him  of  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Menelaus  and  Helena,  who 
had  been  betrothed  to  him,  and  whom  Pyrrhus,  deserting 
Andromache,  had  married,  Ih.  325.  &c.  Helenus,  being 
endued  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  foretold  to  Apneas  what  was 
to  befall  him,  and  gave  him  directions  concerning  his  voyage, 
Dionys.  i.  51.  zKneas  having  sailed  past  the  Cerauniati 
mountains  crossed  over  into  Italj^  He  offered  up  sacrifices 
to  Juno  in  her  temple  on  the  Japygian  or  Salcntine  pro- 
montory, lb.  547.  but  staid  only  a  short  time  there  from  an 
apprehension  of  the  Greeks,  who  then  possessed  those  parts,  lb. 
S96.  and  550.  Having  therefore  cruised  along  the  bay  of 
Tarentum,  and  the  coast  of  the  Bruttii,  and  having  passed 
the  Fretiim  SicMhim,  without  entering  it,  he  landed  in  the 
country  of  the  Cyclops  in  Sicily,  near  the  foot  of  mount  ^Etna, 
lb.  569.  Having  taken  Achemenides,  who  had  been  left  there 
three  months  before  by  Ulysses,  lb.  645.  from  fear  of  Poly- 
ph"mus,  a  gigantic  Cyclops,  he  set  sail  again,  v.  666.  and 
having  cruised  along  the  east  and  south  coasts  of  Sicily,  he 
entered  the  port  of  Drepanmn,  on  the  west  side  of  the  island, 
north  of  LilyhcEum,  7O7.  at  the  foot  of  mount  Eryx.  Here 
he  lost  his  father  Anchiscs.  Having  departed  from  Sicily  (at 
which  time  the  subject  of  the  ^Eneid  properly  begins,  i.  34.) 
he  was  driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  near 
Carthage. 

This  city,  according  to  Virgil,  had  lately  been  built  by  a 
colony  from  Tyre,  led  by  DIDO,  the  widow  of  Sichceus,  whom 
Pygmalion,  her  brother,  the  King  of  Tyre,  from  envy  of  his 
riches,  had  slain.  Virg.  /En.  i.  340.  Dido  received  ^Eneas 
with  great  hospitality,  and  falling  in  love  with  him,  wished 
him  to  share  witli  her  the  government  of  Carthage  ;  but  he, 
bent  on  sailing  for  Italy,  to  M'hich  he  is  said  to  have  been 
urged  by  many  intimations  of  the  gods,  left  her  ;  upon  which 
she,  in  despair,  slew  herself. 

Virgil  supposes  Dido  contemporary  with  yEneas,  whereas 
others  make  her  two  or  three  ages  posterior  to  him.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  anachronisms  which  the  poet,  for  the  sake  of 
embellishment,  has  admitted  into  the  yEneid. 

After 
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After  sailing  from  Carthage,  iEneas  was  compelled,  by  stress 
of  weather,  to  make  for  Sicily.  He  again  landed  at  Drepciiiicm^ 
the  city  of  Acesfes,  where  he  celebrated  various  games  in 
honour  of  his  father,  Firg.  j3^n.  v.  Here  he  left  such  of  his 
companions  as  were  aged  and  infirm,  and  founded  a  city  for 
them,  lb.  755.  called  after  the  name  of  his  friend,  Acesta,  I/j. 
7I8.  iEoESTA,  Dio)iys.  i.  52.  or  Segesta,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  33. 
and  built  a  temple  to  Venus  on  the  top  of  mount  Eryx,  Virg. 
lb.  759.     Dionysius  says  of  mount  Elymus,  i.  53. 

From  hence  ^i^neas  sailed  for  Italy.  He  first  landed  at 
Cumce,  where  he  consulted  the  Sibyl ;  and  accompanied 
by  her,  accordhig  to  Virgil,  visited  the  infernal  regions  to  pro- 
cure an  interview  with  his  father.  Having  left  Cumae,  he  at 
last  landed  at  Laurenticm,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 

LATINUS,  the  son  of  Faimiis,  was  then  King  of  the  Abori- 
gines. Hearing  of  the  arrival  of  foreigners,  he  at  first  deter- 
mined to  repel  them  by  force  ;  but  changing  his  mind,  he 
formed  an  alliance  with  ^Eneas,  and  ratified  it  by  giving  him 
his  only  daughter,  Lavinia,  in  marriage.  ^Eneas  b\nlt  a  city 
near  the  place  where  he  had  landed,  which  he  called  Laviniuni, 
from  the  name  of  his  wife,  Dio/iys.  i.  57- — 61.  about  two 
years  after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  b.  c.  1183.  But  Virgil 
supposes  iEneas  to  have  spent  seven  years  in  his  voyages, 
j3£n.  \.  fin.  V.626. 

TURNUS  King  of  the  Rutuli^  to  whom  Lavinia  had  been 
betrothed  before  the  arrival  of  ^Eneas,  taking  it  amiss  that  a 
foreigner  was  preferred  to  him,  made  war  on  Latinus  and 
iEneas.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  both  Latinus  andTur 
nus  fell,  Dionys.  i.  64.  Livy  says  that  only  Latinus  was  slain, 
i.  2.  Both  agree  that  iEneas  gained  the  victory,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown  of  his  father  in-law.  But  he,  too,  about 
four  years  after,  fell  in  a  battle  against  Mezoitius  King  of  the 
Tuscans,  to  whom  Turnus,  or  his  descendants,  had  applied  for 
assistance.* 

Virgil  gives  quite  a  different  account  of  this  matter.  He 
supposes  that  almost  all  the  states  and  petty  kings  of  Italy 
formed  a  combination  against  iEneas,  who  was  supported  only 
by  Evander.  King  Latinus  is  represented  as  an  old  man, 
incapable  of  taking  any  personal  concern  in  the  war.  After 
various  engagements,  in  which  many  on  both  sides  fell, 
the  chief  of  whom,  on  the  side  of  Turnus,  were  Mezentius, 

*  Dlonysuis  relates  that  the  body  of  ^Eneas  could  not  be  found,  and  that  he  was 
thought  to  have  been  drowned  in  the  river  Numicius.  After  his  death  he  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  god ;  whence  he  is*  said  aquis  ad  sidera  mUms,  Juvenal,  xi.  63.  and 
called  INDICES,  etis,  Sil.  viii.  39.     Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  607. 
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and  his  son  Lausiis,  and  an  illustrious  female  warrior, 
CAMILLA  :  on  the  side  of  ^Eneas,  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  and 
Pallas,  the  son  of  Evander,  it  was  determined  that  iEneas  and 
Turnus  should  decide  their  differences  in  single  combat : 
Turnus  falls,  and  iEneas  obtains  Lavinia, 

After  the  death  of  iEneas,  ASCANIUS  or  lULUS,*  his  son, 
succeeded.  Livy  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  born  of  Creusa 
or  Lavinia,  but  says,  that  by  reason  of  his  youth  he  was  unfit 
for  the  government,  and  that  Jjavinia  ruled  during  his 
minority,  i.  3.  ;  but  Dionysius  takes  no  notice  of  this.  He 
relates  that  Ascanius,  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  being 
besieged  by  Mezentius,  sent  proposals  for  an  accommodation ; 
but  provoked  by  the  intolerable  terms  which  were  offered 
him,  among  the  rest,  that  all  the  wine  produced  in  Latium 
should  be  annually  sent  into  Etruria ;  having  consecrated  the 
fruit  of  the  vine  to  Jupiter,  (whence  the  festival,  Vinalia,  Ovid. 
Fast.  iv.  877-j)  he  made  a  vigorous  sally  in  the  night-time, 
routed  the  enemy,  and  forced  Mezentius  in  his  turn  to  sue  for 
peace,  which  was  granted  him,  Dionys.  i.  65. 

Ascanius  built  a  new  city,  called  ALBA  LONGA,t  to  which 
he  transferred  the  seat  of  government,  about  thirty  years  after 
the  foundation  of  Lavinium,  Ih.  66. ;  Liv.  i.  3. 

The  Alban  kings  who  reigned  after  Ascanius,  for  400  years, 
Strab.  V. 2^- '2^^-  were,  I.  Sylvifis,  which  became  a  family 
name  to  all  his  successors;  2.  Latinus ;  3.  Alba;  4.  Atys ; 
5.  Capys ;  6.  Cajyetus ;  J.  Tiberinus,  who  being  drowned  in 
crossing  the  Albula,  gave  the  name  of  Tiberis  to  that  river ; 
8.  Agrippa ;  9.  Hoiiudus  Sylvius;  10.  Aventi^ms,  who  gave 
the  name  to  the  mountain,  being  buried  there;  and  11. 
Proca,  Liv.  i.  3.  Some  of  these  kings  are  differently  named 
by  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  609.  &c. 

Dionysius  says,  that  Sylvius  was  not  the  son  of  Ascanius, 
but  his  brother  by  Lavinia,  who  brought  him  forth  in  a  ivood 
(whence  his  name.  Quod  Sylvis  fuit  ortus  in  altis.  Ovid, 
Fast.  iv.  41.)  in  the  cottage  of  a  faithful  servant,  who  had 
privately  carried  her  thither,  lest  she  should  suffer  injurj^  from 
her  step-son  :  that  the  so)i  of  Ascanius  was  called  lULUS, 
who,  claiming  the  crown  after  his  father's  death,  was  set  aside 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  people  ;  but  as  a  compensation  for  the 
loss  was  invested  with  the  sacred  office  of  high  priest,  in 

*  Hence  called  Ascanius  hinominis,  Ov.  iM.  14.  609. 

t  It  is  said  to  have  been  called  ALBA  from  a  white  sow,  found  by  the  Trojans 
upon  their  first  landing  in  Italy,  with  a  litter  of  30  young,  Virg.  ^Tln.  iii.  389.  xiii. 
42. and  81.  Juvenal,  xii.  72.  which  circumstance  had  been  predicted  to  ^^neas,  Virg. 
ib,  and  was  reckoned  a  most  favourable  omen,  Juvenal,  ib,  Varro  de  re  rust.  ii.  4. 

several 
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several  respects  superior  to  that  of  king ;  which  priesthood 
continued  hereditary  in  the  lulian  family,  who  were  the 
descendants  of  this  lulus,  to  the  time  of  Dionysius.  From 
that  family  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus  pretended  to  be 
descended  ;  (which  pretension  Lucan  calls  Fahula  Trojce,  iii. 
212.  after  Dionysius,  i.  JO.  ;)  and  the  frequent  allusions  of 
the  poets  and  historians  of  that  time  to  their  divine  origin, 
cannot  be  properly  luiderstood  without  some  acquaintance 
with  their  lineage,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  25.  &c. 

FOUNDATION  o/ROME  ayid  its  Government  hy  Kings. 

PROCA  had  two  sons,  Numitor  and  Amulius.  To  Numi- 
tor  the  elder,  he  left  the  crown,  to  the  other,  his  treasures. 
By  means  of  these  AMULIUS  supplanted  his  brother,  and 
reigned  in  his  stead.  To  deprive  Numitor  of  all  hopes  of  off- 
spring, he  put  his  sons  to  death,  and  made  his  daughter  Rhea 
Sylvia,  or  Ilia,^  a  vestal  virgin.  She,  however,  became  with 
child,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  21.  and  to  palliate  her  offence,  gave  out 
that  it  was  by  Mars,  the  god  of  war.  She  brought  forth  male 
tvvins,  whom  Amulius  ordered  to  be  thrown  into  the  running 
water,  and  herself  to  be  cast  into  prison,  or  put  to  death, 
Dionys.  i.  79.  Providentially,  the  Tiber  had  overflowed  its 
banks;  so  that,  subsiding,  it  left  the  vessel  in  which  the 
infants  were  exposed  on  dry  ground.  It  is  said  that  a 
she-wolf  coming  that  way  gave  them  suck,  and  that  Faustulus, 
the  keeper  of  the  king's  flock,  found  her  licking  them  with  her 
tongue.  He  carried  them  to  his  cottage,  to  be  nursed  by  his 
wife  Laurentia,  and  brought  them  up  as  his  own  children. 

ROMULUS  and  REMUS,  for  so  they  were  afterwards 
named,  being  thus  miraculously  preserved,  when  they  grew  up, 
discovered  marks  of  being  sprung  from  a  nobler  origin  than 
was  thought.  Instead  of  loitering  among  the  folds,  they  tra- 
versed the  forests  in  hunting,  and  not  only  to  encounter  wild 
beasts,  but  also  to  attack  robbers  loaded  with  booty,  and  to 
divide  the  prey  among  the  shepherds.  In  one  of  these 
excursions  Remus  was  taken  and  brought  before  Amulius. 
Being  chiefly  charged  with  having  carried  off  plunder  from  the 
lands  of  Numitor  he  was  given  up  to  Numitor  to  be  punished. 
In  the  mean  time  Faustulus,  who  had  hitherto  passed  as  their 
father,  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  Remus,  discovered  to  Romulus 

*  From  whom  Romulus  is  called  Iliades,  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  824.  which  name  is  also 
given  to  Ganymedes\.\\e.  cup-bearer  of  Jupiter,  as  being  the  brother  ofllius,  and  bora 
at  Troy  or  Ilium,  Ih.  x.  160. 
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the  secret  of  their  birth ;  and  from  certain  circumstances, 
Numitor  almost  recognised  Remus  for  his  grandson.  In 
short,  AmuUus  was  slain,  and  Numitor  restored  to  the  throne, 

Romulus  and  Remus  resolved  to  build  a  city  in  those  places 
where  they  had  been  brought  up.  Not  only  their  former 
companions,  but  also  a  number  of  Albans  and  others  joined 
them.  To  determine  which  of  them  should  found  and  govern 
the  new  city,  they  had  recourse  to  omens.  A  dispute  and  a 
scuffle  having  arisen  about  this  matter,  R^mus  was  slain.  The 
common  story  is,  that  he  was  killed  by  Romulus,  for  having 
in  derision  leaped  over  his  new  walls;  or  by  one  Celer,  who  had 
the  charge  of  building  the  walls,  Dio)iys,  i.  8/. ;  Liv.  i.  6. ; 
Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  837. 

ROME  was  founded  about  7^3  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  After  the  city  was  built,  Romulus  assembled  the 
people  to  settle  their  form  of  government.  He  himself  was 
unanimously  elected  king.  The  people  were  divided  into 
three  tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  ten  curicB  or  parishes.  The 
chief  of  a  tribe  Avas  called  'J^ribunus,  a  tribune:  and  of  a 
curia ^  Curio.  The  land  was  also  divided  into  thirty  equal 
parts,  to  answer  to  the  number  of  curice.  These  parts  were 
distributed  by  lot.  A  certain  portion,  however,  was  first 
exempted,  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  sacred  rites  and 
temples,  and  also  for  public  exigencies.  The  people,  in  point 
of  rank,  were  divided  into  two  orders.  Patricians,  or  nobility  ; 
and  Plebeians,  or  common  people  ;  connected  together  as 
patrons  and  clients.  It  was  ordained  that  the  Patricians  should 
perform  sacred  things,  and  take  care  of  the  state  ;  that  the 
Plebeians  should  cultivate  the  ground,  and  exercise  mechanic 
trades  or  handicrafts,  DioJii/s.  ii.  9.  A  thii'd  order  was  after- 
wards added,  called  Equites  or  Knights.  From  each  tribe 
were  raised  a  thousand  foot  soldiers  and  a  hundred  horse. 
These  were  called  a  legion.  A  hundred  senators  were  chosen 
to  form  the  public  council ;  each  tribe,  and  each  curia, 
nominated  three,  which  made  ninety-nine.  Ronmlus  com- 
pleted the  number  by  nominating  a  president. 

Particular  attention  was  paid  to  sacred  rites.  The  most 
important  were  performed  by  the  king  himself.  He  acted  as 
priest,  judge,  and  general.  He  was  distinguished  by  a  par- 
ticular dress,  called  toga  pratexta,  a  white  woollen  robe, 
fringed  with  purple,  and  twelve  officers,  called  lictors,  who 
went  before  him,  bearing  a  bundle  of  rods,  with  an  axe  fixed 
in  the  middle.  The  senate  consulted  about  the  things  which 
the  king  laid  before  it.  Senators  were  distinguished  by  a 
broad  stripe  of  purple  on  the  breast  of  their  tunic.    The 

people 
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people  alone,  in  their  assemblies,  called  Comitia,  had  the 
power  of  enacting  laws,  choosing  magistrates,  and  declaring 
war.  The  army  was  under  the  command  of  the  king.  The 
chief  officers  of  the  foot  were  called  trihioies,  and  under  them 
centurions,  or  commanders  of  hundreds  ;  of  the  cavalry,  j^r^c- 
fecfs,  and  under  them  decurions,  or  commanders  of  tens. 
Romulus  chose  300  choice  men  to  guard  his  person,  whom 
he  called  Celeres,  and  their  commander  Prccfect  of  the  Celeres, 
Dionys.  ii.  3. — 15.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  equestrian 
order. 

To  increase  the  number  of  citizens,  Romulus  opened  an 
asylum  or  sanctuary,  where  fugitives  from  all  quarters  might 
be  secure.  To  procure  wives  for  his  subjects,  he  sent  ambas- 
sadors round  the  neighbouring  states  to  request  an  alliance ; 
but  his  proposals  were  every  where  rejected  with  disdain. 
Romulus  therefore  ordered  a  festival  to  be  proclaimed  in 
honour  of  Neptune,  and  prepared  to  celebrate  the  games  with 
all  possible  magnificence.  Many  came  from  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  see  not  only  the 
games,  but  also  the  new  city.  While  the  minds  of  these 
strangers  were  intent  on  the  spectacle,  the  Roman  youths, 
upon  a  signal  given,  carried  off  the  virgins,  as  Dionysius 
says,  to  the  number  of  (383,  /.  ii.  c.  30.  The  parents  fled 
home  in  trepidation. 

A  fierce  war  ensued.  If  all  the  states  had  united  their 
forces,  Rome  would  have  been  ruined.  But  their  resentment 
was  too  violent  to  brook  delay.  The  Cccninenses,  alone, 
made  an  inroad  on  the  Roman  territory.  Romulus  marched 
against  them,  routed  them  in  battle,  and  having  slain  their 
King  Acron,  presented  his  spoils,  called  spolia  opima,  to 
Jupiter,  to  whom  he  built  a  temple  under  the  name  oi  Jupiter 
Feretrius,  which  was  the  first  temple  built  at  Rome.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  barbarous  custom  of  triumphs.* 

Romulus  was  next  attacked  by  the  Antemncites,  and  then 
by  the  Crustumini,  both  of  whom  he  likewise  easily  con- 
quered ;  and  instead  of  destroying  the  captives,  according  to 
the  savage  custom  of  that  age,  he  admitted  them  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  ;  which  custom  proved  one  of  the  chief 
foundations  of  the  Roman  greatness. 

The  last  and  most  dangerous  war  was  with  TATIUS  King  of 


*  The  Spolia  Opima,  or  the.  spoils  of  the  general  of  the  enemy  slain  by  the 
general  of  the  Romans,  were  only  twice  obtained  afterwards,  1.  by  \.  Cornelius 
Co-;sus,  who  slew  Lar  Tolumnius  King  of  the  Vegentes,  a.  u.  318  ;  and  2.  by  M. 
Claudius  Marcellus,  who  slew  Viridomarus  King  of  the  Gauls,  a.  u.  530. 
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the  Sabines  ;  who,  having  led  his  army  to  Rome,  obtained 
possession  of  the  capitol,  by  the  treachery  of  Tarpeia,  the 
daughter  of  Sp.  Tarpeiiis,  who  commanded  it.  Several  fierce 
combats  took  place  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline 
hills,  mostly  with  equal  success.  At  last,  when  both  armies 
were  drawn  up  and  prepared  for  a  decisive  engagement,  the 
Sabine  women,  whose  wrongs  had  occasioned  the  war,  rushed 
in  between  them,  in  the  garb  of  suppliants,  imploring  their 
parents  and  husbands  to  drop  their  resentment,  and  not  stain 
themselves  by  mutual  slaughter.  The  generals  and  armies 
on  both  sides  were  moved.  A  conference  ensued  ;  and  they 
not  only  concluded  an  alliance,  but  united  the  two  states  into 
one.  It  was  agreed  that  Romulus  and  Tatius  should  reign 
jointly,  and  with  equal  authority ;  that  Rome  should  be  the 
seat  of  government,  but  that  the  people  of  both  nations 
should  be  called  Quirites,  from  Cures,  the  capital  of  Tatius, 
Liv.  i.  13.  The  number  of  the  senators  was  doubled,  or  at 
least  much  increased,  by  the  addition  of  new  members  from 
the  Sabines.  The  Ccelian  and  Quiriiial  hills  were  added  to 
the  city.  Dionysius  says  this  agreement  was  effected  by  an 
embassy  of  the  women  to  their  parents,  ii.  45.  &c. 

Some  years  after,  Tatius  being  slain  in  a  tumult  at 
Lavinium,  Romulus  again  became  sole  sovereign. 

The  Fidenates  were  next  subdued,  and  a  colony  sent  to 
their  city.  The  Veientes,  taking  up  arms  to  avenge  their 
cause,  were  also  defeated,  and  obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 

Romulus,  elated  with  these  successes,  began  to  grow  tyran- 
nical, and  soon  after  disappeared,  being  torn  to  pieces,  as  it 
was  said,  by  the  senators.  It  was,  however,  commonly 
believed,  says  Livy,  that  he  had  been  ti*anslated  to  heaven ; 
and  this  persuasion  was  confirmed  by  the  solemn  declaration 
of  one  Julins  Proculus,  who  said  that  he  had  seen  him  ascend 
to  the  ethereal  regions,  Liv.  i.  16.  Romulus  reigned  thirty- 
seven  years.  He  was  Avorshipped  as  a  god  after  his  death, 
under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  Ovid.  Fast,  ii,  475.  and  his  wife 
Hersilia  as  a  goddess,  called  Hora,  /(/.  31et.  iv.  v.  ult. 

After  the  death  of  Romulus,  there  was  an  interregnum  for 
a  year.  NUMA  POMPILIUS,  from  Cures,  a  city  of  the 
Sabines,  remarkable  for  his  ju.stice  and  religion,  was  elected 
by  the  senate  and  people.  He  was  inaugurated  after  taking 
the  omens  ;  for  after  Romulus  no  one  ever  entered  on  an 
office  without  consulting  the  auspices,  or  taking  omens  from 
the  flight  of  birds.  Numa  endeavoured  to  soften  the  ferocity 
of  the  Romans  by  a  sense  of  religion,  and  by  laws.  For  this 
purpose  he  lived  in  peace  with  his  neighbours  during  the 
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whole  of  his  reign.  He  built  a  temple  to  Janus,  which 
was  shut  in  time  of  peace,  and  open  in  time  of  war.  It  was 
only  once  shut  from  the  time  of  Numa  to  the  time  of  Augustus, 
namely,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war. 

Besides  the  general  bodies  of  priests,  the  Pontifices,  who 
had  the  chief  direction  of  sacred  things,  the  Augurs,  who 
explained  omens,  &c.  Numa  instituted  certain  priests  to 
particular  deities  ;  four  priestesses  to  Vesta,  called  Vestal 
Virgins^  who  were  to  keep  the  sacred  fire  always  burning,  &c. 
A  round  shield  {ancile)  having,  as  was  supposed,  fallen  from 
heaven,  Numa  ordered  eleven  other  shields  to  be  made  like  it, 
that  it  might  not  be  stolen,  and  appointed  twelve  priests, 
called  Salii,  sacred  to  Mars,  to  take  care  of  them;  because 
the  preservation  of  this  shield  was  considered  as  a  pledge  of 
the  perpetuity  of  the  empire. 

To  impress  the  minds  of  the  people  with  a  veneration  for 
his  institutions,  Numa  gave  out  that  he  was  inspired  by  the 
nymph  Egeria,  whom  Livy  calls  his  wife,  i.  21 .  and  frequently 
retired  to  a  grove,  as  if  to  hold  interviews  with  her,  and  with 
the  muses,  to  whom  the  grove  was  consecrated.  To  shew  of 
what  importance  he  thought  the  observance  of  truth  and 
fidelity,  he  built  a  temple  to  FAITH. 

Numa  divided  the  year  into  twelve  lunar  months  ;  and  to 
make  it  agree  with  the  course  of  the  sun,  appointed  that  every 
second  year  an  additional  month,  called  mensis  INTERCA- 
LARIS,  should  be  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  year,  consisting 
of  more  or  fewer  days,  at  the  pleasiu-e  of  the  Ponti/ices. 
The  year  of  Romulus  had  only  ten  months,  and  began  with 
March.  Numa  also  divided  the  days  into  fasti  and  nefasti. 
On  the  latter  no  court  of  justice  nor  assembly  of  the  people 
could  be  held.  He  reigned  forty-three  years,  and  died  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  Liv.  i.  18. — 22. 

TULLUS  HOSTILIUS  was  elected  by  the  people  to  suc- 
ceed, and  the  senate  ratified  their  choice.  He  was  not  only 
imlike  the  former  king,  but  even  more  fond  of  war  than 
Romulus.  His  first  war  was  with  the  Alhans.  When  the 
armies  of  Ijoth  states  were  ready  to  engage,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  public  fortune  should  be  determined  by  three  champions 
on  each  side.  There  happened  to  be  three  twin-brothers  in 
each  army.  The  Romans  were  called  Horatii,  and  the 
Albans  Cnriutii.  They  fought  in  presence  of  both  armies. 
Two  of  the  Romans  fell ;  the  three  Albans  were  wounded  ;  the 
surviving  Roman  was  unhurt.  He,  therefore,  to  separate 
the  Curiatii,  betook  himself  to  flight.  They  followed  as  their 
strength  allowed.   The  Roman,  looking  back,  perceived  them 

following 
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following  him  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  and 
one  of  them  not  far  otf.  He  suddenly  turned  and  despatched 
him  ;  so  likewise  the  next,  and  then  the  third.  Thus  the 
Albans  were  subjected  to  the  Romans. 

HORATIUS,  retvu'ning  to  the  city  in  triumph,  bearing  the 
spoils  of  the  Curiatii,  was  met  by  his  sister,  who  had  been 
betrothed  to  one  of  them.  Observing  on  her  brother's  shoul- 
der the  robe  of  her  lover,  which  she  herself  had  wrought,  she 
tore  her  hair,  heather  breast,  and  screamed  aloud,  calling  upon 
the  deceased  by  name.  The  fierce  youth,  provoked  at  the 
lamentation  of  his  sister  amidst  the  public  joy,  stabbed  her 
with  his  sword.  For  this  atrocious  deed  he  was  tried  and 
condemned  by  two  judges  (cbiumv'iH)  appointed  by  the  king. 
Horatius  appealed  from  this  sentence  to  the  people,  who,  at 
the  intercession  of  his  father,  acquitted  him,  rather  from  an 
admiration  of  his  bravery  than  from  the  justice  of  his  cause. 
He  was,  however,  appointed  to  make  certain  expiations,  and 
obliged  to  pass,  as  it  were^  under  a  yoke,*  like  a  vanquished 
enemy,  with  his  head  covered. 

Mettiis  Suff^etius,  the  dictator  of  the  Albans,  did  not  long 
quietly  submit  to  the  sovereignty  of  Rome.  He  secretly  insti- 
gated the  Fidendtes  and  Ve'ientes  to  revolt,  by  the  promise  of 
joining  them  during  the  battle  ;  but  he  Avanted  resolution  to 
perform  his  promise.  Having  brought  his  forces  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Tullus,  when  the  figTit  was  about  to  begin,  he  drew  off 
his  army  towards  some  adjoining  eminences,  and  waited  to  see 
which  side  would  have  the  advantage.  Tullus  perceiving  this 
told  his  men,  that  the  Albans  were  marching  round  by  his 
order,  to  attack  the  Fideiiates  from  behind.  This  was  pro- 
nounced so  loudly,  that  the  enemy  might  hear  it,  and  the 
Fidenates,  thinking  themselves  betrayed,  were  defeated. 
Mettus,  having  brought  down  his  army,  congratulated  Tullus 
on  his  victory.  Tullus,  appearing  to  take  this  in  good  part, 
ordered  the  Albans  to  join  their  camp  to  that  of  the  Romans. 
Next  day  he  assembled  both  armies,  when  on  a  sudden  the 
assembly  was  surrounded  by  armed  men.  Dionysius  says, 
that  the  bravest  of  the  Roman  soldiers  had  been  ordered  to 
bring  their  swords,  concealed  under  their  garments,  iii.  27. 
Tullus  laid  open  the  treachery  of  the  Alban  king.  Mettus, 
bring  convicted,  was  instantly  tied  to  two  carriages,  and  his 
body  torn  in  pieces ;  the  only  instance,  says  Livy,  in  which  the 
Romans  ever  violated  the  laws  of  humanity  in  their  punish- 

*  The  military  yoke  (jugum)  was  made  of  three  spears,  two  fixed  in  the  ground 
and  one  across.  The  jugum  of  Horatius  was  composed  of  two  altars,  and  a  beam 
placed  over  the  way  across  them,  called  Sokobium  Tigillum,  the  Sister's  beam. 
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ments,  i.  28.  The  city  of  Alba  was  destroyed,  after  it  had 
stood  400  years.  Liv.  i.  29.  ;  Dionysius  says,  487  years,  iii. 
31.  and  all  the  inhabitants  brought  to  Rome.  The  chief  men 
were  admitted  into  the  senate,  ten  turmcc  of  equites,  or  300 
horsemen,  were  also  chosen  from  the  Albans,  and  a  propor- 
tional number  of  foot  soldiers  distributed  among  the  legions. 
Mount  Ccelius  was  added  to  the  city,  Liv.  i.  30.  which  Diony- 
sius says  had  been  added  upon  the  admission  of  the  Sabines,  ii. 
50.  but  mentions  its  being  included  within  the  ]}omcc7'iu}nj  or 
wall  surrounding  the  city,  by  Tullus,  iii.  1 . 

Tullus  now  declared  war  on  the  Sabines,  who  were  at  that 
time,  says  Livj',  i.  30.  the  most  powerful  state  in  Italy,  next 
to  the  Etrurians  :  as  only  a  part  of  that  nation  had  removed  to 
Rome  under  Tatius.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the 
Sabines  were  vanquished.  Tullus  next  waged  war  with  the 
Latins  for  five  years,  but  never  came  to  a  general  action  ;  the 
two  nations  only  making  inroads  upon  the  territories  of  each 
other.     At  last  peace  was  agreed  on. 

Tullus,  in  consequence  of  a  lingering  distemper,  became 
very  religious  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Being  struck  with 
lightning,  he  was  burnt  along  with  his  house  and  family,  bv  the 
anger  of  Jupiter,  who,  as  it  was  thought,  was  offended  at  his 
improper  worship,  Liv.  i.  31.  or  on  account  of  his  fornier 
neglect  of  religion,  Dioni/s.  iii.  'S5.  Some  say  he  perished  by 
treason,//*.     Tullus  reigned  thirty-two  years. 

ANGUS  MARCIUS,\he  grandson  of'Numa,  by  his  daugh- 
ter, succeeded.  He  was  neither  so  warlike  as  Romulus,  nor 
so  pacific  asNuma,  but  of  a  disposition  between  the  two.  He 
restored  the  public  sacied  rites,  as  they  had  been  instituted  by 
Numa.  Being  attacked  by  the  Latins,  he  proclaimed  war 
against  them  in  a  certain  form,  by  means  of  priests,  called 
Feciales,  which  form  posterity  observed,  Liv.  i.  32.  He  took 
several  towns  from  the  Latins,  and  transported  their  inhabit- 
ants to  Rome.  Mount  ^4ventine  was  added  to  the  city  for 
their  reception.  The  Juniailum  also  was  added  on  the  north 
of  the  Tiber,  a  wooden  bridge  (jions  suhlicius)  being  then  for 
the  first  time  made  over  that  river ;  this  mount  was  added, 
not  for  want  of  room,  but  lest  at  any  time  it  should  serve  as  a 
fortress  to  the  enemy.  Seeing  clandestine  crimes  were  com- 
mitted from  the  number  of  inhabitants,  he  built  a  prison  ad- 
joining to  the  Forum  or  public  place,  for  the  terror  of  male- 
factors. Ancus  extended  the  Roman  territory  to  the  Tuscan 
sea,  and  built  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  to  serve  as  a 
port  for  Rome.     Salt  pits  were  made  around  it. 

In  the  reign  of  Ancus,  one  Luciuno  removed  to  Rome  from 

Tarquinii^ 
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Tarquinii,  a  city  of  Etruria.  He  came  originally  from  Corinth, 
whence  his  father  Deviaratus,  who  had  acquired  great  riches 
by  trade,  was  obliged  to  fly  on  account  of  a  sedition.  Lticmno, 
the  heir  of  his  father's  fortune,  married  Tandqiiil,?L  womQ,n  of 
family  and  of  high  spirit ;  who,  seeing  her  husband  not  respect- 
ed by  the  nobles  of  the  place,  as  being  the  son  of  an  exile,  and 
a  merchant,  prevailed  on  him  to  settle  at  Rome,  where  merit 
alone  made  distinction.  There  he  assumed  the  name  of  LU- 
CIUS TARQUINIUS.*  His  being  a  stranger,  and  his  wealth, 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Romans,  and  he  made  so  good  use 
of  his  fortune,  that  he  gained  the  affection  of  the  citizens,  and 
became  such  a  favourite  at  court,  that  Ancus  left  him  guardian 
to  his  children.     Ancus  reigned  twenty-four  years. 

Tarquinius  used  every  art  to  obtain  the  crown.  On  the  day 
of  the  election,  he  sent  away  the  sons  of  Ancus,  who  were  now 
near  the  age  of  puberty,  to  hunt.  In  a  studied  speech,  he  set 
forth  his  claims  to  the  crown  with  so  much  address,  that  the 
people  unanimously  conferred  it  on  him.  To  strengthen  his 
interest  he  chose  a  hundred  new  senators. f 

Tarquin  was  engaged  in  several  wars  ;  first  with  the  Latins, 
from  whom  he  took  several  towns;  next  with  the  Veientes 
and  Tuscans,  whom  he  vanquished  in  different  battles ;  and 
then  with  the  Sabines,  whom  he  forced  to  sue  for  peace. 

The  son  of  a  captive,  called  SERVIUS  TULLIUS,  had, 
by  his  merit,  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  king,  that  he 
gave  him   his  daughter  in  marriage,  Dionys.   iii.  72.  iv.   1. 

*  (^Lucius,  instead  of  Luciimo,  as  jircenomen,  and  Tarquinius,  as  nomen  or  name, 
according  to  the  custom  of  tlie  Romans,  Dionys.  iii.  48.)  I-^i^y  says,  i.  34.  he  called 
\i\xas,^S.Tarquinius  Priscus ;  but  Priscus  seems  to  have  been  added  as  a  surname  (cog- 
nomen) in  after  times,  to  distinguish  him  from  Tarquinius  Superhns,  Dionys.  iv.  41. 

i"  They  were  called  Patres  minorum  gentium;  those  created  before,  Pa- 
TRES  MAjORUM  GENTIUM.  They  vvere  called  Patues  or  Fathers,  from  their 
age,  or  paternal  care  of  the  state.  Sallust.Cat.Q.  Livy  says,  from  respect,  (certe  ex 
honore,)  i.  8.  The  number  of  the  senators  now  was  300,  and  was  not  increased  till 
the  time  of  Sylla. 

Tarquinius,  judging  that  there  were  too  few  cavalry  in  the  Roman  army,  also 
doubled  the  number  of  the  Equites,  Liv.  i.  36. 

He  is  said  likewise  to  have  added  two  to  the  number  of  vestal  virgins,  and 
to  have  devised  the  punishment  of  burying  alive  such  of  them  as  should  violate 
their  vow  of  chastity,  Dionys,  iii.  67.  The  number  of  vestals  was  now  six,  and  was 
never  afterwards  increased. 

Tarquin  greatly  adorned  the  city.  He  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  of  hewn  stone. 
The  former  wall  vi'as  built  of  rough  stones.  He  laid  out  a  place  for  games  and  spec- 
tacles, called,  from  its  circular  figure,  Circus,  and  from  its  extent,  Maximus,  be- 
tween the  Aventine  and  Palatine  hills.  He  dried  the  lower  grounds  by  making 
cloactB  or  drains  to  carry  oft'  the  water  into  the  Tiber,  and  prepared  an  area  for 
building  a  temple  to  Jupiter  in  the  capitol,  Liv.'\.  38.  ;  Dionys.  67. — 69. 

Tarquin  is  said  to  have  introduced  from  the  Tuscans  the  triumphal  and  coH- 
sular  ornaments,  the  dressof  the  magistrates, the y'ojce*,  secitres,  &c. Strabo.  \.p.  220. 

This 
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Tliis  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  sons  of  Ancus,  who  thought 
themselves  unjustly  deprived  of  their  right  by  the  fraud  of  their 
guardian.  They  therefore  engaged  two  assassins  to  kill  him. 
One  of  these  wounded  him  mortally  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
palace.  Tanaquil,  the  queen,  however,  having  sent  for  Ser- 
vius,  and  caused  the  gates  of  the  palace  to  be  shut,  called  out 
to  the  people  from  one  of  the  windows,  that  the  king  was  not 
dead,  that  he  had  come  to  himself,  and  that  she  hoped  they 
would  see  him  soon  :  in  the  mean  time,  that  he  desired  them 
to  obey  Servius  Tullius.  Thus  did  Servius,  under  pretext  of 
acting  for  another,  establish  his  own  interest ;  he  was  the 
first  who  assumed  the  kingdom  by  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
without  the  consent  of  the  people,  IJv.  i.  4] . ;  Dionys.  4.  8. 
and  40.     Tarquin  had  reigned  thirty-eight  years. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Tarquin,  the  fe'ientes  and  other 
Tuscans  nuule  war  on  the  Romans  ;  but  Servius  defeated  them 
in  a  pitched  battle.  Having  now  secured  the  affections  of  the 
patricians  and  plebeians,  he  divided  the  citizens  into  different 
ranks,  according  to  their  fortune.  Having  obliged  every  one 
to  declare  to  him,  upon  oath,  the  value  of  his  estate,  he 
divided  all  the  citizens  into  six  CLASSES,  and  each  class  into 
a  certain  number  of  Centuries.  There  was  the  greatest 
number  of  centuries  in  the  first  class,  which  consisted  of  the 
richest  citizens ;  and  in  the  lowest  class,  which  was  the  most 
numerous,  there  was  but  one  century.  W  hen  the  people  gave 
their  votes,  divided  into  classes  and  centuries,  the  assembly 
M'as  called  Comitia  Centuriata.  Here  the  vote  of  each 
citizen  wa^  not  of  equal  force,  as  formerly,  in  the  Comitia 
Curiata,  or  the  assemblies  by  cnrice ;  but  every  thing  was 
determined  by  a  majority  of  centuries,  Dionj/s.  iv.  20.  ;  Liv. 
i.  43.  Thus  the  chief  power  was  vested  in  the  nobility  and 
most  wealthy  citizens.  But  these  also  bore  taxes  ami  all 
public  burdens  in  proportion  ;  so  that  this  arrangement  seemed 
to  be  as  much  calculated  for  the  advantage  of  the  poor  as  of 
the  rich.  The  numbei'ing  of  the  people,  and  taking  a  valua- 
tion of  their  fortunes,  was  called  the  CENSUS.  It  was 
appointed  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  every  five  years  ;  and  con- 
cluded with  a  purifying  sacrifice  called*  LUSTRUM  ;  which 
word  is  often  put  for  the  space  of  five  years.  The  census^ 
however,  was  not  always  regularly  made  at  the  end  of  every 
five  years.  The  number  of  citizens  enrolled  at  the  first  census 
was  80,0U0,  to  contain  which,  the  Quirimd,  Viminat,  and 
Esquiline  hills  w^ere  added  to  the  city. 

The  institution  of  the  census  has  justly  been  considered  as 
the  basis  of  the  republic,  and  continued  to  be  observed  during 

the 
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the  existence  of  liberty.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
chiefly  calculated  to  favour  the  interest  of  the  patricians,  by 
connecting  power  with  wealth,  and  to  promote  the  military 
character  of  the  Romans. 

Servius,  to  attach  to  himself  Z/Wc^^«  and  Aruns  Tarqui?iius, 
the  two  sons,  or  grandsons,  of  the  late  king,  (it  is  uncertain 
which,)  had  given  to  them,  in  marriage,  his  two  daughters. 
But  hearing  that  they  still  gave  out  that  he  reigned  without 
the  order  of  the  people,  after  conciliating  the  affections  of  the 
multitude,  by  distributing  among  them  the  lands  taken  from 
the  enemy,  he  called  an  assembly,  where  his  title  to  the  crown 
was  confirmed  with  the  greatest  unanimity,  JLiv.  i.  41. 
Dionysius  relates  this  matter  differently,  iv.  8. — 13. 

The  daughters  of  Servius,  and  their  husbands,  were  of  dif- 
ferent dispositions :  the  elder,  Tullia,  being  mild  and  unassum- 
ing, the  younger  violent  and  ambitious.  Lucius  Tarquinius 
was  also  bold  and  aspiring ;  his  brother  Aruns,  the  reverse. 
The  younger  Tullia  therefore  despising  him,  admired  Lucius 
her  sister's  h\isband,  whom  she  quickly  inspired  with  senti- 
ments similar  to  her  own.  Having  both  despatched  their 
consorts,  they  married ;  the  king  rather  not  hindering,  than 
approving  their  union.  As  one  crime  leads  to  a  second,  they 
now  conspired  the  destruction  of  Servius.  Tarquin  formed  a 
strong  party  among  the  senators,  many  of  whom  were  offended 
at  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands  among  the  people,  of 
which  they  themselves  had  been  deprived.  When  the  plot 
seemed  ripe  for  execution,  Tarquin,  attended  by  a  guard  of 
armed  men,  rushed  into  the  forum,  dressed  in  the  royal  robes; 
and  having  placed  himself  on  the  khig's  seat,  before  the  senate- 
house,  ordered  the  senators  to  be  summoned  by  a  herald  to 
attend  on  King  Tarquin.  Most  of  them  came,  impelled  by 
different  motives.  Tarquin  began  a  speech,  filled  with  invec- 
tives against  Servius.  He  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden 
entrance  of  the  king  v/ith  his  attendants  ;  who,  seeing  his 
throne  invaded,  attempted  to  pull  the  usurper  from  his  seat. 
But  Tarquin  being  in  the  vigour  of  life,  pulled  the  old  man  over 
the  steps.  The  king's  officers  and  attendants  fled.  Servius 
himself,  returning  home,  was  slain  by  the  emissaries  of  Tarquin. 
It  is  said  that  Tullia,  having  hastened  to  the  forum,  was 
the  first  to  salute  her  husband  king  ;  and  in  her  return  drove 
her  carriage  over  the  dead  body  of  her  father  lying  in  the 
street ;  whence  that  street  was  called  f^ic7is  Sceleratus,  or  the 
wicked  street,  Dioni/s.  iv.  39. ;  Liv.  i.  48.  Servius  reigned 
forty-four  years,  Liv.  ib.;  Dionysius  says  forty  years,  Ih.  40.* 

*  He  is  called  by  Juvenal,  Ultimus  Regum  Bonopum,  viii.  260. 

L.  TARQUINIUS, 
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L.  TARQUINIUS,  having  obtained  the  sovereignty  by- 
force,  exercised  it  tyrannically  ;  whence  he  was  surnamed 
SUPERBUS,  the  Proud,  Dionys.  iv.  41. ;  but  Livy  ascribes 
that  appellation  chiefly  to  his  refusing  Servius  the  honours  of 
a  funeral,  i.  49.  He  put  to  death  the  chief  of  the  senators, 
whom  he  supposed  attached  to  Servius.  He  judged  all  capital 
causes,  without  the  advice  or  assistance  of  assessors  ;  so  that 
he  could  put  to  death,  banish,  or  deprive  of  their  ettects,  such 
as  he  thought  proper.  Having  thus  greatly  diminished  the 
nimiber  of  the  senators,  he  chose  none  in  the  room  of  those 
who  were  slain,  that  the  smallness  of  their  number  might 
render  the  order  contemptible.  He  made  war  and  peace,  con- 
cluded treaties  and  alliances,  or  broke  them,  and  managed  all 
state  affairs,  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  senate  or  people.  Conceiving  himself  to  be  an 
object  of  hatred,  he  never  went  abroad  Avithout  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  guard  of  armed  men.  He  was  at  particular 
pains  to  conciliate  to  himself  the  nation  of  the  Latins.  Having 
by  the  most  refined  artifice  crushed  one  TURNUS,  a  bold  and 
virtuous  patriot,  who  perceived  and  opposed  his  designs,  he 
got  himself  to  be  created  chief  of  the  Latin  state,  and  incor- 
porated the  Latin  troops  with  the  Roman.  He  first  began  a 
war  with  the  Volsci,  which  was  not  terminated  for  more  than 
200  years  after  his  time.  He  took  from  them  Sucssa  Pometia, 
the  spoils  of  which  he  set  apart  for  building  a  temple  to  Jupiter 
in  the  capitol.  He  reduced  the  city  Gdbii  by  means  of  Sextus, 
the  youngest  of  his  sons  ;  or,  according  to  Dionysius,  the 
eldest,  who  went  over  to  the  enemy,  pretending  that  he  had 
been  cruelly  treated  by  his  father,  and  in  proof  of  his  veracity 
shewed  the  marks  of  the  blows  which  he  said  lie  had  received. 
He  acted  his  part  so  artfully,  that  at  last  he  was  intrusted  by 
the  Gabians  with  the  chief  direction  of  the  war.  He  now 
sent  a  trusty  person  to  his  father  for  instructions.  Tarquin, 
without  speaking  a  word,  led  the  messenger  into  the  garden, 
and  there,  having  with  his  staff  struck  off  the  heads  of  the 
highest  poppies,  dismissed  him.  Sextus,  being  informed  of 
what  had  passed,  easily  perceived  his  father's  meaning  ;  and 
by  various  methods  cut  off  or  removed  out  of  the  way  the 
leading  men,  always  taking  care  to  divide  their  efl'ects  among 
the  people.  Thus  Gahii,  deprived  of  its  protectors,  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  Tarquin. 

Tarquin  next  made  peace  with  the  j^qid,  and  renewed  a 
league  with  the  Tuscans.  He  finished  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
on  the  Tarpeian  mount,  which  the  former  Tarquin  had  vowed. 
For  this  purpose  he   sent  for   artificers  from  Etruria,  and 

employed 
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employed  day-labourers  from  among  the  common  people,  who 
made  seats  in  the  Circus,  and  dug  a  large  common  sewer 
(cloaca  maxima)  for  carrying  off  the  filth  of  the  city,  to  which 
two  works,  Livy  says,  the  magnificence  of  his  time  could 
scarcely  produce  any  thing  equal,  i.  56. 

The  appearance  of  a  snake  in  the  palace,  which  was  ac- 
counted a  prodigy,  induced  Tarquin  to  send  his  two  eldest 
sons,  Titus  and  Anms,  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  They 
were  attended  by  L.  Junius,  the  king's  nephew  by  his  sister, 
who  was  surnamed  BRUTUS,  from  his  apparent  stupidity ; 
which  character  he  assumed  to  preserve  himself  from  the 
tyi'ant's  cruelty,  to  which  his  brother,  a  brave  youth,  had 
fallen  a  sacrifice.  Being  carried  to  Delphi  by  the  princes,  to 
serve  as  a  sport  to  them  rather  than  as  a  companion,  he  is  said 
to  have  presented  to  Apollo  a  golden  rod,  enclosed  in  a  staff  of 
cornel-wood,  a  fit  emblem  of  his  own  genius.  The  princes 
having  executed  their  father's  orders,  asked  the  oracle, 
which  of  them  should  be  king  at  Rome  ?  The  priestess  an- 
swered, "  He  shall  jjossess  the  sujireme  command  at  Rome 
tvho  shall Jirst  salute  his  mother."  Whereupon  Brutus,  as  if 
falling  by  chance,  kissed  the  ground,  because  the  earth  is  the 
common  mother  of  all  mankind. 

The  princes,  upon  their  return,  found  their  countrymen 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Rutuli,  and  besieging  their  capital 
Ardea^  which  was  only  about  sixteen  miles  from  Rome. 
While  the  army  was  encamped  before  this  place,  they  some- 
times passed  the  time  in  feasting.  One  day,  while  drinking 
at  the  tent  of  Sextus,  where  also  COLLATINUS  supped,  the 
discourse  turned  on  the  virtue  and  beauty  of  their  wives. 
Collatinus  said,  they  might  soon  determine  that,  and  imme- 
diately go  and  see  how  much  his  LUCRETIA  excelled  the 
rest.  Being  heated  with  wine,  the  proposal  struck  them. 
Taking  horse,  they  posted  to  Rome,  Avhere  they  arrived  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening.  From  thence  they  went  to  Collatia, 
where  they  found  Lucretia,  not,  like  the  king's  daughters-in- 
law,  spending  her  time  in  feasting  and  luxury,  but,  though 
late  at  night,  working  at  wool,  in  the  midst  of  her  maids  : 
this  incident  is  beautifully  described  by  Ovid,  Fast.xx.T^X. 
Thus  the  dispute  about  female  virtue  was  determined  in  favour 
of  Lucretia,  and  the  princes  returned  from  their  nocturnal 
frolic  to  the  camp. 

Sextus  Tarquinius  having  conceived  a  criminal  passion 
for  Lucretia,  a  few  days  after,  he  went  secretly  to  Collatia, 
without  the  knowledge  of  Collatinus,  and  by  the  basest  artifice 
accomplished  his  purpose.     Lucretia,  overwhelmed  with  grief 

at 
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at  her  misfortune,  despatched  a  messenger  to  Rome  for  her 
father,  and  to  Ardea  for  her  husband,  to  come  instantly,  each 
with  a  faithful  friend.  SpuRius  Lucretius  came  Mith  P. 
VALERIUS,  and  Collatinus  with  L.  Junius  BRUTUS, 
with  whom  he  happened  to  be  returning  to  Rome,  when  he 
was  met  by  his  wife's  messenger.  They  found  Lucretia  sit- 
ting disconsolate  in  her  bedchamber.  At  the  sight  of  her 
friends  she  burst  into  tears.  When  her  husband  asked  her. 
If  all  ivas  well?  "  JVo,"  she  says,  "/or  tv/iat  can  be  well  ivith 
her  zcho  has  lost  her  honour.  The  traces  of  a  stranger  are  in 
your  hed,  Collatinus.  But  my  body  only  is  violated;  my 
mind  is  guiltless.  Death  shall  attest  it.  Give  me  your  right 
hands  and  your  promise,  that  the  adulterer  shall  not  escape 
with  impunity.  It  is  Sextus  Tarquinius,  who,  last  night, 
coming  as  an  enemy  in  the  guise  of  a  friend,  has,  by  violence 
and  arms,  canned  from  hence  a  conquest  fatal  to  me,  and  to 
himself,  if  you  are  men."  They  all  gave  her  their  promise, 
and  tried  to  console  her  by  laying  the  blame  upon  the  author 
of  the  crime,  and  by  representing  to  her,  that  there  could  be 
no  fault  Avhere  there  was  no  intention.  "  Do  you,"  says  she, 
"  consider  tvhat  is  due  to  him :  I,  though  I  acquit  myself  of 
guilt,  will  not  free  mi/ self  from  punishment,  nor  shall  any 
immodest  woman  hereafter  live  by  the  exainple  of  Lucretia." 
With  these  words  she  plunged  a  knife,  Avhich  she  had  con- 
cealed under  her  robe,  to  her  heart,  and  expired.  Brutus, 
pulling  the  knife  from  the  wound  of  Lucretia,  and  holding  it 
up  before  him  as  it  dropped  with  blood,  exclaimed,  "  By  this 
blood  most  pure,  before  it  teas  polluted  by  royal  villainy,  by 
this  blood  I  sicear,  and  I  call  heaven  to  icitness  my  oath,  that 
I  shall  henceforth  pursue  Lucius  Tarquinius  Superbus,  his 
wicked  ivife,  and  all  their  race,  ivithjire,  sword,  and  all  other 
means  in  my  power  ;  nor  shall  I  suffer  them,  nor  any  other, 
to  reign  at  Rome.''  He  then  delivered  the  knife  to  Collatinus, 
Lucretius,  and  Valerius,  who  were  astonished  at  this  wonder- 
ful change  of  character.  They  all  took  the  oath  required ', 
and  concerted  measures  for  exterminating  the  regal  govern- 
ment. The  body  of  Lucretia,  being  exposed  in  the  forum, 
inflamed  the  people  of  Collatia  with  indignation.  The  bravest 
of  the  youth  fly  to  arms.  Brutus,  having  placed  a  sufficient 
guard  at  the  gates,  to  prevent  any  intelligence  from  being 
carried  to  Tarquin,  hastened  to  Rome,  and  having  summoned 
an  assembly  of  the  people,  by  a  pathetic  representation  of  the 
fate  of  Lucretia,  and  by  enumerating  the  various  acts  of 
tyranny  committed  by  Tarquin,  he  so  inflamed  the  multitude, 
that  they  deposed  Lucius  Tarquinius,  and  decreed  banishment 

against 
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against  himself,  his  wife,  and  family.  Brutus  having  armed 
a  body  of  young  men,  who  voluntarily  offered  themselves, 
marched  to  the  camp  at  Ardea,  to  incite  the  army  against  the 
king ;  leaving  the  command  of  the  city  to  Lucretius,  who 
had  already  been  appointed  prefect  of  it  by  Tarquin.  During 
this  commotion  2hillia  fled  from  the  palace,  loaded  with  exe- 
crations wherever  she  went. 

The  king,  alarmed  by  the  news  of  what  had  happened,  was 
advancing  to  Rome  with  a  chosen  band  to  quell  the  sedition. 
Brutus,  apprized  of  his  coming,  turned  out  of  the  way,  that  he 
might  not  meet  him.  They  both  ari'ived  much  about  the  same 
time,  by  different  routes,  Brutus  at  Ardea,  and  Tarquin  at 
Rome.  The  gates  were  shut  against  Tarquin,  and  exile 
denounced  against  him.  Brutus  was  joyfully  received  in  the 
camp  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  and  the  Idng's  sons  were 
expelled.  Two  of  them,  Titus  and  Aruns^  followed  their 
father,  and  went  into  exile  to  C(ere,  a  city  of  Etruria.  Sextus, 
having  gone  to  Gahii,  of  which  his  father  had  made  him  king, 
Dionys.  iv.  58.  was  slain  on  account  of  his  former  cruelties. 
Liv.  i.  60. 

Tarquin  reigned  twenty-five  years  j  and  the  regal  govern- 
ment had  continued  244  years. 
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After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  two  supreme  magistrates, 
called  CONSULS,  were  chosen  fi-om  among  the  patricians, 
in  an  assembly  of  the  people  by  centuries.  The  first  consuls 
were,  L.  JUNIUS  BRUTUS,  and  L.  TARQUINIUS 
COLLATINUS. 

Their  office  was  made  annual,  that  they  might  not  grow 
insolent  by  the  length  of  their  command  ;  and  their  authority 
equal  that  they  might  counteract  each  other,  if  either  of  them 
should  form  designs  dangerous  to  liberty.  The  consids  at 
first  possessed  the  same  power  that  the  kings  had  enjoyed, 
and  also  the  same  ensigns  of  authority,  except  the  crown  ; 
only  within  the  city  the  lictors,  with  the  fasces  and  secures, 
Avent  before  one  of  them  alternately,  usually  for  a  month  at  a 
time.     A  single  officer,  called  accensus,  attended  the  other. 

Brutus  had  the  fasces  fii'st  by  the  consent  of  his  colleague. 
He  obliged  all  the  citizens  to  swear,  "  that  they  would  never 
suffer  any  one  to  reign  at  Rome,"  He  filled  up  the  senate, 
diminished  by  the  murders  of  Tarquin,  to  its  usual  comple- 
ment. 
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ment,  300,  by  choosing  into  it  the  chief  men  of  equestrian 
rank.* 

As  certain  sacred  rites  were  performed  by  the  kins^s,  a 
priest  was  created,  called  Rex  Sacrorum,  to  perform  them, 
but  devoid  of  authority,  and  subject  to  the  high  priest.  Even 
the  name  of  Tarfjuin  became  odious  ;  and  on  that  account 
Collatinus,  the  colleague  of  Brutus,  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
city.     Valerius  was  chosen  consul  in  his  room. 

Tarquin  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  demand  only  his 
effects,  without  mentioning  his  return.  A  majority  of  the 
senate  was  for  granting  his  request.  But  in  the  mean  time 
some  5'oung  noblemen,  accustomed  to  the  luxuries  of  a  court, 
and  therefore  displeased  with  the  late  change,  formed  a  con- 
spiracy to  restore  the  royal  family.  Among  these  were  the 
sons  of  Brutus.  The  conspiracy  being  discovered  by  a  slave, 
called  VixDicJUS,  the  conspirators  were  apprehended  and 
punished.  Brutus  saw  the  sentence  of  death  executed  on 
his  own  sons.  The  king's  effects  were  now  given  up  to 
be  plundered  by  the  common  people  ;  and  a  field  along  the 
Tiber,  belonging  to  the  Tarijuins,  was  consecrated  to  Mars, 
hence  called  Campus  Mari ius,  or  the  plain  of  Mars. 

Tarquin  having  prevailed  on  the  Turqidnioises,  T'e'ientes^ 
and  other  Tuscan  states,  to  espouse  his  cause,  led  an  army 
against  Rome.  An  obstinate  battle  Avas  fought,  in  which 
Brutus  and  ^-Iruns  Tarquinius  fell  by  mutual  wounds.  Night 
put  an  end  to  the  combat ;  and  the  Tuscans,  giving  up  all  for 
lost,  went  away  to  their  homes.  Valerius  returned  to  Rome  in 
triumph.  He  celebrated  the  funeral  of  his  colleague  with  all 
the  magnificence  which  the  simplicity  of  that  age  would  admit, 
Dionys.  v.  IJ.  The  matrons  mourned  for  Brutus  a  whole 
year,  (i.  e.  ten  months,  according  to  the  institution  of  Romu- 
lus,) as  for  a  parent.  Valerius,  because  he  did  not  imme- 
diately substitute  a  colleague  in  place  of  Brutus,  and  was 
building  a  house  in  an  elevated  situation,  \vas  suspected  of 
aiming  at  the  sovereignty  ;  but  he  soon  removed  these  sus- 
picions. He  passed  several  popular  laws,  alUnving  an  appeal 
to  the  people  from  the  sentence  of  a  magistrate,  and  granting 
leave  to  any  one  to  kill  the  person  who  should  attempt  making 
himself  king.  He  likewise  appointed  that  the  lictors  should 
not  carry  an  axe  among  their  rods  within  the  city  ;  and  in- 
troduced the  custom,  that,  when  the  consuls   came  into  an 

*  The  new  chosen  senators  were  called  conscripti,  the  old  jjatres.  ^Vhen  ad- 
dressed, they  were  called  Pa/rei  et  Conscripti;  hence  the  et  beinoj  dropped,  the 
name  Patres  conscripti,  often  marked  by  these  two  letters  P.  C,  was  afterwards 
applied  to  all  the  senators. 

I  assembly 
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assembly  of  the  people,  their  lictors,  in  token  of  submission, 
should  lower  the /</«es  ;  whence  he  got  the  surname  of  POP- 
LICOLA.  The  capitol  was  dedicated  this  year  by  Horatius, 
the  consul  who  had  been  substituted  in  place  of  Brutus. 

The  Tarquins  now  had  recourse  to  Lar  PORSENA  or 
Porsenna^  King  of  Clusium,  the  most  powerful  prince  at  that 
time  in  Italy.  He,  having  marched  with  a  great  army  to  Rome, 
took  the  Janiculum  by  a  sudden  assault ;  and  would  have  also 
taken  the  city,  had  it  not  been  for  P.  HORATIUS,  called 
CocLEs,  from  the  loss  of  an  eye,  Dionys.  v.  23.  who  being 
stationed  on  the  Sublician  bridge,  with  two  others,  withstood 
the  attack  of  the  enemy,  and  prevented  their  passage,  till  the 
bridge  was  cut  down  from  behind.*  Then,  having  first  forced 
his  companions  to  retire,  he  leaped  into  the  river,  and  swam 
over  to  his  friends,  amidst  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  Polyh.  vi. 
53.  A  statue  of  Codes  was  placed  in  the  Comitium,\  and 
as  much  land  given  him  as  he  could  plough  round  in  one  day, 
JLiv.  ii.  10. 

Porsenna  now  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  the  city 
began  to  be  distressed  by  famine ;  when  C.  MUCIUS,  a 
young  nobleman,  formed  the  design  of  delivering  his  country. 
Having  obtained  admission  into  the  enemy's  camp,  in  the 
guise  of  a  Tuscan  peasant,  with  a  dagger  concealed  under  his 
cloak,  he  reached  the  king's  tribunal,  who  was  then  distributing 
pay  to  his  soldiers,  along  with  his  secretary,  who  had  almost 
the  same  dress  with  the  king.  Mucins,  afraid  to  inquire  which 
of  them  was  Porsenna,  lest  he  should  discover  himself,  slew  the 
secretary  instead  of  the  king.  Being  interrogated  about  the 
deed,  and  threatened  with  tortm-e,  he  thrust  his  right  hand  into 
a  fire  which  was  burning  on  an  altar  before  him,  and  let  it  broil 
without  any  apparent  emotion.  The  king,  astonished,  leaped 
from  his  throne,  and  ordered  the  young  man  to  be  removed 
from  the  altar.  Having  applauded  his  intrepidity,  he  dis- 
missed him  in  safety.  Mucius,  as  if  to  compensate  such 
generosity,  told  the  king  that  300  of  the  Roman  youth  had 
conspired  to  attack  him  in  the  same  manner.  Porsenna,  struck 
with  this  intelligence,  made  proposals  of  peace  to  the  Romans. 
The  restoration  of  the  Tarquins  was  mentioned  among  the 
articles,  but  in  vain.  Every  other  demand  was  complied  with, 
and  hostages  given,  upon  condition  that  the  garrison  in  the 
Janiculum  should  be  withdrawn. 

*  As  this  was  done  with  difficulty,  the  bridge  was  so  built  ever  after  that  it 
might  be  taken  to  pieces  with  ease.     Pliii.  xxxvi.  15.  *.  23. 

f  A  part  of  the  forum,  where  assemblies  of  the  people  used  sometimes  to  be 
held.  ^,  ,  . 

CLCELIA, 
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CLCELIA,  a  virgin,  one  of  the  hostages,  having  deceived 
her  keepers,  swam  over  the  'J  ibcr  at  the  head  of  her  com- 
panions, amidst  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  and  restored  them  all 
safe  to  their  rehitions.  Porsenna,  incensed  at  this,  sent  lo  de- 
mand Cloelia  hack,  making  no  account  of  the  rest.  After  she 
came,  he,  in  admiration  of  her  virtue,  not  only  let  her  go  in 
safety,  but  also  promised  to  release,  on  her  account,  half  of 
the  hostages  of  the  other  sex,  and  permitted  her  to  choose 
whom  she  pleased.  She  is  said,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  to 
have  chosen  such  as  were  below  the  age  of  fourteen.  Porsenna 
withdrew  his  army  from  the  Roman  territory. 

Mucins,  who  obtained  the  surname  of  SCiiLVOLA,  from  the 
loss  of  his  right  hand,  was  rewarded  with  lands  on  the  north 
of  the  Tiber,  afterwards  called  Praia  Mucia^  the  Mucian 
meadows.  In  honour  of  Cloelia,  a  statue  of  a  virgin  on  horse- 
back was  erected  at  the  top  of  the  via  sacra. 

According  to  Plutarch,  in  Poplic  p.  163.  Qucstors,  or 
magistrates  to  take  care  of  the  public  treasury,  Avere  first 
created  this  year  ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  instituted 
long  before.  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  22. 

'i'arquin,  having  lost  all  hopes  of  assistance  from  Porsenna, 
retired  to  Tuscuium  to  his  son-in-law  Mamilins  (Jctuvius. 
Having  excited  several  states  of  the  Latins  and  of  the  Sabines 
to  war  against  the  Romans,  to  oppose  so  formidable  a  com- 
bination, the  Romans  created  a  single  magistrate  with  absolu:e 
authority,  called  DICTATOR,  who  always  chose  another 
person  to  command  under  him,  called  master  of  horse,  (MA- 
GISTER  EQUITUM,)  a.  u.  253.  The  enemy  delayed  their 
threatened  attack,  and  the  dictator  resigned  his  command. 
Two  years  after,  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  at  the  lake  Regit f us, 
by  A.  Postlniniius  the  dictator,  and  T.  ^ILhutiiis,  master  of 
horse,  against  the  Latins,  under  the  command  of  Mamilius 
and  the  Tarquins.  The  Latins  were  completely  defeated. 
Mamilius,  and  Titus  the  son  of  Tarquin  were  slain,"*  Liv.  ii. 
20.  Tarquin,  having  now  lost  all  his  sons,  fled  to  Aristodemus, 
the  tyrant  of  Cumce,  where  he  died  a  few  years  after,  being 
about  90  years  of  age,  a.  u.  259,  b.  c.  493. 

After  the  death  of  Tarquin  the  nobility  began  to  oppress 

*  Dionysius  says  it  uas  Sextus  Tarquinius  tliat,  was  slain  in  this  battle,  vi.  12' 
who,  according  to  Livy,  was  killed  by  the  people  of  Gahii,  see  p.  1 12. 

In  memory  of  tliis  vi  tory  the  Eijiiitcx,  bv  whose  valour  chiefly  it  was  gained, 
made  a  solemn  procession  annually  on  the  IStli  July,  iidibus  Quintilibus,)  the  day 
on  which  the  battle  was  fought,  trom  the  ten  pie  oi'  Mars  without  the  city  to  the 
capitol,  Diuni/s.  vi.  13.  The  gods  Castor  and  Pollux  are  also  said  to  have  contri- 
buted in  a  singular  manner  to  the  victory,  Ibid.;  Val.  Max,  i.  8.  1.  j  Flor.  i.  11. 
Livy  makes  the  origin  of  this  procession  much  later,  ix.  46. 

1 2  the 
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the  plebeians,  whom  they  had  till  that  time  treated  with  kind- 
ness. The  chief  ground  of  complaint  was  the  rigour  used 
against  insolvent  debtors.  In  the  mean  time  the  3liqui  and 
Volsci  made  war  on  the  Romans.  The  plebeians  refused  to 
enlist,  unless  they  were  relieved  from  their  grievances.  Redress 
was  repeatedly  promised  them;  but  after  the  enemy  v/as  re- 
pulsed, these  promises  were  not  performed,  Liv.  ii.  27-  At 
last  the  plebeians,  provoked  by  the  cruelty  of  the  usurers,  by 
the  haughtiness  and  treachery  of  the  patricians,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  one  SiCINIUS,  retired  to  a  mountain  beyond  the  Anio, 
called  Mans  Sacer,  the  sacred  mountain,  three  miles  from 
Rome.  There,  having  fortified  a  camp,  they  remained  peace- 
ably for  some  days,  taking  nothing  but  what  was  necessary  for 
their  subsistence.  At  last  the  senate,  apprehensive  of  the 
consequences  of  such  dissension,  sent  MENENl  US  AGRIPPA, 
with  ten  of  the  principal  senators,  to  propose  terms  of  accom- 
modation. Their  remonstrances  for  some  time  made  no  im- 
pression. At  last  Agrippa,  by  applying  the  noted  fable  of  the 
conspiracy  of  the  different  meml-iers  of  the  body  against  the 
belly,  to  the  resentment  of  the  common  people  against  the 
patricians,  induced  them  to  return  into  the  city  upon  condition 
of  being  allowed  to  create  magistrates  of  their  own,  who 
should  protect  their  rights,  and  whose  persons  should  be 
inviolable.  Two  were  immediately  appointed,  Sicinins  and 
JBnifus ;  three  more  were  added  ;  and  their  number  was 
afterwards  increased  to  ten,  Liv.  iii.  30.  Thev  were  called 
Tribunes  of  the  People  (TRIBUNI  PLEBIS.')  The  first 
tribunes  were  elected  on  the  lOfch  December,  a.  u.  260,  which 
ever  after  was  the  day  when  the  tribunes  entered  on  their  office. 
Liv.  xxxix.  52.  At  the  same  time  two  other  magistrates  were  cre- 
ated in  the  assembly  by  c?/r?<^,  called  iEDILlLS,  to  act  as  assist- 
ants to  the  tribunes,  and  to  take  care  of  the  public  buildings, 
particularly  of  the  temples.  They  were  afterwards,  as  well  as 
the  tribunes  and  all  inferior  magistrates,  elected  in  the  Comitia 
Tributu,  or  an  assembly  of  the  people  by  tribes. 

Soon  after  a  war  was  undertaken  against  the  Volsci.  Whilst 
besieging  Corioli  the  Roman  army  was  in  great  danger,  from 
a  sudden  attack  of  the  Volsci  from  M-ithout,  and  a  sally  of  the 
townsmen  from  within.  C.  MARCIUS,  a  young  nobleman, 
who  happened  to  be  on  guard,  collecting  a  body  of  chosen 
men,  fought  with  such  wonderful  bravery  and  conduct,  that  he 
not  only  repulsed  the  assailants,  but,  rushing  in  at  an  open 
gate,  took  tlie  city,  whence  he  was  surnamed  CORIOLANUS, 
Liv.  ii.  33. 

For  many  years  there  were  violent  contentions  between  the 

tribunes 
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tribunes  and  the  patricians,  the  former  struggling  to  extend 
the  rights  of  their  order,  and  the  latter  to  retain  their  pri- 
vileges. 

During  a  famine,  occasioned  by  the  neglect  of  tillage  in  the 
time  of  the  secession  of  the  plebeians,  the  consuls  were  obliged 
to  send  every  where  for  provisions.  At  Cum.e  the  Roman 
ships  were  detained  for  the  effects  of  the  Tarquins  by  their 
heir  j^ristodeinus.  At  last  abundance  of  grain  being  procured 
from  the  neighbouring  states,  and  chiefly  from  Gelon,  the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  it  was  debated  in  the  senate  at  what  price 
corn  should  be  given  to  the  plebeians.  Coriolaiuis,  who  was 
inimical  to  the  plebeians  because  he  had  been  refused  the  con- 
sulate, proposed  that  no  corn  should  be  given  them,  unless 
they  abolished  the  oftice  of  tribunes,  and  gave  vip  the  rights 
which  they  had  extorted  from  the  patricians.  The  plebeians, 
inff)rmed  of  this,  would  have  torn  him  in  pieces,  had  not  the 
tribunes  named  a  day  for  his  trial,  and  appointed  that  he 
shouhl  be  judged  in  an  assembly  of  the  people  by  tribes,  (comj- 
tia  tributa,)  then  for  the  first  time  instituted,  where  the  vote 
of  every  citizen  was  equal.  The  senators  used  every  method 
in  their  power  to  prevent  this  innovation,  but  in  vain;  and 
entreaties  proved  equally  unsuccessful. 

Coriolanus  did  not  appear  on  the  day  of  trial ;  and  being 
condemned  in  his  absence,  went  into  voluntary  exile  to  the 
country  of  the  Volsci.  He  was  hospitably  received  by  Am  us 
Tui.LUs,  the  chief  of  that  nation,  by  wiiose  artful  management 
the  Volsd  were  excited  to  declare  Wi'.r  against  the  Romans. 
Att'iuH  TaUus  and  CorioUuins  being  appointed  commanders, 
by  the  valour  and  abilities  of  the  hitter  they  took  a  great  many 
toM'ns  from  the  Romans,  whom  they  defeated  in  every  engage- 
ment; and  at  last,  having  pitched  their  camp  only  live  miles 
from  the  city,  pillaged  the  Roman  territory,  always  leaving 
the  grounds  ot  the  patricians  untouched.  Various  embassies 
were  sent  to  Coriolanus  to  prevail  on  him  to  depart,  but 
without  etiect.  At  last  he  was  overcome  by  the  ent  reaties  of  his 
mother  Fetur'ui,  who  had  educated  him  With  the  greatest  care, 
and  withdrew  his  forces.  Upon  his  return  he  is  said  to  have 
been  slain  in  an  insurrection  of  the  Volsci ;  others  relate,  that 
he  lived  to  a  great  old  age,  Liv.  ii.  34. — 41.  Dionysius,  who 
details  the  particulars  of  the  story  at  great  length  in  his  usual 
maimer,  from  vii.  1.  to  viii.  63.  represents  Coriolanus  as 
possessed  of  extraordinary  virt\ie,  and  says  he  was  cut  off  by 
the  machinations  of  Tullus,  through  envy  of  his  superior 
merit.  The  Romans  and  Volsci  equally  lamented  him.  The 
Roman  matrons  mourned  for  him  a  whole  year,  lb.  62. 

Next 
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Next  year,  a.  u.  266,  the  Volsci  were  overcome  by  Siccius 
the  consul,  mid  Tullus,  the  perlkliuus  host  of  Corioluuus,  fell 
in  the  battle. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  268,  SP.  CASSIUS  the  consul,  having 
gained  a  triumph  over  the  Hernic-i,  pr^jposed  what  was  called 
a)i  Agrnrimi  law,  for  divldinpfthe  conquered  lands  among  the 
common  people,  and  taking  irom  the  patricians  those  lands 
belonging  to  the  public,  which,  he  alleged,  they  unjustly 
possessed.  In  this  he  was  opposed  by  his  colleague  Firginius^ 
at  the  instigation  of  the  senators,  who  gave  out  that  Cassius 
was  aiming  at  sovereignty,  and  prosecuted  him  with  so  great 
animosity,  that,  alter  he  resigned  the  consulship,  he  was  con- 
demned and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeiun  rock,  Lw.W.AX.'y 
Dionys.  viii.  69. — 81.  Some  say  he  was  put  to  death  by  his 
father,  in  virtue  of  that  right  which,  among  the  Romans,  a 
father  had  over  his  children,*  lb. 

The  family  of  the  FAB II  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  most 
powerful  in  Rome.  Whilst  the  state  was  engaged  in  various 
wars,  the  Fabii  demanded  tiiat  their  family  alone  should  carry 
on  the  war  against  the  fVieutcs.  Having  oi)tained  permission, 
they  set  out  to  the  number  of  3()(),  Fiv. ;  as  Dionysius  says, 
attended  by  their  clients  and  friends,  amounting  to  4000. 
At  first  they  were  very  successful,  defeating  the  enemy  in 
every  encounter,  and  pluiidcring  their  territory  ;  but  at  last 
elated  with  success,  they  were  brought  into  an  ambuscade  and 
cut  off  to  a  man,  near  the  river  Cremdra.  This  happened  on 
the  18th  July,  which  ever  after  was  held  as  an  unhicky  day, 
{dies  ater,)  JLiv.  vi.  1.  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  1)1.  and  the  gate  of  the 
city  at  which  they  went  out  was  called  Porta  Scelerata,  the 
wicked  gate.  It  is  said  there  was  only  one  boy  of  the  family 
left,  from  whom  the  illustrious  heroes  of  that  name,  who 
afterwards  appeared,  were  descended,  Liv.  ii.  48. — 51.  but 
Dionysius  speaks  doubtluUy  of  this  fact,  Jh.  22. 

The  history  of  Kome,  during  this  period,  is  not  interesting. 
It  contains,  for  the  mo=t  part,  only  a  repetition  of  similar  oc- 
c  rrences  ;  an  account  of  wars  M'ith  the  neighbouring  states, 
chiefly  with  the  JEcjui  and  Folsci,  and  of  contests  between 
the  tribunes  and  patricians  conceriung  agrarian  laws  and  the 
rights  of  their  respective  orders,  Liv.  ii.  52. — iii.  26. 

*  This  agrarian  law  was  afterwards  frequently  renewed,  in  different  forms,  and 
occasioned  tUe  greatest  commotions  in  the  state.  For  the  patricians,  who  had 
found  means  to  get  possession  of  the  public  lands,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  part 
with  them.  The  most  eftectual  method  employed  by  the  patricians  for  opposing 
these  agrarian  laws,  was  to  get  one  or  more  of  the  tribunes  to  give  their  negative 
againt  them :  this  negative  was  expressed  by  the  word  \^£T0, 1  forbid  it,  Liv.  ii. 
44.  48.  52. 

In 
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In  the  year  of  the  city  296,  the  consul  Minucius,  being  sent 
against  the  iEqui,  was  unwarily  led  into  a  defile,  where  he  vv;is 
blocked  up  by  the  enemy.  When  this  ^vas  known  at  Rome, 
L.  QUIN'JIUS  CINXIXNATUS  was  made  dictator,  who  was 
found,  by  the  ambassadors  sent  to  notify  his  appointment, 
working  in  liis  farm,  whence  he  is  commonly  called  the  Dic- 
tator from  the  plough.  He  quickly  raiserl  an  army,  and 
marched  to  relieve  the  consul.  Having  surrounded  the  ^Equi 
on  all  sides,  he  forced  them  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and 
made  them  pass  under  the  yoke.  He  returned  to  Rome  in 
triumph,  and  resigned  the  dictatorship  on  t'^e  sixteenth  day 
after  his  appointment,  Liv.  iii.  2i). — 30.  ;  Dioiiys.  x.23. — 26. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  29:),  three  senators  were  sent  as 
ambassadors  to  Athens,  to  copy  the  famous  laws  of  Solon, 
and  to  examine  the  institutions,  customs,  and  laws  of  the 
other  states  of  Greece,  L,iv.\\\.'d\.  Upon  their  return  ten 
men  (DLCEMVIRI)  were  created  in  place  of  consuls,  with 
supreme  pouer  for  a  year,  a.  u.  3Q1,  to  draw  up  a  body  of 
laws,  which  they  did  in  ten  tables.  'J'hese  laws  were  ratified 
by  the  people  in  an  assenibly  by  centuries.  It  was  given  out, 
that  two  more  tables  were  wanting,  to  complete  the  body  of 
Roman  law.  Decemviri  therefore  were  created  for  another 
year.  APPIUS  CLAUDIUS  was  the  only  one  of  the  former 
decemviri  that  was  reelected,  and  henceforth  began  to  take 
the  lead  among  his  colleagues.  By  his  advice  they  assumed 
greater  power,  and  acted  more  tyrannically.-"^  Towards  the 
e\M\  of  the  year  they  added  two  tables  to  the  former  ten,  after 
which  it  was  expected  that  they  would  have  appointed  a  day 
for  the  election  of  consuls  ;  but  after  the  year  was  expired, 
they  still  continued  in  ollice.  Such  as  opposed  their  measures 
were  punished  with  banishment  or  with  tieath.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Sabines  ^uA^lLqiii  made  an  incursion  into  the  Roman 
territory,  which  obliged  the  decemvirs  to  summon  the  senate. 
Sever;d  senators  Mere  of  opinion  that  no  decree  could  be 
passed  in  a  meeting  held  by  illegal  magistrates.  It  was  de- 
termined, however,  by  a  majority,  that  the  management  of  the 
war  should  be  intrusted  to  the  decenn  irs ;  which  strength- 
ened their  authority.  An  army  was  levied  and  led  against  the 
enemy.  But  the  soldiers,  unwilling  to  act  under  such  leaders, 
suffered  themselves  to  be  disgracefully  deteated.  Appius 
Claudius,  with  Oppius,  one  of  his  colleagues,  was  left  to  take 
care  of  the  city. 

*  They  were,  each  of  them,  preceded  by  twelve  lictors.  bearing  the  fasces  and 
secures;  whereas  formerly  one  of  tlitir  number  only  was  preceded  by  lictors,  bearing 
only  the  fa&C£s,  Dionys,  x.  59. ;  Liv.  iii.  37. 

Appius, 
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Appius,  seeing  a  virgin  of  uncommon  beauty,  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  passing  through  the  forum  to  school,  conceived 
a  criminal  passion  for  her.  Her  name  was  VIRGINIA,  the 
daughter  ot  Virginius,  a  centurion  of  rank  in  the  army.  To 
gain  pot'session  of  her  person,  Appius  employed  Claudius, 
one  of  his  clients,  to  claim  the  girl  as  a  slave,  and  the  affair 
of  course  was  brought  before  Appius  as  judge.  Virginius 
being  informed  of  what  was  going  on,  returned  from  the 
camp,  and  next  day  went  with  his  daughier,  in  the  garb  of 
criminals,  attended  by  several  of  his  relations  and  friends,  to 
the  tribunal  of  Appius.  The  decemvir,  blinded  by  passion, 
and  regardless  of  justice,  decreed  that  Virginia  should  be 
given  up  as  a  slave  to  Claudius.  When  she  was  about  to  be 
carried  away,  Virginius  requested  he  might  be  allowed  to  ask 
her  nurse  a  few  questions  in  her  presence,  and  taking  them  to 
an  adjoining  shop,  snatching  a  knife  from  a  butcher,  he 
plunged  it  into  the  breast  of  his  daughter,  saying,  "  In  this 
manner  only  can  I  free  thee,  my  daughter  .•"  and  looking  back 
to  Appius,  he  said,  "i?y  this  blood  I  devote  thee  and  thy  head 
to  the  infernal  gods." 

Virginius,  having  fled  to  the  camp,  attended  by  about  400 
citizens,  whom  indignation  at  the  cause  of  his  cruel  misfor- 
tunes had  brought  along  with  him,  holding  in  his  hand  the 
knife,  and  having  his  body  stained  with  blood,  excited  among 
the  soldiers  a  much  greater  agitation  than  he  had  left  in  the 
city,  and  so  inflamed  their  minds,  that  they  immediately 
struck  their  standards,  and  marched  to  Rome.  They  first 
took  possession  of  mount  Aventine  ;  from  thence,  finding 
that  the  senate  favoured  the  Decemviri ,  having  created  ten 
military  tribunes  to  command  them,  they  passed  over  to  the 
sacred  mount,  {mons  sacer,)  followed  by  their  wives  and 
children,  and  all  the  plebeians,  whose  age  permitted  them 
to  go. 

The  Decemviri  were  thus  obliged  to  resign  their  command. 
VALERIUS  and  HORATIUS,  who  had  all  along  opposed 
their  proceedings,  were  made  consuls.  Tribunes  of  the 
people  were  likewise  created,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Vir~ 
gini?cs,  Icilius,  and  Niimitorius.  Virginius  appointed  a  day 
for  the  trial  of  Appius  before  the  people.  Appius  M'as  there- 
fore put  in  prison  ;  but  before  the  day  arrived  he  killed  him- 
self. Oppius,  his  colleague,  perished  in  the  same  manner. 
The  other  e'ght  decemviri  went  into  exile,  and  their  goods 
were  confiscated.  Claudius,  the  client  and  instrument  of 
Appius,  was  likewise  banished. 

Affairs  being  settled  in  the  city,  the  consuls  levied  two 

armies 
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armies  and  marched  against  the  enemy.  Valerius  conquered 
the  j¥lqiii  and  rdsci,  and  Horatius  the  Sabines.  Valerius 
and  Horatius  were  the  first  who  triumphed  by  the  order  of 
the  people,  the  senate  having  refused  them  that  honour, 
Liv.  iii.  63.  from  resentment  on  account  of  the  popular  laws 
which  they  had  passed  :  "  That  the  ordinances  of  the  people 
in  their  assemblies  by  tribes  should  bind  the  whole  Roman 
people  ;  that  no  magistrate  should  be  created,  from  whom 
there  was  not  liberty  of  appeal ;  and  th;it  whoever  offered 
violence  to  a  tribune  should  be  punished  with  death  and  the 
confiscation  of  his  effects."  Ih.  55. 

The  former  disputes  between  the  tribunes  and  the  patri- 
cians were  soon  revived,  which  encouraged  the  ^^qui  and 
Volsci  to  renew  their  depredation.s,  and  to  carry  them  even  to 
the  walls  of  Rome.  But  the  Romans,  moved  by  the  sharp 
reproofs  oi  Quiiictins  Capifo/iuiis  the  consul,  marched  against 
them,  and,  after  a  fierce  combat,  entirely  defeated  them.  The 
glory  of  this  victory  was  tarnished  by  a  shameful  decision  in 
a  reference  from  two  allied  states.  The  inhabitants  of  yJricia 
and  ^Jrdea,  hming  long  contended  in  war  about  some  lands, 
agreed  to  submit  their  diftereuces  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Roman  people.  They,  upon  the  information  of  one  ScaptiuSy 
adjudged  the  lands  to  themselves,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
the  consuls  and  chief  men  of  the  senate,  who  highly  con- 
demned their  injustice,  Liv.  3.  J^-  '^"d  J'2. 

A.  U.  '609.  A  law  was  passed,  after  violent  opposition,  to 
permit  the  intermarriage  ot  plebeians  with  patricians,  which 
before  had  been  forbidden,  Liv.  iv.  1. — 6.  At  the  same  time 
a  law  was  proposed,  that  the  consuls  might  be  chosen  either 
from  the  plel)eians  or  patricians,  I/).  1.  which,  for  many  years, 
produced  the  keenest  contests  between  the  tM'o  orders,  but  they 
never  proceeded  to  slaughter.  An  expedient  was  then  fallen 
upon  which  pleased  both  parties,  that  MILITARY  TRI- 
BUNES should  be  created  with  consular  power,  promis- 
cuously, from  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  but  that  no  change 
should  be  made  in  the  election  of  consuls,*  Liv.  iv.  7-  Three 
military  tribunes  only  were  at  first  created ;  and  the  people, 
satisfied  with  having  obtained  a  freedom  of  election,  chose 
them  all  from  among  the  patricians,  Liv.  ih.  Dio/n/s.x'i.  61. 
They  were,  how  ever,  soon  obliged  to  resign  their  office,  on 
account  of  some  alleged  informality  in  taking  the  omens  at 
their  election.  An  interrex  was  then  appointed  by  the  senate, 

•  Dionysius  says  it  was  ordained  that  six  military  tribunes  should  be  annually 
created,  three  from  each  order,  xi.  60. 

as 
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as  usual,  who  held  an  assembly  for  substituting  consuls  in 
their  rooai.  For  upwarJs  of  seventy  years,  sometimes  con- 
suls were  created,  and  sometimes  military  tribunes,  according 
as  the  iniluence  of  the  patricians  or  plebeians  prevailed.  The 
number  of  military  tribunes  chosen  was  dilferent  at  diiferent 
times.  They  were  so  named,  because  the  chief  commanders 
of  the  legion,  called  iniHtary  tribunes,  were  usually  the  most 
respectable  plebeians. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  312,  two  new  magistrates  were 
instituted,  called  CENSORS,  to  take  an  account  of  the  number 
of  the  citizens,  and  the  value  of  their  fortunes,  the  consuls, 
by  reason  of  continual  wars,  not  having  leisure  for  that  busi- 
ness, Liv.  iv.  8. 

A.  U.  315.  In  the  time  of  a  famine,  SP.  MyELIUS,  a  wealthy 
man,  of  the  equestrian  order,  having  purchased  corn  from 
various  places,  distributed  it  among  the  people  gratis  ;  whence, 
and  from  other  circumstances,  he  was  suspected  of  aiming  at 
sovereignty. 

CINCiNNATUS  w^as  a  second  time  made  dictator  to  check 
his  designs.  Servilius  Ahlla^  master  of  horse,  being  sent 
bv  the  dictator  to  summon  Maelius  before  him,  upon  his 
refusal  slew  him  with  his  own  hand.  His  house  was  levelled 
to  the  ground,  hence  called  .EauiM/ELiuM,  Liv.  iv.  13. — 16. 

The  Romans  continued  their  wars  with  the  ^qui  and 
Volsci,  the  Fidendtes  and  Ve'ientes;  being  at  the  same  time 
often  disturbed  by  internal  dissensions. 

A.  U.  350.  The  Romans  laid  siege  to  VEII,  the  most  opu- 
lent city  of  Etruria,  which  lasted  ten  years.  During  this 
siege,  for  the  first  time,  the  Roman  army  kept  the  field  all 
winter  in  tents  or  wooden  barracks,  covered  with  hides,//?'t'.  v. 
2.  Pay  also  was  granted  to  the  cavalry,  lb.  J.  as  it  had  been 
some  years  before  to  the  foot-soldiers,  Liv.  iv.  59.  Formerly 
both  served  at  their  own  expense.  Ibid. 

After  T^eii  had  been  besieged  above  nine  years,  the  Romans, 
alarmed  by  the  bad  success  of  two  of  their  generals  against 
the  Falisci  and  Oipennfes,  were  on  the  point  of  raising  the 
siege,  when  CAMJLLUS,  being  created  dictator,  inspired 
them  with  fresh  courage.  Having  defeated  the  Falisci  and 
Ca])enates,  he  urged  the  siege  of  Veil  with  the  greatest 
vigour,  and  at  last,  by  carrying  a  mine  into  the  enemy's 
citadel,  took  the  city,  a.  u.  360,  Liv.  v.  10. — 24.  Camilius 
vowed  the  tenth  part  of  the  booty  to  Apollo  of  Delphi,  in 
consecjuence  of  which  a  golden  cup  was  sent  as  a  present  to 
that  god. 

Two  years  after,  Camillas,  being  made  one  of  the  military 

tribunes. 
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tribunes,  was  sent  against  tlie  Falisci.  Having-  defeated  them 
he  laid  siege  to  their  chief  city,  Fulerii.  Tne  tutor  of  the 
children  of  the  chief  men  at  I^derii  used,  in  time  of  peace,  to 
carry  his  pupils  to  amuse  and  exercise  themselves  before  the 
town;  and  continuing  the  same  practice  during  the  siege,  he 
found  means  to  decoy  them  into  the  camp  of  the  Romans. 
Being  bi-uught  to  the  prcctoriina  or  general's  tent,  he  told 
Camilhis,  that  by  delivering  these  boys  into  his  power,  he  in 
fact  put  him  in  possession  of  the  city.  Caniillus,  detesting 
such  viilany,  ordei-ed  him  to  be  stript,  and  his  hands  bound 
behind  his  oack.  Then,  delivering  a  rod  to  each  of  the  bovs, 
he  bid  them  beat  their  betrajer  back  to  the  city.  This 
generosity  so  affected  the  Falisci,  that  they  voluntarily- 
surrendered  their  city  to  Camilins,  Li  v.  v.  27. 

As  V^eii  was  preferable  to  Il.nne  in  situation  and  fertility  of 
soil,  a  law  was  proposed  by  Sicinius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons, 
about  removing  thither,  Ih.  24.  'i'his  law  j)eing  keenly 
opposed  by  the  patricians,  and  particularly  by  Camilins,  was 
rejected  ;  only,  however,  by  a  majority  of  one  tril)e.  But,  to 
gratify  the  people,  the'  lands  of  Veii  were  divided  among 
them,  seven  acres  to  each  man.  Soon  after,  Camilins 
being  accused  by  the  tribunes  of  having  applied  to  his  own 
use  part  of  the  plunder  of  feii,  and  perceiving  that  he  should 
be  condemned,  went  into  voluntary  exile  ;  having  prayed  to 
the  gods,  that  if  he  suffered  unjustly  they  would  make  liis 
imgrateful  country  soon  feel  the  loss  of  him. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Camilins,  ambassadors  came  from 
Clusium,  begging  assistance  against  the  GAULS,  by  whom 
they  Mere  then  attacked.  Several  triijes  of  that  nation  had, 
at  different  times,  crossed  the  Alps,  attracted  by  the  delicious 
taste  of  the  wines  in  Italy,  and  had  occupied'  the  northern 
parts  of  that  country.  Tiie  tribe  which  was  then  besiefino- 
Clusium  was  called  Galli  Senunes,  under  the  conduct  of 
BRENNUS. 

The  senate  sent  three  young  patricians,  of  ihe  Fabian 
family,  to  recpiest  of  the  Gauls,  that  they  would  not,  without 
provocation,  make  war  on  the  allies  of  the  Homan  people. 
The  Gauls  said,  that  they  would  desist  from  their  attack,  if  the 
people  of  Clusium  would  give  them  a  part  of  their  territory. 
When  the  Roman  ambassadors  asked,  What  right  the  Gauls 
had  in  Etruria  ?  they  answered  tiercel}-,  "  ^V/at  they  carried 
their  right  in  their  arms."  This  haughty  reply  made  the 
Roman  ambassadors  give  up  all  hopes  of  negotiating  a  peace. 
They  therefore  returned  to  Clusium,  highly  incensed.  'J'hey 
even  had  the  imprudence  to  join  the  Clusini  in  a  sally  against 

the 
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the  enemy;  and  one  of  the  Fahii,  advancing  before  the  ranks, 
slew  a  leader  of  the  Gauls  :  Avhereupon  Brennus  sounded  a 
retreat ;  and  the  Gauls,  dropping  their  resentment  against  the 
Clusini,  now  menaced  vengeance  against  the  Romans.  They 
first,  however,  sent  ambassadors  to  demand,  that  the  Fahii, 
for  having  violated  the  kiw  of  nations,  shoukl  be  given  up  to 
them  ;  which  being  refused,  they  marched  towards  Rome.  A 
battle  was  fought  at  the  conflux  of  the  river  ^//ia  with 
the  Tiber,  on  the  J 8th  day  of  July,*  a.  u.  363.  The  Romans, 
through  the  misconduct  of  their  leaders,  were  soon  completely 
defeated.  The  greatest  nmuber  of  them  fled  to  Veil ;  a  part 
retreated  to  Rome  and  took  possession  of  the  capitol ;  whilst 
the  priests  and  vestal  virgins  fled  to  Caere,  lyiv.  v.  40.  vii. 
20,;  the  old  senators  alone  remained  in  the  city,  determined  not 
to  survive  the  destruction  of  their  country. 

1  he  Gauls,  surprised  at  the  facility  of  their  victory,  advanced 
slowly  towards  the  city,  and  reached  it  a  little  before  s.mset. 
Finding  the  gates  open,  and  suspecting  snares,  they  passed 
the  night  before  the  walls.  Next  day,  having  entered  the  city 
at  the  Co/line  gate,  they  found  the  streets  empty,  the  houses 
of  the  poor  shut,  and  those  of  the  chief  men  open.  They  saAv 
the  aged  senators  sitting  in  the  vestibules  of  their  houses, 
dressed  in  their  robes  of  ofiice,  and  sitting  in  their  curule 
chairs.  The  Gauls  were  struck  with  awe  at  their  majestic 
appearance,  resembling,  says  Livy,  so  many  divinities,  v.  41. 
and  gazed  at  them  as  if  they  had  been  images  ;  when  Papi- 
rius,  one  of  the  senators,  offended  at  a  Gaul  for  stroking  his 
beard,  which  all  the  Romans  then  wore  long,  struck  him  with 
his  ivory  staff  on  the  head  :  whereupon  the  Gaul  instantly 
slew  him,  and  all  the  rest  were  killed  in  their  seats.  Then 
the  houses  of  the  city  were  plundered  and  set  on  fire  ;  and 
after  ravaging  the  place  for  several  days,  the  Gauls  attempted 
to  force  the  capitol ;  but  being  repulsed  with  great  loss,  they 
prepared  to  blockade  it.  Having  improvidently  burnt  the 
corn  Avhich  was  in  the  city,  they  were  obliged  to  send  out 
part  of  the  army  to  procure  provisions,  by  piihiging  the  neigh- 
bouring states.  Some  of  those  plunderers  reached  Ardea, 
where  Camillns  lived  in  exile,  who,  having  persuaded  the 
Ardeates  to  take  up  arms,  attacked  the  camp  of  the  Gauls  in 
the  night-time,  and  dispersed  them  with  great  slaughter.  The 

*  This  day  (xv.  Kal.  Srxt,  vel  Aug:)  was  called  DIES  ALLTENSIS,  and  ever 
after  reclioned  an  unlucky  day  {Dies  at<r,  religiosns  vel  iiifniistus ;  omnis  liuinani 
diviiiiqiie  jitria  e.rpcrs.)  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  91.  lusiffiiis  rci  nulli  pnb/ire  priualiiui/iie 
ageiida,  Li  v.  vi.  1.  On  the  same  day  also  the  Fabii  had  been  slain  at  Creu.eia,  lb. 
(See  p.  118.) 

Ro  mans 
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Romans  at  Veii,  under  the  conduct  of  Ccedicius,  a  centurion, 
in  like  manner  cut  to  pieces  the  Tuscans,  who  were  plunder- 
ing in  that  quarter,  and  intended  to  attack  P'eii  itself.  In 
consequence  of  this  success,  not  only  the  courage,  but  also 
the  nuuiber  of  the  Romans  at  Veii  daily  increased  ;  and  they 
now  only  wanted  a  head  to  direct  them.  It  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  send  for  Camillus  from  Ardea :  but  tirst  it  Mas 
necessary  to  consult  the  senate  and  people  at  Rome ;  and  this 
could  not  be  done  without  great  danger.  Pontius  Comwiiiius, 
however,  a  brave  young  man,  having  swam  down  the  Tiber, 
on  the  bark  of  a  tree,  to  the  foot  of  the  capitol,  climbed  up 
the  rock  on  that  side,  unobserved  by  the  enemy  ;  and  having 
obtained  a  decree  of  the  senate,  and  an  order  of  the  people, 
that  Camillus  should  be  recalled  from  exile  and  appointed 
dictator,  he  returned  to  Veii  the  same  way  he  came.  Camillus, 
being  sent  for  from  Ardea,  took  upon  himself  the  command  of 
the  army  at  Veii. 

In  the  mean  time  the  capitol  was  nearly  taken  by  surprise. 
For  the  Gauls,  having  discovered  a  practicable  ascent,  in  a 
clear  night  got  up  to  the  top,  in  such  silence,  that  they  not 
only  escaped  the  notice  of  the  sentinels,  but  also  of  the  dogs. 
Some  geese,  sacred  to  Juno,  which  had  been  preserved  in 
the  greatest  faiiiinc,by  their  cackling,  awakened  JM. MAN  LI  US, 
a  brave  v.arrior,  who  had  been  consul  three  years  before. 
Having  quickly  snatched  his  arms,  and  rousing  the  rest,  he 
tumbled  down  the  Gaul  who  had  first  ascended,  and  the  rest 
of  the  garrison  flocking  to  his  assistance,  soon  cleared 
the  citadel  of  the  enemy. 

The  Romans  had  now  been  blockaded  in  the  capitol  nearly 
seven  months.  Both  parties  began  to  be  distressed  with 
famine  ;  the  Gauls  also  Mith  the  plague.  The  latter  knowing 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  besieged  for  want  of  food,  urged 
them  to  surrender.  But  the  Romans,  to  convince  them  of  the 
contrary,  arc  said  to  have  thrown  in  many  places  loaves  of 
bread  on  the  advanced  guards  of  the  enemy,  Liv.  v.  48. ; 
Ovid.  F(ist.\\.^9\.  At  last  it  was  agreed  that  the  Gauls 
should  raise  the  siege  and  depiu-t  upon  receiving  1001)  pounds 
weight  of  gold.  In  weighing  the  gold,  Brennus  is  said  to  have 
used  unjust  weights;  and,  when  the  Romans  coniplained,  to 
have  thrown  his  sword  into  the  scale,  saying,  that  the 
vanquished  must  put  up  with  every  thing.  In  the  mean  time 
Camillus,  having  arrived  with  his  army,  came  in  during  the 
altercation,  and  having  ordered  the  gold  to  be  removed,  bid 
the  Gauls  prepare  for  battle.  The  Romans  were  victorious  in 
their  turn,  and  with  equal  facility,  in  two  different  engage- 
ments. 
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merits.  The  slaughter  was  so  great  that  there  was  hardly  one 
of  the  Gauls  left  to  carry  home  the  news  of  their  defeat. 
Camillas  returned  into  the  city  in  triumph.  The  soldiers,  in 
Iheir  swings,  celebrated  him  as  a  second  Romulus  and  founder 
of  his  country.  The  tribunes  again  renewed  their  proposal  of 
removing  to  Veii  ;  but  the  people  were  prevented  from  em- 
bracing it  by  the  persuasion  of  Oamillus,  chiefly,  from  motives 
of  religion,  that  they  might  not  desert  their  temples  and  sacred 
rites.  Their  wavering  opinion  is  said  to  have  been  determined 
by  the  casual  expression  of  a  centurion  ;  who,  happening  to 
pass  through  the  Forum  at  the  time  with  some  guards,  said, 
'■^Knsign,  fix  your  standard,  we  shall  hest  stay  here"  Upon 
which  all  the  senate  cried  out,  that  they  accepted  the  omen, 
and  the  people  standing  round  approved  it.  The  rebuilding 
of  the  city  was  instantly  begun,  and  the  w^ork  proceeded  with 
such  alacrity  that  it  was  finished  in  one  year. 

After  the  city  was  rebuilt,  a.  u.  365,  b.  c.  38/,  the  ^^qiii 
and  Volsci,  the  Hernici,  the  Tuscans  and  Sabines,  resumed 
liostilities ;  but  they  were  all  conquered,  chiefly  by  the 
conduct  and  valour  of  Camillus.  The  Volsci,  after  having 
waged  war  for  many  years  against  the  Romans,  surrendered.* 

MANLIUS,  the  preserver  of  the  capitol,  being  suspected, 
from  his  uncommon  kindness  to  the  plebeians,  of  aiming  at 
regal  power,  Avas  condemned,  and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock;  and  his  house  in  the  capitol,  which  had  been  given  him 
by  the  public  as  a  reward  for  his  valour,  was  levelled  with  the 
ground. 

A.  U.  387  or  388.  L.  8EXTIUS,  after  great  contests,  was 
the  first  plebeian  consul,  Liv.  vii.  1.  This  important  fhange 
in  the  Roman  government  is  said  to  have  originated  from  a 
trifling  cause.  31.  Fahius  Amhustus,  a  nobleman,  had 
two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  was  married  to  Sul- 
picius,  a  jjatrician,  and  the  younger  to  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  a 
plebeian.  While  the  latter  w\as  one  day  visiting  her  sister,  the 
lictor  of  Sulpicius,  vdio  was  then  military  tribune,  happened 
to  strike  the  door  with  his  rod,  as  was  usual  when  that  magis- 
trate returned  home  from  the  forum.  The  younger  Fabia, 
unacquainted  with  that  custom,  was  frightened  at  the  noise, 
which  made  her  sister  laugh,  and  express  surprise  at  her 
ignorance.  This  stung  her  to  the  quick;  and  upon  her  return 
home  she  could  not  conceal  her  imeasiness.  Her  father,  see- 
ing her  dejected,  inquired  into  the  cause,   and  at  last  drew 

*  The  Volsci  are  said,  a.  v.  292,  to  have  been  almost  extinguished,  [Volscnm 
nomen  pene  deleinm  est,)  Liv.  iii.  8.  and  yet  in  three  years  after  threaten  war,  lb.  22. 

from 
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from  her  a  confession,  that  she  Avas  chagrined  at  being  con- 
nected with  a  man  "vvho  could  not  enjoy  the  same  honours 
with  her  sister's  husband.  For  although  it  had  been  ordained 
by  law  that  the  military  tribunes  should  be  created  promis- 
cuously from  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  Liv.  iv.  6.  yet 
for  forty-four  years  after  their  first  institution,  a.  u.  'M\  to 
A.  u.  355,  no  one  plebeian  had  been  created,  IJv.  v.  12. 
vi.  37  and  very  few  afterwards,  Liv.  v.  13.  18.  vi.  30.  Ambus- 
tus,  therefore,  consoled  his  daughter  with  assurances,  that 
she  should  soon  see  the  same  honours  at  her  own  house, 
which  she  saw  at  her  sister's.  To  etfect  this,  he  concerted 
measures  with  his  son-in-law,  and  one  L.  Sextius,  a  spirited 
young  man  of  plebeian  rank,  who  had  every  thing  but  birth 
to  entitle  him  to  the  highest  preferment. 

Licinius  and  Sextius,  being  created  tribunes  of  the  people, 
Liv.  vi.  35.  got  themselves  continued  in  that  office  for  ten 
years,  Ibid.  42.  ;  for  five  years  they  suftered  no  curule  magis- 
trates to  be  created,  lb.  35.  and  at  last  prevailed  to  get  one  of 
the  consuls  credited  from  among  the  plebeians,  ///.  42. 

The  same  year  that  Sextius  was  made  consul,  a  new  magis- 
trate was  created  to  administer  justice,  called  PK/ET()H,and 
two  additional /Ediles,  called  CURULE  iEOILES,  because 
they  had  a  right  of  sitting  in  public  on  a  cumlc  chair,  a  kind 
of  seat  adorned  with  ivory,  which  the  other  iEdiles  had  not, 
Liv.  vi.  42.  vii.  1.     This  year  died  the  great  Camillus,  lb. 

A.  U.  391.  Stage-plays  were  first  introduced  at  Home,  on 
occasion  of  a  pestilence,  to  appease  the  divine  wrath,  Liv. 
vii.  2.  From  the  same  motive  of  superstition  in  that  age,  a 
dictator  was  sometimes  created  merely  to  fix  a  nail  in  the 
post  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  L.  MANLIUS,  being  created 
for  this  purpose,  desired  also  to  carry  on  war  against  the 
HernTci,  and  with  that  view  levied  an  army  with  great  rigour. 
Being  odious  to  the  people  on  this  accoimt,  after  resigning 
his  office,  he  w  as  accused  by  Po})iponiiis,  a  tribune  ;  Avho,  to 
enforce  his  charge,  expatiated  on  the  cruelty  of  Manlius  to 
his  son  ;  whom  the  tribune  alleged,  on  account  of  a  defect  in 
speech  and  slowness  of  genius,  his  father  had  banished  from 
the  city,  and  obliged  to  work  in  the  country  like  a  slave. 
Young  MANLIUS,  being  informed  of  this,  came  to  the  city 
early  in  the  morning,  and  having  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
the  tribune,  bid  the  porter  tell  his  master  that  T.  Man- 
lius, the  son  of  Lucius,  wanted  immediately  to  speak  with 
him.  The  tribune,  supposing  that  he  brought  new  grounds 
of  accusation  against  his  father,  ordered  him  to  be 
admitted.  All  witnesses  being  removed,  the  young  man, 
drawing  a  dagger,  which  he  had  concealed  under  his  garment, 

and 
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and  standing  over  the  tribune,  who  was  still  in  bed,  declared 
he  would  intantly  stab  him,  if  he  did  not  swear  to  drop  the 
prosecution  against  his  father.  The  tribune,  terrified,  hesi- 
tated not  to  take  this  oath  :  thus  L.  Manilas  was  freed  from 
his  trial ;  and  the  people,  although  disappointed  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  condemning  a  person  odious  to  them,  M'ere  so  pleased 
with  this  instance  of  filial  affection,  that  they  chose  young 
Manlius  as  one  of  the  six  legionary  tribunes,  who  then,  for  the 
first  time,  were  appointed  by  the  Comitia  Tributa,  Liv. 
vii.  5. 

The  same  year  a  great  gulf  having  been  produced  in  the 
forum  by  an  earthquake,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the 
diviners  declared  that  it  could  not  be  filled  up,  till  the  best 
thing  in  Rome  should  be  thrown  into  it.  M.  CURTIUS,  a 
brave  young  man,  concluding  that  there  was  nothing  in  Rome 
more  valuable  than  valour  and  arms,  dressed  in  his  finest 
armour,  and  riding  on  a  horse,  adorned  in  the  most  splendid 
manner,  is  said  to  have  thrown  himself  into  the  chasm, 
whence  it  was  afterwards  called  the  Curtian  lake,  Liv. 
vii.  6.  or  from  another  person  of  tlie  same  name,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  under  Romulus  in  the  battle  against  the 
Sabines,  Liv.  i.  12.  Some  writers  pretend  that  upon  this 
the  earth  immediately  closed  of  itself,  Val.  Max.  v.  6.  2. 
Varro  gives  different  accounts  of  this  matter,  L.  L.  iv.  32. 

A.  U.  394.  The  Gauls  encamped  with  their  army  on  the 
bank  of  the  Anio,  only  three  miles  from  Rome ;  and  the 
Romans  pitched  their  camp  on  the  opposite  bank.  There 
was  a  bridge  betwixt  both,  but  possessed  by  neither.  A  Gaul 
of  enormous  size  advanced  upon  this  bridge,  and,  with  a  loud 
voice,  challenged  the  bravest  of  the  Romans  to  single  combat. 
T.  MANLIUS  alone,  who  freed  his  father  from  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  tribune,  had  the  boldness  to  accept  the  challenge, 
but  not  without  having  first  received  permission  from  his 
commander.  They  both  advanced  into  an  open  space  between 
the  two  armies.  To  all  appearance  the  combat  was  very 
unequal;  but  Manlius  made  up  by  art  what  he  wanted  in 
strength,  and  soon  laid  his  mighty  antagonist  prostrate.  Dis- 
regarding the  rest  of  the  spoils,  he  only  took  a  golden  collar 
or  chain  {torqv.is)  from  oQ"  his  neck,  and  put  it  on  his  own, 
whence  he  was  surnamed  TORQUATUS.  The  Gauls  were 
so  affected  with  the  issue  of  this  combat  that  they  decamped 
in  the  night-time,  Liv.  vii.  10.  They  returned  the  two 
following  years,  and  were  both  times  defeated,  the  second 
time  with  great  slaughter,  Ih.  15. 

Some  years  after,  lb.  23.  25.  when  another  Gaul  of 
gigantic   stature  challenged  any  one   of  the  whole  Roman 
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army  to  fight  him,  M.  VALERIUS,  a  young  man,  and  a 
legionary  tribune,  having  obtained  the  consul's  leave,  went 
out  against  him,  and  killed  him,  by  the  assistance  of  a  raven, 
as  it  is  said,  which,  perching  on  the  helmet  of  Valerius,  struck 
the  Gaul  in  the  face  with  his  beak  and  claws,  and  when  he 
fell,  flew  out  of  sight  tov.'ards  the  east.  Hence  Valerius  was 
surnamed  CORVUS,  and  his  posterity  CORVINI,  Liv.  vii.  26. 
The  Romans  immediately  engaged  the  Gauls,  and  entirely 
defeated  them.  lb. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  399,  the  whole  Tuscan  nation  com- 
bined against  Rome.  But  C.  MARCIUS  RUTILUS,  being 
created  dictator  to  oppose  them,  took  their  camp  by  a  sudden 
attack,  made  8000  of  them  prisoners,  and  dispersed  the  rest. 
He  was  the  first  plebeian  raised  to  the  office  of  dictator,  to 
the  great  offence  of  the  senators,  who  therefore  refused  him  a 
triumph  ;  but  he  obtained  that  honour  by  order  of  the  people, 
Liv.  vii.  17. 

A.  U.  411.  The  Romans  first  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Samnites,  the  bravest  nation  in  Italy  ;  which  war  was  carried 
on  for  many  years  with  various  success,  and  with  the  greatest 
vigour  on  both  sides,  Liv.  vii,  29.  &c.  The  cause,  or  rather 
pretext,  for  hostilities  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  was  to  assist 
the  people  of  Capua  against  the  Samnite?-:,  by  whom  they 
were  attacked.  VVhen  the  Romans  at  first  hesitated  about 
granting  their  request,  the  ambassadors  of  Capua,  according  to 
their  instructions,  gave  up  tiiemselves  and  their  city  into  the 
power  of  the  Roman  people,  that  if  they  would  not  assist 
them  as  allies,  they  might  defend  them  as  subjects.* 

In  the  first  battle  between  the  Romans  and  the  Samnites, 
the  Romans,  under  the  command  of  Falerins  Corvus  the 
consul,  had  the  advantage,  but  with  the  loss  of  a  great  many 
men,  //>.  33.  The  glory  of  this  victory  was  near  being  tar- 
nished by  a  dreadful  disaster.  For  Conulius,  the  other  con- 
sul, had  unwarily  led  his  army  into  a  defile,  where  they  must 
have  all  been  captured  by  the  Sanniites,  had  they  not  been 
extricated  by  the,  wonderful  conduct  and  valour  of  DECIUS, 
a  legionary  tribune,  lb.  34.  on  which  account  he  was  loaded 
Avith  singular  honours,  SJ.  The  Samnites  were  vanquished  in 
two  other  engagements.     Behig  asked  why  they  yielded,  they 

*  By  no  art  did  the  Romans  more  successfully  extend  their  empire  than  by 
fomenting:  discord  among  the  neighbouring  states,  and  always  assisting  the  weaker 
against  the  stronger.  The  people  of  Capua  were  on  the  point  of  being  entirely 
subdued  by  the  Samnites,  when  they  applied  to  the  Romans  for  succour, 
Liv.  vii.  29. 
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are  reported  to  have  said,  that  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  seemed 
to  them  to  be  on  fire,  and  that  they  could  not  endure  the 
ferocity  of  their  looks,*  lb.  33. 

The  fame  of  these  victories  spread  even  beyond  seas,  and 
the  Carthaginians  sent  to  congratulate  the  Romans  on  their 
success,  Liv.  vii.  38.  The  Roman  army  which  wintered  at 
Capua,  corrupted  by  the  luxuries  of  the  place,  secretly  formed 
designs  of  taking  that  city  from  the  Campani,  as  the  Campani 
had  done  from  its  former  inhabitants,  Liv.  iv.  37- ;  but  they 
were  prevented  by  Marcius  RiitMus  the  consul,  and  a  mutiny, 
which  ensued,  was  suppressed  by  the  prudent  management  of 
Valerius  Corvus  the  dictator.  The  Samnites  sued  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  them,  Liv.  viii.  2. 

The  Latins,  having  formed  a  league  with  the  Sidicini  and 
Campani,  demanded,  that  as  they  bore  equal  burdens,  they 
should  enjoy  equal  privileges  with  the  Romans  j  that  half  of 
the  senate,  and  one  of  the  consuls,  should  be  chosen  from 
among  them,  Liv.  viii.  5.  This  request  being  rejected  with 
disdain,  both  sides  had  recourse  to  arms.  The  Romans 
proved  victorious,  chiefly  by  the  strictness  of  their  discipline, 
which,  on  this  occasion,  they  carried  to  the  greatest  rigour. 
T.  MANLIUS  the  consul  ordered  his  own  son  to  be 
beheaded  for  having  fought  contrary  to  orders,  although 
victorious,  having  slain,  in  single  combat,  an  officer  of  the 
enemy  who  challenged  him,  lb.  7-  In  the  first  battle  with 
the  Latins,  DECIUS,  one  of  the  consuls,  seeing  the  Aving 
which  he  commanded  giving  way,  solemnly  devoted  himself 
to  death  for  the  army.  The  circumstances  and  effects  of  this 
devotion  are  described,  Liv.  viii.  9.  and  10.  Manlius,  the 
surviving  consul,  having  gained  a  complete  victory,  returned 
in  triumph ;  but  he  was  met  only  by  the  aged,  the  youth 
execrating  him  for  his  cruelty  to  his  son. 

All  Latium  being  subdued,  the  Romans  treated  the  different 
states  variously,  as  they  deserved,  lb.  14.  The  ships  of  the 
people  oi  Auiinm  were  partly  biu'nt,  and  part  of  them  brought 
to  Rome.  With  their  beaks,  the  tribunal  in  the  Forum, 
whence  orators  used  to  declaim,  was  adorned,  hence  called 
Rostra,  Ibid. 

*  Strabo  mentions  a  law  among  the  Samnites,  contrived  as  an  incentive  to 
courage  ;  that  parents  were  not  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  daughters  to  whom  they 
pleased,  but  that  ten  of  the  noblest  virgins  and  young  men  were  annually  selected  ; 
that  he  who  was  accounted  the  bravest  of  the  ten,  was  permitted  first  to  choose  which 
of  the  virgins  he  pleased,  then  the  second,  and  so  on.  If  any  one  of  tliese  afterwards 
failed  in  courage,  he  was  deprived  of  the  object  of  his  choice  thus  honourably  con- 
ferred, Strab.  V.  250.  A  similar  custom  prevailed  among  the  Tapyrii,  a  nation  near 
the  Caspian  sea,  Ih.  xi.p.  520. 

A.  U.  423. 
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A.  U.  423.  A  great  many  men  are  said  to  have  been 
poisoned  by  their  wives  ;  on  which  account,  a  number  of  the 
guilty  were  punished,  X/r.  viii.  18. 

The  Samnites,  having  made  a  league  with  the  Festini, 
Marsi,  and  Pelig?ii,  also  with  the  Lucaid  and  Appiili,  whom 
the  Tarentines  had  artfully  detached  from  the  alliance  of 
Rome,  lb.  2J.  again  took  up  arms,  a.u.  429.  To  oppose  this 
strong  coalition,  L.  PAPIRIUS,  called  Cursor,  from  his 
swiftness,  Liv.  ix.  16.  was  made  dictator,  who  named 
M.  FABIUS  MAXIMUS  master  of  horse,  Li?.',  viii.  29. 
The  forces  of  the  enemy  were  vanquished  with  great  slaughter, 
and  the  Samnites  sued  for  peace,  which  was  refused  them, 
lb.  39. 

Next  year  the  consuls,  T.  Vetitrius  Calvinus  and  Sp. 
Posthumius,  with  both  their  armies,  were  led  into  a  dangerous 
defile,  called  FuRCiE  CAUDlNiE,  by  the  art  of  CAIUS 
PONTIUS,  general  of  the  Samnites  ;  where  they  were  so 
blocked  up,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  extricate  them- 
selves. The  Samnite  general  thus  having  the  Romans  in  his 
power,  at  the  request  of  his  officers,  sent  to  Herennius 
Pontius,  his  father,  to  ask  what  he  should  do  ?  He  returned 
for  answer,  that  the  Romans  should  be  permitted  to  go 
unhurt,  as  soon  as  possible.  When  this  advice  was  rejected, 
and  the  same  messenger  sent  back  to  consult  him  again,  he 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  should  be  all  killed  to  a  man. 
Pontius,  perplexed  by  this  contrariety  of  opinion,  sent  for  his 
father  to  the  camp  to  give  his  reasons.  A  council  of  war 
being  called,  the  old  man  said,  that  by  following  the  first 
advice,  which  he  thought  the  best,  they  would  establish 
perpetual  peace  and  friendship  with  the  Roman  people  ;  by 
the  other  plan,  they  would  so  weaken  the  Roman  state,  that 
it  would  not  for  ages  recover  its  former  strength.  He  con- 
cluded with  saying,  that  there  was  no  medium  ;  and  was 
carried  home  from  the  camp. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Romans,  having  made  many  fruitless 
efforts  to  force  their  way  out,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  what 
terms  the  Samnites  chose  to  prescribe.  Pontius  embraced 
neither  of  his  father's  opinions,  but  followed  a  middle  course. 
He  demanded  that  the  Romans  should  deliver  up  their  arms, 
and  should  all  pass  under  the  yoke,  each  with  a  single  ga.rment ; 
that  all  the  places  taken  from  the  Samnites  should  be  restored, 
and  that  600  Roman  equites  should  be  given  as  hostages  for 
the  performance.  These  terms,  although  highly  ignominious, 
were  accepted.     The  emotions  which  this  misfortuj^e  excited 
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in    the   Romans,  can   be   more   easily   conceived  than  de- 
scribed. 

After  the  return  of  the  army,  the  senate  was  consulted  by 
the  succeeding  consuls  Puhlilius  and  Papirius  concerning  the 
peace  of  Caudium.  Spurius  Posthumius,  one  of  the  former 
consuls,  being  first  asked  his  opinion,  said,  that  as  the  conven- 
tion was  made  without  the  consent  of  the  senate  or  people, 
the  Roman  people  was  not  bound  by  it ;  and  pi'oposed  that  he 
and  his  colleague,  their  lieutenants,  quaestors,  and  legionary 
tribunes,  who  had  signed  the  treaty,  lb.  5.  should  be  given  up 
to  the  enemy,  and  thus  free  the  people  from  the  religious 
obligation  by  which  they  had  bound  them,  lb.  8.  This  pro- 
posal was  adopted,  and  a  decree  of  the  senate  made  according 
to  it. 

The  two  consuls  of  the  former  year  therefore,  with  the  rest 
who  had  signed  the  treaty,  were  delivered  to  the  feciales  to  be 
conducted  to  Caudium.  When  they  came  to  the  gate  of  that 
city,  the  feciales,  having  stripped  them,  and  bound  their  hands 
behind  their  backs,  brought  them  to  the  tribunal  of  Pontius  ; 
and  ^.  Cornelius  Arvina,  the  chief  feci  a  I  is,  formally  sur- 
rendered them  to  the  Samnites.  But  Pontius,  considering 
this  as  a  mean  subterfuge  to  elude  the  performance  of  a 
treaty,  ordered  them  to  be  loosed,  that  they  might  go  where 
they  pleased. 

The  .Samnites,  now  too  late,  repented  not  having  followed 
the  wise  counsel  of  Herennius.  They,  however,  prepared  for 
their  defence  ;  but  the  Romans  fought  with  such  fury  that 
nothing-  could  withstand  them.  The  Samnites,  being  defeated 
by  the  two  consuls,  lied  to  Luceria,  where  Papirius  forced 
them  to  submit  to  the  same  ignominious  terms  which  they 
had  imposed  on  the  Romans.  Some  authors  say,  that  Pontius 
was  among  those  wiio  were  made  to  pass  under  the  yoke. 
Here  the  600  eguites,  who  had  been  given  as  hostages, 
and  all  the  arms  and  spoils  taken  at  Caudium,  v/ere  recovered, 
Jb.  15. 

A.  U.  434.  About  this  time  ALEXANDER  the  Great 
overturned  the  empire  of  the  Persians,  and  established  that  of 
the  Macedonians  in  Asia.  Had  he  come  into  Italy,  and  con- 
tended with  the  Romans  under  the  illustrious  commanders 
above-mentioned,  Livy  thinks  he  would  not  have  met  with 
the  same  success,  lb.  17- — ^^0, 

A.  U.  44-2.  APPIUS  CLAUDIUS  the  censor  first  brought 
an  acpieduct  to  Rome,  and  paved  the  road  to  Capua,  called 
from  him  the  ^ppian  way. 

The 
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The  war  against  the  Samnites  still  continued,  to  which  was 
added  that  against  the  Tuscans,  the  Ausones,  the  Umbri,  the 
Heriiici,  and  the  ^qui.  But  these  nations  were  all  suc- 
cessively vanquished,  Liv.  ix.  39.  41.  43.  x.  12.  19,  20. 

A.  U.  444.  The  consul  FABIUS,  having  penetrated  through 
the  Ciminia7i  forest  in  Etruria,  either  took  or  slew  60,000  cf 
the  Tuscans,  Liv.  ix.  36.  and  37. 

A.  U.  457.  The  consuls  DECIUS  and  FABIUS  fought 
against  the  joint  army  of  the  Gauls  and  Samnites.  Decius, 
who  was  opposed  to  the  Gaul?,  seeing  his  soldiers  giving  way, 
in  imitation  of  his  father,  devoted  himself  for  his  army,  Liv.  x. 
28.  This  act  was  supposed  to  engage  the  gods  on  the  side  of 
the  devoted  general.  The  Romans,  therefore,  renewed  the 
fight  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  Fabius  gained  a  complete 
victory,  lb.  29.  The  body  of  Decius  was  next  day  found 
under  a  heap  of  slaughtered  Gauls,  and  his  funeral  celebrated 
with  all  military  honour,  lb. 

A.  U.  459.  Papirius  gained  another  triumph  over  the  Sam- 
nites, lb.  46.  But  the  following  year,  Q.  Fabius  Maaimus 
Giirges  the  consul,  the  s(m  of  Q.  Fabius  above-mentioned, 
having  rashly  attacked  the  Samnites,  was  defeated  with  great 
loss,  and  nothing  but  the  approach  of  night  saved  his  army 
from  ruin.  The  senate  would  have  removed  him  from  the 
command  of  the  army  ;  but  this  aftront  was  prevented  by  the 
intercession  of  his  father,  who  oft'ered  to  act  as  his  son's  lieu- 
tenant. He  did  so,  and  by  his  advice  and  assistance  the 
consul  gained  a  signal  victory ;  20,000  of  the  enemy  were 
slain,  and  4000  made  captives,  together  with  their  brave 
general  Pontius,  Mho  was  led  in  triumph  by  the  consul,  and 
then  ungenerously  beheaded. 

The  Romans,  being  afflicted  by  a  pestilence,  brought  to 
Rome  the  image  of  iEsculapius,  from  Epidaurus,  and  built  for 
him  a  temple  on  the  island  in  the  Tiber,   Ovid.  Met.  xv.  723. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  463,  the  consul  CURIUS  DENTA- 
TUS, being  sent  against  the  Samnites,  prosecuted  the  war  with 
so  great  success,  that  he  forced  them  to  sue  for  peace,  which 
was  granted  them  ;  and  thus  the  war  ^ith  that  people  was  for 
some  time  terminated,  alter  it  had  lasted  fifty-two  years  ; 
Eutropius  says  forty-nine,  ii.  9. 

When  the  ambassadors  of  the  Samnites  came  to  procuiu 
favourable  terms  from  Curius,  they  found  him  sitting  by  the  fire 
on  a  rustic  seat,  dressing  a  few  pot  herbs  or  roots  for  his  supper, 
PU)i.  xix.  5.  5.  26.  ;  Valerius  Maximus  only  says  that  he  was 
taking  supper  in  a  wooden  dish,  iv.  3.  5.  When  the  Samnites 
offered  him  a  large  sum  of  gold,  he  said,  "  You  see  from  this, 
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that  J  do  not  want  money.  I  had  rather  command  those 
who  possess  riches,  than  be  rich  ivy  self,"  Sic.  Cen.  16. 
Plutarch,  in  Catone  Censor.  Curius  triumphed  twice  in  the 
same  magistracy,  over  the  Samnites  and  Sabines,  Liv.  epit.  xi. 
He  extended  the  empii-e  of  Rome  to  the  Adriatic  sea. 

A.  U.  466.  The  plebeians,  being  oppressed  on  account  of 
debt,  made  a  secession  to  the  Janiculum,  whence  they  were 
brought  back  by  Hortensius  the  dictator,  who  died  in  that 
office,  Liv.  ib. 

Arrettiimu  being  besieged  by  the  Galli  Senones,  begged 
assistance  from  the  Romans,  who  sent  ambassadors  to  desire 
that  the  Gauls  would  desist  from  their  attack.  The  Gauls, 
provoked  at  this  interference,  killed  the  ambassadors,  and  cut 
to  pieces  the  army  sent  against  them,  with  its  commander 
Ccecilius  the  praetor,  Liv.  epit.  xii.  But  dreadful  vengeance 
was  soon  after  inflicted  on  them  for  this  crime  by  Curius 
Dentatus,  who  reduced  their  country  almost  to  a  desert, 
Polyb.  ii.  19.  ;  other  writers  give  a  different  account  of  this 
matter.  The  Bojii  and  Etrurians  were  vanquished  by  Dola- 
bella,  76.20.  and  Flor.  i.  13. 

The  Romans,  having  now  subdued  the  greatest  part  of  Italy, 
were  about  to  contend,  for  the  first  time,  with  a  foreign  enemy. 
The  people  of  Tarentum  had  plundered  some  ships  of  the 
Romans  which  happened  to  anchor  on  their  coasts,  and  had 
slain  their  commander  ;  they  had  also  insulted  the  ambas- 
sadors sent  to  demand  redress  for  this  injury;  on  which 
accovmt  war  was  declared  against  them.  Unable  to  make 
resistance  of  themselves,  they  sought  assistance  from  PYR- 
RHUS  King  of  Epirus.  This  prince  was  descended,  by  the 
father's  side,  from  Achilles,  Pausan.  i.  11.  by  the  mother's 
from  Hercules,  and  possessed  all  the  accomplishments  of  an 
able  commander.  Ambitious  of  equalling  in  the  west,  the 
conquests  of  his  cousin  Alexander  in  the  east,  he  readily 
complied  with  the  request  of  the  Tarentines;  and  immediately 
despatched  a  body  of  3000  men  to  their  relief,  under  the 
command  of  CINEAS,  his  favourite  general,  who  was  as  much 
distinguished  for  his  eloquence,  as  for  his  skill  in  war.  To 
him  the  king  intrusted  his  most  important  negotiations,  and 
often  said  that  he  had  taken  more  towns  by  the  words  of 
Cineas  than  by  his  own  arms.* 

Pyrrhus 

*  Cineas,  seeing  Pyrrhus  bent  on  his  expedition  to  Italy,  is  said  one  day  to  have 
asked  him  what  advantage  he  expected  to  derive  from  it?  "  Jfwc  coiiquer  the  Romans," 
says  Pyrrhus,  "we  shall  become  masters  of  Italy,  then  of  Sicily  and  Africa;  in 
short,  every  thing  will  be  subject  to  us." — "  And  what  shall  we  do  then  ?"  says 
Cineas,  "  Why  then,  my  friend  "  answers  the  Yiix'g,"  xoe  shall  live  at  our  ease,  feast, 

and 
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Pyrrhus  himself  soon  followed  with  20,000  foot,  3000 
horse,  2000  archers,  500  slingers,  and  20  elephants.  His 
fleet  being  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and  his  own  ship  in  great 
danger,  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea  and  swam  on  shore. 
Having  collected  about  2000  of  his  troops,  he  advanced  to- 
wards Tarentnm,  where  he  was  received  by  Cineas,  and  soon 
after  joined  by  the  greatest  pai-t  of  his  army.  He  found  the 
Tarentines  sunk  in  luxury  and  effeminacy;  but  he  soon  obliged 
the  youth  to  drop  their  frivolous  amusements,  and  apply  to 
the  exercises  of  war.  This  was  exacted  with  so  much  rigour 
that  many  of  them  left  the  city.  The  Tarentines  now 
repented  having  sought  foreign  assistance,  and  found  that  they 
had  a  master  instead  of  an  ally. 

The  Romans,  in  the  mean  time,  were  making  the  most  vi- 
gorous preparations  for  war.  L^^VINUS  the  consul  was 
sent  into  Lucania  against  Pyrrhus  with  an  army.  He 
encamped  on  the  river  iSiris,  between  Pandosia  and  Heraclea. 
Pyrrhus.  M'ishing  to  gain  time^  till  he  should  be  joined  by  his 
allies  the  Sarnnites,  the  Liicani,  and  Bruttii,  sent  to  offer  his 
mediation  to  the  Romans,  to  settle  their  differences  with  the 
Grecian  states  in  Italy.  Lc'evinus  returned  for  answer,  that 
the  Romans  neither  accepted  him  as  an  arbitrator,  nor  feared 
him  as  an  enemy.  Upon  this  Pyrrhus,  having  led  out  his 
forces,  encamped  opposite  Laevinus.  Observing  the  order  of 
the  Roman  encampment,  he  said  to  one  of  his  friends,  that  it 
was  not  like  that  of  barbarians,  for  so  the  Greeks  called  all 
other  nations  except  their  own.  The  Romans,  perceiving  that 
Pyrrhus  declined  battle,  crossed  the  river  and  attacked  him. 
They  were,  however,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  defeated, 
chiefly  by  the  terror  of  the  elephants,  animals  they  had  never 
before  seen,  and  by  the  valour  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry. 
The  number  of  slain  on  both  sides  was  great,  and  nearly 
equal.  Pyrrhus,  being  congratulated  on  his  victory,  said, 
"  Such  another  victory  ivill  oblige  ics  to  return  to  Jipirus." 
Observing  that  the  Romans  had  all  fallen  with  their  faces  to- 
wards the  enemy,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  How  easily 
ivith  such  soldiers  could  I  conquer  the  world  I" 

After  the  battle  Pyrrhus  took  possession  of  the  Roman  camp, 
and  was  joined  by  the  Lucani,  Sam/ntes,  and  Bruttii. 
Hearing  that   the   Romans  had   collected   another   army  to 

andbernerri/." — "  Atid  what  hinders  tis,"  le^lies  Cineas,  "frotii  now  enjoyiitg  that 
happiness,  which  yuii  propose  to  purchase  at  the  expense  of  so  much  labour  and 
danger  T'     These  words  aftected  the  king,  but  did  not  divert  him  from  his  purpose. 

The  ambiguous  answer  said  to  have  been  returned  to  Pyrrhus,  when  consulting 

the  Oracle  of  Delphi  about  the  event  of  the  war,  "  Aio  te,  .^acide,  Romanos  vin- 
cere  posse,''  was  the  fiction  of  the  poet  Eanius,  Cic,  Div.  ii.  56. 

oppose 
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oppose  him,  he  said,  •'  that  he  had  to  do  "  with  the  Lernaean 
Hydra,  whose  heads  being  cut  off,  others  ''  grew  up  in  their 
stead  in  greater  number."  This  undaunted  spirit  of  the 
Romans  induced  Pyrrhus  to  send  Cineas  to  Rome  with  pro- 
posals of  peace,  and  presents  for  the  leading  men  and  their 
wives.  His  presents  were  rejected;  but  so  persuasive  was 
the  eloquence  of  Cineas,  that  a  majority  of  the  senators 
seemed  inclined  to  peace.  APPIUS  CLAUDIUS,  who,  on 
account  of  his  age  and  loss  of  sight,  had  long  withdrawn  him- 
self from  all  concerns  in  public  affairs,  being  informed  of  this, 
on  the  day  when  the  matter  was  to  be  debated,  ordered  him- 
self to  be  carried  in  a  couch  to  the  senate-house,  and  spoke 
with  such  energy,  that  a  decree  was  passed  agreeably  to  his 
opinion,  "  Tiiat  the  Romans  would  never  make  peace  with 
Pi/rrh?is,  fill  he  left  Jtafj/."  Cinea-,  upon  his  return,  being 
asked  what  he  thought  of  the  Roman  sena  e,  said,  "  That  it 
appeared  to  him  to  be  an  assembly  of  kings,"  {ex  regibus 
constare  dixit,  Liv.  ix.  IJ.) 

JSoon  after  the  Romans  sent  an  embassy  to  Pyrrhus  about  an 
exchange  of  prisoners.  The  chief  man  of  this  e:i:bassy  was 
FABRICIUS.  'I'he  king,  informed  vA  his  intiuence  at  Rome, 
and  of  his  poverty,  tried  to  gain  him  by  gold,  but  in  vain. 
Next  day,  to  alarm  him,  know  ing  that  he  had  never  seen  an 
elephant,  he  ordered  one  of  the  largest  to  be  concealed  behind 
some  hangings  ;  and  while  they  were  conversing,  upon  a 
signal  given,  the  hangings  were  suddenly  withdrawn,  and  the 
elephant  with  its  proboscis  extended  over  the  head  of  Fabri- 
'"ius,  uttered  a  hideous  noise.  But  Fabricius,  calmly  turning 
about  and  smiling,  said,  "  Your  i^reaf  beast  has  made  no  more 
im]'ression  on  me  to-day  than  your  gold  did  yesterday." 
Pyrrhus,  admiring  this  magnanimity,  permitted  such  of  the 
captives  as  chose  to  go  to  see  their  relations  at  Rome,  and 
celebrate  the  feasts  of  Saturn,  on  the  single  parole  of  Fabri- 
cius, that  if  peace  was  not  concluded  they  should  return. 
Accordingly  the  senate  sent  them  all  back  after  the  festival 
was  o^'er,  and  decreed,  that  if  any  one  staid,  he  should  be  put 
to  death. 

Whilst  Laevinus  opposed  Pyrrhus  in  Lucania,  Ti.  Corun- 
ranius,  the  other  consul,  triumphed  over  the  Etrurians. 
Sulpicius  and  IJecius  Mas,  the  consuls  of  the  next  year,  a.  u. 
474,  fought  an  obstinate  engagement  with  Pyrrhus,  near 
Asciilum,  a  city  of  Apulia,  in  which  about  l.'3,000  men  are 
said  to  have  fallen  on  each  side.  Night  put  an  end  to  the 
combat,  and  both  parties  retired  without  renewing  it.  This 
Decius  is  said  bv  Cicero  to  have  devoted  himself  to  death  for 

his 
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his  army,  as  his  father  and  grandfather  had  done,  Tusc.  Q, 
i.  37, ;  JFifi-  ii.  19-  Some  authors  mention  two  battles  fought 
near  Asculuni. 

The  following  year,475,  while  C.  Fabricius  and  Q.  u3£milii(s 
the  consuls  carried  on  war  against  Pyrrhus,  the  king's  physi- 
cian, or,  according  to  others,  a  messenger  with  a  letter  from 
him,  came  to  Fabricius,  promising,  for  a  suitable  reward,  to 
cut  off  Pyrrhus  by  poison.  Fabricius,  finding  his  colleague  of 
tlie  same  mind  with  himself,  sent  back  the  person  to  the  king 
with  a  letter  informing  him  of  the  treason.  Upon  reading  the 
letter,  Pyrrhus  is  said  to  have  cried  out,  "  It  is  easier  to  turn 
the  SNU  from  Ids  course,  tluui  Fabricius  from  the  path  of 
justice:''  and  in  return  for  the  favour,  released  all  the  Roman 
captives  he  had  without  ransom.  Ihe  senate,  not  to  be  out- 
done in  generosity,  liberated  an  equal  number  of  Tarentines 
and  Samnites. 

When  Pyrrhus  had  been  two  yeirs  and  four  months  in 
Italy,  he  was  invited  into  Sicily  by  the  Syracu^ans,  and  other 
Greek  states  in  that  island,  to  settle  their  differences,  and  to 
repress  the  encroachments  of  the  Carthaginians. 

After  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus,  Fabricius  gained  a  victory 
over  the  combined  forces  of  the  ■Samnites,  Lucani,  and  Brut- 
tii,  for  which  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  But  the 
unanimous  acknowledgment  of  his  countrymen,  that  he  had 
vanquished  Pyrrhus  more  by  his  integrity  than  by  his  valour, 
was  more  glorious  than  any  triumph. 

Pyrrhus  was  received  in  Sicily  with  the  greatest  joy, 
and  his  first  attempts  were  attended  with  the  most  splendid 
success.  Sicily  at  that  time  was  subject  to  three  different 
nations,  the  Syracusans  and  other  Grecian  states,  the  Car- 
thaginiaus,  and  Mamertiucs,  a  fierce  people  from  Campania, 
who  had  served  as  mercenaries  under  yjgathoctes,  tyrant  of 
Syracuse  ;  and  being  admitted  as  allies  at  Messdna  took  pos- 
session of  that  city  by  expelling  or  nuu-dering  its  inhabitants, 
Liv.  xxviii.  28. 

Pyrrhus  drove  the  Carthaginians  from  all  their  possessions 
in  Sicily,  except  Lilybaeum.  He  defeated  the  Mamertines, 
and  forced  them  to  keep  within  their  walls;  and  nov,-  being 
master  of  almost  all  Sicily,  he  began  to  form  designs  of 
passing  over  to  Africa.  But,  elated  with  prosperity,  from 
being  affable  and  gentle,  he  became  insolent  and  cruel ;  and 
thus  soon  lost  the  affections  of  the  Sicilians.  Several  cities 
revolted  to  the  Carthaginians  who  attacked  him  on  one  side, 
and  the  Mamertines  on  the  other.  In  the  mean  time  his 
Italian   allies,    unable   to   stand    their   ground   against    the 

Romans, 
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Romans,  demanded  assistance,  which  furnished  him  with  a 
plausible  pretext  for  leaving  Sicily.  It  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty, however,  and  considerable  loss  of  men,  that  he  effected 
his  return  to  Tarentum.  Upon  his  departure  from  Sicily,  he 
is  reported  to  have  said  to  his  friends,  "  What  a  field  of 
contest  we  leave  to  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians .'" 

During  the  absence  of  Pyrrhus  the  war  in  Italy  was  carried 
on  with  varied  success  ;  for  the  first  year,  a.  u.  476,  the  allies 
of  the  king,  supported  by  MILO  the  governor  of  Tarentum, 
and  animated  by  the  accounts  of  his  successful  exploits  in 
Sicily,  opposed,  with  great  vigour,  the  Roman  consuls 
Ruffinus  and  Brntus.-^  The  following  year  the  Romans  were 
grievously  afflicted  by  a  pestilence,  which  enfeebled  their 
operations  under  Q.  F'abius  Gurges,  and  his  plebeian  col- 
league Genncius ;  for  at  this  time  the  law  was  usually 
observed  of  joining  a  patrician  and  plebeian  in  the  consulate 
together,  and  it  is  remarked,  that  the  plebeian  consuls  during 
this  period  were  the  most  conspicuous,  Fabricius,  Curius 
Dentatus,  &c. 

The  violence  of  the  plague  having  next  year  abated, 
CURIUS  DENTATUS  was  a  second  time  raised  to  the  con- 
sulate, and  the  patrician  assigned  him  for  a  colleague  Avas 
L.  Cornelius  Ltntulus.  Both  consuls  were  sent  against 
Pyrrhus,  with  separate  armies,  to  act  in  different  places. 
Pyrrhus  first  marched  against  Curius,  whom  he  chiefly  feared, 
M'ith  his  best  troops,  thinking  to  come  upon  him  by  surprise. 
A  bloody  battle  was  fought  in  the  Tuurasian  plains,  on  the 
river  Calor,  near  Beneventum  in  Samnium.  Pyrrhus  was 
completely  defeated,  although  his  army  was  much  more 
numerous  than  that  of  the  Romans.  Some  say  he  lost  36,000 
men;  others,  26,000.  The  Romans  had  now  learned,  not  only 
to  repulse  the  elephants  by  means  of  fire-balls  and  hooks, 
but  also  to  drive  them  back  upon  their  owners,  as  thej^  did  in 
this  battle,  which  is  said  to  have  not  a  little  contributed  to 
their  victory.  Pyrrhus  fled  with  a  few  horse  to  Tarentum. 
His  camp  was  taken  and  plundered.  The  Romans  were  so 
pleased  with  the  form  of  it,  that  they  afterwards  followed  it 
as  a  model  in  their  encampments,  Frontin.  iv.  i,  15.  This 
was  the  most  decisive  victory  the    Romans   had    ever    yet 

*  P.  Cornelius  Ruffinus  was  very  expert  in  war,  but  noted  for  avarice.  On  which 
account,  when  people  expressed  their  surprise  that  Fabricius  should  support  his 
application  for  the  consulate  against  his  competitors.  "  No  one  ought  to  tvonder," 
said  Fabricius,  wittily, "  if,  in  a  dangerous jimcture,  I  choose  rather  to  be  pillaged  thatt 
sold,"  Gell.  iv.  8.  Cicero  says  Fabricius  made  this  reply  to  Ruffinus  himself,  when 
he  thanked  him  for  having  given  him  his  interest,  though  formerly  inimical  to  him, 
de  Oral,  ii.  66. 
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gained.  It  brought  all  Italy  soon  after  under  their  subjection, 
and  paved  the  way  for  their  future  conquests. 

Curius  triumphed  with  great  glory.  The  rich  spoils  carried 
in  procession,  the  pictures  and  statues,  the  golden  vases,  the 
purple  carpets,  and  other  fineries  of  the  Greek  cities,  were 
greatly  superior  to  the  rude  ornaments  of  former  triumphs. 
But  what  afforded  the  people  particular  pleasure,  M'ere  four 
elephants,  which  Curius  had  taken  and  ordered  to  be  led 
along,  with  towers  upon  their  backs,  filled  with  armed  men, 
Flor.  i.  18.  When  the  senate  decreed  fifty  acres  of  the 
public  land  to  Curius,  he  woukl  accept  of  no  more  than  seven, 
the  portion  of  a  common  soldier,  Val.  Max.  iv.  3.  5.  The 
same  year,  a.  u.  478,  Fabricius,  being  censor,  degraded 
Ruffians,  who  had  been  consul  the  year  before,  from  being  a 
senator,  because  he  had  ten  pounds  weight  of  silver  in  plate 
for  his  table.  All  the  plate  Fabricius  himself  had  was  a  silver 
saltcellar,  Val.  Max.  iv.  4.  3. 

Pyrrhus,  soon  after  his  defeat,  left  Italy  and  returned  to 
Epirus.  He  had  been  absent  from  it  about  six  years.  To 
keep  up  the  spirits  of  his  allies,  by  the  expectation  of  his 
return,  he  left  JSIilo  with  a  strong  garrison  in  Tarentum.  The 
Romans,  from  this  apprehension,  continued  Curius  in  the 
consulship.  The  successes  of  Pyrrhus  in  Macedonia  served 
to  confirm  the  hopes  of  the  former  and  the  fears  of  the  latter; 
but  Pyrrhus  being  shiin  two  years  after,  a.  u.  480,  at  Argos, 
his  allies  in  Italy  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Romans.  The 
Samnites  were  entirely  subdued  by  Corvilius  the  consul,  a.  u. 
481,  after  they  had  contended  with  the  Romans  scventv-one 
years.*  The  citadel  of  Tarentum  was  surrendered  to  Papi- 
rius  Cursor,  the  other  consul,  by  Milo,  who  procured  peace 
and  liberty  for  the  Tarentines.  The  Carthaginian  fleet  was 
then  before  Tarentum,  wishing  to  get  possession  of  the  town, 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  Romans  granting  so  favourable 
terms. 

The  Romans,  after  vanquishing  tlieir  enemies,  a.  u.  482, 
sent  Genucius  the  consul  to  perform  an  act  of  justice.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  the  inhabitants  of  Rhe- 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  this  people  were  afterwards  the  most  fierce  opponents  to 
Rome  in  the  Italian  war  ;  and  when  most  of  the  other  states  were  either  pacified  or 
subdued,  they  continued  their  implacable  hostility,  so  that  they  led  an  army  to  the 
very  walls  of  the  city,  where  Sylla  defeated  them  in  a  bloody  battle,  ordering  his 
men  to  give  no  quarter.  And  afterwards,  three  or  four  tliousand  of  them  liaving 
laid  down  their  arms,  (at  Praeneste,  Liv.  epit.  88.,)  he  brought  them  to  Rome,  and 
shut  them  up  in  an  enclosure  in  the  Campus  Martius,  where,  three  days  after,  he 
ordered  them  all  to  be  inhumanly  butchered.  Sylla  persecuted  the  rest  "of  the  Sam- 
nites wth  such  unrelenting  cruelly,  that  he  hardly  left  a  vestige  of  them  remaining, 
Strab.w.  p.  2A9.  ^  ^'  ^  °  »' 
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gium,  afraid  of  being  attacked  by  that  prince,  applied  to  the 
Romans  for  forces  to  assist  them  to  defend  themselves.  A 
legion  of  Campanians  was  raised  and  sent  to  Rhegium.  But 
they,  in  imitation  of  the  Mamertines,  murdered  or  expelled 
the  native  inhabitants,  and  took  possession  of  the  city.  They 
had  supported  themselves  by  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
Mamertines,  Diodor.  xxii.  2.  Genucius  having  taken  their 
city  inflicted  various  punishments  on  the  guilt)',  according  to 
their  deserts  ;  300  of  the  Campanian  legion  who  remained 
were  sent  to  Rome,  and  being  condemned  by  the  senate,  were 
all  beheaded  in  the  forum,  fifty  at  a  time,  Liv.  eplt.  xv. ; 
Polyh.  i.  7.  iind  8.     Livy  makes  them  4000,  xxviii.  28. 

The  Romans,  having  now  become  masters  of  Italy,  passed 
over  into  Sicily,  to  assist  the  Mamertines  against  Hiero, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  engaged  in  war  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, A.  u.  489.  This  was  called  \\\^  first  Punic  war,  and 
lasted  twenty-four  years.  They  now,  for  the  first  time,  paid 
attention  to  maritime  affairs ;  and  using  a  Carthaginian 
vessel,  which  they  happened  to  get  possession  of,  as  a  model, 
equipped  a  Beet,  Polyh.  i.  20. ;  and  soon  after  the  consul 
DUILIUS  gained  a  naval  victory.  REGULUS,  their  chief 
general  by  land,  was  sent  with  an  army  into  Africa,  where  he 
gained  many  victories,  but  at  last  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Xantippus,  a  Lacedaemonian,  in  the  service  of 
Carthage.  Being  sent  to  Rome  to  propose  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  he  spoke  against  it  in  the  senate;  and  returning  to 
Carthage  according  to  his  promise,  was  put  to  death.  The 
war  was  at  last  terminated  by  a  complete  victory  at  sea, 
gained  by  Lutatius  Catulus  over  the  Carthaginians  under 
Hatmo,  near  the  ^li^gades  ;  and  then  over  Amilcar  by  land  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Eryx,  a.  u.  513. 

Livius  j4ndroniciis,  about  this  time,  first  introduced  come- 
dies at  Rome,  and  A^ccrius,  tragedies  ;  contemporary  with 
whom  was  Fabius  Pictor,  the  most  ancient  Roman  historian. 

The  second  Punic  war  was  begun  by  HANNIBAL,  the  son 
of  Amilcar,  who  derived  from  his  father  an  implacable  hatred 
against  the  Romans,  A.  u.  534.  Having  taken  Saguntum,  a 
city  of  Spain  in  alliance  \\  ith  Rome,  and  having  led  his  forces 
over  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps  into  Ital^^,  he  defeated  the  Romans 
in  three  different  engagements,  and  brought  them  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  They  were  saved  by  the  prudent  caution  of 
Q.  FABIUS  MAXIMUS,  hence  called  Cunrtator.  But  by  the 
rashness  of  Terentius  Varro,  one  of  the  consuls,  they  received 
a  fourth  dreadful  overthrow  at  CanniB.     Paulus  ^Emilius,  the 
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other  consul,  and  about  50,000  men  were  slain.  Three 
bushels  of  gold  rings,  taken  oif  the  fingers  of  the  nobility,  are 
said  to  have  been  sent  to  Carthage.  Still,  however,  the 
Romans  remained  firm,  and  refused  all  proposals  of  peace, 
unless  Hannibal  should  leave  Italy.  He,  judging  it  improper 
to  lead  his  army  to  Rome  after  the  victory,  wintered  at  Capua, 
where  his  soldiers  were  enervated  by  the  luxuries  of  that 
place.  Some  time  after  he  was  repulsed  at  Nola,  by  MAR- 
CELLUS  the  pnetor,  who,  after  his  consulship,  being  sent 
into  Sicily,  took  Syracuse,  which  had  revolted  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, after  a  siege  of  three  years.  It  was  enabled  to  hold 
out  so  long  chiefly  by  the  engines  of  Archimedes,  the  famous 
mathematician,  who,  at  the  storming  of  the  city,  was  bar- 
barously murdered  by  a  common  soldier,  to  the  great  grief  of 
Marcellus,  Liv.  xxv.  31. 

The  war,  for  several  years,  was  carried  on  with  various 
success.  In  Spain,  Publius  Scipio,  and  his  brother  Cneius, 
being  cut  off,  with  the  greatest  part  of  their  armies,  the 
command  of  that  province  was  conferred  on  young  SCIPIO, 
the  son  of  Publius,  although  only  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
He  took  New  Carthage  in  one  day,  and  drove  the  Cartha- 
ginians out  of  Spain.  Hasdrubal  having  marched  ^vitli  his 
army  into  Italy,  to  join  his  brother  Hannibal,  was  cut  off, 
with  his  forces,  by  the  consuls  Livius  and  Nero,  at  the  river 
Metaurus.  Scipio,  having  transported  the  war  into  Africa, 
with  the  assistance  of  Massinissa,  stormed  the  camp  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  of  Syphax  King  of  Numidia,  in  the  night- 
time, destroying  upwards  of  40,000  of  their  men.  Hannibal 
being  recalled  to  defend  his  country,  was  entirely  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Zama,  and  the  Carthaginians  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  terms  of  peace  prescribed  by  the  victor,  a.  u.  55l*. 
The  war  lasted  seventeen  years.  Scipio,  for  his  merits, 
obtained  the  surname  oi y^friccuius ;  contemporary  v.'ith  whom 
were  the  poets  Enmus  and  Plautus. 

The  Romans,  after  this,  made  rapid  progress  in  their  con- 
quests, always  artfully  procuring  assistance  from  the  states 
contiguous  to  those  Avith  whom  they  were  at  war.  Philip 
King  of  Macedon,  who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Han- 
nibal, was,  by  the  aid  of  the  ^iitoiians,  and  of  Attalus  King  of 
Pergamus,  vanquished  at  Cynocephalae,  in  Thessaly,  by 
Q.  FLAMINTUS,  who  restored  liberty  to  the  difterent  states 
of  Greece,  which  had  been  subject  to  Philip,  a.  u.  556. 

The  Romans  next  attacked  Antiochus  King  of  Syria,  to 
whom  Hannibal  had  fled  for  protection  ;  and,  under  the 
conduct  of  L.  Scipio^  the  brother  of  Africanus,  having  defeated 
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him  in  battle  near  Magnesia,  obliged  him  to  quit  all  his  pos- 
sessions in  Europe,  and  likewise  in  Asia  west  of  Mount 
Taurus,  a.  u.  563.  Scipio  obtained  the  surname  of  Asiaticus. 

Hannibal,  being  every  where  persecvited  by  the  Romans, 
was  at  last  obliged  to  swallow  poison,  to  save  himself  from 
falling  into  their  hands,  in  a  castle  belonging  to  Prusias  King 
of  Bithynia,  a.  u.  570. 

A  second  Macedonian  war  was  soon  after  undertaken 
against  Perseus,  the  son  of  Philip ;  who,  being  defeated  by 
Paulus  i^MiLius,  was  led  in  triumph  to  Rome,  and  his 
kingdom  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  a.  u.  585. 

Much  about  the  same  time,  a  quarrel  having  arisen  between 
Massinissa  and  the  Carthaginians,  the  Romans,  without  any 
cause  of  offence,  at  the  instigation  of  Cato  the  censor,  deter- 
mined to  embrace  this  opportunity  to  demolish  Carthage. 
The  Carthaginians,  finding  all  their  submissions  of  no  avail, 
made  a  desperate  resistance.  At  last,  however,  their  city 
was  taken  and  razed  to  the  ground  by  SCIPIO  JEmiliamiSf 
who  was  likewise  surnamed  ^fricanus,  a.  u.  607,  b.  c.  146. 

The  same  year  Corinth  Avas  taken  and  destroyed  by  MUM- 
MI  US,  after  it  had  stood  950  years  ;  and  Greece  reduced  to 
a  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Achaia.  Some  years 
after,  Numantia  in  Spain,  being  taken  by  Scipio,  shared  the 
same  fate  with  Corinth,  620. 

The  Romans,  from  their  intercourse  with  Greece,  now 
began  to  have  a  taste  for  the  arts,  and  to  cultivate  literature. 
About  this  time  flourished  the  poets  Terence,  Pacuvius^ 
Acciiis,  Cccdlius,  and  Lucilius,  the  first  writer  of  satires, 
Pobfhius  the  historian,  and  Pancetius  the  philosopher. 

After  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  Rome,  being  freed  from 
the  fear  of  a  rival,  was  torn  by  intestine  divisions.  Through 
the  increase  of  wealth,  avarice  and  kixury  had  corrupted  all 
ranks.  The  nobles  oppressed  the  plebeians,  and  these  in 
their  turn  became  unruly  and  licentious.  The  first  domestic 
struggle  was  excited  by  the  GRACCHI,  Tiberius  and  Caius, 
two  brothers,  the  grandsons  of  Scipio  Africanus  by  his 
daughter  Cornelia  ;  who,  attempting  to  assert  the  rights  of 
the  peojjle,  and  to  limit,  by  an  Agrarian  law,  the  property 
of  individuals  in  land  to  500  acres,  were  both  cut  oil"  by  the 
nobles;  Tiberius,  by  Scipio  Nasica,  a.  u.  621,  and  Caius,  by 
Opimius  the  consvil,  632,  who  cruelly  massacred  a  great 
many  of  the  people. 

Some  years  after,  in  the  war  against  Jugurtha  King  of 
Numidia,  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  nobility  occasioned  the 
advancement  of  MARIUS,  a  person  of  low  extraction,  to  the 
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consulship,  by  the  interest  of  the  people,  who  had  been 
incited  against  the  nobles  by  the  eloquence  of  Memraius,  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  A.  u.  647.  Marius  soon  finished  that 
war  successfully,  Jugurtha  being  delivered  up  to  his  quaestor 
SYLLA,  by  the  base  treachery  of  Bocchus  King  of  Mauri- 
tania. Upon  his  return,  Marius  was  sent  against  the  Cimbri 
and  Teutones,  northern  nations  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic, 
who  had  defeated  several  Roman  commanders,  and  threatened 
to  overrun  all  Italy  :  but  they  were  vanquished  by  Marius 
with  prodigious  slaughter,  near  Aqua;  Sextice,  now  Aix,  in 
Provence,  a.  u.  651.  On  this  occasion  Marius  was,  contraiy 
to  custom,  continued  in  the  consulship  for  five  years. 

Some  years  after  this,  the  Italian  states,  being  refused  the 
freedom  of  Rome,  entered  into  a  confederacy  to  obtain  it  by 
force.  This  gave  rise  to  the  Social  or  Italiaii  war,  which 
was  carried  on  for  tlu'ee  years  with  great  fury  and  doubtful 
success.  At  last,  several  of  the  states  having  obtained  their 
request,  the  rest  were  obliged  to  submit.  After  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  Avar,  tlie  Romans  turned  their  arms  against 
MITHRIDATES  King  of  Pontus,  the  most  powerful 
monarch  of  the  east,  who  had  caused  80,000  Roman  citizens 
to  be  massacred  in  one  day  in  different  parts  of  his  dominions. 
The  appointment  of  a  general  to  this  command,  gave  occa- 
sion to  a  cruel  contest  between  Marius  and  Sylla.  Sylla  pre- 
vailed, and  Marius  was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life.  But  being 
recalled  by  Cinna,  and  created  consul  the  seventh  time,  he 
took  revenge  on  his  enemies  with  the  most  savage  cruelty. 
In  the  mean  time,  Sylla  having  defeated  Mithridates,  and 
concluded  a  peace  with  him,  was  returning  to  Italy,  to  inflict 
vengeance  in  his  turn,  Avith  redoubled  severity ;  but  Marius 
died  before  his  arrival.  Sylla,  having  vanquished  all  his 
opponents,  and  caused  himself  to  be  created  perpetual  dic- 
tator, first  set  on  foot  a  jxroacripfion  of  his  enemies,  by  which 
he  confiscated  their  effects,  and  set  a  price  on  their  heads. 
Incredible  numbers  Avere  put  to  death.  But  after  governing 
with  capricious  tyranny  for  nearly  three  years,  he  unexpect- 
edly resigned  his  power  ;  and  retiring  to  the  country,  soon 
after  died  of  what  is  called  the  morhns  pediciilaris^  a.  u.  675. 

After  the  death  of  Sylla,  Lepidus  the  consul  attempted  to 
rescind  his  acts,  and  i-ecall  the  exiled  Marians,  but  was  van- 
quished by  his  colleague  Catulus,  and  by  Pompey.  The 
party  of  Marius  was  revived  in  Spain  by  Sertorius,  an  able 
general  5  but  he  was  basely  assassinated  by  one  of  his  own 
officers,  Perpenna,  who,  being  defeated  by  Pompey,  was  put 
to  death.     About  the  same  time,  a  dangerous  insurrection  of 
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the  slaves  in  Italy,  under  Spartacus,  a  gladiator,  was  crushed 
by  Crassus,  a.  u.  682. 

The  war  with  Mithridates  was  resumed  under  LUCULLUS, 
A.  u.  679,  who  carried  it  on  for  several  years  with  great  success, 
and  likewise  defeated  Tigranes  King  of  Armenia,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  twenty  times  more  numerous  than  his  own.  But 
at  last,  his  troops  becoming  mutinous,  he  was  recalled,  and 
the  command  given  to  POJVIPEY  by  the  Munilicm  law,  with 
the  same  extraordinary  powers  with  which  a  little  before,  by 
the  law  of  Gabinius,  he  had  been  invested,  to  clear  the  seas 
from  pirates,  who  had  long  infested  them.  He  had  per- 
formed this  service  in  four  months,  and  was  then  in  Asia  with 
his  army.  Mithridates,  weakened  by  repeated  defeats,  and 
abandoned  by  his  allies,  fled  to  the  countries  nortli  of  Cau- 
casus ;  and  having  induced  some  Scythian  princes  to  join 
him,  proposed,  in  imitation  of  Hannibal,  to  carry  the  war  into 
Italy  :  but  being  betrayed  by  his  son  Pharnaces,  he  was 
obliged  to  put  an  end  to  his  days,  after  he  had  waged  war 
against  the  Romans  near  thirty  years.  Pompey,  having  set- 
tled the  affairs  of  Asia  with  sovereign  authority,  returned  to 
Rome  in  triumph.  During  his  absence  from  the  city,  a  con- 
spiracy, formed  by  Catiline  to  overturn  the  government,  was 
crushed  by  the  conduct  of  Cicero  the  consul,  a.  u.  690. 

Soon  after,  a  combination  was  made  between  Pompey,  Julius 
Cgesar,  and  Crassus,  the  richest  man  in  Rome,  that  no  office 
should  be  disposed  of,  and  nothing  transacted  in  the  state, 
without  their  approbation.  Tiiis  was  called  the  first  IViiami- 
rate,  and  was  formed  by  the  contrivance  of  Ciesar  ;  who,  ap- 
prehending opposition  from  Cicero  and  Cato,  procured  the 
banishment  of  the  former,  by  means  of  Clodius,  a  seditious 
tribune,  and  sent  the  latter  upon  an  expedition  against  Cyprus. 
Cicero  was  soon  after  restored  with  great  honour. 

CiESiVR,  after  his  consuls'nip,  had  the  province  of  Gaul 
assigned  him  ;  which,  with  wonderful  conduct  and  bravery,  he 
subd  edin  ten  years,  carrying  the  terror  of  his  arms  also  into 
Germany  and  Britain.  He  is  reckoned  to  have  taken  800 
towns,  reduced  300  states,  and  defeated  three  millions  of  men 
in  different  actions. 

Crassus,  after  his  consulship,  a.  u.  69/,  obtained  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  as  being  the  richest ;  from  whence,  having 
marched  against  the  Partiiians,  he  was  cut  off,  together  with 
his  son  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  forces,  a.  u.  700. 

Pompey,  all  this  time,  remained  in  the  city,  promoting  the 
interests  of  Caesar,  and  managing  his  own  province  of  Spain 
by  lieutenants.     But  after  the  overthrow  of  Crassus,  and  the 
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death  of  his  wife  Julia,  Caesar's  daughter,  which  happened 
about  the  same  time,  he  began  to  be  jealous  of  Caesar's  power; 
which  Cassar  perceiving,  in  order  to  sound  the  disposition  of 
Pompey,  took  occasion  to  solicit  the  consulship  in  his  absence. 
This  was  refused  him  ;  and  he  was  moreover  ordered  to  lay 
down  his  command,  and  return  as  a  private  person  to  the  city. 
Whereupon  he  crossed  the  Rubicon,  the  boundary  of  his  pro- 
vince, and  led  his  army  towards  Rome,  Pompey  and  his  adher- 
ents flying  before  him,  a.  u.  7^4. 

Caesar  having  reduced  Afranius  and  Petreius,  Pompey's 
lieutenants  in  Spain,  transported  his  troops  into  Greece,  in  pur- 
suit of  Pompey.  Both  armies  met  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia 
in  Thessaly.  The  fortune  of  Caesar  prevailed.  Pompey  fled 
into  Egypt,  where  he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  King 
Ptolemy,  whose  father,  Auletes,  he  had  restored  to  his  throne. 
Caesar,  without  loss  of  time,  followed  after;  and  having  with 
some  difficulty  reduced  Egypt,  he  delivered  it  to  Cleojoatra, 
A.  u.  706.  After  which,  with  incredible  despatch,  he  crushed 
Pharnaces,  the  son  of  Mithridates,  who  was  raising  disturbances 
in  Asia.  He  next  subdued  the  remains  of  Pompey's  party  in 
Africa,  under  Scipio  and  Cato,  assisted  by  Juba  King  of  Mauri- 
tania. Cato,  being  shut  up  in  Utica,  slew  himself,  that  he 
might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  Caesar's  last 
and  most  dangerous  combat  was  against  the  two  sons  of 
Pompey,  and  Labiennus,  in  Spain,  whom  he  likewise  entirely 
defeated  with  great  slaughter. 

And  thus  having  forced  every  thing  to  submit  to  his  power, 
and  caused  himself  to  be  created  perpetual  dictator,  he  treated 
his  enemies  with  much  clemency,  and  regulated  the  affairs  of 
the  state  with  the  greatest  wisdom  :  but,  behaving  with  too 
great  haughtiness,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  by 
no  less  than  sixty  senators,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Brutus  and 
Cassius.  He  was  murdered  in  the  senate-house  on  the  ides  of 
March,  after  receiving  twenty-three  wounds,  a.  u.  7^^- 

The  conspirators  were  prevented  from  restoring  liberty  to 
their  country  by  Antony,  who  wanted  to  rule  in  Caesar's  place. 
Being  therefore  declared  an  enemy  by  the  senate,  Hirtius  and 
Pansa  the  consuls,  together  with  Octavius  Caesar,  the  dictator's 
grand-nephew  and  heir,  a  young  man  but  eighteen  years  of 
age,  were  sent  against  him  with  three  separate  armies.  An- 
tony was  defeated  :  but  the  two  consuls  being  slain,  the  three 
armies  became  subject  to  Octavius,  afterwards  called  Augustus. 
He  artfully  united  himself  with  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  who 
was  likewise  at  the  head  of  a  great  army.  On  pretence  of  re- 
venging Caesar's  death,  they  formed  a  second  Triumvirate,  and 
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shared  among  themselves  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Returning  to  Rome,  they  established  a  proscription  of  their 
enemies.  In  consequence  of  which  a  great  number  of  the  first 
men  in  the  state  were  put  to  death  ;  among  the  rest  Cicero, 
The  triumvirs  then  marched  against  the  conspirators,  who  had 
assembled  a  great  army  under  the  command  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Philippi,  on  the  confines  of 
Thrace,  in  which  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  defeated,  and  after- 
wards slew  themselves,  a.  u.  711- — It  is  observed,  that 
very  few  of  the  conspirators  against  Caesar  died  a  natural 
death. 

The  triumvirs  did  not  long  preserve  concord  among  them- 
selves. Augustus,  on  a  slight  pretext,  deprived  Lepidus  of  his 
share  in  the  triumvirate  ;  and  quarrelling  with  Antony,  who, 
enslaved  by  a  criminal  passion  for  Cleopatra,  had  divorced 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  a  naval  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween them  near  Actium,  in  Epirus,  in  which  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  being  completely  defeated,  fled  to  Alexandria,  where 
both  of  them  put  an  end  to  their  days,  Antony  by  falling  on  his 
sword,  and  Cleopatra  by  the  poison  of  an  asp,  a.  v.  723. 

Thus  AUGUSTUS,  by  wonderful  good  fortune,  became 
sole  master  of  the  Roman  world,  a.  u.  724.  The  neighbouring 
nations  made  their  submission,  and  courted  his  aUiance.  He 
restored  peace  and  order  to  the  state,  and  made  the  best  regu- 
lations for  promoting  its  prosperity.  The  senate  behaved  to 
him  with  the  meanest  servility.  They  called  him  Father  of  his 
country,  Emperor,  and  Augustus,  a  name  by  which  he  has 
since  been  distinguished.  He  affected  an  unwillingness  to 
accept  the  extraordinary  honours  heaped  on  him  ;  and  even  pre- 
tended, at  one  time,  a  strong  desire  to  resign  the  government. 
The  senators,  conjuring  him  to  retain  it,  he  appeared  to  yield 
a  reluctant  compliance,  but  only  for  ten  years  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  that  period  he  always  had  his  authority  renewed,  which 
seemed  to  give  his  usurpation  the  sanction  of  law.  The  ancient 
forms  were  artfully  preserved,  but  all  power  centered  in  him. 
He  left  the  management  of  the  peaceful  provinces  to  the  senate, 
where  few  troops  were  necessary ;  but  reserved  the  most  warlike 
to  himself,  which  gave  him  the  entire  command  of  the  army. 
Twenty-five  legions  were  kept  on  foot  for  the  defence  of  the 
empire,  and  tM'^o  fleets  were  stationed  at  Misenumand  Ravenna. 
During  the  course  of  a  long  reign,  Augustus  managed  matters 
with  so  much  address,  and  established  his  authority  so  firmly, 
that  the  Romans  were  never  afterwards  able  to  recover  their 
liberty. 
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In  his  time,  Cantabria  in  Spain  was  completely  subdued  ;  as 
also  Dalmatia,  Pannonia,  Noricum,  Rhaetia,  aud  Vindelicia. 
He  met  with  the  fiercest  opposition  from  the  Germans.  They 
defeated  the  Roman  army  under  Lollius,  and  cut  off  Varus 
with  three  legions  ;  but  at  last  they  were  driven  beyond  the 
Elbe,  and  two  of  their  tribes,  the  Suevi  and  Sicambri,  trans- 
planted into  Gaul.  The  Parthians  restored  the  standards  taken 
from  the  Romans  under  Crassus.  An  expedition  M'as  under- 
taken against  the  Arabians,  but  without  effect.  Augustus  was 
more  solicitous  to  establish  his  authority  at  home,  than  to  extend 
his  conquests  abroad.  He  bounded  the  empire,  on  the  north, 
by  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  ;  on  the  west,  by  the  ocean ; 
on  the  south,  by  mount  Atlas  and  the  deserts  of  Africa 
and  Arabia  ;  and  on  the  east,  by  the  Euphrates. 

His  chief  ministers  were  Agrippa  and  Maecenas.  To  the 
abilities  of  the  former,  he  was  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for 
the  empire.  Augustus  was  not  equally  fortunate  in  his  family 
connections.  He  had  an  only  daughter,  JuUa,  by  his  wife 
Scribonia,  whom  he  married  to  Marcellus,  the  son  of  his  sister 
Octavia,  a  youth  of  great  hojjes.  Upon  his  death  she  was  given 
to  Agrippa,  by  whom  she  had  several  children  ;  but  they  all 
died  young,  except  a  son  and  daughter,  Agrippa  and  Julia, 
who  were  both  contemptible  by  their  profligacy. 

Augustus  having  divorced  Scribonia  married  Livia  Drusilla, 
the  wife  of  Tiberius  Nero,  by  whom  she  liad  two  sons,  Tiberius 
and  Drusus  ;  but  had  none  by  Augustus.  After  the  death  of 
Agrippa,  Tiberius  was  married  to  Julia,  and  appointed  heir  to 
the  empire.  But  Julia,  by  her  infamous  conduct,  obliged  her 
father  to  banish  her  from  Rome.  Augustus  died  at  Nola,  the 
fifteenth  year  after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  aged  seventy-six, 
having  ruled  in  conjunction  with  Antony  twelve  years,  and  forty- 
four  alone.  It  was  said,  it  would  have  been  happy  for  Rome  if 
he  had  never  died,  or  had  never  been  born. 

Augustus  greatly  encouraged  learning  and  learned  men. 
Under  him  flourished  the  poets  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  TibuUus, 
and  Propertius ;  the  historians  Livy,Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Trogus  Pompeius,  afterwards  abridged  by 
Justin,  and  Cornelius  Nepos  ;  Strabo  the  geographer ;  Vitruvius 
the  architect;  Phaedrus  the  vvriter  of  fables,  &c.  A  just  taste 
for  composition,  however,  had  been  introduced  before  his  time 
by  the  poets  Terence,  Lucretius,  and  Catullus,  but  chiefly  by 
Cicero,  Caesar,  Sallust,  Varro,  &c. 

Augustus  was  succeeded  by  Tiberius,  who  possessed  great 
abilities,  but  was  suspicious  and  cruel.  He  ruled  with  mode- 
ration, during  the  life  of  his  nephew  Germamcus,  the  son  of 
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Drusus,  who  was  greatly  beloved  on  account  of  his  virtues. 
But  after  his  death,  which  Piso,  at  the  emperor's  desire,  was 
supposed  to  have  hastened  by  poison,  Tiberius,  leaving  the 
direction  of  affairs  to  his  favourite  Sejanus,  retired  to  Caprete, 
where  he  gave  himself  up  to  lust  and  cruelty.  Sejanus,  having 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  was  put  to  death.  On  this 
occasion,  great  numbers  were  cruelly  executed,  and  many 
without  any  crime  being  proved  against  them.  Tiberius,  tired 
with  condemning  individuals,  at  last  ordered  a  general  massacre 
of  all  who  M^ere  imprisoned  for  that  affair.  He  died  in  the  23d 
year  of  his  reign,  aged  seventy-eight,  smothered,  as  it  was 
said,  by  the  orders  of  Macro,  prsefect  of  the  Praetorian  guards, 
A.  D.  37. 

Caligula,  the  son  of  GermanTcus,  who  succeeded,  was 
guilty  of  excesses  in  prodigality,  impiety,  lust,  and  cruelty, 
which  exceed  belief.  He  is  said  to  ha^^e  wished  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  but  one  head,  that  he  might  strike  it  off  at  a  single 
blow.  He  was  assassinated  by  Chterea  in  the  fourth  year  of 
his  reign. 

After  his  death,  Chaerea  and  the  senate  wished  to  restore  the 
republic;  but  the  soldiers  preferred  an  emperor.  Some  of  them 
discovering  Claudhis,  the  uncle  of  Caligula,  a  man  of  weak 
intellects,  who  was  hiding  himself  in  a  corner  of  the  palace 
through  fear  of  being  murdered,  instantly  proclaimed  him  em- 
peror. The  senate  were  obliged  to  ratify  their  choice.  Chaerea 
was  put  to  death  ;  and  all  hopes  of  liberty  expired  with  him. 
The  Romans  were  at  this  time  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of 
subjection.  Corruption  of  morals  had  first  prepared  them  for 
slavery,  and  it  now  riveted  their  chains. 

Messalina,  the  wife  of  Claudius,  a  woman  of  a  most  infa- 
mous character,  and  Narcissus,  his  freedman,  had  the  chief 
management  of  affairs .  After  Messalina  was  cut  off  for  her 
crimes,  the  emperor  married  his  niece  Agrippina,  the  daughter 
of  Germamcus,  who,  to  procure  the  empire  for  Nero,  her  son 
by  her  former  husband  Domitius,  poisoned  him  at  the  age  of 
sixty- thi-ee,  after  he  had  reigned  thirteen  years. 

Nero,  for  several  years,  governed  well,  being  under  the 
direction  of  Burrhus  and  Seneca,  who  had  been  his  preceptors. 
But  afterwards  corrupted  by  Poppaea,  a  profligate  woman,  and 
Tigellinus,  he  became  a  monster  of  cruelty,  extravagance,  and 
debauchery.  He  murdered  his  mother,  his  wife  Octavia  the 
davighter  of  Claudius,  Seneca,  the  poet  Lucan,  Petronius  Ar- 
biter, who  had  been  the  minister  of  his  pleasures,  the  virtuous 
Thrasea,  and  others  without  number.  He  is  said  to  have  set 
Rome  on  fire,  that  it  might  exhibit  a  representation  of  the 
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flames  of  Troy.  Above  two-thirds  of  the  city  were  destroyed. 
Throwing  the  blame  of  it  on  the  Christians,  he  raised  a  hor- 
rible persecution  against  them.  Many  were  devoured  by  wild 
beasts,  or  burnt  alive,  to  supply  the  place  of  torches  in  the 
night-time.  In  this  persecution  St.  Paul  was  beheaded  and 
St.  Peter  crucified.  During  these  cruelties,  Nero  appeared  as 
a  charioteer  in  the  circus,  or  a  musician  on  the  stage.  At  last, 
being  deserted  by  the  army  and  the  senate,  he  was  obliged  to 
kill  himself,  to  avoid  a  more  ignominious  death,  after  a  reigu 
of  fourteen  years.  He  was  the  last  emperor  descended  from 
the  Caesars. 

Sergius  Galea,  who  succeeded  by  the  appointment  of 
the  army,  having,  by  his  rigour  and  parsimony,  lost  the  af- 
fections of  the  soldiers,  was  murdered  by  Otho  in  the  seventh 
month. 

OrHo,  being  vanquished  by  Valens  and  Caecina,  the  lieu- 
tenants of  Vitellius,  commander  of  the  legions  in  Germany, 
slew  himself  in  the  tenth  month  of  his  reign. 

Vitellius,  a  brutal  tyrant,  was  murdered  by  the  gene- 
rals of  Vespasian,  governor  of  Svria,  in  the  tenth  month,  a.d. 
70. 

Vespasian  reigned  ten  years,  with  great  wisdom  ;  but  his 
virtues  were  tarnished  by  a  sordid  parsimony.  In  his  time, 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  his  son  Titus,  who  succeeded 
him. 

Titus  was  called  the  Darling  of  ManJand,  for  his  virtue. 
He  reigned  three  years. 

DoMiTiAN,  his  brother,  a  cruel  tyrant,  reigned  fifteen  years. 
He  was  murdered  by  his  domestics,  a.d.  96.  He  was  the 
last  of  those  who  are  called  the  Twelve  Caesars. 

After  him  followed  five  excellent  princes,  Nerva,  who  ruled 
one  year  and  four  months.  Trajax  ruled  twenty  years.  Un- 
der him  the  empire  was  most  extensive.  He  subdued  Dacia, 
and  built  a  bridge  over  the  Danube.  Under  him  flourished 
Pliny,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  and  Plutarch.  Adrian  abandoned 
all  Trajan's  conquests,  and  demolished  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube.  He  reigned  twenty  years.  Under  him  flourished 
Florus,  Suetonius,  Arrian,  and  Epictetus.  Antoninus  Pius 
reigned  twenty-three  years.  Marcus  Aurelius  the  philo- 
sopher nineteen.  Commodus,  his  son,  a  wicked  prince, 
thirteen  years.     He  was  murdered  a.  d.  193. 

Pertinax,  his  successor,  attempting  to  correct  abuses,  was 
put  to  death  in  the  third  month,  by  the  Preetorian  guards,  who 
set  up  the  empire  to  sale.  It  was  purchased  by  Didius  Julia- 
Nus,  a  rich  la\VAer,  who  was  killed  in  the  fifth  months  by  order 
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of  his  successor  Severus,  an  African  by  birth,  governor  of 
Illyria.  Severus  put  to  death  all  the  Praetorian  soldiers  con- 
cerned in  the  murder  of  Pertinax  ;  broke  and  banished  the  rest. 
He  defeated  his  competitors  Niger  and  Albinus,  degraded  the 
senate,  and  after  an  able  but  despotic  reign  of  eighteen  years, 
died  at  York,  a.  d.  211. 

Caracalla,  his  son,  murdered  his  brother  Geta,  and  exer- 
cised the  most  horrid  cruelties.  He  was  assassinated  in  the  sixth 
year  of  his  reign  by  the  contrivance  of  Macrinus,  who,  having 
enjoyed  the  empire  one  year,  was  cut  off  by  the  arts  of  Maesa, 
the  sister  of  Severus,  to  make  room  for  her  grandson  Helio- 
gabalus.  This  emperor  surpassed  allhis  predecessors  in  effemi- 
nacy and  debauchery,  and  equalled  the  worst  of  them  in  cruelty. 
He  was  slain  by  the  Praetorian  guards  in  the  fourth  year. 

Alexander  Severus,  his  cousin-german,  succeeded ;  a 
most  virtuous  prince,  who  was  cut  off  in  the  thirteenth  year 
of  his  reign,  aged  twenty-nine,  in  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers  ex- 
cited by  the  influence  of  Maximin,  one  of  the  principal  officers 
in  the  army,  a  Thracian  by  birth,  of  Gothic  descent.  He  had 
been  a  shepherd  in  his  youth,  but  turned  soldier  in  the  reign  of 
Severus.  His  gigantic  size,  for  he  was  no  less  than  eight  feet 
and  a  half  high,  his  prodigious  strength,  courage,  and  assiduity, 
raised  him  to  preferment.  But  when  made  emperor,  he  proved 
a  merciless  tyrant.  He  was  murdered  by  his  guards  after  a 
reign  of  three  years,  a.  d.  238. 

Rome  was  now  entirely  subjected  to  a  military  government. 
The  soldiers  were  masters  of  every  thing.  They  made  and 
unmade  emperors  at  their  pleasure.  More  than  fifty  are 
reckoned  in  the  course  of  the  following  fifty  years. 

Maximus  and  Balbinus,  elected  joint  emperors  by  the 
senate,  were  slain  by  the  army.  Gordian  was  murdered  by 
Philip.  He  fell  in  an  action  against  Decius  ;  who,  after  a 
reign  of  two  years,  was  slain  in  a  battle  with  the  Goths,  2.51. 
Gallus  was  killed  by  his  soldiers,  fighting  againt  tEmilia- 
Nus  ;  who  fell  in  the  same  manner,  marching  against  Vale- 
rian. Valerian  was  made  prisoner  by  Sapor  King  of  Persia, 
A.  D.  260.  Under  the  weak  administration  of  his  son  Gal- 
LiENUs,  a  number  of  pretenders  sprung  up  at  once,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants. 

During  these  convulsions,  the  empire  was  daily  declining  : 
and  to  precipitate  its  fall,  it  was  attacked  by  enemies  on  all 
sides  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Persians  ;  on  the  west  by  barbarous 
nations  from  the  north  of  Europe,  and  north-west  of  Asia, 
under  the  name  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  Scythians  and  Huns, 
Alans,  &c.    These  were  repressed  for  some  time  by  emperors 
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of  ability  who  happened  to  be  raised  to  the  throne.  Claudius 
defeated  the  Goths  near  the  Danube,  with  vast  shiughter,  a.  d. 
269.  AuRELiAN,  his  successor,  defeated  Zenobia  Queen  of 
Pahnyra,  and  took  her  prisoner.  He  put  to  death  her  secretary, 
Longinus,  the  author  of  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  Sublijne, 
A.  D.  273.  Aurelian  was  slain  by  Mnestheus,  his  principal 
secretary,  275.  After  him  followed  Tacitus,  Avho  died  in  the 
sixth  month  ;  and  Probus,  slain  in  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers  in 
the  sixth  year  ;  both  good  emperors.  Carus  succeeded ;  who 
soon  after,  being  struck  dead  by  lightning,  left  the  empire  to 
his  two  sons  Numerianus  and  Carinus,  who  enjoyed  it  a 
very  short  time. 

Dioclesian,  a  native  of  Dioclea  in  Dalmatia,  being  elected 
emperor,  a.  d.  284,  assumed  Maximian  as  his  colleague  :  and 
created  Constantius  and  Galerius  with  subordinate  authority, 
whom  he  called  Ccesars.  After  a  vigorous  and  successful  reign 
of  twenty  years,  he  resigned  the  sovereignty,  having  prevailed 
with  his  colleague  to  do  the  same,  and  lived  in  retirement  at 
Salone  in  Dalmatia  :  the  two  Caesars  succeeded  ;  but  Maximian 
afterwards  resumed  the  empire,  and  was  slain. 

CoNSTANTiNE,  the  SOU  of  Coustantius,  sumamed  the  Greatj 
having  become  sole  master  of  the  empire,  transferred  the  seat 
of  government  from  Rome  to  Byzantium,  ^^•hich  from  him 
was  called  Constantinople,  a.  d.  330.  He  withdrew  the  troops 
from  the  frontier  provinces,  and  at  his  death  divided  his  do- 
minions among  his  three  sons  and  two  nephews  ;  by  which 
means  he  hastened  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  He  died  a.  d.  337, 
aged  sixty-three,  after  a  reign  of  thirty  years. 

This  emperor  first  established  the  Christian  religion ;  which, 
amidst  the  greatest  persecutions,  had  always  continued  to 
increase.  But  no  sooner  M'as  it  protected  by  law,  than  the 
church  was  torn  by  divisions  and  disputes.  The  heresy  of 
Arius,  a  priest  of  Alexandria,  who  denied  the  divinity  of  our 
Saviour,  gave  rise  to  the  most  violent  animosities,  which  con- 
tinued for  many  ages.  The  first  general  council  was  assembled 
at  Nice  in  Bithynia,  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
prelates,  besides  inferior  clergy  ;  Avhere,  in  presence  of  Con- 
stantine,  the  writings  of  Arius  were  condemned,  a.  d.  325. 
Athanasius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  was,  in  the  follomng 
reign,  the  great  supporter  of  the  catholic  or  orthodox  doc- 
trine. 

The  successors  of  Constantine  were  all  cut  off  by  their  mu- 
tual discords,  except  Constantius,  his  youngest  son,  a  weak 
and  timid  prince,  who  died  after  a  reign  of  thirty-three  years, 
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Julian,  his  cousin-german,  succeeded,  commonly  called 
the  Apostate,  from  his  relinquishing  Christianity,  andrestoring 
Paganism  ;  a  brave  and  valiant  prince,  but  extremely  super- 
stitious. He  forced  the  Germans,  who  had  invaded  Gaul,  to 
repass  the  Rhine  ;  but  was  slain  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Persians,  a.  d.  363. 

Jovian,  being  created  emperor  by  the  army,  was  obliged 
to  conclude  a  dishonourable  peace  Avith  the  Persians.  He  re- 
stored the  Christian  religion,  and  died  in  the  seventh  month. 
Valentinian  was  appointed  to  succeed  ;  who,  reserving  the 
West  to  himself,  made  his  brother  Valens  Emperor  of  the 
East. 

In  the  time  of  Valens,  the  Goths  having  been  expelled  from 
their  possessions  along  the  mouths  of  the  Borysthenes  and 
Niester  by  the  Huns,  a  barbarous  nation  from  the  north-west 
of  Asia,  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  number 
of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  earnestly  entreating  the  Romans 
to  grant  them  a  passage,  and  receive  them  into  the  empire. 
Valens  imprudently  gave  them  settlements  in  Thrace.  Soon 
after,  irritated  by  bad  usage,  they  took  up  arms,  under  their 
king  Fritigern,  and  being  joined  by  the  Huns  and  Alans, 
defeated  the  Romans  in  a  great  battle  near  Adrianople,  in 
which  Valens  perished,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  a.  d. 
378. 

The  progress  of  the  barbarians  was  for  some  time  checked 
by  the  valour  of  Theodosius,  who  was  appointed  Emperor  of 
the  East  by  Gratian,  the  son  of  Valentinian,  and  afterwards 
became  sole  emperor.  But  after  the  death  of  Theodosius, 
A.  D.  395,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  his  sons, 
who  were  weak  princes,  new  tribes  of  barbarians,  succeeding 
one  another,  rushed  in  upon  the  empire  like  a  torrent, 
and  swept  every  tiling  before  them.  Alaric,  general  of  the 
Goths,  having  overrun  Italy,  took  Rome,  and  gave  it  up  to 
be  plundered  by  his  soldiers  for  five  days,  a.  d.  410.  Gen- 
serick  King  of  the  Vandals  pillaged  it  for  eleven  days,  455. 
Attila  King  of  the  Huns,  called  the  Scourge  of  God,  from  his 
cruelty,  spread  his  ravages  over  the  greatest  part  of  Europe. 
At  length,  the  empire  of  the  West  was  finally  extinguished, 
upon  the  abdication  of  Augustulus  ;  and  Odoacer,  general 
of  the  Heruli,  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  all  Italy,  a.  d.  476. 
The  empire  of  the  East  subsisted  about  one  thousand  years 
longer,  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet,  a.  d. 

Odoacer,  having  reigned  seventeen  years,  was  overthrown 
in  several  engagements,  and  at  last  slain  by  Theodoric  ',  who 
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first  established  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths  in  Italy,  and,  em- 
bracing Christianity,  reigned  at  Rome  with  great  wisdom  and 
moderation,  till  he  died,  a.  d.  526,  aged  seventy-four.  But 
about  fifty  years  after,  Italy  was  annexed  to  the  empire  of  the 
East,  by  Belisarius  and  by  Narses  the  eunuch,  general  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian;  whocutoffTotila,  the  last  king  of  the  Goths, 
and  established  what  was  called  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
A.  D.  554,  which  lasted  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  years. 

The  Lombards,  a  nation  of  Germany,  under  Alboinus,  seized 
the  greatest  part  of  the  north  of  Italy,  hence  called  the  kingdom 
of  Lomhardy,  a.  d.  571. 

The  northern  nations  were  now  in  possession  of  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West.  Hardly  any  vestige 
of  the  Roman  laws,  arts,  or  literature  remained.  New  forma 
of  government,  new  manners,  new  names  of  men  and  countries 
were  every  where  introduced.  From  this  period  to  the  eleventh 
centuiy  Europe  was  covered  with  the  grossest  ignorance  and 
barbarity.  Persons  of  the  highest  rank  could  neither  write  nor 
read.  The  government  which  these  nations  established,  is  now 
called  the  Feudal  system.  The  king  or  general  parcelled  out 
the  conquered  lands  to  his  officers,  and  they  to  their  soldiers, 
vmder  the  condition  of  attending  the  king  in  war,  when  re- 
quired. This  form,  although  it  may  seem  avcU  calculated  for 
defence  against  foreign  enemies,  M'as  very  unfavourable  to 
internal  happiness  and  security. 

The  kingdom  of  Lomhardy  lasted  two  hundred  years,  and 
ended  with  Desiderius,  who  was  dethroned  by  Charlemagne,  or 
Charles  the  Great,  King  of  France,  a.  d.  77^. 

During  the  feeble  government  of  his  successoi's,  Italy  was 
divided  into  different  states  and  principalities,  which,  with  a  few 
alterations,  subsisted  till  the  conquests  of  the  French. 

Savoy,  Pied)nont,  &c.  were  long  subject  to  the  family  who 
were  called  Dukes  of  Savoy,  till  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  M'hen  they  obtained  the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia. 

3Iilan,  after  various  revolutions,  became  subject  to  the 
house  of  Austria,  to  which  was  annexed  the  dukedom  of 
Mantua.  Parma  and  Placentia  wxre  subject  to  a  prince  of 
the  royal  family  of  Spain.  Modena  was  governed  by  its  own 
duke,  under  the  protection  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

Ihe  republic  of  Genoa  obtained  great  power,  and  long  proved 
the  formidable  rival  of  V^enice  ;  but  after  being  conquered  by 
the  French,  it  was  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia  in  1814.  It  was  governed  by  the  nobility,  who  elected 
a  Doge  every  two  years.     The  island  of  Corsica  was  formerly 

subject 
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subject  to  Genoa,  but  was  ceded  to  France,  a.  1770.  Lucca 
is  under  the  protection  of  Austria.  Various  other  cities  in 
Tuscany  were  formerly  free,  as  Florence,  Pisi,  Sienna,  &c. ; 
but  they  all  fell  under  the  power  of  the  family  of  Medici,  several 
princes  of  which  were  great  favourers  of  learningin  the  fifteenth 
century.  Tuscany  is  now  subject  to  the  house  of  Austria,  a 
younger  branch  of  which  rules  it,  under  the  title  of  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany. 

The  republic  of  VENICE  was  the  most  ancient  in  Europe. 
During  the  ravages  oi  Attila,  a.  d.452,  a  number  of  fugitives 
took  refuge  in  a  cluster  of  small  islands  at  the  top  of  the  Adria- 
tic, and  laid  the  foundation  of  this  city  ;  which,  by  the  culti- 
vation of  commerce,  became  the  first  power  in  Italy.  In  the 
year  1193,  the  Venetians  conquered  Constantinople  itself,  and 
held  it  for  some  time  ;  and  it  was  only  in  1715  that  they  lost 
the  Morea.  Their  great  opulence  excited  the  envy  of  the 
neighbouring  states.  The  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Kings  of 
France  and  Spain,  the  Pope,  and  all  the  princes  of  Italy,  formed 
a  league,  called  the  League  of  Camhray,  to  crush  them,  a.  d. 
1508.  Venice  was  at  first  stripped  of  all  its  possessions,  but 
was  saved  by  a  difference  arising  among  those  powers  about 
the  division  of  their  prey.  It  never  recovered  its  former  im- 
portance, and  suffered  greatly  by  the  different  direction  which 
commerce  has  taken  since  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the 
East  Indies  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  by  the  Portuguese 

under  De  Gama,A.D.  1497- The  supreme  power  at  Venice 

was  lodged  in  the  nobility,  who  elected  a  Doge  for  life,  who 
lived  in  great  state,  but  had  little  power.  Like  Genoa,  Venice 
became  a  province  of  the  French  empire  in  Italy,  until  the 
year  1814,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the  Austrian  dominions 
in  Lombardy. 

The  Popes  were  originally  bishops  of  Rome,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, together  with  the  learning  and  piety  of  some  of  them, 
had  made  them  greatly  respected.  The  efforts  of  Leo 
the  Isaurian  to  abolish  the  practice  of  placing  images  in 
churches,  afforded  Pope  Gregory  II.  the  long- wished  for 
opportunity  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  Emperor  of 
Constantinople  ;  and  the  liberality  of  Pepin  and  of  his  son 
Charlemagne  laid  the  founda,tion  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Popes,  who  became  sovereigns  of  Rome,  and  of  a  portion  of 
Italy.  Their  dominions  Avere  considerably  increased  at  a 
subsequent  period,  by  Matilda  Countess  of  Tuscany,  whose 
inheritance  being  however  claimed  by  Henry  V.  Emperor  of 
Germany,  gave  rise  to  the  dreadful  wars  between  the  rival  fac- 
tions 
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tions  of  the  Guelfs,  or  partisans  of  the  emperors,  and  the  Ghib- 
belines,  who  sided  -with  the  Popes,  but  the  latter  eventually 
retained  a  vast  portion  of  the  disputed  territories. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance  and  barbarity  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  dark  ages,  the  Popes  not  only  maintained 
their  spiritual  authority,  but  even  claimed  a  preeminence  over 
all  temporal  princes ;  and  even  assumed  the  right  of  bestowing 
royal  power,  and  of  freeing  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  alle- 
giance to  their  sovereigns.  In  these  unwarrantable  usurpations 
no  Pope  stands  more  preeminent  than  the  famous  Hildebrand 
or  Gregory  VII.  The  more  general  diffusion  of  learning, 
however,  gradually  removed  pretensions  which  had  often  deluged 
the  plains  of  Germany  and  of  Italy  with  blood. 

When  the  French  seized  upon  Italy,  they  soon  took  pos- 
session of  Rome,  and  in  180G  the  pontifical  authority  was  nearly 
annihilated  :  but  after  the  downfall  of  Buonaparte,  Pius  VII. 
recovered  the  whole  of  his  dominions.  This  venerable  pontiff 
died  in  1823,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leo  XII. 

Account  of  the  Crusades,  and  their  consequences. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  PETER,  a  hermit,  set  the  princes 
of  Europe  on  the  wild  attempt  of  recovering  Judea,  and  the 
sepulchre  of  our  Saviour  at  Jerusalem,  out  of  the  iiands  of  the 
Infidels,  or  Mahometans.  This  was  called  the  Holy  War, 
and  engaged  the  attention  of  Europe  near  two  hundred  years. 
The  first  expedition  was  resolved  upon  in  the  council  of  Cler- 
mont in  France,  where  Pope  Urban  presided,  a.  d.  1095.  It 
was  termed  a  CRUSADE,  from  the  badge  of  the  cross,  by 
which  those  who  joined  in  it  were  distinguished.  The  valour  of 
the  crusaders,  aninuvted  by  enthusiasm,  was  at  first  irresistible. 
They  took  Jerusalem  1099,  and  GODFREY  of  Bouillon  was 
created  King  of  Judea. 

The  successes  of  the  Saracens  gave  rise  to  a  second  crusade, 
which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  Christians,  and  the 
recapture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladdin  in  118/.  A  third  and  last 
effort  was  made  soon  after  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  successive  expeditions  were  undertaken  into  Palestine;  but 
notwithstanding  the  heroical  exploits  of  Richard  Coeur  deLion, 
the  efforts  of  the  Christians  were  not  crowned  with  success. 
And,  St.  Louis  having  made  an  unfortunate  attempt  upon 
Egypt  in  1248,  all  hopes  of  rescuing  Jerusalem  from  the  hands 
of  the  Saracens  were  now  finally  abandoned. 

During   the  crusades  were   instituted    the   three   famous 

military 
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military  orders,  The  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  The 
Knights  Temjjlars,  and  The  Teutonic  Knights. 

This  unsuccessful  enterprise,  however,  in  the  end,  was 
productive  of  beneficial  consequences,  by  uniting  together  the 
nations  of  Europe,  suspending  hostilities,  and  encouraging 
commerce,  particularly  in  the  cities  of  Italy,  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  Pisa ;  whereby  they  acquired  such  wealth  as  enabled  them 
to  secure  their  liberty  and  independence,  and  afterwards  to 
procure  political  importance.  The  forming  of  cities  into  com- 
munities, corporations  or  bodies  politic,  as  they  were  called, 
and  granting  them  the  privilege  of  municipal  jurisdiction, 
without  depending  on  the  great  lords  to  Avhom  they  had  for- 
merly been  subject,  was  from  Italy  soon  propagated  over  the 
rest  of  Europe. 

The  Italians  first  established  a  commerce  with  the  east  by 
the  ports  of  Egypt  and  the  Red  sea  ;  and  then  with  the 
countries  in  the  nortli  of  Europe,  particularly  with  Hamburg, 
Lubec,  and  other  cities  along  the  Baltic.  These  cities  had 
entered  into  a  league,  called  the  Hanseatic  League,  for  the 
protection  of  trade  from  pirates,  by  whom  those  seas  were  in- 
fested. Navigation  was  then  so  imperfect,  that  a  voyage  between 
Italy  and  the  Baltic  could  not  be  performed  in  one  summer. 
For  that  reason  certain  towns  in  Flanders  were  pitched  upon, 
particularly  Bruges,  as  staples,  where  the  Italian  merchants, 
then  called  Lombards,  brought  the  productions  of  India, 
together  with  the  manufactures  of  Italy,  and  exchanged  them 
for  the  more  bulky,  but  not  less  useful  pi'oductions  of  the 
north.  By  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  compass,  according 
to  some,  by  Flavins  of  Amalphi,  a.d.  1302,  navigation  was 
rendered  more  expeditious  and  secure. 

The  happy  effects  of  granting  freedom  to  the  inhabitants  of 
cities,  soon  induced  sovereigns,  and  their  great  vassals,  to 
grant  the  same  privilege  to  that  part  of  the  people  which 
resided  in  the  country.  In  consequence  of  this  diffusion  of 
liberty,  a  more  equal  method  of  disti'ibuting  justice  came  to 
be  introduced.  The  right  which  individuals  claimed,  of 
waging  war  against  one  another,  was  checked  ;  the  ridiculous 
custom  of  deciding  differences  by  judicial  combat,  and  fire 
ordeal,  as  it  was  termed,  was  abolished;  the  power  of  the 
nobility  was  subjected  to  that  of  the  sovereign  ;  law  began  to 
be  studied  as  a  science  ;  and  war  ceased  to  be  the  only  object 
of  attention  to  men  of  rank.  A  copy  of  Justinian's  Pandects, 
called  the  Corjnis  Juris,  was  accidentally  discovered  at 
Amalphi,  1 137,  which,  in  a  short  time,  revived  the  knowledge 
of  the  Roman  law  over  all  Europe.     In  consequence  of  these 

improvements, 
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improvements,  a  greater  politeness  and  civility  of  manners 
began  to  prevail.  This  change  was  greatly  promoted  by  the 
singular  institution  of  chivalry,  which  took  place  after  the 
holy  war,  but  chiefly  by  the  progress  of  science  and  the 
cultivation  of  literature. 


History  of  the  Kingdom  o/ NAPLES. 

The  south  of  Italy,  now  called  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
has  undergone  many  revolutions.  Upon  the  invasion  of  the 
northern  nations,  it  shared  the  same  fate  with  the  rest  of 
Italy.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  it  M-as  conquered  by 
the  Saracens,  who  soon  after  were  expelled  by  the  Normans 
under  the  sons  of  TANCRED.  Their  successors  possessed 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  for  several  ages,  together  with  the 
island  of  Sicily ;  both  which  they  called  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  Under  them  it  became  a  flourishing  state. 
Roger  I.,  A.D.  1130,  first  introduced  the  culture  of  silk  from 
Greece  into  his  dominions,  from  which  it  was  soon  communi- 
cated to  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

By  the  influence  of  the  Pope,  Naples  and  Sicily  came  into 
the  power  of  the  French,  under  CHARLES  Duke  of  Anjou, 
who  vanquished  and  put  to  death  CONRADIN,  the  last  of  the 
Norman  race,  a.d.  1265.  But  the  Sicilians  were  so  disgusted 
at  their  new  masters,  that  they  cut  them  all  off  on  Easter-day, 
A.D.  1282.  This  massacre  was  called  the  Sicilian  P"et>pers, 
because  the  first  stroke  of  the  bell,Mhich  summoned  the  people 
to  prayers  the  preceding  evening,  served  as  a  signal  to  the 
conspirators.  From  this  time  Sicily  remained  subject  to  the 
kings  of  Arragon,  whose  protection  they  had  solicited.  The 
house  of  Anjou,  however,  with  a  few  interruptions  and  tragical 
revolutions,  continued  to  hold  the  crown  of  Naples,  till  the 
Spaniards  drove  them  out,  1504,  chiefly  by  the  abilities  of 
GONSALVO  de  Cordova,  called  the  Great  Captain ;  when 
it  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  governed  by  a 
viceroy.  The  oppressive  government  of  the  Spaniards,  parti- 
cularly in  imposing  taxes,  gave  rise  to  a  famous  revolt,  headed 
by  Masaniello,  a  poor  fisherman,  aged  twenty-four,  which 
at  first  was  attended  with  surprising  success.  But  he  was  at 
last  killed  at  the  head  of  his  own  mob,  1647. 

Naples  and  Sicily  continued  with  Spain  till  the  year  1706, 
when  Charles,  afterwards  emperor,  took  po.-^session  of  it. 
But  after  various  treaties,  and  much  bloodshed,  it  was  finally 
ceded  to  Spain,  1736.  The  present  King  of  Naples  is  Fer- 
dinand IV.  King  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

SICILY. 
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SICILY. 

■  Sicily  is  an  Island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Italy,  extending  from  36°  25'  to  38°  25'  north 
latitude,  and  from  12°  50'  to  16°  5'  east  longitude  from 
London.  Its  greatest  length  is  210  miles,  its  breadth  133, 
and  its  circumference  600.  On  account  of  its  fertility,  it  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  granaries  of  the  Roman  empire,  Horreum 
reiptihliccE,  v .  frumentarium  subsidium,  Cic.  Manil.  12.  in 
Verr.  iii. 

SICILIA  was  also  called  Sicania,  Sil.  xiv.  33.  &c.  and 
Triquetra,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  55. ;  Sil.  v.  490.  or  Trinacria, 
Virg.  Mn.  iii.  440.  582.  vel  Trinacris,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  419. 
V.  346.  from  its  triangular  form,  Plin.  iii.  8.  Tribus  hoec 
excurrit  in  cequora  Unguis,  Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  724. 

The  three  promontories  or  capes  of  Sicily  are, 

Peloris,  -idis,  Pelorias,  -iddis,  Pelorus,  or  -um,  now  Cape 
Peloro  or  Torre  del  Faro,  from  a  tnwer  and  lighthouse 
erected  on  it,  on  the  north  point  towards  Italy:  PachvNUS, 
now  Cajye  Passaro,  on  the  south  ;  and  Lilyb^um,  now  Cape 
JBoiio,  on  the  west. 

Sicily  is  separated  from  Italy  by  the  Fretum  Siciiliim,  or 
Straits  of  Messina,  called  also  the  FARO,  fifteen  miles  long, 
Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.  and  in  some  places  so  narrow,  that  the 
barking  of  dogs  and  the  crowing  of  cocks  is  said  to  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  from  the  one  side  to  the  other.  This  strait  is 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  formed  by  an  earthquake  break- 
ing the  isthmus  which  joined  Sicily  with  the  main  land,  and 
the  Tuscan  and  Ionian  seas  rushing  in,  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  290. ; 
Plin.  iii.  8. 

On  the  side  of  Italy  is  SCYLLA,  a  dangerous  rock  ;  on  the 
side  of  Sicily,  CHARYBDIS,  a  whirlpool,  said  to  swallow  up 
ships,  and  upon  the  return  of  the  tide  to  throw  them  up  again 
in  broken  pieces,  Firg.  jF'n.  iii.  420. ;  Ovid.  Met.  vii.  63. 
xiii.  730.  The  situation  of  Scylla  is  ascertained  ;  but  the 
moderns  are  not  agreed  about  that  of  Charybdis.  The  poets 
represent  them  as  nearly  opposite  ;  hence  the  proverbial 
saying  about  a  person  who  wishing  to  avoid  one  danger  falls 
into  another,  Incidit  in  Scyllam,  dum  viilt  vitare  Charyhdim, 
from  Glial ter.  Chatillon.  Hence  also  Seneca  calls  this  strait 
fretum  fabnlosum,  \.  e.  celebrated  or  exaggerated  in  fable, 
eji  45.  and  79.  ad  Marc.  17. 

Cape  Peloro  is  a  long  sandy  neck  of  land  advancing  into 
the  Tuscan  sea,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  Calabrian 
coast,  which  is  here  very  abrupt  and  lofty.     This  isthmus 

shuts 
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shuts  up  the  straits,  so  that  the  to"wer  and  lighthouse  appear 
to  be  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  water ;  hence  Et  Angxisti 
rarescent  claustra  Pelori,  Virg.  ^En.  iii.  411.  It  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  navigate  through  the  entrance  of  the  Faro,  that  pilots 
are  always  ready  to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  a  vessel  is  seen  in 
the  offing.  Cliaryhdis  is  supposed  by  Swinburne  to  have 
been  at  the  isthmus  of  cape  Peloro,  several  miles  north  of 
Messina,  where  there  is  still  a  kind  of  whirlpool,  though  not 
answering  to  the  description  given  of  Charybdis  by  the  ancient 
poets.  Thucydides  also  seems  to  place  it  at  the  entrance  of 
the  straits,  and  ascribes  it  to  their  narrowness,  and  to  the 
concourse  of  the  Tuscan  and  Sicilian  seas,  iv.  24.* 

Messana  or  Messina  is  the  first  town  south  of  Pelorus.  Its 
ancient  name  was  Zancle,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  port 
to  the  form  of  a  sickle,  Thncydid.  vi.  4.  It  obtained  its  pre- 
sent name  from  a  colony  of  Messenians  from  Peloponnesus, 
who  took  possession  of  it,  Strah.  vi.  268.  The  inhabitants 
were  called  Messanenses,  but  afterwards  Mamertini,  from 
the  soldiers  of  that  people,  who  treacherously  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  towai,  whence  Messana  is  called  by  Cicero, 
civitas  Mamertina,  Verr.  ii.  5.  iii.  6.  The  Mamertines  being 
hard  pressed  by  Hiero  King  of  Syracuse,  and  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, applied  to  the  Romans  for  assistance  ;  who,  wishing 
to  extend  their  conquests  beyond  Italy,  gladly  seized  this 
pretext  for  engaging  in  war  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  made 
Messana  their  head-quarters  in  Sicily  during  their  long  strug- 
gle with  that  people ;  hence  this  city  became  great  and  opulent. 
Since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  it  has  undergone  various 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  dreadful  earthquake  in  1783. 

Several  miles  south  of  the  straits  is  the  promontory  Dre- 
pdnum,  and  south  of  it  the  town  Tauromenium,  now  Taor- 
mina,  in  an  elevated  situation,  on  the  extremity  of  moimt 
Taurus,  containing  only  about  3000  inhabitants.  Here  are 
the  remains  of  a  noble  theatre,  placed  between  two  high  rocks, 
whence  there  is  a  full  view  both  of  iEtna  and  the  plains.  On 
a  neighbouring  point  of  mount  Taurus  stood  JVaxus,  the  first 
colony  of  the  Greeks  in  the  island,  built  about  JOO  years 

*  Spallanzani  gives  a  lonw  description  of  Charybdis.  He  places  it  between  a  pro- 
jection of  land  named  Pnnta  Sicca,  and  another  projection,  on  which  stands  the 
tower  called  Lunterna  or  the  Liglithouse,  a  light  being  placed  at  its  top  to  guide 
vessels  which  may  enter  the  harbour  by  night.  It  is  750  feet  from  the  shore  of 
Messina,  and  is  called  by  the  people  of  the  country  calofaro,  [koXos  ^apos,  the 
beautiful  tower,)  from  this  lighthouse.  It  is  not  properly  a  whirlpool,  but  an  inces- 
sant motion  of  agitated  waters ;  twelve  miles  distant  from  Scylla,  though  Homer  places 
it  very  near.    Vol.  iv.  177 — 203. 

before 
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before  Christ,  and  destroyed  by  Dionysius,  Diodor.  xiv.  16. 
Near  this  the  river  Onabala^  now  Cantara,  empties  itself 
into  a  beautiful  bay.  South  of  this  is  the  river  Asines,  now 
called  Freddo,  from  the  coldness  of  its  water  ;  and  Acis^  now 
Aci,  Jaci,  or  Chiaci,  running  rapidly  from  mount  Mtna, 
Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  468. 

Next  is  the  city  CAT  ANA  or  Catdna,  v.  Catcine,  Sil.  xiv. 
197.,  at  the  foot  of  mount  iEtna,  by  the  eruptions  of  which 
it  has  been  several  times  overwhelmed.* 

The  last  and  most  dreadful  overthrow  of  this  city  was  in 
1693.  It  has  since  been  rebuilt  in  a  very  splendid  manner, 
and  contains  about  30,000  inhabitants,  a  considerable  number 
of  whom  appertains  to  the  university,  the  only  one  in  the 
island.  A  stream,  called  Amendmis,  now  Guidicello,  issuing 
from  iEtna,  runs  through  the  city,  which  sometimes  becomes 
dry  for  several  years,  and  then  begins  to  flow  again,  Ovid. 
Met.  XV.  279.  This  intermission  is  supposed  to  depend  on 
the  different  repletion  and  evacuation  of  the  repositories  of 
water  in  the  cavities  of  i3£tna. 

In  the  way  between  Taormina  and  Catana,  through  the 
woody  part  of  iEtna,  is  an  old  chestnut  tree  of  enormous  size, 
the  trunk  of  which  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet  in  cir- 
cumference ;  others  make  it  two  hundred  and  four  feet.  The 
whole  of  this  coast  is  in  a  great  measure  formed  by  the  lava 
of  iEtna,  which  is  of  a  much  harder  consistence  than  that  of 
Vesuvius.  One  of  the  most  tremendous  spectacles  in  nature, 
is  the  conflict  between  a  large  stream  of  lava,  several  miles 
broad  and  of  immense  depth,  and  the  waters  of  the  sea.  The 
noise  produced  is  said  to  be  more  dreadful  than  the  loudest 
thunder. t 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  shore  are  three  rocks  of  lava, 
which  Pliny  calls  the  rocks  of  the  Cyclops,  iii.  8.  a  name  by 
which  they  are  still  distinguished.  A  stream  of  lava,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  formed  a  harbour  for  the  people  of  Catana ; 
but  by  a  subsequent  eruption  it  was  filled  up  in  1069. 

South  of  Catana  is  the  river  Sim^ethus,  Plrg.yFn.ix.  584. 
now  Giaretta,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  island,  deep  and 
muddy.     After  running  through  an  extensive  plain,  it  flows 

*  In  one  of  these  eruptions  the  filial  affection  of  two  brothers,  Anapias  and 
Amphinomns,  is  celebrated,  who  rescued  their  parents  at  the  haz'>rd  of  their  lives, 
Strab.  vi.  269;  Sencc.  hencf.  iii.  37.  vi.  36.;  Veil.  Max.  v.  4.  ext.  4.  called  pii 
fratres,  Sil.  xiv.  197. 

•f-  The  stream  of  lava  in  1699  was  four  miles  broad  tind  fifty  feet  deep.  It  at 
first  moved  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  in  one  day,  but  afterwards  it  took  four  days  to 
travel  fifteen  miles.  It  overwlielmed  a  great  part  of  Catana,  and  drove  back  the  sea 
a  considerable  way  from  the  shore. 
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into  the  top  of  the  bay  of  Catana.  Near  Its  mouth  it  throws 
up  great  quantities  of  fine  amber.  Above  the  mouth  of  this 
river  %too& Mur gentium  or  jMorgantium,  JLiv.  xxiv.  2/.  sur- 
rounded with  woody  plains,  whence  Morgantinus  ager,  the 
country,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  18.  South  of  this  is  the  river  En/ces 
and  the  Terias,  joined  by  the  Lyssus :  then  the  country  of  the 
LEONTINI,  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  IS.  ; 
formerly  called  Lcestrigonii  campi,  Sil.  xiv.  116.  Their  chief 
town  Leontini  or  Leontium,  now  Lentini,  stood  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  Terias,  several  miles  from  the  sea,  near 
the  lake  of  Biveri.  The  hills  on  the  east  are  hollowed  into 
many  large  cavities,  M'here  saltpetre  is  produced  in  great 
quantities. 

The  Leontines,  being  attacked  by  the  Syracusans,  sent  their 
countryman  Gorgias,  a  famous  orator,  to  solicit  assistance 
from  the  Athenians,  which  furnished  that  people  with  a  pre- 
text for  undertaking  their  fatal  expedition  to  Sicily,  Diodor. 
xii.  53.  and  83. 

South-east  of  Leontini  is  the  small  river  Pantagins,  v.  -ies, 
now  Porcari,  rocky  at  its  mouth,  Vir.  JPjn.  iii.  688.  South 
of  this  was  the  town  Megara,  -oriDii,  vel  -<r;  or  MegXris, 
-tdis,  on  a  bay  of  that  name,  into  Mhich  run  the  rivers  Myla, 
Liv.  xxiv.  30.  and  Alcibon  or  Alabis,  Sil.  xiv.  228.  Megara 
was  anciently  called  Hybla,  Strah.  vi.  267.  built  by  Hyblon 
a  Sicilian  king,  Thiicydid.  vi.  4.  It  did  not  exist  in  the  time 
of  Strabo,  but  the  name  Avas  given  to  an  adjoining  mountain 
or  plain,  famous  for  producing  honey,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  16.  10. 
Ih.  199.;  whence  Apes  Plyhlccu,  Virg.  Eel.  i.  55.  and  Mella 
HyhlcEU,  for  the  most  excellent  honey.  Martial,  xi.  43.  and 
ii.  46.  vii.  SJ. 

Near  the  place  where  Megara  stood  is  the  town  AUGUSTA, 
which  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  in 
1693.  It  has  been  since  rebuilt  on  a  regular  plan,  and  is  now 
said  to  contain  eighteen  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  only  nine 
miles  from  Syracuse  by  sea,  but  eighteen  by  land.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  on  a  peninsula,  was  Thapsus  or  Tajisus,  in 
a  low  situation,  Virg.  ibid,  not  for  from  Syracuse. 

SYRACUS^E,  Syracuse,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  island, 
was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Corinth  under  Archias,  Strah. 
vi.  269.*  It  became  so  great  a  city  that  the  circuit  of  its 
walls  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  stadia,  or  twenty- 
two  English  miles  and   a  half.     It  was  of  a  triangular  form, 

*  One  of  the  Heraclidae,  Thucydid.  vi.  3.  supposed  to  be  descended  from  Bac- 
chus; whence  the  whole  colony  is  called  Bacchiadx,  hiviari  gens  orta  Vorintho, 
Ovid.  Met.  v.  407. 
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and  consisted  of  five  parts  or  towns  ;  Ortygia,  or  the  island 
called  JVasos  or  Ni/o-ov,  which  was  all  that  the  Greeks  at  first 
occupied,  after  having  expelled  the  Sicilians,  Thucydid.  vi.  3.; 
AcRADiNA,  that  faced  the  sea ;  Tycha  or  Tyche,  joined  to 
Acradina  on  the  east ;  Neapolis,  or  the  New  City,  which 
lay  along  the  side  of  the  great  port ;  and  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity Epipol^,  Liv.  XXV.  24.  and  25.  But  as  Epipolce 
was  little  inhabited,  Cicero  divides  Syracuse  only  into  four 
parts,  Verr.  iv.  53-  hence  it  is  called  quadruplices  Syra- 
cuse, Auson.  de  clar.  urh.  The  island  was  joined  to  Acradina 
by  a  bridge.  In  the  island  was  the  famous  fountain  Arethusa,* 
which  emitted  a  copious  stream  of  the  sweetest  water,  resem- 
bling a  river,  and  abounding  with  fishes,  Cic.  Ibid,  It  was 
supposed  to  communicate  with  the  river  Alpheus  at  Olympia 
in  Elis,  which  was  believed  to  run  below  ground  under  the  sea 
for  above  five  hundred  miles,  and  to  issue  at  the  mouth  of  this 
fountain,  Virg.  ^m.  iii.  692. ;  JE,cl.  x.  1.  and  4. ;  Cic.  ibid.; 
Ovid.  Met.  v.  573. ;  hence  it  was  said  to  smell  of  ordure 
during  the  Olympic  games,  Strah.  ib.  and  to  emit  excrements, 
Senec.  Nat.  Q.  iii.  2.  This  communication  between  Arethusa 
and  Alphcus  Pausanias  mentions  as  a  fact  which  he  believed, 
and  endeavom-s  to  confirm  by  similar  instances,  v.  7*  vii.  23. 
and  Strabo  as  formally  refutes  it,  vi.  270.  and  271. ;  Plin. 
xxxi.  5.  s.  30. ;  Senec.  Q.  Nat.  iii.  21.  and  26.f  Epipolce, 
which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  was  first  surrounded 
with  a  wall  by  Dionysius  the  elder,  a  part  of  which  was  called 
Hexapylon,  v.  -wn,  from  its  having,  as  is  supposed,  six  gates, 
Liv.  XXV.  24.  Dionysius  is  said  to  have  employed  in  this  work 
more  than  sixty  thousand  men,  besides  builders,  and  to  have 
urged  it  with  such  vigour,  that  in  twenty  days  he  completed 
the  wall  thirty  stadia,  or  four  miles  and  three  quarters  long, 
and  so  high  and  thick  as  to  set  at  defiance  any  assault  from 
besiegers  ;  being  also  secured  by  towers  at  proper  distances, 
Diodor.  xiv.  18. 

The  city  is  now  confined  to  Ortygia,  or  the  island  alone, 
which  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  about  two  miles  in  circumference, 
and  lies  between  two  bays,  the  great  and  small  harbour.     It 

*  The  insula  or  insular  division  was  tlie  cliief  part  of  the  city.  After  Syracuse 
was  taken  by  Marcellus,  the  Romans  prohibited  the  native  citizens  from  inhabiting 
this  quarter  ;  because  it  could  be  defended  by  a  handful  of  men,  and,  on  that  side, 
the  city  could  be  approached  from  the  sea,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  32.  and  38. 

•f  The  poets  represent  Arethusa  as  a  nymph,  who  being  beloved  by  Alpheiis,  the 
god  ot  the  river  of  that  name,  flying  from  him,  was  changed  into  a  fountain,  whose 
waters  running  below  ground  from  Elis  to  Sicily,  first  burst  forth  in  Ortygia,  Ovid. 
Met.  V.  577.  &c.  Stat.  Silv.  i.  2.  203.  whence  she  is  called  Alpheias,  -adis,  the 
Alphean  nyva^\i,Ovid.  Met.  v.  487.  and  the  waters  of  the  fountain,  Eleee  undee,  ib. 
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contains  about  eighteen  thousand  inhabitants.  In  the  dreadful 
earthquake  on  the  11th  of  January,  1693,  which  proved  so 
fatal  to  Sicily,  one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Syracuse 
perished  under  the  ruins  of  their  houses.  The  earth  shook 
during  the  space  of  four  minutes,  and  overturned  almost  every 
city  on  the  eastern  coast.  Above  sixty  thousand  persons  lost 
their  lives. 

Arethusa  is  now  a  mere  pool  of  brackish  water.  The  waves 
have  found  a  passage  to  it  througli  the  rocks,  which  repeated 
earthquakes  have  spht,  and  not  a  fish  is  to  be  seen  in  it. 

The  principal  remains  of  antiquity  at  Syracuse  are  several 
temples,  one  of  them  the  temple  of  Minerva,  converted  into  a 
Christian  church  ;  a  theatre,  and  an  amphitiieatre  ;  many 
sepulchres  and  catacombs,  or  subterraneous  repositories  of 
dead  bodies  ;  the  Latomicc  and  the  ear  of  Dionysius. 

The  catacombs  or  subterraneous  vaults  are  formed  in  streets 
or  alleys  cut  through  one  continued  stratum  of  soft  stone,  and 
crossing  one  another  in  many  directions.  They  are  more 
regular  than  the  catacombs  of  St.  Januariiis  at  Naples. 
Those  at  Rome  are  not  to  be  compared  to  either.  At  stated 
distances  are  large  circular  rooms  lined  with  stucco,  and 
pierced  at  top  to  admit  light  and  air.  On  each  side  of  the 
walls  are  recesses  cut  into  the  rock,  and  in  the  floor  of  these 
cavities  coffins  of  all  sizes  have  been  hollowed  out.  In  some 
places  there  are  twenty  troughs,  one  behind  another.  Skeletons 
have  been  often  found  in  them  with  a  piece  of  money  in  their 
mouths.     Some  of  these  are  of  great  antiquity. 

The  Latomia;,  or  Laiitumije,  was  a  prison  of  immense 
extent  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  by  Dionysius,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  27. 
and  55.  now  converted  into  a  subterraneous  garden  filled  with 
the  finest  shrubs  and  fruit  trees,  which  bear  with  vast  lux- 
uriance. 

The  Ear  of  Dionysius,  as  Mr.  Brydone  informs  us,  is  a  huge 
cavern  cut  out  of  the  hard  rock  in  the  form  of  the  human  ear, 
eighty  feet  high,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  said  to 
have  been  so  contrived  that  the  sounds  from  below  were  col- 
lected into  a  point,  as  into  a  focus,  which  was  called  the 
Tympanum,  and  coumiunicated  with  a  small  apartment  where 
the  tyrant  used  to  conceal  himself,  and  thus  overhear  what  was 
said  by  the  prisoners.  When  this  apartment  was  finished  he 
put  to  death  the  workmen  employed  in  making  it,  that  no  one 
might  know  its  use.  Here  he  confined  such  as  he  suspected 
to  be  his  enemies  ;  and  by  overhearing  their  conversation, 
judged  of  their  guilt,  and  condemned  or  acquitted  them 
accordingly. 

M  2  Mr. 
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Mr.  Swinburne  says  that  this  cavern  is  eighteen  feet  wide 
and  fifty-eight  feet  high,  and  runs  into  the  heart  of  the  hill  in 
the  form  of  a  capital  S  ;  the  sides  are  chiseled  very  smooth, 
and  the  roof  coved,  gradually  narrowing  to  as  sharp  a  point 
as  a  Gothic  arch  ;  along  this  point  runs  a  groove  or  channel, 
which  served,  as  is  supposed,  to  collect  the  sounds  that  rose 
from  the  speakers  below,  and  convey  them  to  a  pipe  in  a 
small  double  cell  above,  where  they  were  heard  with  the 
greatest  distinctness. 

This  hearing-place  has  now  lost  its  virtue  ;  but  the  echo  at 
the  mouth  of  the  grotto  is  very  loud  :  the  tearing  of  a  piece  of 
paper  makes  as  great  a  noise  as  a  smart  blow  of  a  cudgel  on  a 
board,  and  a  gun  gives  a  report  like  thunder,  that  vibrates  for 
some  seconds;  but  farther  in,  these  extraordinary  effects 
cease.  Rings  are  still  found  in  the  corners  of  the  walls,  where 
no  doubt  the  more  obnoxious  criminals  were  fastened. 

Mr.  Swinburne  makes  this  excavation  part  of  the  large 
Latomicc  on  the  skirts  of  JVeapolis,  a  most  extraordinary 
spot.  It  consists  of  a  very  spacious  court  or  area,  round 
which  runs  a  wall  of  rock  of  great  height,  so  artfully  cut  as  to 
cause  the  upper  part  to  project  visibly  out  of  the  perpendicular 
line,  and  thereby  defeat  every  attempt  to  climb  up.  Near  the 
summit  of  the  rock  is  a  channel  which  conveys  part  of  the 
waters  of  the  aqueduct  to  the  city,  and  can  with  ease  at  any 
time  be  stopped  and  turned  into  the  Latomicc.  In  the  centre 
of  the  court  is  a  huge  insulated  stone,  and  upon  it  the  ruins  of 
a  guard-house  ;  vast  caverns  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the 
rocks,  and  serve  for  saltpetre  works  and  roperies.  The  sub- 
terraneous garden,  which  others  make  the  Latomicc,  is  in 
Acradina,  and  belongs  to  a  convent  of  Capuchin  friars.  It  is 
thought  to  have  been  originally  a  quarry,  and  afterwards  con- 
verted into  a  prison.  Mr.  Brydone  says,  that  most  part  of  it 
is  about  one  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  earth. 

The  great  harbour  is  at  the  south  of  the  island;  it  is  between 
five  and  six  miles  round.  Two  miles  south  from  the  island  is 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Andpiis,  Liv.  xxiv.  36.  south  of  which 
was  the  suburb  of  Olympium,  //».  33.  where  are  still  the 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  which  Gclo  en- 
riched with  the  spoils  of  the  Carthaginians  about  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  years  ago.  This  river  is  very  clear  and 
deep.  It  is  joined  on  the  south  by  another  river  that  rises 
from  a  round  pond,  twenty  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty-eight 
feet  deep,  the  water  of  which  is  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  full  of 
fish.  It  was  anciently  called  Cyane,  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  10.  26. 
now  Pisma.  about  six  miles  from  Anapus.     Here  it  was  that 
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Pluto  struck  the  earth  with  his  sceptre,  and  plunged  into  the 
infernal  regions  with  Proserpine,  whom  he  had  carried  off 
from  the  fiowery  fields  of  Enna  ;  here  the  nymph  Cyune 
attempted  to  stop  him,  and  was  metamorphosed  into  a  fountain, 
Ovid.  Met.  V.  412.  &c. 

South  of  the  great  harbour  is  the  promontory  Plemmyrium, 
now  Massa  Oliveri,  called  by  Virgil  loidosum,  because 
frequently  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  raging  sea,  Jlii)i.  iii. 
693.  Here  Nicias,  the  general  of  the  Athenians,  erected  for- 
tifications, but  they  were  soon  after  taken  by  Gylippus,  the 
general  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Syracusans,  which  greatly  distressed  the  Athenians. 

From  the  small  harbour,  which  was  next  to  Acradina,  Mar- 
cellus  attempted  to  take  Syracuse  ;  but  being  prevented  by 
the  engines  of  Archimedes,  Polyb.  viii.  8.  he  converted  the 
siege  into  a  blockade,  IJv.  xxiv.  34.  He  at  last  became 
master  of  the  place,  partly  by  force,  partly  by  intestine  trea- 
chery, in  the  third  year  of  the  siege.  Id.  xxv.  23. — 32.  Livy 
says  he  would  hardly  have  gained  so  much  booty  if  he  had 
taken  Carthage  itself.  //>.* 

South  of  Syracuse  are  the  rivers  Cacypnnis,  now  Casibili, 
Asincirus,  near  which  Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian 
generals,  were  taken  prisoners;  and  Helorus,  v.  -nm,  running 
into  the  sea  through  a  fertile  plain,  Virs^.  JKn.  iii.  Gf^S.  called 
Heloria  Tempe,  by  Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  487.  O'l  it  stands  a  to^vn 
of  the  same  name. 

At  a  small  distance  from  this  is  Pachynus  or  Cape  Passaro, 
the  southernmost  point  of  the  island,  Plrg.  ih.  699.  where  was 
a  harbour,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  34. ;  it  is  a  barren  island  of  about  a 
mile  round,  with  a  small  fort  on  it. 

West  from  Pachynus  was  Odysseum  Promontoriiim,  the 
promontory  of  Ulysses  ;  where  some  authors  place  the  harbour 
of  Efdissa,  mentioned  by  Cicero,  Verr.  v.  34.  and  read  porius 

Odyssece :  See  Gra:vius  on  the  passage. West  of  this  stood 

CAMARINA,  near  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  which  being 
drained,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Apollo,  occasioned  a  pesti- 
lence ;  Et  fails  ')iun<]uam  coyiccssa  moveri,  Serv.  in.  Virg. 
iEn.  iii.  700.;  Sil.  xiv.  199.  But  this  may  be  better 
explained  from  the  nature  of  the  lake  itself,  which  is  at  least 
as  low  as  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  that  it  could  never  possibly 
be  drained.  Its  waters  are  sulphureous,  and  boil  up  violently 
in  several  places. 

*  At  tins  time  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  first  got  a  taste  for  the  works  of  the 
Greek  artists,  which  they  ever  afterwards  sought  with  such  eagerness  and  rapacity. 
Liv.  xxv.  40. 

West 
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West  from  Camarina  is  GELA,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  anciently  a  large  city,  now  Terranova :  the  inhabitants 
were  called  Gelenses,  Cic.  Terr.  iii.  43.  iv.  33.  Virgil  calls 
the  country  carnjii  Geloi.  Through  these  plains  runs  the  river 
HIMERA,  which  divides  the  island  into  two  parts,  and  was 
the  boundary  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  tyrants  of 
Syracuse,  Liv.  xxiv.  6. ;  near  the  mouth  of  which  stood 
Plialarium,  a  castle  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  called  Ecnomes, 
now  monte  Ltcata,  where  Phalaris  is  said  to  have  kept  his 
brazen  bull,  Diodor.  xix.  108. 

South  of  this  stood  AGRIGENTUM  or  Acragas,  near  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  four  miles  from  its  harbour,  and  about  one 
thousand  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  whence 
it  makes  a  noble  appearance  at  a  distance.  A  stream  of  the 
same  name  runs  past  it,  Poli/h.  ix.  21.  It  was  the  largest 
city  in  the  island  next  to  Syracuse,  and  at  one  time  contained 
above  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  Diodor.  xiii.  82.  who 
were  remarkable  for  their  hospitality,  as  also  for  their  luxury 
and  magnificence,  Ih.  83.  Plato  said  of  them,  that  they  built 
as  if  they  were  always  to  live,  and  supped  as  if  they  were 
never  to  sup  again.  When,  in  conjunction  with  Gelon,  the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  they  defeated  the  Carthaginians  at  Himera, 
so  many  captives  fell  into  their  power,  that  several  private 
persons  had  five  hundred  each  to  their  share.  But  most  of 
these  prisoners  being  the  property  of  the  public,  were 
employed  in  hewing  stones  for  building  temples,  in  making 
common  sewers  below  ground,  and  in  digging  out  of  the  solid 
rock  a  large  fish-pond,  seven  furlongs  round  and  thirty  feet 
deep,  Diodor.  xi.  25.  which  is  now  quite  dry,  and  converted 
into  a  garden,  Sivinhurne.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius 
was  three  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  sixty  broad,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  high,  the  largest  in  the  island,  Diodor. 
xiii.  82.  The  sculpture  on  part  of  the  walls  answers  to  Vir- 
gil's description  of  the  painting  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at 
Carthage,  ^n.  i.  453.  which,  although  called  pictura  by  the 
poet,  V.  464.  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  carving  on  the  doors 
or  roof,  as  Pmisan.  i.  24.  v.  10.  viii.  45.  x.  19.  for  it 
appears  that  the  art  of  painting  was  unknown  in  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war,  PUn.  xxxv.  3.  5.  6.  Agrigentum  was  at  this 
period  governed  by  THERON,  under  whose  wise  administra- 
tion it  enjoyed  the  greatest  prosperity.  But  his  son  Thrasy- 
dffius  having  imprudently  engaged  in  war  with  the  Syracusans, 
was  defeated  by  Hiero,  the  son  of  Gelon  ;  and  being  deposed, 
perished  in  exile.  The  Agrigentines  reestablished  a  popular 
government,  and  obtained  peace  from  Hiero,  about  the  same 

time 
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time  that  the  Fabii  were  cut  off  by  the  Veientes  at  Cremera, 
Diodor.  xi.  53.  The  Agrigentmes  sometime  afterwards  con- 
tended with  the  Syracusans  about  preeminence,  but  without 
success. 

Agrigentum  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Rhodians,  Poli/h. 
ix.  21.  or  of  lonians,  Strab.  vi.  272.  Thucydides  says  by  a 
colony  from  Gela,  (GelOi,)  who  called  it  Agragas,  from  a  neigh- 
bouring brook,  vi.  4.  ;  but  the  citadel  is  said  to  have  been 
built  long  before  by  Dj:dalus,  at  the  desire  of  Coc.^lus  King 
of  Sicily,  to  whom  that  famous  artist  had  fled  for  protection 
against  Minos  King  of  Crete,  Pausan.  vii.  4.  ;  Diodor.  iv.  JB. 
who,  having  come  into  Sicily  to  demand  that  Daedalus  should 
be  given  up  to  him,  was  deceived  by  Cocalus,  and  treache- 
rously killed,  being  suffocated  while  in  a  bath,  lb.  79. 

The  Agrigentines  flourished  long  as  a  free  people.  The 
first  that  reduced  them  to  slavery  was  PHALARIS,  originally 
a  taxgatherer,  who  accomplished  his  purpose  by  singular  art, 
and  exercised  on  his  subjects  the  greatest  cruelties. 

PERILLUS,  an  Athenian  artist,  brought  to  this  tyrant  a 
brazen  bull  of  exquisite  workmanship,  so  contrived,  that  the 
voice  of  a  person  enclosed  in  it,  with  his  tongue  cut  out,  would 
exactly  resemble  the  bellowing  of  a  bull.  Having  pointed  out 
the  wonderful  efl'ect  this  would  have,  if  set  on  a  tire  with  cri- 
minals shut  up  in  it,  and  perceiving  the  tyrant  highly  delighted 
with  the  invention,  he  expected  a  great  reward  for  his  inge- 
nuity ;  but  Phalaris  ordered  the  experiment  to  be  first  made 
on  himself,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  Agrigentum,  Cic. 
Of.n.7.;  Ovid.  Art.  Jjn.  1.(553.',  Trht.  iii.  11.  40.  He, 
however,  frequently  used  it  afterwards  for  the  punishment  of 
his  enemies,  Cic.  Pis.  18.  ;  ferr.  iv.  33.  hence  Phalarismus, 
cr.ielty  or  tyranny.  Id.  Att.  vii.  11,  12.  His  subjects  at  last 
rose  upon  him  and  put  him  to  death,  Cic.  Off',  ii.  7-  by 
stoning  him,  according  to  Valerius  Maximus,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Zeno  of  Elea,  the  philosopher,  iii.  3.  ext.  2.  as  Ovid 
says,  in  that  instrument  of  torture,  in  Ibide,  v.  439.  about 
670  years  b.  c. 

Hamilcar,  when  he  took  Agrigentum,  carried  this  famous 
bull  to  Carthage.  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  having 
destroyed  that  city  about  260  years  after,  restored  it  to  Agri- 
gentum, where  it  remained  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  when 
Diodorus  Siculus  wrote  his  history,*  xiii.  91. 

There 

*  A  similar  instrument  of  torture  is  said  to  have  been  used,  among  others,  by 
Agathocles  tjTant  of  Syracuse,  upon  the  people  of  ^gesta,  when  he  destroyed  that 
city,  Diodor.  xx.  71.  This  tjTant  appears  to  have  exceeded  Phalaris  in  every 
species  of  cruelty.    Phalaris  sometimes  shewed  himself  not  devoid  of  virtuous  feelings. 

Two 
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There  are  certain  letters  ascribed  to  Phalaris,  which  repre- 
sent him  under  a  very  different  character  from  what  he  bears 
in  history ;  but  these,  although  by  many  believed  to  be 
genuine,  are  generally  reckoned  spurious. 

After  the  death  of  Phalaris,  the  Agrigentines  long  enjoyed 
liberty.  Thero  or  Theron,  who  M'as  contemporary  with 
Xerxes,  ruled  with  such  moderation,  that  the  people  never 
were  more  happy,  Dioclor.  xi.  53.  When  the  Athenians  in- 
vaded Sicily,  the  Agrigentines  formed  an  alliance  with  them 
from  jealousy  of  the  Syracusans,  Diodor.  xiii.  4.;  but  finding, 
that  instead  of  friends  they  had  got  masters,  they  soon  changed 
sides.  About  seven  years  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
before  Syracuse,  the  Carthaginians  sent  a  large  army  into 
Sicily  under  Hamilcar,  who  obliged  the  inhabitants  of  Agri- 
gentum  to  leave  their  city,  and  plundered  it.  It  was  again 
restored  abovit  sixty  years  after  by  Timoleon,  who  defeated 
the  Carthaginians.  It  must  have  speedily  acquired 
strength  ;  for  in  about  twenty-four  years  we  find  it  engaging 
in  war  with  Agathocles.  Before  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  in 
Sicily,  the  Agrigentines  had  been  subjected  to  despotism  by 
Phiniias,  who  was  supported  by  the  Carthaginians ;  but 
encouraged  by  the  assistance  of  the  Epirots,  they  expelled 
their  tyrant  with  the  Carthaginian  garrison,  and  joined  the 
confederacy  of  the  other  Grecian  states  in  Sicily  under 
Pyrrhus,  Diodor.  xxii.  1 1 .  and  14.  After  the  departure  of  that 
prince  they  again  submitted  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  made 
Agrigentiun  their  head-quarters  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  Polyh.  i.  17-.  It  was  therefore  attacked  by  the 
Romans,  lb.  and  taken  after  a  blockade  of  some  months,  Ih. 
19.  ;  Diodor.  xxiii.  7-  During  the  long  contest  between 
these  two  states,  Agrigentum  was  repeatedly  besieged  and 
taken,  and  suffered  from  both  the  most  cruel  outrages.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  was  so  diminished  by  its  frequent 
disasters,  that  when  it  fell  imder  the  power  of  Rome,  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  new  settlers  were  brought  to  it  from  the 
other  cities  of  Sicily  by  T.  Manlius  the  praetor ;  and  Scipio 
prescribed  that  one  half  of  the  senate  should  be  taken  from 
the  old,  and  the  other  from  the  new  citizens,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  50. 

Two  friends,  Melatiippus  and  Chariton,  had  conspired  his  death.  Chariton,  to  save 
his  friend,  determined  to  execute  the  enterprise  alone  ;  but  faihng  in  his  attempt, 
he  was  apprehended,  and  put  to  the  rack  to  make  him  discover  his  accomplices. 
This  he  bore  with  great  fortitude,  and  refused  to  make  any  discovery.  Melanippus, 
hearing  of  it,  came  to  the  tyrant,  and  told  him,  that  he  was  not  only  an  accomplice, 
but,  as  was  in  reality  the  case,  the  author  of  the  plot,  and  begged  that  he  might 
siifTer  in  place  of  his  friend.  Phalaris,  admiring  such  generosity,  pardoned  them 
both.     JElian,  ii.  4, 

After 
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After  this  we  find  very  little  mention  made  of  Agrigentum  in 
the  Roman  authors  ;  Strabo  says  that  only  the  vestiges  of  its 
former  greatness  remained  in  his  time,  vi.  272. 

The  present  town  of  GIRGENTI  occupies  the  mountain 
on  which  the  ancient  citadel  stood,  and  contains  near  20,000 
people.  The  remains  of  antiquity  here  are  more  considerable 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  island.  They  lie  about  a  mile 
from  the  modern  city,  and  consist  chiefly  of  temples,  cata- 
combs, and  sepulchres.  Of  the  temples,  the  most  entire  are 
those  of  Venus  and  Concord  ;  and  of  the  tombs,  that  of  The- 
ron.  The  stone  of  these  buildings  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
whole  mountain,  a  concretion  of  sea-sand  and  shells  full  of  per- 
forations, of  a  hard  and  durable  texture,  and  of  a  deep  reddish 
brown  colour.  The  walls  of  the  old  town  were  in  a  great 
measure  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
anciently  famous  for  its  breed  of  horses,  Virg.  jKn.  iii.  704. 

West  from  Agrigentum  was  CamTcus,  the  seat  of  Cocalus, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  where  Minos  was  killed,  Strab. 
vi.  273. ;  Hcrodot.  i.  109.  as  it  is  said,  while  bathing,   Ovid. 

in  Ibin,  291. West  from  this  is  the  river  Halycus,  at  the 

mouth  of  which  stood  Hkraclea,  called  MinOa,  Liv.  xxiv. 
35.  ;  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  50.  because  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Minos,  when  he  came  into  Sicily  in  quest  of  Daedalus  : 
the  inhabitants  were  called  Heraclienses,  OV.  Verr.  iii.  43. — 
West  of  this  is  the  river  Hypsa,  Plin.  iii.  8.  joined  by  the 
CrimessKS,  Critnlsr/s,  or  Crinisu.s,  Virg.  ^-En.  v.  38.  near  which 
Timoleon  defeated  the  Carthaginians  ^ith  an  army  greatly 
inferior  in  number,  and  obliged  them  to  leave  the  island, 
JVep.  in  Timoleonte,  2.  Not  far  from  the  mouth  of  this  river, 
now  called  Maduine,  on  the  west  side  stood  SELINUS, 
founded  by  the  people  of  Megara,  Thucydid.  vi.  4. ;  named 
from  the  quantity  of  wild  parsley  {(tcXivou)  which  grows 
there  ;  so  likewise  the  river,  Strab.  xvii.  834.  called  Palmosa 
by  Virgil,  from  its  palm-trees,  ^n.  iii.  705. ;  which  Cicero 
says  abounded  in  those  parts,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  33.  s.  87-  This 
is  not  now  the  case  ;  hence  it  is  supposed  the  poet  alludes  to 
the  dwarf  palm,  or  palmetto,  which  here  covers  the  waste 
lands.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Seliiumtii.  They  made 
a  brave  defence  against  the  Carthaginians  under  Hannibal, 
and  suffered  dreadful  cruelties  after  the  city  was  taken,  about 
the  359th  year  of  Rome,  Dindor.  xiii.  55. — 60.  But  the 
Carthaginians  were  soon  after  expelled  by  Hermocrates 
the  Syracusan,  lb.  63.  They,  however,  again  took  the  place, 
and  having  destroyed  it,  transported  the  inhabitants  to  Lily- 
baeum,  Id.  xxiv.  1.     It  seems  to  have  been  restored;  for 

it 
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it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  first  considerable  places  in  the 
island  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  one  of  the  last  they  aban- 
doned.    It  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  tlie  Normans. 

The  ancient  greatness  of  Selinus  is  proved  by  the  vestiges 
of  it  which  still  remain,  forming  the  most  extraordinary 
assemblage  of  ruins  in  Europe.  They  lie  in  several  stu- 
pendous heaps,  with  many  columns  still  erect,  and  at  a 
distance  resemble  a  large  town  crowded  with  steeples.  The 
ruins  of  three  temples  of  the  old  Doric  order  are  chiefly 
remarkable;  one  of  them  is  said  to  have  been  about  three 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  and  thirty-nine  feet  broad. 

Near  Selinus  was  Thermce  Selimintice,  Strab.  vi.  275.  now 
Sciacca,  the  scene  of  bloody  feuds  between  two  noble  families 
called  Luna  and  Perollo,  which  originated  from  a  preference 
given  to  the  former  in  a  love  affair,  by  the  influence  of  King 
Martin  ;  see  Swinburne,  xxxv.  Sciacca  stands  upon  a  very 
steep  rock  hanging  over  the  sea,  and  excavated  in  every 
direction  into  prodigious  magazines,  where  the  corn  of  the 
neighbouring  territory,  which  is  very  fertile,  is  deposited  for 
exportation.  It  contains  about  thirteen  thousand  inhabitants. 
At  the  eastern  foot  of  the  hill  are  several  mineral  springs, 
one  of  them  impregnated  with  sulphur,  hot  enough  to  boil  an 
egg.  Fragments  of  the  conduits,  pipes,  and  buildings  of  the 
ancient  baths,  are  still  extant. 

The  most  westerly  point  of  Sicily  was  called  LILYBiEUM, 
now  cape  Soiio  or  Marsalla,ii-p\sdn  neck  of  land  projecting  a 
few  miles  into  the  sea,  and  for  some  space  covered  with  shal- 
low water,  f^irg.  JEn.  iii.  706.  There  was  a  town  and  har- 
bour near  it  of  the  same  name,  built  by  the  Carthaginians, 
and  strongly  fortified,  Diodor.  xxii.  14.  which  sustained  a 
siege  against  the  Romans  for  ten  years  in  the  first  Punic  war, 
/(/.  xxiv.  fin. 

Near  Lilybseum  are  three  small  islands,  called  iEoAXEs  or 
j^gusce,  from  JEgnsa,  one  of  their  number,  near  which  the 
Romans,  under  Lutatius  Catulus,  defeated  the  Carthaginians, 
under  Hanno,  in  a  sea-fight,  which  put  an  end  to  the  first 
Punic  war,  after  it  had  lasted  twenty- four  years,  Polyh.  i.  60. 
Peace  was  granted  to  them  on  condition  that  they  should 
give  up  all  Sicily,  and  pay  to  the  Romans  annually  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  talents  of  silver  for  twenty  years,  Polyb. 
i.  62. 

The  first  town  north  of  the  cape  was  Motye,  near  the  pro- 
montory iEoETHARsuM  or  j^githa/lwn;  then  Drepanum, 
now  Trapani,  so  named  from  the  shore  being  there  bent  in 
the  form  of  a  scythe,  {'^pe-n-ai'oi',)  fifteen  miles  from  Lilybffium. 

Virgil 
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Virgil  makes  JEneas  call  this  coast  illcetahilis,  because  un- 
fertile, j^n.  iii.  707-  or  because  he  there  lost  his  father 
Anchises,  lb. 

North  of  this  was  mount  ERYX,  the  highest  in  the  island 
except  ^Etna,  hence  compared  by  Virgil  to  Athos  and  the 
Apennines,  ^^n.  xii.  701-  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  Venus,  lb.  whence  she  is  called  Erycina, 
Virg.  j3^n.  v.  Jbd. ;  Horat.  od.  i.  2.  23.  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Eryx,  the  son  of  Venus  and  Butes,  a  prince  of  this 
island,  who  is  reported  to  have  contended  with  Hercules  in 
boxing,  Diodor.  iv.  23.  enriched  with  gifts  by  iEneas,  and 
hence  held  in  great  veneration,  Diodor.  iv.  83.  The  slaves 
who  attended  this  temple  were  called  Venerii,  Cic.  Ccecil.lJ. 
In  the  second  Punic  war  a  temple  was  built  to  Venus 
Erycina  at  Rome,  Liv.  xxii.  9.  and  10.  without  the  CoUine 
gate. 

Below  the  top  of  the  mountain  stood  the  town  ERYX,  a 
place  of  great  strength.  Hamilcar,  general  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  possessed  this  town,  Po/i/h.  i.  58.  and  Dre- 
panum,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Romans  after  the  battle  of 
iEgates,  was  obliged  to  evacuate  both,  lyiiK  xxi.  41.  xxviii. 
41.  and  submit  to  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  victors. 

North-east  from  Eryx  stood  tEGESTA  or  Segesta,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  ^Eneas,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  33.  and  the  work 
conducted  by  JEgestHS,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  city,  or  by 
a  body  of  men  sent  from  Italy  by  Philoctetes  under  ^Egestus, 
a  Trojan.  Sirab.  vi.  272.     It  lay  upon  a  ridge  of  hills  gently 
sloping  towards  the  north,  and  embraced  the  city,  called  by 
^Eneas  Scamander  and  Siinois,    Strabo.  xiii.  008.  to  which 
Virgil  is  supposed  to  allude,  jUn.  v.  634.  and  7^6. ;  for  his 
Acesta  is  the  same   with  iEgesta,  lb.  718.  and  JhO.     The 
emporium,  or  port  of  Segesta,  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
near  the  spot  where  Castelomare  now  stands.     Segesta  had 
the  advantage  of  hot  mineral  Avaters,  which  are  still  used  for 
medical  purposes.     Of  the  ruins   of  Segesta,  the  chief  is  a 
Doric  temple  of  thirty-six  columns,   all  entire,  except  one, 
which  has  been  damaged  by  lightning.     This  edifice  is   a 
parallelogram  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  by  sixty-six. 
PANORMUS,  now  Palermo,  the  present  capital  of  Sicily, 
was  so  named  from  the  excellence  of  its  harbour,  Diodor.  xxii. 
14.     It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Phanicians,  after- 
wards possessed  by  the  Greeks,    Thucydid.  vi.  2.  for  some 
time  the  chief  place  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  taken   by  the 
Romans  in  the  first  Punic  war,  Folyb.  i.  38.  who  ever  after- 
wards retained  possession  of  it,  Liv.  xxiv.  36.  xxix.  1.     It 

always 
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always  continued  faithful  to  the  Roman  republic  and  empire, 
till  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Saracens,  a.  821,  who  made 
it  their  metropolis.  The  Normans  took  it  from  the  Infidels, 
and  made  it  the  seat  of  their  empire,  a.  107 1. 

About  a  mile  west  of  Palermo  is  mount  Ercta  or  Eircta, 
now  Pellegrino,  Avhich  Hamilcar  Barcas  strongly  fortified 
towards  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  Diodor.  xxii.  14.  and 
preserving  a  free  communication  with  the  sea,  maintained  it 
five  years  against  the  Romans,  till  he  was  obliged,  by  the 
necessities  of  his  country,  to  give  it  up,  with  the  rest  of  the 
island.  On  this  mount  now  stands  the  shrine  of  Saint  Rosalia, 
the  protectress  of  Palermo. — On  the  east  of  the  city  is  the 
little  river  Orethus,  now  Amutiraglio,  on  the  banks  of 
which  Cfficilius  Metellus  defeated  the  Carthaginians,  Polyb. 
i.  40. 

A  few  miles  east  from  Panormus  stood  HIMERA,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  Pli)i.  iii.  8.  founded  by  the  people  of 
Zancle  or  Messana,  Strah.  vi.  272,  taken  and  destroyed  by 
Hannibal,  a  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  first  Punic 
war,  Diodor.  xiii.  59.  The  citizens  who  survived  built 
Thermcc  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  35. 

The  next  town  on  the  east  was  Cepluiledum,  -dium,  v.  -dis, 
Cic.  Verr.  ii.  52.  now  Cephaludi ;  then  the  river  Mondlus 
and  the  town  Halesa,  Cic.  ib.  7-  Calacta,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  43. 
HALUNTIUM,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  23.  Agathyrna,  Liv.xxvi.  40. 
Tynddris  on  the  river  Helicon.  Myl^,  near  the  river  Lon- 
ganus,  twenty-five  miles  from  Peloris,  Strah.  vi.  66.  Then 
Naui.ochus,  and  betAveen  these  a  temple  of  Diana  Facelina, 
on  the  river  Melas  or  3Ielan,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  486.  where  the 
oxen  of  the  sun  were  supposed  to  be  kept,  Ih.  and  on  this 
shore  something  like  their  ordure  was  imagined  to  be  thrown 
out  by  the  sea,  Plin.  ii,  98.  In  the  bay  between  Mylee  and 
Naulochus,  Sextus  Pompeius  was  defeated  by  Agrippa  in  a 
sea-fight.  Suet.  Aug.  16.  Veil.  ii.  79. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  interior  part  of  Sicily  is 
covered  by  mount  iEtna,  now  Gihello,  an  insulated  mountain, 
one  of  the  largest  volcanoes  in  the  world.  It  is  about  two 
miles  in  perpendicular  height,  and  above  one  hundred  miles 
in  circumference  at  the  base  ;  some  make  it  considerably 
more.*     It  is  divided  into  three  circles  or  zones,  the  largest 

*  The  Abbe  Spallanzani  says,  /Etna  covers  a  space  of  180  miles,  and  in  its 
height  above  the  sea  considerably  exceeds  two  miles.  The  borders  of  the  crater  of 
.'l-'.tna  are  never  less  than  a  mile  in  circuit.  In  the  dreadful  eruption  of  1669,  they 
were  enlarged  to  six  miles.     Vol.  i.  p.  195. 

and 
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and  lowest  of  which  is  called  Piemnntese,  and  occupies  a 
breadth  of  eighteen  miles  of  rich  cultivation  :  the  second, 
Regione  Si/Ivosa,  or  Nemnrosa,  the  woody  region,  six  miles : 
and  the  third,  Regione  deserta,  Netta  or  Scopetra,  the  barren 
region,  also  six  miles,  always  covered  with  snow,  but  the 
lower  part  of  it  only  in  winter.  Thus  the  whole  ascent  is 
about  thirty  miles.  It  appears  at  a  distance  like  a  vast 
regular  cone  terminating  in  a  point.  The  present  crater  of  this 
immense  volcano  is  a  circle  of  about  three  miles  and  a  half  in 
circumference,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  iii,  8.  It 
shelves  down  on  each  side,  and  forms  a  regular  hollow,  like  a 
vast  amphitheatre.  Near  the  centre  of  the  crater  is  the  great 
mouth  of  the  volcano,  whence  issue  volumes  of  smoke,  and 
sometimes  fire. 

The  appearance  of  the  rising  sun  from  the  top  of  iEtna  is 
esteemed  one  of  the  grandest  objects  in  nature.  The  extent 
of  the  prospect  is  immense.  Several  smaller  mountains  of 
considerable  bulk  *  rise  on  the  sides  of  iEtna  in  different  parts, 
and  from  some  one  of  these  the  great  eruptions  have  burst 
forth,  and  not  from  the  crater  at  the  top. 

The  first  ancient  author  who  mentions  an  eruption  of 
mount  iEtna  is  Pindar.  From  the  silence  of  Homer  concern- 
ing it,  it  is  supposed  that  either  there  had  never  been  an 
eruption  before  his  time,  or  at  least  not  for  many  ages.  The 
first  eruption  is  said  to  have  happened  in  the  time  of  Pytha- 
goras. From  that  time  till  the  hattle  of  Pharsalia  there  were 
one  hundred  eruptions.  Thucydides,  after  mentioning  an 
eruption  in  the  Peloponnesian  Avar,  about  the  year  of  Rome 
329,  says  it  happened  the  fiftieth  year  after  the  first  eruption, 
and  that  there  had  beea  three  eruptions  from  the  time  that 
Sicily  was  inhabited  by  the  Greeks,  iii.  116. f 

On  the  north  of  /Etna  was  the  town  Tissa,  near  the  river 
Onahahi;  the  inhabitants,  Tissenses,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  38.  On 
the  south,  Inessa,  called  also  ^Etna  ;  Diodor.  xi.  49.  and  7^. 
West  of  it,  Centunpa,  -pec,  or  -jie,  on  the  Cyiunosonis, 
Thucydid.  vi.  94.;  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  29.  between  \\\Qm,^dramim, 
or  Hadraman,  built  by  Dionysius,  Diodor.  xiv.  38.  South 
of  it,  Hyhla  Major.  There" were  two  other  touns  in  Sicily 
called  Hyhla,  besides  this;  Hyhla  P«/-f«, called  also  Megura, 
and  Hyhla  Minor,  or  Hera,  v.  Hercca,  near  Camar'oia. 

*  More  than  one  of  these  equal  Vesuvius  in  size.     Spallanzani. 

t  -Etna  is  termed  Typhois,  -idls,  because  the  giant  Ti/phou,  or  Typhocus,  was 
supposed  to  be  placed  under  it,  Grid.  ep.  xv.  11.  also  Tbixacria  ^Etna,  i.  e. 
Siciila,  as  being  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  island,  Virg.  Mn.  iii.  554.  which 
is  hence  called  Tellus  ^tk.ea,  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  260. 

West 
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West  from  iEtna  were  Galeria,  Diodor.  xvi.  68.  Herhita, 
Cic.  Verr.  iii.  32.  Symcethum^  on  the  Symaethus,  and  above 
it  Agyrium^  the  birthplace  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  Diodor,  i.  4. 
Assorus,  near  the  river  Chrysas,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  44.  South  of 
it  ENNA,  aUnost  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  situate  on  an 
eminence,  surrounded  by  flowery  meadows,  whence  Proser- 
pine was  carried  oif  by  Pluto,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  48. ;  Diodor.  v.  3. 
Near  it  were  several  lakes,  Jh.  the  chief  of  which  was  called 
Pergus,  Ovid.  Met.  v.  385.  At  Enna  Ceres  was  worshipped 
with  particular  devotion,  hence  she  was  called  Ennensis 
Ceres,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  49.  •/ 

East  from  this  was  the  town  Palica,  near  the  temple  of  the 
Pallci,  built  on  the  side  of  a  lake,  called  Lacus  Palicorum, 
the  waters  of  which,  in  some  places,  boiled  as  if  by  the  force 
of  fire.  This  temple  was  an  inviolable  asylum,  and  oaths  made 
in  it  were  held  most  sacred,  Diodor.  xi.  89.  A  person  con- 
victed of  having  sworn  falsely  was  drowned  in  the  lake,  Sil. 
xiv.  220.  Near  this  lake  was  Mence,  the  native  place  of 
DucETius,  a  brave  general  of  the  Sicilians,  Z)iof/or.  xi.  7^.  xii. 
29.  whose  chief  city  was  called  Trinacria,  which  Diodorus 
says  held  the  first  rank  among  the  Sicilian  towns,  though  no 
other  author  mentions  it.  After  the  death  of  Ducetius  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Syracusans,  Ih. 

There  were  several  other  interior  towns  in  Sicily,  mentioned 
by  the  classics,  as  Bidis,  near  Syracuse,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  22. ; 
Herhessus,  Liv.  xxiv.  30. ;  Tricola  or  Triocola,  now  Calata- 
hoUetta,  on  the  top  of  a  very  lofty  mountain,  of  diflticult  access, 
where  Tryplio  and  Athenio  established  the  head-quarters  of 
the  republic  of  slaves,  whom  they  rescued  from  bondage,  a.  u. 
649,  and  defended  themselves  against  the  Romans  for  four 
years,  till  they  were  reduced  by  Aquilius,  Flor.  iii.  19.  ; 
Mntella,  near  the  river  Crimissus  ;  leta,  on  mount  Ittas,  Sil. 
xiv.  272. ;  Halycce,  or  Halycia,  towards  Lilybseum,  now 
Salemi,  from  the  saltness  of  its  Avaters  and  soU ;  Petrina  or 
Petrcea,  Callipolis,  Engyon,  lb.  249.  &c. 

Sicily  is  now  divided  into  three  parts  :  Val  di  JVofo,  so 
called  from  the  principal  town  of  that  division ;  Valdi3Iazara, 
named  from  one  of  its  cities ;  and  Val  Demotia,  of  uncertain 
etymology. 

History  of  SICILY. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Sicily  vi'^ere  the  Cyclopes  and  Lestri- 
gones,  a  savage  race  of  men.  It  was  afterwards  peopled  from 
different  nations,  chiefly  from  Greece.  It  was  governed  by 
a  number  of  petty  princes,  called  Tyrants  ;  who  being  expelled, 

the 
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tlie  different  states  enjoyed  intervals  of  freedom.     The  rest  of 
Sicily  generally  followed  the  fortune  of  Syracuse,  its  capital. 

The  Carthaginians  made  many  attempts  to  become  masters 
of  the  island.  Having  formed  an  alliance  with  Xerxes  King 
of  Persia,  they  invaded  it  with  a  great  army  under  Hamilcar, 
but  were  defeated  by  Gelon  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  b.  c.  481. 
The  merits  of  Gelon  enabled  him  to  transmit  the  sovereignty  to 
his  brother  Ilicro  ;  but  IVirasyhulus,  the  son  of  Hiero,  on  ac- 
count of  his  tyrannical  behaviour,  was  expelled.  After  which 
Syracuse  enjoyed  liberty  for  sixty  years.  During  this  period  it 
was  attacked  by  the  Athenians. 

DIONYSIUS  having,  with  great  address  and  cruelty,  made 
himself  master  of  the  government,  held  it  thirty-eight  years. 
During  most  part  of  which  time  he  carried  on  war  against  the 
Carthaginians  with  various  success.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Dionysij(S,  called  the  younger,  who  equalled  him  in  cru- 
elty, but  not  in  abilities.  He  was  first  expelled  by  his  rela- 
tion Dion,  the  scholar  of  Plato,  at  whose  desire  he  had  formerly 
invited  that  philosopher  to  his  court,  but  profited  little  by  his 
instructions. 

Dion  being  assassinated  by  Calippus,  an  Athenian,  the 
tyrant  recovered  his  throne  ;  but  was  finally  expelled  by  Ti- 
MOLEON  of  Corinth,  one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Greeks, 
who  restored  liberty  to  Syracuse,  and  to  the  rest  of  Sicily, 
B.  c.  347.  Dionysius,  retiring  to  Corinth,  is  said  to  have 
been  forced  by  extreme  poverty  to  open  a  school  for  teaching 
children. 

The  Syracusans  tasted  the  sAveets  of  liberty  but  for  a  short 
time.  Agathocles,  the  son  of  a  potter,  obtained  the  sove- 
reignty, and  exercised  it  with  the  most  horrid  cruelty.  Being 
besieged  by  the  Carthaginians,  he  boldly  carried  the  war  into 
Africa,  where  at  first  he  met  with  the  greatest  success  ;  but 
suffering  a  reverse  of  fortune,  he  basely  abandoned  his  troops 
and  returned  to  Syracuse.  He  at  last  pei'ished  by  poison,  after 
a  reign  of  twenty-eight  years,  b.  c.  289. 

The  SjTacusans,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Carthaginians, 
requested  aid  from  Pyrrhus,  at  that  time  in  Italy.  His  rapid 
success  at  first  gave  them  great  hopes  ;  but  having,  by  his 
insolence  and  imprudence,  alienated  the  afi'ections  of  the 
Syracusans,  he  suddenly  left  them  exposed  to  new  calamities, 
B.C.  275. 

They  never  regained  tranquillity  till  Hiero,  a  descendant  of 
Gelon,  was  created  king.  He,  having  relinquished  the  alliance 
of  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  first  Punic  war  joined  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  during  a  peaceful  reign  of  fifty  years,  rendered  his 

subjects 
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subjects  happy.  The  troubles  which  followed  the  murder  of 
his  grandson  Hieronymits,  who  was  cut  off  for  his  cruelty, 
terminated  in  the  final  reduction  of  the  island  to  the  Romans. 
Sicily  was  the  first  country  which  they  reduced  into  the  form 
of  a  province.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  was 
subjected  successively  to  the  Saracens  and  to  the  Normans.  It 
fell  afterwards  under  the  domination  of  Spain,  and  has  long 
formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Sicily  is  governed  by  a  viceroy,  appointed  by  the  King  of 
Naples,  who  resides  at  Paleriuo.  The  principal  trade  of  the 
island  is  carried  on  at  Palermo  and  Messina.  The  exports  are 
corn,  oil,  wine,  brandy,  cheese,  salt-fish,  silk,  fruit,  manna, 
salt,  sumach  for  dying,  lemon-juice,  rags,  sulphur,  &c.  The 
imports  from  different  countries  are  too  numerous  to  be 
recounted.    Swinburne. 

Insula  tEolije,  or  the  Lipari  Islands. 

BexvvEEN  Sicily  and  Italy  are  the  islands  called  tEOLI^E 
INSUL/E,  or  bolides,  from  iEokis  their  king,  called  also 
inside  Vulcani,  Liv.  xx.  51.  or  Vulcanije,  also  LIPA- 
R/IiORUM  insulcE,  from  Lijmra,  the  chief  of  them,  Plin,  iii. 
9. ;  now  the  Lipari,  or  Lipareaii  islands,  seven  in  number. 

The  largest,  next  to  Lipara,  is  Strongyle,  now  Stromboli, 
named  from  its  round  figure,  Strab.  ib.  276.  about  ten 
miles  in  circumference,  which  emits  flames  incessantly.  Its 
crater  is  not  on  the  summit,  as  in  other  volcanoes,  but  on  its 
side,  above  two  hundred  yards  from  the  top.  In  this  mountain 
iEolus  the  god  of  the  winds,  Sil.  ix.  492.  was  supposed  to 
reside,  and  to  confine  the  winds  in  a  vast  cave,  as  in  a  prison  ; 
hence  Virgil  calls  it  iEoLiA,  j^^n.  i.  .^2.  after  Homer,  Odi/ss. 
x.  init,  ;  but  this  name  may  also  refer  to  Lipjira,  as  ^n.  viii. 
416.  or  indeed  to  all  these  islands. 

The  island  between  Lipara  and  Sicily  was  called  HIERA, 
{tepa,)  i.  e.  sacra,  sc.  Vulcano,  Diodor.ibid.  or  Templum  Vul- 
cani, Strab.  ibid,  by  Virgil,  Vidcania  tellus,  Ibid,  by  Strabo 
also  Theamissa,  from  its  emission  of  flames.  Ibid. ;  here  Vul- 
can was  supposed  to  have  his  workshop,  TInicydid.  iii.  88. 
It  was  believed  there  was  a  communication  below  ground 
between  the  Lipareau  volcanoes  and  /Etna,  Diodor.  Ibid. 

North-west  of  Hiera  are,  Ericnsa,  so  called  from  being  covered 
with  heath,  now  Alicudi;  and  l^hccnicusa,  from  its  abundance  of 
palm-trees  or  palmettos,  now  Felicudi.  The  other  tM'o  are, 
Didyme,  and  Euonymos;  the  last  is  so  called,  because  it  lies  on 
the  left  of  those  who  sail  from  Lipari  to  Sicily,  Strab.  ib. 

There 
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There  are  two  or  three  small  islands  east  from  the  Lipara 
islands,  not  classed  with  them ;  Heraclca,  or  the  island  of 
Hercules,  Aicesia,  &c.  and  two  to  the  west,  Ustica  and  Os- 
TEODEs,  named  from  the  bones  (oo-rea)  of  six  thousand  muti- 
nous mercenaries,  whom  the  Carthaginians  sent  thither  to 
perish,  Diodor.  v.  11. 

There  was  in  Lipara  a  city  of  the  same  name,  founded  by 
Liparus,  the  son  of  Auson,  a  king  of  Italy,  who  gave  name  to 
it  and  the  island.  He  was  succeeded  by  ii^OLUS, a  foreigner, 
(the  son  of  Hippotos,  Diodor.  iv.  Q>J .  hence  called  Hri'POTADES, 
Ovid.  Met.  iv.  663.  xi.  431.)  who  came  to  the  island,  and 
married  Cyane,  the  daughter  of  Liparus.  This  ^Eolus  is  said 
to  have  invented  the  use  of  sails.  From  his  skill  in  prognos- 
ticating the  weather,  he  is  represented  as  the  ruler  of  the 
winds,  //;.  v.  J .  Homer  makes  Ulysses,  in  his  wanderings, 
land  on  the  island  of  i^olus,  and  receive  from  him  the  winds, 
shut  up  in  a  leathern  bag,  Odi/ss.x.  19.*  Lipara  was  afterwards 
possessed  by  a  colony  of  Cnidians  and  Rhodians,  Diodor.  v.  9. 
It  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  havingthe  other  islands  under  its  subjec- 
tion, long  withstood  all  the  attacks  of  the  Tuscans,  St  rah.  vi.  275. 
often  vanquished  them  at  sea,  and  sent  the  tenth  of  the  spoil  as  a 
present  to  Apollo  at  Delphi,  Diodor.  v.  9.  The  Athenians  also 
attacked  them,  but  without  success,t  Tliurydid.  iii.  88. 

Lipara  afterwards  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Cartliagi- 
nians,  Poh/h.  i.  21.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  first 
Punic  war,  J7».  39.  after  which  we  seldom  find  it  mentioned. 
Under  the  Romans  it  seems  to  have  been  much  exposed  to  the 
depredation  of  pirates,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  3/. 

In  the  African  sea,  about  eighty-four  miles  from  Camerina, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirteen  from  Lilybseum,  is  the  island  Me- 
LiTE  or  MelIte,  FUn.  iii.  8. ;  Strah.  xvii.  834.  now  MALTA, 
about  sixty  miles  in  circumference,  twenty  long,  and  twelve 
broad  ;  anciently  remarkable  for  its  manufactures,  as  it  still  is, 
Qic.  Verr.  iv.  46.  particularly  of  cotton,  Diodor.  v.  12.  hence 
called  3Ielitensisvestisj  i.  e.  ex-  gossypio  facta,  Ih.  ii.  2.  et  Cic. 

•  Virgil  represents  yEolus  as  confining  the  winds  in  a  cave  at  the  bottom  of  a 
mountain,  ^n.  i.  52.     So  Statins,  Sih>.  iii.  2.  42. 

t  In  the  time  of  Camillus  the  Liparenses  pubHcly  exercised  piracy ;  but  'they 
did  not  act  as  pirates  to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  who  fell  into  their  power, 
wlien  they  were  carrying  a  golden  cup  to  Delphi  as  a  present  to  Apollo,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  vow  which  Camillus  had  made  of  consecrating  to  that  God  the  tenth  part 
of  the  plunder  of  Yeii.  (See  p.  V22.)  Timasitheus,  the  chief  magistrate  of  Lipara, 
from  a  motive  of  religion,  not  only  restored  the  cup  to  the  ambassadors,  but  also,  having 
entertained  them  hospitablv,  sent  a  guard  of  sliips  to  conduct  them  to  Delphi  and 
bring  them  back  safe  ;^to  Rome.  On  which  account,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  a 
league  of  hospitality  was  made  ^  with  him,  and  presents  given  him  by  the  public, 
Liv.  v.  8. 

N  Verr. 
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Verr.  ii.  7^.  In  this  island  the  Apostle  Paul  is  said  to  have 
been  wrecked,  j4cts,  xxviii.  1 .  to  whom  a  church  is  consecrated ; 
and  near  it  a  statue  of  the  saint  placed  on  the  very  spot  on 
which  the  house  stood  where  he  was  received  after  his  ship- 
wreck, and  where  he  shook  the  viper  off  his  hand  into  the  fire 
without  being  hurt  by  it :  at  which  time  the  Maltese  believe 
the  saint  cursed  the  venemous  animals  of  the  island,  and  banished 
them  from  it  for  ever.  It  seems,  in  fact,  there  are  now  no  vene- 
mous animals  in  Malta.  See  Brydone's  Tour  through  Sicily  and 
Malta.  But  the  best  commentators  maintain  that  the  Apostle 
Paul  was  not  wrecked  here,  but  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Adriatic,  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  now  called  Melede. 

Malta  was  first  peopled  by  a  colony  of  Phoenicians,  who,  ex- 
tending their  commerce  to  the  western  ocean,  found  this  island 
a  commodious  station,  on  account  of  its  excellent  harbours, 
Diodor.  V.  12.  It  was  afterwards  possessed  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. Sempronius  the  consul  reduced  it  under  the  power 
of  the  Romans  in  the  second  Punic  war,  Liv.  xxi.  51. 

Malta  is  famous  for  having  been  the  residence  of  the  knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  hence  called  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
to  whom  it  was  given  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  1530,  after 
they  were  driven  out  of  Rhodes  by  the  Turks.  Its  chief  town 
is  Valetta.  The  Turks  attacked  them,  several  times,  and  it 
sustained  a  memorable  siege  in  1566.  It  was  surprised  by  Buo- 
naparte in  1798,  and  subsequently  taken  by  the  English,  in 
whose  hands  it  still  remains. 

West  from  Malta  and  subject  to  it  is  the  island  Gaulos, 
now  Gosa,  about  twelve  miles  in  length  and  six  in  breadth, 
and  Cossyra,  Sil.  xiv.  273. 

SARDINIA  is  about  170  miles  long,  and  90  broad,  Strabo 
says,  220  miles  long,  and  98  broad,  of  a  fertile  soil,  but 
iinhealthful ;  called  by  the  Greeks  Ichnicsa,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  Sil.  xii.  358.  Its  chief  city 
was  Calaris,  Cagliari.  It  is  separated  from  Corsica  by  a 
strait  called  Taphros  or  Fossa,  about  seven  miles  broad,  now 
the  straits  of  Bonifacio.  Neither  serpents  nor  wolves  are  found 
in  this  island ;  nor  any  poisonous  herb,  except  one,  which,  when 
eaten,  contracts  the  nerves,  and  produces  the  grin  of  laughter, 
in  which  state  the  patient  dies ;  hence  JRisus  Sardous  or 
Sardonius,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  eel.  vii.  41.  j  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  25. 
Sardi  Venales  was  another  proverb  for  any  thing  of  small 
value,  Cic.  Fain.  vii.  24. 

The  Carthaginians,  when  attacked  by  their  foreign  merce- 
naries, being  forced  by  the  Romans  to  give  up  this  island,  was 
the  chief  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war.   After  the  fall  of  the 
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Roman  empire  it  was  subject  to  various  states.  In  later  times, 
it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Spain.  In  the  year  IJIO  it  was 
allotted  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  with  the  title  of  Kvig  of 
Sardinia. 

CORSICx\  is  150  miles  long,  and  50  broad;  rough  and 
barren  ;  Strabo  makes  it  160  miles  long,  and  JO  broad, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Ci/rnus,  whence  the  epithet  Cyrn<Eus  ; 
the  people,  Corsi,  famous  for  the  noble  stand  which  the  inha- 
bitants made  for  their  liberty  against  the  Genoese,  and  after- 
wards against  the  French,  under  their  general  Paoli.  Buona- 
parte was  born  at  Ajaccio  in  1769.  After  being  possessed 
some  time  by  the  English,  it  was  finally  annexed  to  France. 
Its  chief  city  is  Bastia.* 

TURKEY  in  EUROPE. 

Turkey  in  Europe  is  situate  between  36°  and  49°  north 
latitude,  and  17°  and  40°  east  lungitude,  1000  miles  long,  and 
900  broad,  and  contains  the  following  countries  : 

I.  GREECE. 

GRiECIA  was  called  by  the  natives  Hellas,  and  the 
inhabitants  Hellenes.  By  the  poets  the  people  are  called 
Danai,  Pelasgi;  Argivi  or  Argei,  Aclnvi,  &c.  The  name  of 
Grceci  is  not  used  by  Homer  or  Virgil. 

Greece  anciently  comprehended  Peloponnesus,  GrcBcia 
Propria,  ThessuUa,  Epirus,  and  3Iucedonia ;  but  the  two 
last  were  afterwards  not  included  in  it.  The  Romans,  having 
subdued  these  countries,  divided  them  into  two  provinces,  the 
one  called.  Achaia,  containing  Peloponnesus  and  Grcecia 
Propria;  the  other  j\Iacedoni\,  containing  Macedonia, 
Thessalia,  and  Epirus,  usually  ruled  by  two  governors,  some- 
times only  by  one,  Tac.  Ann,  v.  10. ;  Die.  Iviii.  25.t 

PELOPONNESUS. 

This  peninsula  has  its  name  from  Pelops,  the  son  of  Tan- 
talus King  of  Phrygia,  as  if  it  were  the   island  of  Pelops. 

*  The  bees  in  Corsica  anciently  produced  bitter  honey,  Ovid.  Amor,  i,  12.  10.; 
hence,  Et  thynia  Cecropiee  Corsica  ponis  api.  You  set  coarse  food  before  one  ac- 
customed to  better  fare  :  or.  You  require  a  good  poem  on  a  bad  subject,  Martial. 
xi.  43.  4. 

t  Augustus  left  the  management  of  Achaia  and  ^Macedonia  to  the  senate,  Dio.  liii. 
12.  Tiberius  assumed  the  care  of  them  to  himself,  Tac,  i.  76.;  Suet.  CI.  25.  Clau- 
dius restored  them  to  the  Senate,  Suet.  ibid. 
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(rieAoTros  vj;<ros.)  By  its  gulfs  and  capes  it  resembles  tlie  leaf  of 
a  plane-tree,  and  is  now  called  MoreaJ'" 

Peloponnesus  is  joined  to  Gi'cecia  Propria  by  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth,  Avhich,  where  narrowest,  is  only  forty  stadia  over, 
Strah.  viii.  355.  or  five  miles,  Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  10.  called  Isthmius 
UMBO,  Stat.  Theh.y'n.  15.  Here  the  different  states  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus occasionally  formed  entrenchments,  when  in  dread 
of  an  invasion,  Herodot.  viii.  40.  Here  also  were  celebrated 
the  Isthmian  games,  every  three  years,  near  a  temple  of  Nep- 
tune, and  a  wood  of  pine  trees  consecrated  to  that  god,  Strah. 
ib.;  Pausan.u.  1.  An  attempt  was  made  to  dig  through 
the  isthmus  by  Demetrius,  CiEsar,  Nero,  and  others,  but  with- 
out success,  Plin.  iv.  4. 

Peloponnesus  Avas  divided  into  ^\s.^i\xi?,,Achaia^  Elis,Mes- 
senia,  Lacoiiia,  Arcadia,  and  Argolis. 

I.  ACHAIA,  called  also  Achais,  ulis,  Ovid.  Met.  v.  577. — 
Chief  towns,  Corintlms,  and  Sicyon,  the  most  ancient  city  in 
Greece. 

SICYON  was  anciently  called  Mgixue,  from  its  first  king 
iEgirdeus,  Pausan.  i.  5.  and  G.f  From  his  grandson  Apis, 
the  whole  country  within  the  isthmus  was  called  Apia,  before 
the  arrival  of  Pelops  at  Olympia,  Ib.  5.  from  Lydia,  Id.  v.  1. 
or  from  Phrygia,  Strah.  vii. />.  321. 

CORINTH  was  called  anciently  Ephyra  or  Ephyre,  Plin. 
ib. ;  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  239.  It  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill, 
on  which  was  the  citadel,  called  Acrocorinthus.  The 
circumference  of  the  city  was  forty  stadia,  and,  including  the 
citadel,  eighty-five,  Strah.  viii.  379.  Corinth  is  called 
himaris  by  Horace,  od.  i.  7-  and  by  Ovid,  Met.  v.  407-  ep. 
xii.  27.  because  it  had  a  port  both  on  the  Corinthian  or 
Crissccan  and  the  Saronic  gulfs  :  on  the  former,  Lechceum, 
connected  with  the  city  by  a  double  wall,  about  twelve  stadia 
in  length  ;  and  on  the  latter  Cenchrea-,  distant  from  Corinth 
seventy  stadia,  Strah.  ib.  380.  The  road  to  the  citadel  had 
so  many  windings,  that  it  was  thirty  stadia  to  the  top,  Ib. 
At  the  entrance  stood  a  temple  of  Venus,  from  which  there 
was  a  very  extensive  prospect,  Pausan.  i.  4.  ;  Strah.  ib. 

*  It  is  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  about  one  thousand  four  hundred  stadia,  Straho, 
viii.  p.  355.  Pliny  makes  it  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  stadia,  or  one 
hundred  and  ninety  miles  broad,  from  the  promontory  of  Maha  to  the  town  of 
JEgittm,  on  the  Corintliian  gulf;  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  crosswise, 
from  Oli/mpia  to  -4rgos,  iv.  Q.s.  10.;  in  circumference,  five  hundred  and  sixty-three 
miles,  Ib.  4.  *.  5. 

t  Sicyon  was  long  famous  for  shops  stored  with  metals  of  all  sorts,  Plin.  36.  4.  cf. 
Plant.  Cist.  1,2.  11.  and  ],  2.  8. ice. 

In 
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In  the  citadel  was  a  large  fountain,  called  Pikene,  Plin.  ib- 
whence  Pirenis  unda  is  put  for  Corinth,  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  3.  75. 
and  Corinth  is  called  Epltyrli  Pirenis,  Ov.  Met  vii.  391. 

The  danger  from  pirates  and  storms,  in  sailing  round  the 
capes  Malea  and  Tcenarus,  determined  merchants  rather  to 
transport  their  goods  over  the  isthmus ;  whence  Corinth 
became  the  mart  of  Asia  and  Europe,  Sfrab.  ib.  378.  The 
celebration  of  the  Isthmiangamesaddedto  its  consequence,*  lb. 

The  artificers  of  Corinth  were  famous  for  their  skill.  By 
mixing  copper  with  a  small  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  they 
composed  a  metal  extremely  brilliant,  called  .es  Corinthium, 
which  Avas  almost  proof  against  rust,  Cic.  Tusc.  iv.  14.  and 
therefore  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  44. ; 
Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  It  was  falsely  supposed  to  have  been  accident- 
ally produced  at  the  burning  of  Corinth,  when  that  city  was 
taken  by  Mummius,  Plin.  ib.2. ;  Flor.  ii.  16.  The  ornaments 
on  the  pottery  ware  of  Corinth  were  executed  with  such  skill, 
that  they  Avere  preferred  to  marble  and  the  precious  metals, 
Strab.  viii.  381 .  A  number  of  these,  and  of  the  most  valuable 
pictures,  Avere  destroyed  by  the  Romans  at  the  taking  of  the 
city.f 

Corinth  lay  in  ruins  till  it  Avas  rebuilt  by  Julius  Caesar,  Avho 
sent  thither  a  colony  composed  chiefly  of  freedmen.  They, 
in  removing  the  rubbish,  found  several  vessels  of  brass 
and  earthen  Avare,  Avhich,  Avhen  carried  to  Rome,  Avere  sold  at 
a  great  price,  under  the  name  of  Necrocorinthia ;  because 
many  of  them  Avere  found  in  sepulchres,]:  lb. 'SS'2. 

The  other  cities  of  Achaia  Avere  less  considerable ;  Plilius, 
-taitis,  Pellene,  ^gira;  IleUce,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
jF.gium,  Rhium,  Patnc,  Plaircc,  &c.  Near  ^Egium  Avas 
HoMAGYRiUM,  SO  Called,  because  Agamemnon  there  assem- 
bled the  Grecian  chiefs  to  concert  measures  for  their  expedi- 
tion against  Troy,  Pansan.  vii.  24. 

II.  ELIS  or  Elea. The  chief  cities  AA'ere,  Elis,  on  the 

river  Peneus,  now  Belvidcre ;  and  OLYMPIA,  on  the  river 

*  The  extravagant  price  at  which  certain  pleasures  were  purchased  in  this  city 
gave  occasion  to  the  proverbial  expression,  Noji.  cuivis  homini  contiiigit  ndire 
CoRiNTHUM,  Horat.  ep.  i.  17.  36.;  Gcll.  i.  8.;  Strab.  viii.  378.  but  others  suppose 
an  allusion  to  be  here  made  to  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  harbour  of  Corinth, 
Suidas. 

t  Mummius,  who  took  Corinth,  was  a  man  of  great  magnanimity,  but  had  little 
taste  for  the  arts,  ( /i67a\a4)pwv  /xaWov  r/  ((>i\oTfX''os,)  Strab.  ib. 

i  Near  Corinth  was  a  grove  called  Craiieum  occasionally  the  residence  of 
Diogenes  the  cynic,  where  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  visited  him, 
Plutarch,  in  Akxandro,  p.  671. 

Alpheu^, 
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Alpheus,  near  which  the   Olympic  games'*  were  celebrated 
every   fifth   year  ;  the  period  of  four   years  complete  being 

called 


*  There  were  four  solemn  games  among  the  Greeks,  consecrated  by  religion, 
the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Istk>nian,wciA  Neniean  games.  Of  these,  the  Olympic  were 
the  chief.  The  contests  at  all  of  them  were  much  the  same  ;  namely,  running,  leap- 
ing, wrestling,  boxing,  and  throwing  the  discus,  a  kind  of  round  quoit  of  stone,  lead, 
or  other  metal,  launched  from  a  thong  run  through  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  it.  These 
contests  were  called,  from  their  number,  Jii'e,  Pentatht.on  or  Quinqueutium, 
also  gymnastic,  (ludi  gymnIci,)  from  the  place  of  exercise,  (ffymnasiutn  vel 
palastra,)  where  the  combatants  (athlete)  were  trained,  usually  naked,  and  for 
a  considerable  time  before  restricted  to  a  particular  regimen,  Horat.  art.  p.  412.; 
1  Corinth,  ix.  24.  There  was  a  contest  in  which  both  wrestling  and  boxing  were 
united,  called  pancratiam,  because  it  required  the  whole  strength  (ttoi'  Kparos.) 

The  place  where  these  contests  were  exhibited  was  called  STADIUM,  Paiisan.y'i. 
20.  The  principal  contest  was  running,  of  which  there  were  several  kinds,  on  foot, 
on  horseback,  and  in  chariots;  chiefly  the  last,  because  anciently  chariots  were  much 
used  in  war.  That  part  of  the  Stadium  where  the  horse  and  chariot  races  were 
performed  was  called  HIPPODROAIUS,  Pausan.vi.  20.and21.;  the  part  where  the 
course  began,  Carceres  or  Cahcer  ;  (a^ecrij,  3<»^^'s>vel  yQafifxi],  because  anciently 
marked  by  a  white  line;)  where  it  terminated,  meta  (reKos ,  repfia,  vel  ypanfjir}, 
linen,  whence  mors  ultima  linea  rertim  est,  Horat.  ep.  i.  16.  79.)  The  prize  of  the 
victors  was  a  branch  of  the  palm-tree,  (PALMA,)  which  they  carried  in  their  hands, 
and  at  the  Olympic  games,  a  crown  or  wreath  of  olive,  Herodot.  viii.  26. ;  at  the 
Pythian  games,  generally  of  laurel;  at  the  Isthmian  games,  of  pine;  and  at  the 
Nemean,  of  parsley. 

The  prize  was  made  of  small  value,  that  the  combatants  might  be  animated  by  the 
love  of  glory,  not  of  sordid  gain. 

Those  who  conquered  were  called  HieronIce,  on  whom  the  highest  honours 
were  conferred.  They  were  conducted  with  great  pomp  to  their  native  cities,  which 
they  entered  through  a  breach  in  the  walls,  made  for  that  purpose,  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  white  horses,  Siiet.  Ner.  25.  whence  the  games  were  called  Iselastica, 
certamina,  Plin.  ep.  x.  119.  The  victors  were  maintained  during  the  rest  of  their 
lives  at  the  public  expense,  Vitruv.  9.  pr.  Cicero  informs  us,  that  to  be  victor  at 
the  Olympic  games  was  esteemed  almost  more  glorious  than  a  triumph  at  Rome, 
Tiisc.  q.  i.  46.  hence  a  victor  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  gods,  so  Horace,  od.  i.  1.  8. 
iv.  2.  18.  Statues  of  the  victors  were  erected  in  the  wood  round  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius,  Pausnn.  vi.  1.  2.  &c.  and  also  sometimes  of  their  horses,  Jb.  vi.  13. 
Even  kings  did  not  think  it  below  them  to  contend  at  the  Olympic  games,  Pindar, 
It  was  not  required  that  the  proprietor  of  the  horses  should  drive  them  himself;  the 
registering  of  his  name  was  sufficient.  No  person  branded  with  infamy  was  admitted 
as  a  combatant. 

The  Olympic  games  are  said  to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Hercules,  Strab, 
viii.  355. ;  Diodor.  iv.  14.  v.  64.,  in  honour  of  Pelops,  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  5.  but  were 
afterwards  omitted.  Homer  does  not  mention  them,  Strab.  ib.  They  were  restored 
by  Iphltus,  a  sovereign  of  that  country,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  advice  of  Lycurgus, 
Plutarch,  in  Lycurg.  The  purpose  of  all  these  games  was  to  prepare  the  youth  for 
war,  by  improving  their  agility  and  strength. 

The  Greeks  first  began  to  mark  the  chronological  order  of  events  by  Olympiads, 
in  the  year  in  which  one  Cor^f.bus  of  Elis  obtained  the  chief  prize,  that  is,  the  prize 
in  the  chariot-race,  and  whose  name  was  first  inscribed  in  the  public  register  of  the 
Eleans,  and  gave  name  to  the  Olympiads.  This  year  answers  to  the  776th  year 
before  Christ,  and  is  a  remarkable  aera  in  history,  Pausan.  v.  8.  Some  authors,  as 
Diodorus  the  Sicilian,  mark  not  only  the  year  of  each  Olympiad,  but  also  the  chief 
archon  of  Athens,  and  the  consuls  of  Rome  for  that  year. 

The  people  of  Elis  commonly  had  the  direction  of  the  games,  and  sometimes  the 
people  of  Pisa,  before  the  destruction  of  that  city,  Strab.  viii.  355.    Those  chosen  by 

he 
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called  an  Olympiad.  Here  -was  a  magnificent  temple  of 
Jupiter,  hence  called  OLYMPIUS ;  and  a  celebrated  image 
of  that  god,  made  by  Phidias,  Strah.  viii.  353.  from  the 
description  of  Homer,  //.  i.  528. 

Near  the  place  where  Olympia  stood  was  the  ancient  city  of 
Pisa,  which  the  people  of  Elis  destroyed,  Paiisan.  v.  10. 
whence  this  part  of  the  country  was  called  Pisatis,  idisy 
Strab.  ib.  356.  hence  also  Pisa  is  put  for  Olympia,  firg.  G. 
iii.  180.  By  a  colony  from  this  city  Pisae  in  Tuscany  was 
founded,  hence  called  Alphc(£  ub  origine  Pis.e,  Virg.  ALn.x. 
179. 

III.  MESSENIA. Its   chief  city  was    called  Messene, 

which  was  the  name  of  the  country,  when  subject  to  the  kings 
of  Lacedeemon,  Strab.  viii.  358.  Messene  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Epaminondas,  Pausayi.  iv.  27-  But  Ovid  says 
it  existed  in  the  time  of  Hercules,  Met.  xii.  549. 

Messene  stood  at  some  distance  north  of  the  extremity  of 
the  Messenian  gulf,  Plin.'w.b.  It  was  strongly  fortified,  and 
joined  by  a  common  wall  to  an  almost  impregnable  fortress, 
called  Ithome,  Pans.  iv.  31.  like  Corinth,*  Strab.  viii.  361. 
The  ancient  capital  was  PYLOS,  the  city  of  Nestor ;  hence 
he  is  called  Pvlius,  Ovid.  Jlet.  viii.  365.  xii.  542.  It  was 
called  Pylos  3Iessenidca,  to  distinguish  it  from  two  other 
towns  of  the  same  name  ;  one  of  them  on  the  Alpheus,  which 

he  Eleans  to  preside  as  judges  of  the  combats,  were  called  Hellenodic.t.,  Pausan. 
V.  9.  or  AgonothEt/e,  i.  e.  Certaminum  Judices  vel  magistri,  as  tliey  are  called 
by  Suetonius,  Xer.  12.  As  the  Eleans  determined  the  prizes,  heuce  Elea  palma, 
the  prize  of  victor)-,  Hornt.  od.  iv.  2.  17.  the  same  with  what  Virgil  calls  Oltnupiaca 
preemia  palmee,  G.  iii.  49.  Celer  £leo  carcere  niissits  eijuus,  quickly  startmg  from 
the  barrier,  Ovid.  ep.  xviii.  166.  Hie  vel  ad  Elei  metas,  et  majcima  campi  sudubit 
spatia,  shall  run  in  the  stadium  or  course  at  Olympia,  Virg.  G.  iii.  202.  Eliadum 
palmas  Epirus  eqitaram,  sc.  mittit,  produces  mares  fit  to  gain  the  prize  at  the 
Olympic  games,  Ib,  i.  59.  which  are  called  Olympia,  -iorum  sc.  cerlamina,  Horat. 
ep.  i.  1.50.;  Cic.  Brut.  69.  Anciently  women  were  not  permitted  to  see  these 
games,  Pausan.  v.  6.  but  afterwards  we  read  of  female  combatants,  and  some  of 
these  also  victors,  .Elian,  x.  1. ;  Pausan.  iii.  8. 

The  games  lasted  for  five  days.  The  first  day  fell  on  the  11th  of  the  month  called 
Hecatombeeon,  which   began  with  the   new   moon  following  the  summer  solstice. 

During  the  celebration  of  the  games  there  was  a  suspension  of  hostilities  between  the 

different  states,  Thucydid.  v.  49.  and  50. 

An  immense  crowd  of  people  assemble*!   to  this  solemnity,  not  only  from  all 

Greece,  but  also  from  remote  countries. 

Works  of  genius  were  also  exhibited  at  the   Olympic  games.     Here  Herodotus 

read  his  history,  Zmci«?i  ;  and  the  honours  conferred  on  him  are  said  to  have  so 

affected  Thucydldes,  then  a  boy,  that  he  shed  tears,  and  thereby  attracted  the  notice 

of  Herodotus,  Suidas,  in  voce  ThucvbIdes. 

*  Ithome  and  Acrocorinthus  were  called  the  two  horns  of  Peloponnesus,  by  seizino- 

which,  as  the  horns  of  an  ox,  one  might  becoir.e  master  of  the  whole.     The  strength 

of  these  two  cities,  however,  did  not  prevent  them  from  being  once  and  again  taken 

and  destroyed,  Strab.  ib. 

Strabo 
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Strabo  makes  the  residence  of  Nestor,  IJj.  It  is  termed 
Nele'in,  from  Neleus,  the  father  of  Nestor,  Strah.  Theh.  iv.  125. 

PvLOs  of  Messenia  stood  on  the  Ionian  sea,  near  the  small 
island  Sphacteria,  where  a  large  body  of  Lacedaemonians 
being  surrounded  by  the  Athenians,  under  Demosthenes  and 
Cleon,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  were  at  last  obliged  to 
surrender,  Thucydid.  iv.  1. — 42. 

The  other  towns  of  Messenia  were,  Cyparissa,  3Ieth6ne, 
Thnna,  Corone,  Pherce,  &c.  The  promontory  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Messenian  gulf,  on  the  west,  was  called  Acritas, 
Paiisan.  iv.  34. 

IV.  LACONICA  or  Laconia. The  chief  city,  LACE- 

DiEMON  or  SPARTA,  the  most  powerful  in  ancient  Greece, 
now  called  Misistra,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Taygetus,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  Eurotas,  which  runs  into  the  Laconic 
gulf,  forty-eight  stadia,  or  six  miles  in  circumference,  Polyh. 
ix.  20.  the  houses  small  and  without  ornament,  not  built  close 
together,  but  divided  into  different  villages  or  hamlets,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  manner  of  the  Greeks,  Thucydid.  i.  10. 
The  city  was  not  surrounded  by  Avails,  Nep.  jigcsil.  6.  till  it 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  tyrants,  after  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  Liv.  xxxiv.  38.  ;  Justin,  xiv.  5. ; — called  patiens 
by  Horace,  od.  i.  7-  10.  and  severa,  by  Cicero,  from  the  hard 
discipline  with  which  the  youth  were  brought  up,  Cic.  Tusc. 
v.  27.  according  to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  (quibus  sumnia 
virtus  in patientia ponehatur,  Nep.  Alcibiad.  ll.)  The  inha- 
bitants were  called  LACEDiEMONii,  Lacones,  or  Spartani. 
They  affected  great  conciseness  of  expression,  whence  stylus 
Laconicus,  vel  Laconismus,  M-as  put  for  brevity,  Cic.  Fam.  xi. 
25. 

About  twenty  stadia  south  of  Lacedsemon  stood  Amycl^, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  Polyh.  v.  19.  ;  Liv.  xxxiv. 
28.  abounding  in  fruitful  trees,  hence  called  virides,  Stat.  ix. 
769.  the  usual  abode  of  Leda,  hence  called  Led^ea,  lb.  vii. 
163.  ;  *SV/.  ii.  434.  where  was  a  splendid  temple  of  Apollo, 
Polyh.   lb.  hence  called  Afolline^,   Stat.  Theh.  iv.  223. ; 

put  for  Sparta,  Id.  Achill.  ii.  345. On  the  opposite  bank 

of  the  Eurotas  stood  Therapn^,  also  sacred  to  Apollo,  Stat. 
Theh.  iii.  422.  where  was  a  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
whence  they  are  called  Therapn.ei  fratres,  Stat.  Theh.  vii. 
793. 

West  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas  stood  GYTHIUM,  or 
Gytheum,  the  port  of  Lacedfjemon,  a  place  of  great  strength, 
Liv.  xxxiv.  29.;   Cic.  Off',  iii.  11.  not  far  from  which  anciently 

stood 
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stood  Helos,  which  the  Lacedsemonians  having  taken,  reduced 
the  inhabitants  to  slaverj^,  Avhence  all  their  slaves  were  called 
Helotes,  Helutce,  or  Ilotce,  Nep.  Pausan.  3. ;  Liv.  xxxiv,  2J . ; 
but  Strabo  gives  a  different  account  of  their  origin,  vi.  278. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  Laconic  gulf,  on  the  east  side,  was  the 
promontory  Malea  or  Malea,  projecting  in  the  form  of  the 
boss  of  a  shield  ;  hence  called  Undisone  UMBO  3IalecB,  Stat. 
Achill.  i.  408.  dangerous  to  mariners,  Fii'g.  Xn.  v.  193. ; 
and  on  the  west  side,  T.enarus,  now  Matapan,  the  most 
southern  point  of  Europe  ;  where  was  a  temple  of  Neptune, 
reckoned  inviolable,  Nep.  Pausan.  4.  and  near  it  a  cave, 
through  which,  as  being  the  common  passage  to  hell,  Her- 
cules is  said  to  have  dragged  Cerberus  from  the  infernal 
regions,  Strab.  viii.  363. ;  and  Orpheus  to  have  descended 
thither,  Ovid.  Met.  x.  13.  ;  hence  Horace  calls  it  Invisii 
/lorrida  Tcenari  sedes,  od.  i.  34.  10.  and  Virgil,  Ta:7iarias  etiam 
fauces,  alta  ostia  Difis,  G.  iv.  4(5J.  So  Statius,  T/ieh.  ii. 
48. — 55.  Here  was  a  quarry  of  l)lack  marble,  Plin.  xxxvi. 
22.  s.  43.  Here  also  was  a  town  called  T^enaiium,  or  Caenepo- 
lis,  Pausan.  iii.  25.  hence  Tcennndes,  -dee,  is  put  for  Hya- 
cinthus  the  Lacedfemonian,  Ovid.  Met.  x.  183.  Marita 
T^ENARiA,  for  Helena,  Id.  epist.  xiii.  45. 

The  other  towns  of  Laconica  were  Selasia,  famo\is  for  the 
defeat  of  Cleomenes,  Pausan.  ii.  9.  ;  Plutarch,  in  vita  ejus  ; 
Deliwii,  Epidaurus,  Prasice,  Leucce,  Phei'ce,  vel  Pharcc, 
Cynosura,  v.  -<rr,  Tripulis,  &c. 

V.  ARCADIA,  the  country  of  shepherds,  sacred  to  Pan. — 
Its  chief  cities  were  TEGiEA,  whence  Pan  is  called  Tege^.us, 
Firg.  G.  i.  18.  ;  Pallantium  or  Pal/antcum,  the  city  of 
Evander ;  3Iantinea,  famous  for  the  death  of  Epaminondas  ; 
and  3Iegalopo/is,  founded  l)y  that  conunander,  Pausan.  iv. 
27.  ix.  14.  On  the  confines  of  Lacon'm,  JBclbina  ;  its  terri- 
tory, ager  Belhinitis,  Liv.  34.  38.  Arcadia  was  very  populous. 
It  was  said  to  contain  three  hundred  thousand  slaves. 
Athen{Eus,  vi.  60. 

Arcadia  abounded  M'ith  lofty  mountains.* 

Towards 

*  The  chief  mountains  of  Arcadia  were  Cyli.Ene,  where  Mercury  is  supposed  to 
have  been  born,  hence  called  Cyli.emus,  Virg.  GA.  336. ;  .£«.  iv.  252.  and  276. 
and  Cyllenia  proles,  lb.  258.  JM.tNALis,  frequented  by  the  nymphs,  Virg.  Eel.  x. 
55.  whence  jVeeuiilii  versus,  Arcadian  or  pastoral  verses,  Virg.Ecl.  viii.  21.  EIIY- 
MAjNTHUS,  covered  with  woods,  famous  for  the  wild  boar  slain  by  Hercules,  lb. 
Mn.  VI.  802. — PARTHENIUS,  said  to  be  so  named  from  the  virgins  {-naqQivoi) 
who  used  to  haunt  its  forests,  Scrv.  ad  Virg.  Eel.  x.  57.  hence  Partheuii  campi,  the 
Arcadian  plains,  Ovid.  ep.  ix.  49.— LYCIeUS,  often  mentioned  by  Virgil.  Eel.  x. 
15.  G.  i.  16.  iii.  2.  314.  iv.  539.  where  was  a  temple  of  Pan,  near  which  games  were 

celebrated 
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Towards  the  north  of  Arcadia  was  a  woody  hill,  called 
NoNCARis,  Plhi.  iv.  6.  s.  10. ;  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  275.  near  which 
was  a  town  and  district  of  the  same  name,  Vitruv.  viii.  3. ; 
Here,  from  a  steep  rock  distilled  a  deadly  water,  forming  a 
small  stream  called  Styx,  which  proved  fatal  to  every  one  that 
tasted  of  it,  Plin.  ii.  103.;  Senec.  Nat,  Q.  iii.  25.  It  ran  into 
the  river  Crathis,  Pausan.  viii.  18.  This  water  corroded  every 
substance,  except  the  hoofs  of  certain  animals,  as  of  a  horse, 
an  ass,  or  a  mule.  By  means  of  it  Alexander  the  Great  is 
said  to  have  been  poisoned,  Plin.  xxx./in.;  Ctcrt.  x.  10.  16.; 
Plutarch.;  Pausan.  viii.  18.  The  Arcadians,  when  they  had 
occasion  to  confirm  any  engagement  by  an  inviolable  oath, 
used  to  go  to  the  town  Nonacris,  and  swear  by  the  water 
of  STYX,  Herodot.  vi.  74.  which  probably  gave  rise  to 
the  fables  of  the  poets  concerning  the  infernal  river  of  that 
name. 

Near  Nonacris  was  the  town  Pheneus,  Virg.  Mn.  viii.  165.; 
and  south-west  of  it,  Clitor,  Pausan.  viii.  17- ;  where  was  a 
fountain,  the  waters  of  which  cavised  a  disgust  for  wine,  Plin. 
xxxi.  2.  Ovid  says  that  they  were  wholesome  when  drunk  in 
the  daytime ;  but  the  contrary  when  drunk  in  the  night, 
3'Iet.  XV.  332. 

These,  and  other  neighbouring  towns,  being  greatly  reduced 
by  continual  wars,  the  inhabitants  of  them  were  carried  to 
Megalopolis,  (i.  e.  7nagna  in^bs,)  to  people  that  new  city, 
Strab.  viii.  388.  which  itself  did  not  exist  long,  but  was 
destroyed  by  Cleomenes  King  of  Sparta,  Polyh.  v.  93. 

VI.  ARGOLIS  (A/57em.) Its  chief  town  was  ARGOS, 

or  oftener,  plur.  Argi,  the  favourite  city  of  Juno,  Virg.^m. 
\.  24.  situate  on  the  river  Inachus,  which  runs  into  the  Argolic 
gulf,  defended  by  two  citadels,  Liv.  xxxiv.  25.*  The  inha- 
bitants were  called  Argivi,  Ih.  often  put  for  the  Greeks  in 
general.     The  harbour  of  Argos  was  Nauplia,  so  called  from 

celebrated  in  honour  of  him,  Pausayi.  viii.  38.  whence  Pan  is  called  Lyc/eus,  jEn. 
viii.  344. ;  Liv.  i.  5.  and  a  place  in  Rome  was  named  Lupercal,  where  the  Luper- 
calia,  or  festival  of  Pan,  instituted  by  Evander,  was  celebrated,  lb.  and  Ovid.  Fast. 
ii.  423. — StymphAiais,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  where 
Hercules  destroyed  the  famous  birds  of  prey,  called  StyhiphalIdes,  or  Stympha- 
HA  MONSTRA,  Catull.  Ixvi.  113. — PARRHASIUS,  a  woody  mountain,  Stat.  Theh. 
vii.  163.  and  cold,  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  276. ;  there  was  also  a  town  called  Parrhasia, 
Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  10.  The  inhabitants  of  this  city  and  mountain  (Parrhasii)  are  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  ancient  tribes  in  Greece,  Strab.  viii.  388.  hence  Parr- 
hasius,  Arcadian,  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  315.  Parrhiisis,  ii/i.i,  Calisto,  lb.  ii.  460.  from 
her  frequenting  this  mountain.  Parrhasis  arctos,  the  Ursa  Major,  lb.  Trist.  i.  3.48. 
PHOLOE,  on  the  confines  of  Ells. 

*  One  of  the  citadels  was  called  Larissa,  (Larisserus  apex,  et  verte.v,  Stat.Theb. 
i.  382.  ii.  253.  iv.  5.  and  44.) 

its 
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its  being  filled  with  ships,  {a  vavi,  navis,  ct  vXew,  impleo,) 
Strab.  viii.  368.  near  which  was  Temenium,  where  TemPims, 
the  first  of  the  Heraclidae,  that  reigned  at  Argos,  was  buried, 
Jh.  South  of  this  was  the  lake  of  Lerna,  where  Hercules 
slew  the  dreadful  Hydra,  and  a  river  of  the  same  name,  Ih. 
and  371.  abounding  in  fish,  P'irg.  JEn.  xii.  518  Near  Lerna 
was  the  fountain  Amymone^  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  240. 

North  of  Argos  stood  MYCENiE,  the  city  of  Agamemnon, 
Virg.  ^"jH.  vi.  838.  Both  Mycenae  and  Argos  are  celebrated 
for  their  breed  of  horses,  Horat.  od.  i.  7-  9.  After  Agamem- 
non, Mycenae  sunk  in  its  importance,  till  at  last  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Argives,   Strah.  viii.   377- North-west  of 

this  was  Nemea  ;  and  near  it  a  grove  where  the  Nemean 
games  were  celebrated  every  three  years.  Here  Hercules  is 
said  to  have  slain  the  Nemean  lion,  lb. 

Near  Mycenae  was  Tiryns,  a  strong  fortress,  Homer.  II.  ii. 
66.  the  birthplace  of  Hercules,  whence  he  is  called  Tiryn- 
THius,  Virg.  yEi)i.  vii.  662.  viii.  228. ;  Ovid.  Met,  ix.  66.  268. 
xii.  564.  TiRYNTHius  heros,  Ovid.  Met.  vii.  410.*  His 
mother,  Alcmena,  Tirvnthia,  lb.  vi.  112.  and  his  arrows, 
TiRYNTHiA  TELA,  lb.  xiii.  401.  This  town  was  also  destroyed 
by  the  Argives,  Pausan.  ii.  17. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  Argolic  gulf,  on  the  north,  stood 
TRCEZEN  or  Trcczene,  the  residence  of  Pitthens,  the  grand- 
father of  THESEUS,  where  that  hero  was  educated,  whence 
Lelex  his  companion  is  called  Trcezenius  heros,  Ovid. 
Met.  viii.  566.  It  was  named  from  its  founder  Trcezen,  the 
son  of  Pelops  and  brother  of  Pittheus,  who  succeeded  him, 
Sirab.  viii.  374.  To  this  place  and  to  Salamis  the  Athenians, 
when  they  left  their  city  upon  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  con- 
veyed their  Avives  and  children,  and  most  valuable  effects, 
Nep.  Thcmist.  2.;  Cic.  Off',  iii.  11.  Opposite  to  Troezen, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  land,  is  the  island  Calauria,  vel 
-EA,  sacred  to  Latona ;  hence  called  CdlaurccE  Latoldos 
arva,  Ovid.  Met.  vii.  384.  where  Demosthenes,  being  pursued 
by  his  eaemies,  put  an  end  to  his  days  by  poison,t  Strab. 
ili.X 

West  from  Troezen,  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  was  EPIDAU- 

*  Fabius  Maximus,  the  Roman  dictator,  is  also  called  Tyrinthim  heros,  Sil.  viii. 
218. 

t  Here  was  held  a  convention  of  the  deputies  of  several  states,  which  Strabo 
calls  of  the  Amphictyons,  (^hyLcpiKTvovMTis,)  viii.  374.  but  ditterent  from  the  general 
assembly  of  that  name,  held  at  Delphi  and  Thermopyla?,  lb.  ix.  420. 

X  Demosthenes  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  which  employment  .Tuvenal  thinks  it 
would  have  been  more  fortunate  for  him  to  have  followed,  than  the  profession  of  an 
orator,  his  excellence  in  which  caused  his  destruction,  x.  126. 

RUS. 
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RUS,  five  miles  from  which  stood  the  famous  temple  of 
^SCULAPIUS,  Liv.  xlv.  28. ;  Plin.  iv.  5.  whence  he  is 
called  Epidaurius,  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  3.  21.  and  Epidam-us,  his 
city,  Ovid,  in  Ihin.  408. 

At  no  great  distance  from  Troezen  was  the  promontory 
Scyllceum,  so  called  from  Scylla  the  daughter  of  Nisus  being 
buried  there,  and  the  port  Bucephalus,  Pansan.  ii.  34. ;  Strab. 
viii.  373.  both  which  some  place  on  the  Saronic,  and  some  on 
the  Argolic  gulf.  Near  Scyllaeum  was  the  town  Hennione, 
from  which  there  was  a  short  descent  to  the  infernal  regions, 
and  therefore  no  money  was  put  in  the  mouths  of  those  who 
died  to  pay  Charon  for  freight.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Halieis,  because  they  lived  in  a  great  measure  by  fishing, 
Strab.  ib. 

grtEcia  propria. 

Grjecia  Propria  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  mount 
Othrys  and  Oeta^  Avhich  divided  it  from  Thessaly ;  on  the 
west,  by  the  'river  Achelous,  from  Epirus  ;  on  the  south,  by 
the  Corinthian  and  Saronic  gulfs,  and  the  Isthjiins  of  Corinth, 
from  Peloponnesus  ;  and  on  the  east,  by  the  Aegean  sea,  from 

Asia. It  was  divided  into   seven  parts,  Attica,  Megdris, 

JBceotia,  Phocis,  Locris,  Doris,  and  A^tolia. 

I.  ATTICA  was  anciently  called  Atthis,  Actcea,  or  Act^, 
from  its  maritime  situation  ;  its  capital,  ATHENiE,  Athens, 
the  school  of  polite  learning,  arts,  and  sciences  j*  now  Setines. 


Description  of  ATHENS. 

The  city  of  Athens  at  first  consisted  of  nothing  but  the 
citadel,  built  on  the  top  of  a  high  rock,  sixty  stadia,  or  seven 
miles  and  a  half  round,  called  CECROPIA,  from  Cecrops,  the 
first  king  of  Athens,  afterwards  ATHENiE,  as  it  is  thought, 
from  the  Greek  name  of  Minerva,  "AOiji'ij,  and  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, 7ro\i9  or  aarv,  the  city,  Strab.  ix.  ^j.  396.  When,  from 
the  increase  of  inhabitants,  the  lower  grounds  were  built  on, 
the  citadel  was  called  Acropolis,  or  y  amo  iroXfi,  the  upper 
city;  and  the  buildings  in  the  plain  y  kcuw  ttoXi^,  the  lower 
city.f 

The 

*  Hence  .'it/ieticB  is  put  for  learning;  Juvenal,  xv.  110. 

t  When  the  Athenians,  upon  the  approach  of  Xerxes,  in  consequence  of  an  answer 
of  the  priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  "  That  they  should  defend  theinselves  btf  wooden 

walls," 
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The  citadel  was  in  after  times  surrounded  with  a  strong  wall, 
of  which  one  part  was  built  by  Cinion,  and  another  by  some 
Pelasgi,*  who  lived  at  the  foot  of  the  citadel,  Pausan.  i.  28. 
There  was  but  one  entrance  to  the  citadel  by  stairs.  The 
vestibules  to  it,  called  Prohylj.a,  were  built  of  white  marble, 
and  are  said  to  have  cost  2012  talents,  i.e.  452,700/.,  Siiidas 
in  UpoTTvX.  Their  splendid  ornaments  are  described  by 
Pausanias,  i.  22. 

in  the  citadel  were  several  magnificent  edifices,  the  chief  of 
which  was  the  temple  of  Minerva,  called  Parthenon,  (quasi 
sedes  virgimun,)  either  because  that  goddess  was  a  virgin,  or 
because  it  was  dedicated  by  the  daughters  of  Erectheus,  who 
were  virgins,  {jrapOevoi,)  Pausan.  i.  24.  viii.  41.  It  was  burnt 
by  the  Persians,  and  rebuilt  with  the  finest  marble  by  Pericles, 
Jb.  and  Strah.  ix.  395.  It  is  still  partly  standing,  and  justly 
esteemed  one  of  the  noblest  remains  of  antiquity  ;  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  feet  long,  one  hundred  and  one  feet 
broad,  and  sixty-nine  feet  high.f 

In  this  temple  was  the  celebrated  colossal  statue  of  Minerva, 
made  by  Phidias,  under  the  direction  of  Pericles,  twenty-six 
cubits,  or  thirty-nine  feet  high,  of  gold  and  ivory ;  forty 
talents  of  gold  were  used  in  making  it,  supposed  to  be  equal 
to  123,5007. 

On  the  shield  of  Minerva  Phidias  made  a  portrait  of  himself, 
Cic.  Tusc.  i.  15.  so  artfully  that  it  coukl  not  be  removed 
without  destroying  the  whole.  Id.  Orat.  71. 

There  were  in  the  citadel  many  statues  in  honour  of  Mi- 
nerva ;  among  the  rest,  one  which  was  believed  to  have  fal'cn 
from  heaven.  It  was  shapeless,  and  made  of  olive  wood, 
Pans.  i.  26.  This  image  was  held  in  the  greatest  veneration. 
The  different  districts,  or  boroughs  {cijftot)  of  Attica  had  each 
gods  peculiar  to  themselves,  but  tliey  all  concurred  in  M'orship- 
ping  Alinerva,  Ibid.     There  Mas  an  image  of  brass  erected  to 

walls,"  had,  agreeably  to  the  interpretation  of  Themistocles,  JVep.  2.  betaken  them- 
selves to  their  ships  ;  some  understanding  the  oracle  literally,  fortified  the  citadel 
with  a  strong  wooden  palisade,  and  remaining  there,  made  a  vigorous  resistance 
against  the  Persians,  till,  overpowered  by  numbers,  they  either  threw  themselves 
over  the  wall,  or  were  slain  by  the  enemy,  Ilerodot.  viii.  51. — 54. ;  Pausan.  i.  18. 

*  The  Pelasgi  were  so  named  from  their  wandering,  (otfo  ttjs  TrXamis,)  Strab.  ix. 
397. 

^\^  From  whatever  quarter  a  person  came  to  Athens,  this  splendid  edifice  was  dis- 
covered. The  two  architects  employed  by  Pericles  in  building  it  were,  Ictinus  and 
Callicrates.  It  had  a  double  portico  on  the  two  fronts,  and  a  single  one  on  each 
-  side.  Along  the  exterior  face  of  the  nave,  or  body  of  the  temple,  runs  a  frieze  or 
architrave,  in  which  is  represented  a  procession,  in  honour  of  Minerva,  in  the  most 
beautiful  basso  relievo. 

Minerva 
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Minerva  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  from  the  spoils  of  the 
Persians,  which  was  also  the  work  of  Phidias,  Ih.  28. 

The  Athenians  erected  statues  in  the  citadel  and  other  parts 
of  the  city,  not  only  in  honour  of  the  gods,  but  also  of  their 
most  distinguished  citizens ;  as,  Miltiades,  Themistodes, 
Aristules,  Cimon,  Xantijrpus,  Pencles,  Conon,  A/cibiades, 
Thrasyhidus,  Timofheus,  Iphicrdtes,  PJiocion,  &c.  which 
proved  a  great  incentive  to  virtue. 

In  the  vestibule  of  the  Parthenon  was  seen  the  throne  with 
silver  feet,  on  which  Xerxes  sat  to  view  the  battle  at  Salamis, 
Demosth.  in  Timocrut. 

Adjoining  to  the  Parthenon  was  the  public  treasury,  called 
Opisthodomos,  because  built  behind  the  temple.  It  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  double  wall ;  and  treasurers,  chosen  annually 
by  lot,  deposited  there  the  sums  intrusted  to  them  by  the 
senate.  The  chief  of  the  Pri/fcines,  or  the  president  of  the 
senate,  who  was  changed  every  day,  had  the  charge  of  the 
key.  The  treasurers,  having  once  embezzled  the  public 
money,  burnt  this  edifice  to  the  ground  to  conceal  their  vil- 
lany,  Demosth.  in  Timocrat.  and  Scholiast. 

The  Athenians  at  first  devoted  their  attention  to  husbandry, 
particularly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  olive,  but  afterwards  also 
to  commei'ce.  They  therefore  built  a  joint  temple  to  Minerva 
and  Neptune,  with  a  chapel  consecrated  to  each.  On  the  one 
side  was  the  olive-tree,  which  sprang  out  of  the  earth  at  the 
command  of  Minerva ;  and  on  the  other  a  fountain  of  salt 
water,  said  to  have  been  produced  by  the  stroke  of  Neptune's 
trident.  These  alluded  to  the  contest  recorded  in  fable  be- 
tween these  two  divinities,  about  giving  name  to  the  city, 
Ovid.  Met.  vi.  70.  and  this  common  temple,  to  the  homage 
which  the  Athenians  afterwards  paid  to  both,  Herodot.  viii. 
55. ;  Pausa)i.  i.  26. 

In  this  temple,  before  the  statue  of  Minerva,  was  suspended 
a  famous  golden  lamp,  the  work  of  Callimachus,  who  hurt  his 
performances  by  striving  to  make  them  too  perfect,  Pli?i. 
xxxiv.  8.  s.  ]9.  Jin. 

The  numerous  temples,  statues,  and  other  monuments  in 
the  citadel,  have  been  described  by  various  authors,  particu- 
larly by  Pausanias,  i.  22.  23.  &c. 

Of  the  temples  in  the  lower  city,  the  most  remarkable,  and 
indeed  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  ancient  world,  was 
that  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  Liv.  xli.  20.  It  was  supported  on 
marble  columns,  the  first  that  was  erected  in  Athens,  and 
which  Sylla  afterwards  carried  to  Rome,  Plin,  xxxvi.  6.  s.  5. 

The 
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Tlie  temple  was  four  stadia,  or  half  a  mile,  in  circuit.  It  was 
founded  by  Pisistratus  ;  some  say,  by  Deucalion,  Pausan.  i. 
18.  but  not  finished  till  the  time  of  Adrian,  about  seven  hun- 
dred years  after.  That  emperor,  who  greatly  favoured  Athens, 
completed  it,  and  added  to  it  a  library  and  gymnasium,  in 
which  were  one  hundred  columns  of  Lybian  marble.  Some 
vestiges  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  are  supposed  to 
remain,  but  antiquarians  difter  about  their  situation  ;  Thucy- 
dides  says  it  stood  on  the  south  of  the  citadel,  ii.  15. 

Among  the  principal  edifices  in  Athens  Avas  the  temple  of 
Theseus,  built  by  Cimon,  some  years  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis,  of  the  Doric  order,  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square,  with 
a  beautiful  portico  round  it.  It  is  still  nearly  entire  ;  so  also, 
in  a  great  measure,  is  the  Pantheon  or  temple  dedicated  to  all 
the  gods  ;  a  magnificent  building,  supported  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty  marble  pillars  :  on  the  outside  was  engraved  the 
history  of  the  gods,  and  above  the  principal  gate  stood  two 
horses,  carved  by  Praxiteles, 

Near  the  citadel  was  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
where  slaves  were  exposed  to  sale ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
citadel  was  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  Pausan.  i.  28, — • 
In  the  same  quarter  were  the  PrytaJieum*^  a  place  where 
those  who  had  merited  well  of  the  state  were  supported  at  the 
public  expense,  Cic.  Orat.  i.  54 ;  see  also  Liv.  xli.  20. — the 
Odeum,  or  musical  theatre,  built  by  Pericles,  wliere  the  com- 
petitions between  the  different  performers  for  preeminence 
Avere  held,  Pausan.  i.  20. — and  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus,  at 
the  south-oast  angle  of  the  citadel,  in  which  tragedies  and 
comedies  were  represented.  The  ruins  of  it  still  exist.  It 
stood  at  the  termination  of  what  was  called  the  Street  of  the 
Tripods,  from  brazen  tripods  dedicated  there  by  the  victors, 
each  with  an  inscription,  Pausa)i.  i.  20. 

Near  the  citadel  was  a  fountain  called  CalUrrhoe,  the  water 
of  which  was  used  before  marriage,  and  in  other  sacred  rites, 
Thucydid.  ii.  13. 

On  an  eminence,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  citadel,  was 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Areopagus,  Herodot.  viii.  52.  the 
most  ancient  tribunal  of  judges  at  Athens,  famous  for  its  up- 
right decisions,  Cic.  Att.  i.  9.  and  13.  s.  14.  said  to  be  so 
called,  because  Mars  was  the  first  criminal  tried  before  it.f 
It  was  instituted  by  Cecrops,  and  its  power  increased  by  Solon. 

*   Quasi  irvpa  rafiifiov,  tritici  promptuarium. 

t  (Apeioj  ■nayoi,')  called  by  Juvenal,  Curia  Martis,  ix.  101.  and  by  Tacitus, 
Areum  Judicium,  Annal.  ii.  55.  the  judges,  Areopagltcs,  Cic.  Balb.  12  div.  i.  25. 

Pericles 
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Pericles  lessened  its  authority,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  state, 
Plutarch,  in  vita  ejus. 

Opposite  the  Areopagus,  or  the  hill  of  Mars,  was  another 
eminence  called  PNYX,  where  the  assemblies  of  the  people 
used  sometimes  to  meet. 

But  the  division  of  Athens  most  frequently  mentioned  was 
that  called  CERAMICUS,  from  the  pottery  or  earthen  ware 
made  in  that  place,  Plin.  xxxv.  12.  s.  45.  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Corfecus,  Ih.  vii.  56.  or  from  Ceramlcus,  the  son 
of  Bacchus  and  Ai-iadne,  Pausan.  i.  3.  ;  but  there  was 
another  place  of  this  name  without  the  city. 

In  the  Ceramlcus  was  the  Forum  or  market-place,  a  large 
square  where  the  people  assembled,  and  where  commodities 
were  exposed  to  sale.  It  was  surrounded  with  temples  and 
varioiis  public  buildings.  Of  the  porticoes  two  were  remark 
able  ;  the  one  called  the  portico  of  the  Hermce,  from  three 
statues  o^Hermes  or  Mercury ;  and  the  other  Poecile,  {woikiXij, 
sc.  <TToa,  varia  porticus,)  from  the  various  engravings  and 
pictures  on  it.*  In  the  latter,  Zeno  the  philosopher  used  to 
teach,  whence  his  followei's  were  styled  Stoics. 

Collectors  attended  in  the  forum  to  receive  the  duties  laid 
on  every  thing  that  was  sold,  and  magistrates  to  superintend 
what  passed.  If  any  one  reproached  another  with  the  mean- 
ness of  his  trade,  or  vised  falsehood  for  the  purpose  of  exaction, 
he  was  punishable  by  law. 

A  certain  part  of  the  city,  from  its  wetness,  was  called  the 
Marshes,  (Xi^ivai,)  where  stood  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  Thucydid. 
ii.  13.  on  the  east  side,  opposite  to  that  part  where  the  river 
Ilissus  or  Elyssus  ran  near  the  walls. f  On  the  west  of  the 
city,  at  some  distance,  ran  the  Cephissus,  v.  Cephlsus,  or 
Eridiimus,  Pausan.  i.  19.  Both  these  streams  united  below 
the  city. 

HARBOURS  of  ATHENS. 

Athens  had  three  harbours,  the  Pirceus,  Munichia,  and 
Phalerum.X  The  lirst,  PIRiEUS,  was  fortified  by  the  advice 
of  Themistocles,  with  a  wall  enclosing  both  the  town  and 

*  Particularly  of  the  battles  with  the  Medes  and  Persians ;  whence  it  is  called 
Braccatis  illita  Medis  Porticus,  Pers.  iii.  53. 

t  It  is  supposed  to  communicate  with  the  infernal  river  Styx  or  Cocytus,  Stat. 
Thel.  iv.  53. 

X  1  he  Pirceus,  Pirtsnm,  or  Pireea,  -oriim,  Cic.  Att.  vii.  3.  quasi  irepav  tijj  oKTTjy, 
ultra  litltis,  as  having  been  anciently  an  island,  Strab.  i.  59.  five  miles  from  the 
shore,  Plin.  ii.  85. 

harbour. 
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harbour,  sixty  stadia,  or  seven  miles  and  a  half  in  length ; 
and  forty  cubits,  or  sixty  feet  in  height.  Themistocles  wished 
to  make' it  eighty  cubits  high,  Thucj/did.  i.  93.  Its  thickness 
was  greater  than  the  space  occupied  by  two  waggons.  It  was 
built  of  huge  square  stones,  fastened  on  the  outside  by  iron 
and  leaden  cramps.  This  harbour  consisted  of  three  parts, 
called  CantJidruSy  Aphrodisium,  and  Zea  ;  the  first,  from  au 
ancient  hero  ;  the  second,  from  the  goddess  Venus,  who  had 
there  two  temples  ;  and  the  third,  from  bread-corn.  This 
work  Themistocles  effected  with  great  address,  contrary  to 
the  inclination  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  he  did  that  of  sur- 
rounding the  city  with  walls,  Xep.  in  lit.  6.  and  7- ;  Plutarch. 
There  were  in  this  port  five  porticoes,  which,  communicating 
with  one  another,  formed  one  great  one,  called  Macra  Stoa, 
or  the  long  portico. 

3IUNICII1A,  or  Portus  Municliius,  lay  a  little  east  of 
Athens,  forming  a  kind  of  promontory  or  peninsula,  Strab.  ix. 
395.  and  naturally  a  place  of  great  strength  ;  for  which 
reason  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  they  reduced  Athens,  placed 
a  garrison  in  it. 

PHALERUDIj  V.  -a,  -orum,  or  Portus  Phalertus,  was 
anciently  the  only  port  of  Athens.  It  was  nearer  the  city 
than  the  other  two,  but  small  and  incommodious,  Nep. 
Them.  6. 

These  harbours  were  joined  to  the  city  by  two  walls,  called 
the  lo)ig  walls  ;■'••  the  one,  extending  from  Xhc  Pirtcus,  on  the 
north-west,  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  forty  stadia,  about  five 
miles,  planned  by  Themistocles,  and  executed  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Cimon  and  Pericles,  Thuci/did.  i.  107.  ii-  13. 
the  other  on  the  south-east,  from  the  city  to  the  Portus  Pha~ 
lereus,  only  thirty-five  stadia,  lb.  On  these  walls  were 
several  towers,  which,  when  the  city  became  crowded  with 
inhabitants,  were  converted  into  dwelling-houses. 

Lysander,  when  he  took  Athens,  demolished  these  walls, 
Plutarch.;  but  they  were  afterwards  rebuilt,  JiTep.  in  Tinioth. 
4.  and  Plutarch,  in  Cimon.  They  were  not,  however,  stand- 
ing in  the  days  of  Strabo,  when,  he  informs  us,  the  Piraeus  was 
reduced  to  a  contemptible  village,t  ix.  395. 

Principal 

*  These  walls  Strabo  calls  amkt],  crura,  ix.  395.  and  Propertius  calls  the  place 
where  they  had  stood  Brachia :  hence  Scandam  ego  Thdea  hrachia  loiiga  vice,  I 
will  go  from  the  Piraeus  to  Athens,  Propert.  iii.  20.  24. 

t  The  circumference  of  the  v/alls  of  Athens,  built  by  the  advice  of  Themistocles, 
was,  according  to  Thucydides,  ii.  13.  and  his  scholiast,  only  sixty  stadia,  or  seven 
miles  and  a  half,  which  is  not  more  than  that  of  the  Piraeus  and  Muuichia  ;  whence 
probably,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  it  is,  that  Nepos,  speaking  of  the  Pirceus, 

O  says. 
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Principal  GYMNASIA  near  Athens. 

A  Gi/mnasium  was  a  large  edifice,  consisting  of  various 
parts,  fit  to  contain  many  thousand  people  at  once,  with 
proper  places  for  the  youth  to  perform  their  different  exercises ; 
and  apartments  for  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  professors 
of  the  liberal  arts,  to  deliver  their  lectures  ;  surrounded  with 
a  garden  and  sacred  grove. 

There  were  several  Gymnasia^  or  places  of  exercise,  in  and 
near  Athens ;  the  chief  were,  the  Academia,  Lyceum,  and 
Cyyiosarges. 

The  ACADEMIA  was  only  about  six  stadia  north-west 
from  the  gate  of  the  city  called  Dipylon,  in  a  tract  of  ground 
called  Ceramlcus:*  It  was  named  from  one  Academiis,  whose 
property  it  had  formerly  been,  Pauscm.  1 .  29.  It  contained 
a  gymnasium,  a  garden,  and  a  grove,  surrounded  with  walls, 
and  adorned  with  delightful  covered  walks.  Near  this  Plato 
had  his  residence,  on  a  farm  belonging  to  himself.  In  the 
academy  he  taught  his  scholars,  whence  his  followers  were 
called  Academics.  Such  decorum  was  observed  in  this  place, 
that  it  was  forbidden  even  to  laugh  in  it,f  ^lian,  iii.  35. 

The  LYCEUM  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.  It  is  said  to  have  been  so  named 
from  LYCIUS  or  Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  who  gave  name 

says,  that  it  equalled  the  city  in  dignity,  and  surpassed  it  in  utility,  Themist.  6.  The 
circumference  of  the  city,  including  the  Piraeus  and  Munichia,  is  commonly  com- 
puted at  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  stadia,  or  twenty-two  miles  and  a  quarter, 
whence  Aristides  makes  it  a  day's  journey.  But  upon  an  attentive  perusal  of  Thu- 
cydides,  this  computation  appears  not  to  be  quite  correct ;  for  by  it  allowance  is 
indeed  made  for  the  distance  between  the  two  points,  where  the  wall  of  Pirasus  on 
the  one  side,  and  that  of  Phalerum  on  the  other,  terminated  in  the  city  wall,  which 
the  scholiast  on  Thucydides  makes  to  be  seventeen  stadia,  but  no  allowance  is  made 
for  the  distance  between  the  points  where  these  walls  joined  the  wall  of  Pirasus. 

*  In  the  part  of  Ceramicus  next  the  city  there  were  a  great  many  tombs,  parti- 
cularly of  such  as  had  fallen  in  battle,  Pausnn,  i.  29. ;  Thucydid.  ii.  34.  The 
academy  lay  near  the  rivers  Cephissus  and  ColOnos. 

t  Plato  was  succeeded  in  the  academy,  first  by  his  nephew  Speusippus,  and 
then  by  his  scholar  XENOCRATES,  a  native  of  Clialcedon,  who  was  so  remarkable 
for  his  veracity,  that  wheu  he  was  called  before  a  courtof  justice,  to  give  his  evidence 
upon  oath,  all  the  judges  declined  exacting  it,  and  declared  they  would  be  satisfied 
with  his  simple  affirmation,  Laert.  iv.  1.;  Cic.  Att.  i.  16. ;  Balb.  5. ;  Val,  Max.  ii. 
10.  fin. 

When  the  ambassadors  of  Alexander  brought  him  a  present  of  fifty  talents  he 
rejected  it;  but,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  despise  the  liberality  of  the  king,  he 
accepted  thirty  minae,  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  32. 

Xenocrates  was  of  unpolished  manners,  so  that  Plato  used  to  exhort  him  to 
sacrifice  to  the  graces,  P/w^arcA.  in  Mario. 

to 
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to  Lycia  in  Asia,  from  his  settling  there,  Herodot.  i.  173. 
vii.  77-  Here  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  Avhence  that  god  was 
called  LYCIUS.  The  Lyceum  was  thought  more  healthful 
than  the  Academia ;  on  which  account  Plato,  being  advised 
by  the  physicians  to  remove  to  it,  said,  that  he  would  not 
remove,  even  to  the  top  of  mount  Athos,  to  procure  the  great- 
est longevity,  JEUun.  ix.  10.  Aristotle,  the  scholar  of  Plato, 
after  his  return  to  Athens  from  the  tuition  of  Alexander,  find- 
ing the  academy  occupied  by  Xenocrates,  chose  the  Lyceum 
as  the  place  for  his  school ;  and  because  he  taught  those  who 
attended  him  walking,  {ireimraiwv,)  or  in  the  Feripiitos  or 
walking-place  of  the  Lyceum,  he  was  called  the  PERIPA- 
TETIC, Diogen.Luert.  v.  1.  and  his  followers,  Peritatetics, 
Cic.  Acad.  i.  4. 

Aristotle  continued  to  teach  here  for  twelve  years,  till  the 
death  of  Alexander  ;  Avhen  being  accused  by  Kiirymedon,  a 
priest,  of  propagating  impious  tenets,  and  apprehending  the 
fate  of  Socrates,  he  retired  to  Chalcis,  in  Eubcea,  where  he 
remained  till  he  died,  Strah.  x.  448.  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
his  age,  b.  c.  323.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  his  native  city 
Stagira,  Avhere  his  memory  was  honoured  with  an  altar  and  a 
tomb. 

Aristotle  was  succeeded  by  his  scholar  THEOPHRASTUS, 
who  was  so  popular  at  Athens,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been 
attended  at  one  time  by  two  thousand  scholars,  Laert.  v.  37. 

The  CYNOSARGES  lay  a  little  north  of  the  Lyceum,  on 
a  rising  ground,  containing  a  gymnasium,  a  temple  of  Her- 
cules, and  a  sacred  grove,  Llv.  xxxi.  24.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  named  from  a  white  or  swift  dog,  {kvwu  itp'io^x.Kvucv  Xcvkij,) 
which  snatched  away  part  of  the  sacrifice  otl'cred  to  Hercules, 
Hesi/ch.  and  Pausan.  i.  19.  In  this  gymnasium  foreigners, 
or  citizens  of  half  blood,  that  is,  who  lu;d  a  foreigner  for  their 
mother,  as  Themistocles,  performed  their  exercises,  Plutarch, 
in  Themist.  ]m>ic.  Here  ANTISTHENES  the  philosopher 
taught  his  opinions  ;  and  hence,  as  some  say,  he  was  called 
the  Cynic,  Laert.  vi,  13.  or,  according  to  others,  from  his 
snarling  humour.  From  him  those  philosophers,  distinguished 
by  their  rusticity  and  indelicacy  of  manners,  called  Cynics^ 
derived  their  origin,  Cic.  Or.  i.  17-   Off',  i.  35.  and  41. 

The  purpose  of  Antisthcnes,  however,  and  of  his  imme- 
diate successors,  was  to  inculcate  the  love  of  rigid  virtue,  and 
a  contempt  of  pleasure  ;  that  every  one  should  study  to  be,  as 
Horace  expresses  it,  Virtiitis  vcrcc  ciistos  rigidusqiie  satelles, 
ep.  i.  I.  17.  But  that  poet  seems  to  prefer  the  accommodating 

o  2  manners 
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manners  of  Aristijjpus  of  Cyrene,  the  contemporary  of  An- 
tisthenes,  and  also  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  Ih.  18.  and  I/. 

So  great  was  the  ardour  of  Antisthenes  for  knowledge,  that 
though  he  lived  at  tlie  Pirccns,  he  came  every  day  to  Athens, 
about  five  miles,  to  hear  the  lectures  of  Socrates.  He  early 
discovered  a  propensity  to  severity  of  manners,  by  the  mean- 
ness of  his  dress.  The  intention  of  this  Socrates  perceived, 
and  said  to  him,  ''  Through  your  rags  I  see  your  vanity," 
Laert.  vi.  8. 

Antisthenes  was  succeeded  by  DIOGENES,  a  native  of 
Sinope  in  Pontus,  hence  called  Cynic  us  Sinopeus,  Ovid.  Pont. 
i.  3.  GiJ'  whom  Antisthenes,  on  his  first  application  to  become 
his  scholar,  rejected  with  threats,  and  even  with  blows  ;  but 
upon  his  perseverance  admitted  him,  and  afterwards  made  him 
his  companion  and  friend,  Laert.  vi.  21. 

Diogenes  wore  a  coarse  cloak,  carried  a  wallet  and  a  staff, 
made  the  porticoes  and  other  public  places  his  habitation,  and 
depended  upon  casual  contributions  for  subsistence.  Being 
disappointed  in  procuring  a  cell,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  a  tub 
or  large  open  vessel,  Laert.  ih.  ;*  Juvenal  xiv.  308.  Alexan- 
der the  Great  is  said  to  have  visited  him,  and  after  conversing 
with  him,  to  have  asked,  if  there  were  any  service  he  could 
render  him?  "  Ye^,"  said  Diogenes,  ^' not  to  stand  hetiveen 
Die  and  the  sun;'  for  he  was  then  basking  himself :  upon 
which  the  king  exclaimed,  ^^  If  1  were  not  Alexander,  I  would 
he  Diogenes,''  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  32. 

The  most  distinguished  philosopher  of  this  sect,  after  Dio- 
genes, was  CRATES,  whose  scholar  was  ZENO,  the  founder 
of  the  Stoics.  The  moral  doctrines  of  these  two  sects  were 
nearly  the  same  ;  hence  they  are  joined  by  Juvenal,  xiii.  121. 
and  are  said  to  differ  only  in  dress,  (^««zVa  distare,)  lb.  122. 
The  Stoics  were  remarkable  for  wearing  their  hair  short. 


Division  of  the  Inhabitants  and  Government  o/ Athens, 

The  inhabitants  of  Athens  were  of  three  kinds ;  citizens, 
(TToXnai,)  sojovu'ners  or  foreigners,  (ficroiicoi,  inquilini,)  and 
slaves  {oovXoi.)  The  number  of  citizens,  or  of  men  able  to 
bear  arms,  in  the  time  of  Cccrops,  was  twenty  thousand,  and 
tmder  Pericles  they  were  hardly  so  many,  Pliitarch.in  Pericle. 
By  an  account  taken  under  Demetrius  Phalereus,  the  number 

*  According  to  Juvenal,  made  of  earth  baked,  (tcxta,)  and  consequently  in  no 
danger  of  fire.  If  itliappeued  to  crack,  it  was  soldered  witli  lead  (jilumbo  comnlhsa.) 

of 
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of  citizens  was  twenty-one  thousand  ;  of  foreigners,  ten  thou- 
sand ;  and  of  slaves,  four  hundred  thousand.*     Atlioicv.  vi. 

The  foreigners  had  no  share  in  the  govenuuent,  but  each 
put  himself  under  the  protection  of  some  citizen,  to  whom  he 
was  obliged  to  render  certain  services,  as  the  clients  at  Rome 
did  to  their  patrons. f 

The  Athenians  treated  their  slaves  with  great  humanity. 
There  was  an  asylum  for  them  iii  the  temple  of  Thesexis, 
Plutarch,  in  vita  Thesei. 

The  Athenians,  according  to  their  fortune,  were  divided 
into  four  classes.  Those  who  had  an  income  of  500  medimtii, 
that  is,  500  measures  of  corn  or  oil,  composed  the  first  class, 
and  were  called  Pejitacosio-niedimni.  Those  who  had  300 
medimni  of  income,  and  could  maintain  a  horse  for  the  war, 
composed  the  second  class,  and  were  called  Horsemen  or 
Knights.  Those  who  had  only  200  medimni  composed  the 
third  class,  and  were  called  Zengltcv.  Those  Avho  had  not 
that  income  formed  the  fourth  class,  and,  although  they  had 
the  right  of  suffrage,  were  excluded  from  all  offices  of  trust. 

Cecrops  divided  the  Athenians  into  four  tribes  ;  Clisthenes, 
the  chief  of  the  family  of  Alcmaon,  who  had  contributed 
greatly  to  the  expulsion  of  Pisistratus,  divided  them  into  ten 
tribes.  When  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  expelled  the 
Macedonians  from  Athens,  two  tribes  more  ^^•ere  added. 

By  the  laws  of  Solon,  the  sovereign  power  was  vested  in 
the  people,  who  determined  every  thing  of  importance  in  their 
assemblies,  (cKKXeffuitj)  where  all  the  citizens  had  an  equal 
vote,  except  such  as,  for  any  crime,  wove  declared  infamous, 
(rtT/yiio/,)  and  on  that  account  were  excluded. 

To  prepare  business  for  the  cognizance  of  the  people,  and 
to  perform  various  other  public  functions,  Solon  instituted  a 
SENATE,  consisting  at  first  of  four  hundred  members,  one 
hundred  out  of  each  tribe  ;  and  afterwards  of  five  hundred, 
when  the  number  of  tribes  was  increased  to  ten,  fifty  being 
chosen  out  of  each.  The  senators  were  all  chosen  by  lot,  and 
in  like  manner  the  persons  who  presided  in  the  senate,  called 
Pn/tdnes.  The  senate  was  elected  annually,  and  the  president 

•  But  some  suppose  an  error  in  Athenaeus,  and  that  the  number  of  slaves  was 
only  forty  thousaud. 

t  They  paid  annually  to  the  state  a  tribute  of  twelve  drachmee,  (about  nine  shil- 
lings,) for  heads  of  families,  and  six  drachmae  for  their  wives  and  children.  Such  as 
failed  might  be  sold  as  slaves,  which  is  said  to  have  happened  to  Xenocrates  the 
philosopher  ;  on  which  occasion  Demetrius  Phalereus  purchased  him,  and  then  gave 
him  his  liberty,  Laert.  iv.  14.;  but  Plutarch  says  he  was  rescued  by  Lycurgus  the 
orator,  in  Flamin.  p.  375.  It  was  made  capital  for  strangers  to  intrude  themselves 
,into  the  assemblies  of  the  people. 

changed 
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changed  every  day.  When  the  tribes  were  ten  m  number 
each  tribe  in  its  turn  furnished  presidents  for  thirty-five  days 
and  the  first  four  tribes  for  thirty-six  days  each,  which  made 
up  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  days,  the  length  of  a  hxnar 
year,  being  that  first  in  use  among  the  Greeks.* 

The  senate  met  every  day  except  on  festivals.  The  place 
where  it  met  was  called  Prytancum,  Here  the  senators  of  that 
tribe  whose  turn  it  was  to  preside,  were  for  the  time  supported 
at  the  public  expense.  They  divdded  themselves  into  five 
decurice,  or  committees  of  ten,  and  the  seven  seniors  of  each 
decuria  pi-esided  alternately  for  seven  successive  days.  He 
who  was  president  of  the  senate,  presided  also  in  the  assembly 
of  the  people  ;  and  during  the  short  continuance  of  his  office 
was  intrusted  with  the  seal  of  the  republic,  and  with  the  keys 
of  the  citadel  and  of  the  treasury. 

The  assemblies  of  the  people  were  either  ordinary  or  extra- 
ordinary. There  were  four  ordinary  meetings  every  thirty- 
five  or  thirty-six  days.  Extraordinary  assemblies  were  sum- 
moned when  occasion  required. 

The  assembUes  of  the  people  were  held  in  the  Fomm,  in 
the  Pnyx,  or  in  the  theatre  of  Bacchus.  There  lay  an  appeal 
to  the  people  from  all  the  decrees  of  the  senate ;  but  the 
people  could  deliberate  about  nothing,  unless  laid  before  them 
by  the  senate. 

The  chief  magistrates  of  Athens  were  the  nine  Archons. 
The  first  archon  Avas  called  The  ARCHON,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, or  E])o)ty)nos,  from  his  name  appearing  at  the  head  of 
all  acts  and  decrees  for  that  year,  PhitarcJi.  in  Aristide ;  the 
second  archon  was  called  BaatXevs,  or  the  Ki^ig;  the  third, 
the  Polemarch ;  and  the  other  six,  Thesmotliitcc.  These 
archons  had  each  a  particular  jurisdiction.  Their  persons  were 
sacred.  They  wore  a  crown  of  myrtle  as  a  symbol  of  their 
authority. 

The  chief  court  of  judicature  at  Athens  was  the  Areopagus^ 
so  called  from  the  place  of  its  meeting,  the  Areopagus,  or  hill 
of  Mars,  f 

A  guard 

*  When  the  tribes  were  made  twelve,  the  senators  of  each  tribe  presided  for  a 
month,  and  then  the  number  of  the  senate  was  six  hundred ;  but  tiiis  did  not  take 
place  till  after  Athens  had  lost  its  independence. 

t  A  body  of  priests,  called  £wwjo//nf/(r,  judged  concerning  tlie  violation  of  certain 
sacred  rites,  particularly  of  those  of  Ceres,  and  usually  with  tlie  greatest  rigour. 
Persons  accused  of  impiety  were  sometimes  tried  before  courts  of  justice ;  tlius 
jEschylus  the  poet,  ^Ikin.  v.  19;  Anaxagoras,  Lucrt.  ii.  13.  ProtagOras  having, 
in  the  beginning  of  a  book,  expressed  a  doubt  about  the  existence  of  the  gods,  was 
banished  Athens,  and  his  books  burnt  in  the  forum,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  i.  23.  Alcibiades, 
upon  a  suspicion  of  having  mutilated  the  statues  of  Mercury,  was  condemned  to  die, 

his 
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A  guard  of  Scythians,  and  other  barbarians,  called  Toxdtai, 
were  maintained  by  the  public,  to  be  in  readiness  to  assist  the 
magistrates  in  executing  the  sentences  of  courts  of  justice, 
and  preserving  order  in  the  public  assemblies.  They  were  so 
fond  of  ^idne,  that  "  to  drink  like  a  Scythian,''  became  pro- 
verbial for  drinking  to  excess,  Herodot.  vi.  84. 

The  folloAving  are  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  laws  of 
Solon  : 

In  public  dissensions  every  citizen  was  obliged  to  take  a 
side,  under  pain  of  death  or  banishment,  Plutarch,  in 
Solone* 

Whoever  led  an  idle  life,  squandered  his  father's  property, 
or  refused  to  support  his  parents  when  in  want,  was  declared 
infamous.  But  if  the  father  had  neglected  to  breed  his  son 
to  some  trade,  the  son  was  not  bound  to  maintain  his  father, 
although  in  Avant.  Children  born  of  a  ('ourtezan  were  also 
exempted  from  this  obligation.  It  was  incumbent  on  mem- 
bers of  the  Areopagus  to  inquire  by  what  means  every  person 
subsisted ;  which  regulation  is  thought  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Egyptians,  Herodot.  ii.  177- ;  Diodor.  i.  p.  70. 

Young  women,  unless  heiresses,  brought  no  fortune  to 
their  husbands,  but  three  suits  of  clothes,  and  some  moveables 
of  little  value,  that  marriages  might  not  be  contracted  from 
interested  motives. 

An  archon  who  appeared  in  public  with  the  ensigns  of  his 
office,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  was  liable  to  be  put  to  death. 

Children,  whose  parents  had  fallen  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  were  to  be  educated  at  the  public  expense  till  the  age 
of  twenty-one. 

He  who  kept  company  with  dissolute  women,  was  not 
permitted  to  speak  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people. 

Those  who  had  no  children  might  leave  their  property  to 
whom  they  pleased  ;  which  was  not  formerly  the  case,  but  the 
next  heirs  always  succeeded. 

It  was  prohibited  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead  ;  and  likewise  to 
revile  the  living  at  sacred  solemnities,  in  courts  of  justice,  or 
at  the  public  spectacles. 

Solon  made  no  law  against  parricide,  to  render  that  crime 
the  more  an  object  of  horror,  by  supposing  it  impossible,  Cic. 
Rose.  25. 

The  laws  of  Solon  were  written  on  wooden  tables,  and 

his  estates  sold,  and  the  priests  ordered  to  pronounce  imprecations  against  him, 
Nep.  4.;  Phttarch.  p.  202.  Even  the  slightest  transgressions  against  religion  were 
sometimes  punished  capitally. 

•  Capite  saiixit,  si  qui  in  seditione  non  alterius  utritis  partis /uisset,  Cic.Att, 
X.  1. 

exposed 
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exposed  to  the  view  of  the  citizens.  The  people  bound  them- 
selves by  an  oath  to  observe  them  for  a  himdred  years.  Solon 
then  left  Athens  and  went  into  foreign  countries,  where  he 
remained  ten  years. 

Description  of  the  Country  of  ATTICA,  and  of  the  other 
Divisions  of  GRiECIA  PROPRIA. 

The  chief  mountains  in  Attica  were  Hymettus,  near 
Athens,  famoiis  for  its  honey,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  6.  14. ;  Sat.  ii. 
2.  15.  therefore  compared  to  Hyhla  in  Sicily,  Martial,  vii. 
87-  8.  and  called  didcis  by  Juvenal,  xiii.  185.  also  for  pro- 
ducing   mai'ble,*   Plin.   xxxvi.  3.  and  5.  xvii.    I. Pen- 

TELicus,  likewise  famous  for  its  marble  quarries,  Pausan.  ii. 

32.  ;  fSirah.  ih.  ;  Cic.  y^tt.  i.  8. Laurius,  v.  -iwn,  near 

the  promontory  of  Siuiium,  with  silver  mines,  whence  the 
Athenians  derived  a  considerable  revenue,  Thucydid.  ii.  55. 
vi.  91.  and  which  Themistocles  prevailed  on  them  to  appro- 
priate  to  the  building  of  ships,   Herodot.  vii.   144. The 

other  mountains  were,  j^giuleus,  Icariiis,  Lycahettus,  Plin. 
iv.  7-  and  Parnes  or  Parnethus,  all  of  them  fruitful  in  timber 
and  olives,  some  of  them  in  wine,  Stat.  Theh.  xii.  620. 

About  ten  miles  north-east  of  Athens  stood  MARATHON, 
famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  by  Miltiades,  Strab.  ix. 
399.  A  soldier  ran  from  the  field  of  battle  to  carry  the  news 
to  Athens,  but  was  so  spent  when  he  reached  the  place,  that 
having  vittcred  these  words,  Xcupcrc,  xaipo/nci',  Rejoice^  we  are 
conquerors,  he  fell  down  and  expired,  Plutarcli.  de  gloria 
Athen.  J.  Those  who  fell  in  the  battle  had  small  columns 
erected  over  their  tombs,  with  their  names  inscribed,  Pausan. 
i.  32.  Near  Marathon  was  a  marsh,  where  many  of  the  Per- 
sians, being  entangled  in  their  flight,  were  slain,  Ih. ;  most 
of  them  retreated  to  their  ships,  several  of  which  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  Athenians,t  Herodot.  vi.  1 15. 

Sixty  stadia,  or  seven  miles  and  a  half  north  of  Marathon, 
on  the  south  arm  of  the  Eunpus,  stood  the  village  or  town 
jRhamrms,  near  which  was  a  temple  of  Nemesis,  the  avenger 

*  Hence  trabcs  Hynielti(E,  cross  beams  or  pieces  of  Hymettian  marble,  Horat.  ii. 
18.3.  Some  take  trabes  for  beams  of  wood  from  Hymettus;  but  Pliny  also  has 
trabes  ex  marmore,  xxxvi.  8.  s.  14. 

t  On  this  occasion  the  bravery  of  one  CyncBpryrus  is  particularly  extolled,  who, 
having  seized  a  ship  \vitl>  both  his  hands,  and  they  being  cut  off,  took  hold  of  it  with 
histeeth,  t^KS/jM.  ii.  9. ;  but  Herodotus  only  says,  "  that  having  taken  hold  of  the 
stern  with  his  hand,  and  the  hand  being  cut  off  with  a  battle-axe,  he  fell,"  vi.  114. — 
A  similar  instance  of  courage  is  recorded  of  one  Icilius  at  Marseilles,  Suet,  Jul.  68. 

of 
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of  insolence  (e.vostE  verba  superha  De<s,)  hence  called  Rham- 
NusiA,  Ovid.  Trist.\.S.9. ;  Stat.  Silv.  iii.5.  5.  or  Rhamnusis, 
-uUs,  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  694.  and  in  it  a  statue  of  that  goddess, 
made  by  Phidias  out  of  a  block  of  Parian  marble,  M'hich  the 
Persians  had  brought  to  erect  as  a  trophy  of  their  victory  over 
the  Athenians,  so  confident  were  they  of  success,*  Pausan.  i. 
33. 

About  a  hundred  stadia,  or  twelve  miles  and  a  half  north- 
east from  Athens,  was  the  strong  fort  PHYLE,  the  first  place 
seized  on  by  Thrasybulus  with  only  thirty  men,  when  he  freed 
Athens  from  the  thirty  tyrants,  who  had  been  set  over  that  city 
by  Lysander,  Diodor.  xiv.  32.  ;  Nep.  in  Thrasyb.  2. 

West  from  this  and  sixty  stadia  from  Athens,  was 
ACHARN.^,  the  chief  borough  of  Attica,  A^-here  the  tyrants 
encamped  when  they  marched  against  Thrasjbrdus,  Diodor. 
ib.  and  where  formerly  the  Lacedaemonians,  under  their  king 
Archidiimus,  encamped,  when  they  made  an  irruption  into 
Attica,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Tliucydid. 
ii.  19.  &c. 

West  from  Athens,  and  south-west  from  Acharnae,  was 
ELEUSIS,  V.  -i)i,  towards  Jlccgdra,  famous  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  Cic.  A^at.  D.  \.  42.  whence  the 
town  is  called  Cerealis  Eleusin,  Ovid.  ep.  4  67.  and  the 
goddess  herself,  Eleusinia  mater,  Tlrg.  G.  i.  163.  Here 
Mas  a  temple  of  l^riptoleimis,  the  favourite  of  Ceres,  whom 
that  goddess  taught  agriculture,  Pausan.  \.  38.  The  plain 
between  Eleusis  and  Acharnie  was  called  Cecropia,  Tliucydid. 
ii.  19,  The  boundary  between  Attica  and  Boeotiawas  mount 
CITH.ERON,  Pausan.  ib. 

Among  the  boroughs  of  Attica  were,  Ercbia,  the  birthplace 
of  Xenuphon,  Laert.  ii.  48.  and  Gargettus,  the  birthplace  of 
Epicurus,  Id.  x.  i.  whence  he  is  called  senior  Gaugettius, 
Stat.  Sylv.  i.  3.  94.  ille  Gargettius,  Cic.  Fam.  xv.  16. 

On  the  road  to  EubcEa,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia 
from  Athens,  and  the  same  distance  from  the  confines  of 
Boeotia,  stood  the  fortress  of  Decelia,  which  the  Spartans, 
by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  fortified  to  distress  Athens  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  Nep.  in  Alcib.  4.  visible  all  the  way  from 
Athens,  Thucyd.  vii.  19. 

On  the  confines  of  Boeotia,  near  the  Eurlpus,  and  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Asojms,  stood  Oropus,  which 

*  Phidias  did  not  Inscribe  his  own  name  on  this  statue,  but  that  oi  ^goracntusoi 
Paros,  his  scholar  and  favourite,  Plin.  xxxvi. 

Strabo 
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Strabo  jjlaces  in  Boeotia,  ix.  391 .  and  Livy  in  Attica,  xlv.  27- 
About  twelve  stadia,  or  one  mile  and  a  half  from  it,  was  the 
temple  of  Amphiaraus,  the  famous  soothsayer,  {Argivus  Au- 
gur,) Horat.  od.  iii.  16. 1 1 .  on  the  spot  where  he  Avas  said  to 
have  been  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  Diodor.  iv.  65. 
Here  was  an  oracle,  which  those  who  consulted  were  obliged 
to  abstain  from  wine  for  three  days,  and  from  all  sorts  of  food 
for  twenty-four  hours,  PIdloslrat.  in  vit.  Apollonii,  ii.  37. 
The  other  ceremonies  are  described,  Pausan.  i.  34.  Twenty 
stadia  from  Oropus  was  the  harbour  Delphinium,  opposite  to 
Eretria  in  Eubrea,  the  passage  to  which  is  forty  stadia,  Strab, 
ix.  403. 

II.  MEGARIS,  a  small  country  at  the  top  of  the  Saronic 
gulf,  on  the  north,  separating  Attica  from  the  territories  of 
Corinth,  included  by  some  in  Attica,  Plin.  iv.  J.  s.  11 .  but  by 
most  distinguished  from  it,  Strab.  ix.  jir. 

The  chief  city  was  Megara,  -«?,  or  plur.  -oriim,  situate  on 
a  rising  ground,  eighteen  stadia  from  its  harbour,  called 
Nis.^A,  from  Nisus,  the  son  of  Pandion  King  of  Maegiira,  its 
founder,  P«^a«;^.  i.  39.  which  stood  on  the  gulf,  and  was  con- 
nected with  Maegara  by  a  double  wall,  Strab.  ix.  391.  which 
the  Megarenses,  having  recovered  from  the  Athenians,  after 
being  possessed  by  that  people  for  some  time,  levelled  with  the 

ground,  Thucydid.i.  6'J .  iv.  109. On  the  side  of  Corinth, 

the  first  town  was  Crommyon,  sometimes  possessed  by  the 
Megarenses,  and  sometimes  by  the  Corinthians,  lb.  390.  and 
Thucyd.  iv.  42.  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from 
Corinth,  iZ>.  45.  Next  to  it  was  a  rugged  ridge,  called  the 
Scironian  rocks,*  from  one  SCIRON,  a  noted  robber,  slain 
by  Theseus,  Plutarch,  in  Thes.  seven  miles  in  length,  along 
which  ran  the  road  from  Attica  to  Peloponnesus. f 

The  people  of  Masgara  had  twenty  gallics  at  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  Herodot.  viii.  45.  and  three  hundred  men  at  the  battle 
of  iPlattea,  lb.  ix.  28.  After  this  they  were  frequently 
engaged  in  war  with  the  Athenians,  Thucydid.  ii.  31.  iv.  66. 
&c.  This  was  the  case  in  the  time  of  Socrates  ;  yet  EUCLID, 
a  native  of  Maegara,  who  had  attended  that  philosopher  before 
the  war,  still  came  to  Athens  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  He  set 
out  in  the  evening,  disguised  in  the  dress  of  a  woman,  and, 

*  Scopulis  nomen  Scii'onis  inharct,  Ovid.  Met.  vii.  447. 

t  Megara  was  anciently  called  Alcatiioe,  Ovid.  Met.  vili.  8.  and  inhabited  by 
the  Lelfiges ;  hence  Lckgeia  liltora,  the  coast  of  Megflra,  lb.  6. 

having 
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having  spent  the  night  with  Socrates,  departed  before  day- 
break.    The  distance  was  twenty  miles,  GelL  vi.  10. 

III.  BQ^OTIA  extended  on  the  west  of  Attica  and  Maegaris, 
from  the  Eurlpus  to  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  was  a  fertile 
coimtrj'^,  but  its  thick  air  was  supposed  to  render  the  inha- 
bitants dull,  whence  Bccotum  in  crasso  jurares  acre  natum, 
Horat.  ep.  ii.  1.  244.  The  Boeotians  attended  more  to  the 
improvement  of  bodily  strength  than  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  A^ej).  itt  Alcih.  11.:  there  were,  however,  many 
ingenious  men  produced  in  this  country. 

The  capital  of  Boeotia  was  THEB'.^,  v.  TheM,  Thebes, 
built  by  CADMUS  the  Phoenician,  Pausnn.  ix,  5.  who  first 
introduced  letters  into  Greece,  Herodot.  v.  58.  from  whom  the 
citadel  was  called  Cadinea,  Ncp.  Pelopid.  1.  surrounded  with 
walls  forty-three  stadia  in  circumference,  having  seven  gates, 
hence  called  Heptapylos,  Juvenal,  xiii.  26.  the  native  place  of 
Bacchus  and  Hercules,  Plin.  iv.  J .s.  12.  of  Pindai-,  Pelopidas, 
and  Epaminondas  ;  situate  on  the  river  Ismcniis,  Pausan.  ix. 
10.  The  inhabitants  of  Thebes,  like  those  of  Athens,  were 
divided  into  three  classes  ;  citizens,  naturalized  foreignei'S, 
and  slaves,  Diodor.  xvii. 

There  were  frequent  contests  betA^'cen  the  favourers  of 
oligarchy  and  democracy,  Tliuci/d.  iii.  62.  The  exposing  of 
children,  usual  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  was  prohibited  at 
Thebes,  ^^lian.  ii.  J. 

The  Thebans  were  long  despised  by  the  other  Grecian 
states,  for  having  basely  joined  the  Persians  when  they  invaded 
Greece,  Herodot.  vii.  2a3.  For  this  they  were  severely 
punished  by  Pausanias,  Herodot.  ix.  85.  Afterwards,  being- 
jealous  of  the  Athenians,  and  fearing  their  resentment,  they 
formed  an  alliance  Avith  tiie  Lacediemonians,  to  whom  they 
were  of  great  service  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Thunjdid. 
But,  after  its  conclusion,  the  Lacedjemonians,  finding  a 
favourable  opportunity,  reduced  Thebes  under  their  dominion, 
established  in  it  their  favourite  form  of  government,  aristocracy, 
and  placed  a  garrison  in  the  citadel.  It  was  freed  by  the 
valour  and  conduct  of  Pelopidas,  Nep.  Pel.  1 . 

Under  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,  Thebes  was  the  most 
powerful  city  in  Greece.  It  was  destroyed  by  Alexander ; 
above  six  thousand  inhabitants  were  slain,  and  thirty  thou- 
sand made  prisoners  and  sold  as  slaves,  Diodor.  xvii.  14. 
Twenty  years  after  it  was  rebuilt  by  Cassander,  Diodor.  xix. 
54. ;  Pausan.  ix.  6.  and  /•  ^n  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  only 
an  inconsiderable  village,  ix.  402. 

The 
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The  chief  mountains  of  Bceotia  are,  Helicon  and  Pimpi-a, 
on  the  confines  of  Phocis,  sacred  to  the  Muses,*  near  Thebes, 
Theiimesus,  Stat.  TJieb.  viii.  344.  On  the  confines  of  Mae- 
garis  is  mount  CiTHiERON,  on  which  the  Bacchce  performed 
the  orgies  or  sacred  rites  of  Bacchus,  Virg.  En.  iv.  302.  There 
are  in  Boeotia  several  fountains,  often  mentioned  by  the  poets 
as  sacred  to  the  Muses,  Dirge  at  Thebes,  whence  Pindar  is 
called  DirccBus  cygnus,  the  Dircean  or  Theban  swan,  Horat. 
od.  iv.  2,  25.  Aganippe,  v.  -w,  idis,  and  Hippocrene,  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Helicon,t  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  7 •  5  Juvenal,  vii.  6. 
and  the  small  river  Permessus,  v.  -is,  -idis. 

About  seventy  stadia  south  from  Thebes,  Thncydid.  ii.  5. 
stood  PLATaEA,  v.  -ccce,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Citheron,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river  Asopus,  which,  running  through  a 
beautiful  plain,  joins  the  Ismenus,  a  little  below  Thebes,  and 

flows  into  the  Euripus. Near  Plateea,  Mardonius,  with  an 

army  of  three  hundred  thousand  Persians,  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Pausanias,  and  the  Athe- 
nians under  Aristides,  Uerodot.  ix.  15. — 77« 

Platcfia  was  founded  by  the  Thebans,  Thucyd.  iii.  61.  but 
having  revolted  from  them  and  joined  the  Athenians,  7Z».  it  was 
attacked  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Thebans  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war;  and  being  taken,  after  a  most  obstinate  resistance, 
was  destroyed,  and  the  citizens  put  to  the  sword,|  Ih.  68. 

West  from  Plateea  stood  LEUCTRA,  famous  for  the  defeat 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  by  Epaminondas,  the  most  dreadful 
they  ever  received,  whereby  they  lost  the  preeminence  among 
the  Grecian  states,  which  they  never  afterwards  recovered, 
Strah.  ix.  414. ;  Diodor.xv.  55.  and  56.  near  the  lake  Copais, 
so  named  from  the  toAvn  CopiE,  situate  on  the  north  side  of  it, 
Strab.  ix.  406.  and  411.  into  which  the  river  Cephissus  runs, 

*  The  muses  are  hence  called  Helic'muides,  Pers.  procem.  4.;  Luciet.  iii.  1050. 
(sing.  Helicdnis,  a  poem  or  &ox\g,Stat.  Sylv.  v.  3.  30.)  and  Pimpleides,  sing.  Pimpleis ; 
vocat.  Pimplci,  Horat.  od.  i.  2f).  9.     The  common  reading  here  is  Phnptea. 

t  Said  to  have  been  formed  by  a  stroke  of  the  hoof  of  the  horse  Pegasus  ;  hence 
called  Vtttum  conschis  amiiis  Gorgoiieo  pcrcussus  eqtto,  Stat.  Theb.  iv.  60.  Fans 
Medusatis,  because  Pegasus  sprung  from  the  blood  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa,  Ovid, 
Met.  V.  312. 

X  In  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Platrea  was  the  monument  of  one  Euchhlas,  a  citizen 
of  the  place,  who,  when  the  Greeks,  after  the  departure  of  the  Persians,  were  com- 
manded by  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  extinguish  all  the  fires  in  their  temples,  as  having 
been  polluted  by  the  barbarians,  and  to  fetch  new  fire  from  Delphi  for  sacred  purposes, 
went  from  Plata;a  to  Delphi,  took  some  fire  from  the  altar,  and  returned  the  same  day 
to  Platasa  before  sunset ;  having  travelled  one  thousand  stadia,  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles,  on  foot,  but  expired  a  few  minutes  after  his  arrival,  Plutarch,  in 
^ristid.  p.  331.  The  Greeks  possessed  uncommon  agility  in  running,  being  trained 
to  it  from  their  infancy,  Plin.  vii.  20.  and  in  most  towns  couriers  were  maintained  by 
the  public,  Herodvt,  vi.  105.  &c. 

lb. 
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lb.  On  the  south  side  was  Haliartiis,  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain, near  the  small  river  Parmessus,  destroyed  by  the 
Romans  in  the  war  with  Perseus,  iZ».  and  Liv.  xlii.  63.  ;  west 
of  which  was  Coronea,  on  an  elevated  situation  near  mount 
Helicon,  St  rah.  ix.  411.  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Athe- 
nians and  Boeotians  by  Agesilaus,  Nep.  in  Ages.  4. 

Near  this  were  the  most  extensive  plains  in  Bceotia,  in  a  part 
of  which  were  marshes,  where  the  river  Melas'^  loses  itself, 
except  a  branch  of  it  that  joins  the  Cephissus,  Plutarch,  in  Syll. 
On  the  west  side  of  this  plain,  near  the  confines  of  Phocis, 
TImcydid.  iv.  7Q.  stood  CHtERONEA,  the  birthplace  of 
Plutarch,  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians,  Thebans,  and 
other  Greeks,  by  Philip,  which  put  an  end  to  the  liberties  of 
Greece,  Diodor.  xvi.  8/. ;  Strah.  ix.  414.  Here  also  Sylla 
defeated  Aixhelaus,  the  lieutenant  of  Mithridates,  with  an 

army  greatly  inferior  in  number,  Plutarch,  ib. Near  this 

was  Lebadia,  now  Livodia,  whence  Grsecia  Propria  is  now 
called  in  maps  by  that  name. 

At  a  small  distance  from  this,  on  the  side  of  a  stream  called 
Hyrcina,  was  a  celebrated  oracle  of  Trophonius,  the  same  with 
Mercury,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii.  22.  in  a  subterraneous  cave. 
Particular  sounds  wqyc  heard  by  those  who  consulted  this 
oracle,  Plutarch,  in  Syll.  and  de  genio  Socratis.  40.  which 
usually  made  them  grave  through  the  rest  of  life  :  hence  it 
was  said  of  a  person  remarkably  melancholy  and  gloomy, 
"  he  comes  from  the  cave  of  Trophonius,"  Scholiast,  in. 
Aristoph.  in  A^ub.  v.  108. 

Near  Chaeronca  also  was  Orchomcnos,  to  which  Chteronea 
was  once  tributary,  Thucydid.  iv.  JQ.  Here  was  a  fountain 
called  Acidalius,  where  the  graces  were  supposed  to  bathe, 
whence  Venus  is  called  Mater  Acidalia,  T'irg.  /l£n.  i.720. 

On  the  south  of  mount  Helicon  was  Thespia,  v.  -ice,  sacred 
to  the  Muses,  whence  they  are  called  Thespi.Xdes  Dej.,  Ovid. 
3fet.  v.  310.  Its  port  on  the  Corinthian  gulf  was  Creusa,  or 
Creusis.  About  forty  stadia  from  Thcspiffi  was  ASCRA,  a 
small  village,  the  birthplace  of  Hcsiod,  whence  he  is  called 
Ascrccus  sencx,  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  JO. 

On  the  Eurlpus  stood  AULIS,  whence  the  Greeks  set  sail  to 
the  siege  of  Troy,t  opposite  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and  joined 
to  it  by  a  bridge. | 

*  Mela s  was  so  called,  because  it  rendeved  tlie  sheep,  that  fed  near  it,  black: 
Cephissus,  flowing  from  the  same  lake,  made  them  white,  Pli7i.  ii.  103. 

t  After  being  long  detained  by  contrary  winds  ;  on  which  account  it  is  thought  to 
be  termed,  Iniqita  classibus,  Lucan.  v.  233. 

X  Here  Diana  was  worshipped  j  whence  this  town  is  called  IIecatEia  Aulis; 
Slat.  Achill.  i.  447. 

About 
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About  thirty  stadia  from  Aulis  stood  TANAGRA,  on  an 
eminence,  near  the  river  Thermudon,  the  birthplace  of  Corinna 
the  poetess,  contemporary  Avith  Pindar. 

About  five  miles  from  Tanagrawas  a  temple  of  Apollo,  called 
Delium,  because  built  after  the  model  of  that  in  the  island 
Delos,  iStrah.  ix.  304.  When  the  Athenians  were  defeated 
near  this  place  by  the  Boeotians,  Thiicyd.  iv.  96.  Socrates, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  battle,  in  his  iSight  found 
Xenophon,  who  had  fallen  from  his  horse,  lying  on  the  ground : 
upon  whicb,  taking  him  on  his  shoulders,  he  carried  him  for 
several  stadia,  till  he  brought  him  to  a  place  of  safety. 

There  were  in  Boeotia  several  other  places  of  less  import- 
ance j  as,  Eluthh'ce,  Pherce,  Acr(^p]da,Ery  three,  Clissce,  Hyle, 
&c.     The  situation  of  some  of  these  is  not  ascertained.* 

IV.  PHOCIS. Its  chief  town  was  DELPHI,  called  also 

Pytho  or  Fythia,  famous  for  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo, 
(hence  called  Delphic  us,  Ovid.  3Iet.\\.  643.  and  677.)  which 
stood  on  an  eminence  above  the  town,  at  the  foot  of  moxint 
Parnassus,  and  near  the  Castaliun  fountain,  fans  Castalius, 
v.  Castalia.  Delphi  was  only  sixteen  stadia,  or  two  miles  in 
circumference,  Strah.  ix.  418.  not  surrounded  by  walls,  but 
defended  on  three  sides  by  precipices,  Justin,  xxiv.  6.  In  the 
middle  of  the  temple  was  a  small  chasm  in  the  ground,  whence 
a  vapour  issued  which  threw  such  as  breathed  it  into  con- 
vulsions. It  is  said  to  have  been  at  first  accidentally  dis- 
covered by  some  goats,  Diodor.  xvi.  26.  or  shepherds, 
Pausun.  X.  5.  The  priestess  (PYTHIA,  sc.  lepcia,  sacerdos  ; 
PpioiBAS,  Liiican.  v.  128.)  was  placed  above  this  opening, 
upon  a  stool,  supported  on  three  feet,  hence  called  a  Tripod, 
Diodor.  ih.  having  a  covering  of  a  circular  form,  called  o\i.io^-, 
with  holes,  Avhence  the  vapour  issued.  Servius  on  Virgil 
says  this  covering  was  made  of  the  skin  of  the  serpent  Python, 
^n.  iii.  92.     Prudentius  calls  it  CortIna,  Apotkeos.  v.  506. 


*  The  mountainous  part  of  Bo?otia,  particularly  that  in  which  mount  Helicon  and 
the  fountain  Agauippfe  were  included,  was  called  AONIA,  from  Aox  the  son  of 
Neptune,  or  Tellus  AOnis,  and  the  people  ACnes,  used  also  as  an  adjective  thus, 
Aonas  in  viontes,  into  the  Boeotian  mountains,  Helicon  and  Citheron,  Virg.  Eel.  vi. 
65.  whence  Annhks,  -dmn,  plur.  the  Muses,  Juvenal,  vii.  59.  Zonules,  -cf,  sing,  the 
Theban,  sc.  Etencles,  Stat.  Tkcb.  ix.  95.  Aoniux  vertex,  mount  Helicon,  Virg.  G, 
iii.  11.  Aoiiia;  sorore.s,  the  Muses,  Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  10.  39.  Jieus  Jonius,  Bacchus  ; 
as  being  born  of  Semele,  a  Theban,  Id.  A^-t.  Am.  i.  312.  ii.  380.  Aonius  iiospes, 
Hercules,  as  being  descended  from  Thebes,  Ovid.  lb.  395.  Annio'  aqua',  i.  &.fons 
Cabairmus,  v.  Peguseus,  the  fountain  HippocrOne,  G-vid.  Fast.  iii.  456.  Aonice  undo:, 
that  part  of  the  yEgean  sea  bordering  on  Boeotia,  near  Aulis,  Ovid.  Met.  xii.  24. 
Aouia  lyra,  the  lyre  which  Apollo  used  among  the  Muses,  Id,  Amor.  i.  1. 12. 

The 
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The  priestess  being  intoxicated  by  the  prophetic  vapour, 
with  dishevelled  hair,  heaving  her  bosom,  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  and  her  ^vhole  frame  agitated  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
Virg.  JEii.  y'l.  ^7.;  Lucan.y.  165.  &c.  uttered  her  oracles 
usually  in  hexameter  verse,  sometimes  also  in  prose,  Strab.  ix. 
419.  especially  in  later  times,  Plutarch,  de  Pyth.  orac.  9.  24, 
25.  &c.  This  oracle  was  frequently  consulted  in  difficult 
emergencies,  not  only  by  the  Greeks,  but  also  by  neighbour- 
ing nations,  Liv,  i.  56.  and  the  temple  was  enriched  with  an 
incredible  number  of  the  most  valuable  presents,  Herodot.  and 
Thucydid.  passim. ;  Pausan.  x.  9.  Its  riches  were  famous 
even  in  the  time  of  Homer,  //.  i.  404.  Xerxes  sent  four  thou- 
sand men  to  plunder  it,  part  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  thunderbolts  and  an  earthquake,  and  the  rest 
almost  all  cut  off  by  the  people  of  Delphi,  who  had  fled  to  the 
tops  of  Parnassus,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Persians,  Herodot. 
viii.  36.  &c.  Several  centuries  after,  an  army  of  Gauls,  under 
Brennus,  shared  a  similar  fate,  Ih.  xxiv.  7-  &c.  The  Pko- 
censes,  urged  by  the  exactions  of  the  Thebans,  seized  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  and  employed  the  riches  they  found  in  it, 
amounting  to  1 0,000  talents,  i.  e.  above  2,250,000/.  Diodor. 
xvi.  J6.  to  hire  troops  to  defend  themselves  agahist  their 
oppressors.  The  Thebans,  being  defeated,  called  in  the  aid  of 
Philip  King  of  jSIacedon  ;  who  availed  himself  of  this  war, 
called  the  sacred  tvar,  as  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  the  aff"airs 
of  Greece,  and  eventually  reduced  the  Avhole  country  under 
his  subjection,  Justin,  viii.  1.  &c.  He  was  not  a  little  assisted 
by  the  priestess  of  Apollo,  who,  bribed  by  money,  always  gave 
such  responses  as  were  agreeable  to  Philip,  whence  Demos- 
thenes used  to  say  of  her,  that  she  p/iilippiscd.  Anciently 
the  priestess  used  to  be  a  young  virgin  ;  but  afterwards 
always  above  fifty,  Diodor.  xvi.  26.  When  the  oracle  Avas 
most  frequented,  there  were  three  Pytliia:  appointed,  Plu- 
tarcJt.  de  orac.  def. 

The  Pythia  was  sometimes  so  overpowered  by  the  exhal- 
ation from  the  cave,  that  it  proved  fatal  to  her.  In  ancient 
times  the  priestess  could  be  consulted  only  in  one  month  of 
the  year,  but  afterwards  once  every  month,  Plutarch.  qucEst. 
Gr(xc.9.  As  several  oracles  gave  their  responses  by  drawing 
lots,  hence  responsa  sortiwn  is  applied  even  to  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  where  a  verbal  answer  was  always  returned,  Liv.  i. 
56.  called  Pythica  vox,  lb. 

In  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  even  long  before,  this  oracle  had 
fallen  into  contempt,  because  the  prophetic  vapour  was  sup- 
posed to  have  lost  its  force,    C/c.  div.  ii.  57.     At  length  it 

entirely 
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entirely  ceased,  Juvenal,  vi.  554. ;  Strab.  ix.  419.  which  some 
have  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Christianity.  The  priestess, 
however,  still  continued  occasionally  to  return  answers,  as  to 
Nero,  Suet.  Ner.  40. ;  and  although  that  emperor  is  said  to 
have  destroyed  the  oracle,  Dio,  Ixiii.  14.  having  first  pillaged 
it  of  five  hundred  brazen  statues,  Paiisan.  x.  7-  yet  it  seems 
to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Julian,  and  after  him,  Tlieo- 
doret.  hist,  eccles.  iii.  21. 

Delphi  was  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  ydmjihictyons  or 
deputies  of  the  confederated  states  of  Greece.  Ainphictyonum^ 
qnis  j>recipuiim  fiiit  rernm  omnium  judicium,  Tacit.  Annal. 
iv.  14.  who  met  twice  a-year  to  deliberate  about  public 
matters ;  in  spring  at  Delphi,  and  in  autumn  at  Anthela,  a 
village  near  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  Herodot.  vii.  200. ; 
Pausan.  vii.  24.  hence  called  Pylaicum  consilium,  Liv.  xxxi. 
32.  Pausanias  says  it  was  instituted  by  Amphictyon,  the  son 
of  Deucalion,  x.  8. ;  Strabo  says,  by  Acrisius,  ix.  420.  The 
Amphictyonic  council  consisted  of  a  different  number  of  mem- 
bers at  different  times. 

The  temple  of  Delphi  having  been  accidentally  burnt,  the 
Amphictyons  appointed  that  three  hundred  talents  should  be 
contributed  by  the  different  states  of  Greece  to  rebuild  it, 
Herodot.  ii.  180.  The  AlcmceomdcE,  or  family  of  Alcmseon, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Athens  upon  the  usurpation  of 
Pisistratus,  undertook  to  execute  the  work  for  that  sum ;  and, 
being  possessed  of  great  wealth,  built  several  parts  of  the 
temple  in  a  more  splendid  manner  than  they  were  bound  to 
do,  which  made  them  very  popular.  They  prevailed  on  the 
priestess,  by  money,  whenever  the  Lacedaemonians  consulted 
her,  always  to  add  in  her  ansvt^ers  a  request,  as  if  coming  from 
Apollo,  "  that  they  should  free  Athens"  which  at  last  they 
effected,  although  the  state  of  Lacedaemon  was  then  joined 
with  the  family  of  Pisistnltus,  by  a  league  of  friendship,  Ih.  v. 
62.  and  63. 

Delphi  was  believed  to  be  the  centre  of  Greece,*  and  of  the 
earth.  Near  it  were  celebrated  the  Pythian  games,  at  first 
every  nine  years,  and  afterwards  every  fifth  year  ;  said  to 
have  been  first  instituted  by  DiomOdes  in  his  return  from  the 
Trojan  vv^ar,  Paiisan.  ii.  32.  After  being  for  some  time  dis- 
continued, they  were  renewed  by  the  Amphictyons,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  forty-eighth  Olympiad,  lb.  x.  7-  under  whose  direc- 
tion they  were  celebrated.     Tlie  combats  at  the  Pythian  were 

*  Orhis  in  medio  positi Delphi,  Ovid.  Met.  x.  167.    MaUam  usque  tenentes  orlis 
humum,  lb,  XV.  630. 

much 
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much  the  same  as  at  the  Olympic  games.  There  was  a  contest 
for  musical  excellence,  both  on  the  l\Te  and  on  the  flute, 
hence  Pythla  cantare,  i.  e.  in  Pi/f/iicis  ludis,  Horat.  art,  p. 
414.  and  Pythaules,  -cc,  such  a  musician,  Senec.  ep.  76- 
sometimes  put  for  one  that  jilayed  in  the  theatre,  Vopisc. 
Carm.  19.  There  were  likewise  prizes  for  intellectual  merit, 
Plutarcli.  Sympos.  v.  2. ;  Plin.  vii.  37- — The  laurel  with 
which  the  victors  were  crowned,  according  to  Lucan,  was 
brought  from  Thessaly,  vi.  409. 

On  the  Corinthian  gulf  stood  CIRRHA,  the  port  of  Delphi, 
sixty  stadia  distant,  Pnusan.  x.  'dj. ;  Strabo  says,  eighty- 
stadia,  ix.  418.  meaning  probably  by  water  up  the  river 
Plistus,  which  winded  beautifully  through  a  plain,  where 
stood  the  mppodi'otiuiSj  or  course  for  the  equestrian  races  at 
the  Pythian  games,*  Pausun.  ih. 

Near  Cirrha  was  Crissa,  which  gave  name  to  the  bay  on 
which  they  both  stood,  sinus  Crisscciis,  and  Anticirrha  or 
Anticyra,  famous  for  producing  hellebore,  Strab.  ix.  418. 
which  Livy  places  in  Locris,  xxvi,  26.  Hence  it  was  said  of 
a  person  labouring  imder  insanity,  Naviget  Anticyram,  he 
needs  a  dose  of  hellebore,  let  him  go  to  Anticyra,  Horat.  Sat. 
ii.  3.  82.  and  166.  art.  poet.  SOO.f 

East  from  Delphi  stood  Daui.is,  v.  -/«,  the  city  of  Tereus, 
Thucydid.  ii.  29.  whence  his  wife  Proaie,  when  metamor- 
phosed into  a  nightingale,    (p/iifoiuc/a,)   is  called  Daulius 

AVIS,  I/j.  and  Ovid.  ep.  xv.  154. xVbout  seven  stadia  from 

Daulis  was  Panopens  or  Panope,  said  to  have  been  the  city 
of  Tityos,  Homer.  Odyss.  X.  579. 

The  largest  city  of  Phocis,  in  later  times,  was  ELATIA  or 
Elatka,  situate  near  the  river  Cephissus,  Strab.  ix.  424. 
Near  the  source  of  that  river  stood  Lil.ea,  lb.  ;  Homer.  11. 
ii.  30.  Herodotus  mentions  several  other  towns  on  this  river  ; 
Drimos,  Cliaradra,  Tethroniiun,  Amphiccca,  Hyampolis, 
Parapotamii,  and  Abce. 

V.  LOCRIS,  the  country  of  the  Locri. The  Locri  were 

divided  into  three  parts  : — 1.  the  Locri  Ozul^,  i.  e.  graviter 
ulentes,  of  which  name  various  causes  are  assigned,  Pausan,  x. 

*  Cirrha  is  sometimes  put  for  Delphi,  or  for  the  abode  of  Apollo  ;  hence  he  is 
called  DoMiNus  CinRn.t,  Juvenal,  vii.  64.  and  his  priestess  Cibrh.ea  vinco. 
Slat.  Theh.  iii.  106.  CirrhcBa  antra,  the  prophetic  cave,  Lvcan.  v.  95.  Quid  tihi 
cum  Cirrha  ?  Quid  cum  Pertites.sidos  nnda?  AVhat  have  you  to  do  with  Delphi }. 
What  with  the  water  of  Permessis  ?  (a  river  in  Boeotia,  flowing  from  mount  Helicon, 
sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  called  also  Pehmessus,  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  64.)  i.  e. 
What  have  you  to  do  with  poetry"?  Martial,  i.  77.  11. 

t  Si  no7i  eget  Anticyra,  if  he  is  not  mad,  Juvenal,  xiii.  97. 
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38.  but  none  of  them  satisfactory  ;*  inhabiting  the  country 
west  of  mount  Parnassus,  Strab.  ix.  418.  Their  chief  town 
was  Amphissa,  defended  by  a  strong  fortress,  jLw.xxxvii.  6. 

2.  The  LocRi  Opuntii,  so  called  from  the  city  Opus,  Opuntis, 
fifteen  stadia  from  the  Euripus,  and  sixty  from  Cynos,  its 
port,  which  stood  on  the  sinus  Opwitms,  Liv.  xxviii.  6.    And 

3.  LocRii  Epicnkmidii,  named  from  mount  Cnemis ;  near 
which  was  Naryx  or  Narycum,  the  native  city  of  Ajax  the 
son  of  Oileus,  called  Locrns,  to  distinguish  him  from  Ajax  the 

son  of  Telamon,  Strah.  ib. North  of  this  was  ThroJihiin, 

on  the  river  Boagrius,  or  Manes,  twenty  stadia  from  its  port 
on  the  sinus  Maliacus. — North  of  it  Scarphe,  Scarphea,  or 
Scarphia ;  Alpemis  and  Niccea,  also  Anthela^  where  the 
Amphictvons  met  once  a-year  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  Herodot. 
vii.  200. 

North  of  this  was  the  famous  pass,  called  Pyl^,  i.  Q.porfce, 
from  the  gates  in  a  wall  built  across  it,  Herodot.  vii.  176.  or 
Thermopyl^,  from  its  hot  springs  and  baths,  {thermce,  i.  e. 
calidcB  aquce,  Liv.  ib.  Ocpi.ia  Xerpa,  Herodot.  ib.)  justly  reckoned 
the  key  of  Greece,  about  sixty  paces  broad  ;  JLiv.  xxxvi.  15. 
where  narrowest,  only  afff)rding  room  for  a  single  carriage  to 
pass,  Herodot.  vii.  176.  between  mount  0?ta,  which  here  ter- 
minates in  a  precipice  ;  and  the  Sinus  3Ialiacus  or  Malian 
gulf,  so  called  from  the  Malians,  a  people  of  Thessaly,  who 
lived  round  it,  Ib.  and  Strab.  ix.  428.  where  Leonidasf  King 

of 

*  Strabo  says  they  were  so  named  from  a  fetid  stream  which  flowed  from  the 
putrified  bodies  of  Nessiis,  and  the  other  Centaurs,  who  were  buried  on  a  little  hill 
called  Taphossus,  ix.  427. 

t  Leonidas  at  first  had,  according  to  Justin,  ii.  11.  only  four  thousand  men  : 
according  to  Herodotus,  vii.  202.  three  hundred  Spartans ;  one  thousand  from  Tegea 
and  Mantinea  ;  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  from  Arcadia  ;  six  hundred 
and  eighty  from  Corinth  and  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus  ;  one  thousand  one  hundred 
from  Boeotia  ;  one  thousand  from  Phocis  :  in  all  five  thousand  two  hundred,  besides 
the  Locrians,  Ih.  whom  Pausanias  makes  to  amount  to  six  thousand,  x.  20. :  according 
to  Diodorus,  the  whole  number  was  seven  thousand  four  hundred,  xi.  4.  Xerxes 
sent  a  horsemnn  to  discover  what  the  immber  of  the  Greeks  was,  and  what  they 
were  doing.  The  Persian  saw  some  of  them  exercising  themselves,  and  others  comb- 
ing their  hair  ;  it  being  their  custom,  in  great  danger,  to  decorate  their  heads. 
Xerxes,  not  expecting  that  so  small  a  body  of  men  would  make  head  against  his 
myriads  of  troops,  waited  four  days  to  give  them  time  to  escape.  On  the  fifth  day, 
he  sent  the  Medes  and  Cissians  against  them,  with  orders  to  take  them  alive  and 
bring  them  before  him.  These  being  defeated,  Xerxes  sent  against  the  Greeks 
a  choice  band  of  Persians,  called  the  Immortals,  under  the  command  of  Hydarnes  ; 
but  they  also  were  soon  forced  to  retreat.  Xerxes,  who  witnessed  the  fight,  thrice 
leapt  from  his  throne,  from  apprehension  for  his  army.  Next  day  the  attack  was 
renewed,  but  with  no  better  success.  Xerxes,  in  the  greatest  perplexity,  now  de- 
spaired of  being  able  to  force  the  passage  ;  when  one  Ephiulles,  an  inhabitant  of 
Trachys,  undertook  to  conduct  the  Persians  through  a  secret  path  over  the  mountains, 
which  he  performed.  The  Phocians,  who  had  been  posted  on  the  mountain,  fled 
upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy.    The  other  Greeks  at  Thermopylae,  fearing  Jest  they 

should 
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of  Sjjarta,  with  a  small  body  of  men,  thrice  repulsed  the  whole 
army  of  Xerxes,  lb.  and  where  afterwards  Antiuchus  King  of 
Syria  was  defeated  by  Acilius  the  Roman  consul,  Liv.  36. 
19.  The  ridges  of  mount  07ta  extend  westwards  to  the 
Ambracian  gulf.  The  part  of  it  next  to  Thermopylae  is  called 
Callidromos,  Strab.  ix.  428. 

VI.  DORIS  or  DorTca,  the  country  of  the  Dares,  Dorit, 
or  Doricitses,  one  of  the  most  ancient  tribes  of  the  Greeks, 
hence  Dorlcus,  Grecian,  Virg.  jEn.  ii.  27.  Cicero  reckons 
only  two  other  original  tribes,  the  Athenians,  called  also 
lones,  and  the  j^oles,  whom  Strabo  makes  the  same  with  the 
Dorians,  viii.  333. 

Doris  was  of  small  extent,  along  the  foot  of  mou^ut  Oeta, 
PTni.  iv.  7'  s.  13.  and  mount  Parnassus.  It  was  called  Te- 
trajjolis,  from  its  four  cities,  Erincon,  v.  -eos,  Bdion,  v.  -os, 
Pindus,  and  Cytiniuni,  none  of  them  remarkable  ;  Pliny  adds 
Sperchios,  which  is  also  mentioned  by  Strabo,  viii.  373. — • 
Herodotus  says,  that  the  Dores  were  a  tribe  of  the  Pelasgi, 
who  frequently  changed  their  habitations,  i.  56.  and  bj.  They 
were  named  from  Darns,  the  son  of  HeUen,  the  son  of  Deu- 
calion, Ih.  They  assisted  the  Heraclidse  in  the  conquest  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  many  of  them  settled  there,  Tliucydid. 
i.  12. 

VII.  iETOLIA,  the  country  of  the  JEfoIi,  a  warlike  people, 
extending  from  the  top  of  the  gulf  of  Xaupactus  ov  Lepanto, 
to  the  river  Achelous. — Their  chief  towns  were  CALYDON, 
on  the  river  Evenus,  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  the  sea, 
Plin.  iv.  2.  an  ancient  city,  llrg.  JEn.  vii.  306.  and  bcauti- 

should  be  surrounded,  retired  to  their  respective  homes.  Leonidas  remained  with 
his  three  hundred  Spartans,  Cic.  Fin,  ii,  30. ;  Paiisan,  iii.  4.  togetlier  with  the 
Thespians  and  Thebans.  The  Spartans  and  Thespians  all  fell,  after  making  a 
dreadful  slau^fhter  of  the  enemy.  The  Thebans,  w  ho  had  been  retained  against  their 
will,  upon  making  their  submission,  were  spared,  lb.  233.  A  monument  was  erected 
over  those  who  fell,  with  an  inscription.  That  over  the  Lacedaemonians  was, 
O  Stranger  !  tei.l  the  Laced.t.momans,  That  we  he  here  obedient  to 
TDEin  Laws,  Ih  226.  ;  Strah.  ix.  429. 

When  Leonid  as  bid  his  soldiers  take  dinner  speedily  and  prepare  for  battle,  he 
added,  "  We  shall  sup  with  Pluto,"  Diodor.  xi.  9. ;  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  42. ;  Val.  Ma.r.  iii. 
L  ext.  3.  When  a  Trachinian,  to  induce  them  to  surrender,  had  said,  that  they 
would  not  see  the  sun  for  the  multitude  of  the  Persian  darts,  "  Then,"  says  a  Spartau, 
"  we  shall  fis^ht  in  the  4/i«rfe,'  Herodot.  vii.  26.  ;  Cic.  ibid. 

Two  Spartans,  who  by  some  accident  were  not  present  at  the  battle,  having 
returned  to  Laceda;mon,  were  treated  with  such  contempt  by  their  countrymen,  that 
one  of  them  strangled  himself;  and  the  other  afterwards  wiped  off  his  disgrace  at  the 
battle  of  Platfea,  by  rushing  among  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  where  he  was  slain, 
Herodot.  vii.  23  L 
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fully  situated,  Virg.  JEn.  xi.  2/0.  the  birthplace  of  Tydeus  ; 
hence  he  is  called  Cah/do)iius  heros,  vStat.  Theb.  ii.  476.  So 
Diomedes,  his  son,  Jb.  AchilL  i.  538.  also  Meleager,  Ovid. 
Met.  viii.  324.  and  Dejanira,  Calydonis,  -ulis,  lb.  ix.  1 12. 
Ovid  calls  the  river  Achelous  amnis  Calydoiiius,  lb.  viii.  727- 
ix.  2.  as  if  Calydon  had  stood  on  it.  But  Calydon  is  also  put 
for  the  country,  Lucan.  vi.  366.  anciently  called  JF^olis, 
Thucydid.  iii.  102.  having  few  towns,  as  the  people  lived 
chiefly  in  vilages,  lb.  94. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Evenus  stood  CHALCIS,  on  the 
Ionian  sea,  not  far  from  a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  Strah. 

X.  451. West  from  Calydon  were  Pleuron,  sacred  to  Mars, 

and  Olenos,*  mentioned  by  Homer,  //.  ii.  146.  near  mount 
AracyntJius,  which  Virgil  calls  Acteus^  Eel.  ii.  24.  i.  e.  rochi/ 

and  steeps  as  some  explain  it ;  as  others,  near  the  shore. 

North  of  this  were  Thermus,  v.  mce^  Stratum^  Metropolis, 
Z/ysimachia,  &c. 

On  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  Corinthian  gulf  stood 
NAUPACTUS,  now  Lepanto,  so  called  from  the  ships  built 
there,t  Strah.  ix.  427-  placed  by  some  in  Locris,  lb.  The 
part  of  the  sea  on  which  this  town  stood  is  now  called  the 
gulf  of  Lepanto,  famous  for  a  great  naval  victory  gained  by 
the  Spaniards  and  Venetians,  under  Don  John  of  Austria,  over 
the  Turks,  who  are  said  to  have  lost  above  thirty  thousand 
men,  a.  d.  1571. 

Near  Naupactus  were  Mrytlircc  and  Naupalinm,  Liv.  xxviii. 
8.  and  Pylene,  called  Scopulosa  by  Statins,  Theb.  iv.  102. 

South-west  from  Naupactus  is  the  promontory  Antirrhium, 
opposite  to  Rhiwn  in  Peloponnesus,  whence  it  has  its  name  : 
both  of  them  are  now  called  the  Dardanelles  of  Lepanto. 
Here  the  strait  which  joins  the  gulf  of  Corinth  to  the  Ionian 
sea  is  scarcely  a  mile  broad. 

After  Lacedaemon  and  Athens  had  enfeebled  each  other  by 
their  mutual  quarrels,  the  ^Etolians  became  the  most  powerful 
state  in  Greece,  and  possessed  several  cities  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  own  country.  They  seem  to  have  made  little  figure 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  as  that  historian  takes  no  notice  of 
them  ;  they  are,  however,  frequently  mentioned  by  Homer. 

*  Near  Olenos  the  goat  Amalthrea  was  produced,  which  is  said  to  have  nursed 
Jupiter,  and  therefore  Olenos  is  said  to  contend  with  Ida  for  the  honour  of  having 
reared  him,  Stat.  Theb.  iv.  104.  whence  she  and  her  kids,  when  changed  into  stars, 
are  called  Olcnium  pecus,  Ovid.  ep.  xviii.  188.  lierself  Olenia  Capella,  lb.  Fast.  v. 
113.  Olenia  siilus  pluviale  Capellee,  lb.  Met.  iii.  594.  and  the  kids,  Olenium  astritm, 
Stat.  Theb.  iii.  25.  Hence  Oleniis  manant  cornibiis  imbres,  lb.  vi.  423.  because  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  kids  was  usually  attended  with  rain,  Virff.  .iEn.  ix.  668. 

t  'Airo  T7JS  vavir-riyias  ttjs  iKei  yevofxsvrjs. 
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Thucydides  represents  them  as  a  people  remarkable  for  their 
courage,  and  in  particular  for  their  agility.  They  wore  light 
armour,*  iii.  94.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Athenians 
attacked  them,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  Ib.98. 
The  iEtolians  chiefly  distinguished  themselves  as  the  allies, 
and  afterwards  as  the  enemies  of  Rome,  Lit\  xxvi.  24.  &c. 
XXXV.  12.  &c.  They  were  esteemed  the  best  cavalry  in  Greece, 
Liv.  xxxiii.  J.  Livy  represents  them  as  restless,  barbarous, 
fickle,  quarrelsome,  and  ungrateful.  Dissatisfied  with  the 
treatment  they  had  met  with  from  the  Romans,  Liv,  xxxiv.  23. 
they  tried  to  excite  different  princes  against  them,  xxxv.  12. 
at  last  they  openly  joined  Antiochus,  Ih.  xxxiii.  and  xxxvi.  9. 
Being  defeated  by  Fulvius  the  consul,  they  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  such  terms  of  peace  as  the  victors  chose  to  prescribe, 
lb.  xxxviii.  1 1 .  They  afterwards  suffered  severely  from  theiy 
own  internal  discords,  Ih.  xli.  25.  xlii.  5.  and  from  the  cruelty 
of  the  Romans,  Ih.  xlv.  28.  31. 


EPIRUS. 

The  chief  parts  of  Epirus  were,  Acaniania,  Thespi'otia, 
3Iolossis,  and  Chaonia. 

I.  ACARNANIA,  extending  from  the  vivev  Acheloiis  to  the 
Amhracian  gulf,  {simis  Anihraciits,)  Strab.  x.  450.  was 
anciently  included  in  Gr^ecia  PRorRiAjt  Ih.  and  Liv.  xxxiii. 

17. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  on  the  south,  stood 
ACTIUM,  a  small  place,  near  a  promontory  of  the  same  name, 
where  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo,  Thucydid.  i.  29. 
hence  called  ACTIUS,  Virg.  jEn.  viii.  704.  near  which 
Augustus  defeated  Antony  and  Cleopatra  in  a  naval  battle  ; 
and  built  a  city  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait,  which,  to 
commemorate  his  victory,  he  called  Nicopolis;  (i.  e.  Victorice 
urbs  ;)  and  instituted  games  which  were  celebrated  in  a  grove 

*  There  were  several  tribes  of  the  ^i^tolians,  yipodoti,  Ophionenses,  and  EuryiSnes, 
who  used  a  dialect  different  from  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  are  said  to  have  eaten  raw 
flesh,  hence  called  niJi.o<payoi,  Thuctjdid.  ib.  also  the  Curetes,  Strab.  ix.  429. 

t  The  people  were  called  ^(ariu'nies,  sin^.  Acarnan,  because  they  did  not  cut 
their  hair,  (5ia  to  aKovpes  ^vAarTeiv  ras  Ke(pa\as,)  Strab.  x.  465.  This  being  attended 
with  inconvenience,  when  thev  came  to  close  quarters  with  an  enemy,  some  of  them 
cut  the  hair  off  the  fore  part  of  their  head,  whence  these  were  called  Curetes,  {ano 
T-qs  Kopris,  a  tonsura,)  Strab.  ib.  Homer  says  that  they  were  formerly  called  Abantes 
II.  ii.  542.  This  manner  of  cutting  the  hair  was  uam^d  2'heseis,  from  Theseus  who 
used  it,  Plutarch,  in  vitu  ejus,  pr. 

near 
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near  it  every  five  years,  called  the  Actian  games,  (ludi 
AcTiACi,)  Dio.  li.  1. ;  Suet.  Aug.  18.  There  were  anciently 
solemn  games  at  Actium,  at  which  the  Lacedaemonians  used 
to  preside  ;  to  these  Virgil  alludes,  ALn.  iii.  278.  There  were 
also  solemn  games  instituted  at  Rome  in  memory  of  the  vic- 
tory at  Actium,  Suet.  Tib.  ().  Augustus  granted  particular 
privileges  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nicopolis,  so  that  it  soon 
became  a  flourishing  city,  and  the  towns  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  course  declined,  Strah.  ih. 

About  forty  stadia  above  Actium,  on  the  same  gulf,  was 
Anactorium,  Plin.  iv.  1.  ;  Strab.  x.  451.  then  Limncea, 
Polyb.  V.  5.  and  Argos,  called  Amphilochicimi,  Liv.  xxxviii, 
10.  from  Amphiluc/ius,  the  son  of  Amphiaraus,  who  founded 
it,  after  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  Thuci/did.  ii.  68. 
Strabo  says  it  was  founded  by  his  brother  Alcmteon,  vii.  325. 

The  chief  city  of  Acarnaaia  was  STRATUS,  v.  -os,  Thu- 
cydid.  ii.  SO.  which  Livy  places  iniEtolia,  xliii.  21.  above  two 
hundred  stadia,  or  twenty-five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 

river  Achelous. Near  the  mouth  of  it  was  (Etiiddce,  Liv. 

xxvi.  24.  Astacus  and  Nasum.  At  a  distance  from  the  sea 
were.  Metropolis,  Thyreum,  Palterus,  &c. 

The  capital  of  Acarnania,  in  later  times,  was  LEUCAS, 
Liv.  xxxiii.  1/.  built  by  a  colony  from  Corinth,  Thucydid.  i. 
30.  on  the  isthmus  Vv'hich  joined  \\\q,  peninsula  of  Leucadia  to 
the  main  land.  This  isthmus  was  dug  through  by  the  in- 
habitants, probably  after  the  time  of  Thucydides,  for  he  speaks 
of  ships  being  carried  over  the  isthmus,  iii.  81.;  and  thus 
Leucadia  became  an  island,  Liv.  ib.  called  also  LEUCAS, 
Ovid.  Met.  XV.  289. ;  Flor.  iv.  11.  and  anciently  Neritis,  as 
the  town  was  Neritum,  P/m.  iv.  1.  or  Nericon,  Homer.  Od. 
w,  376.  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  bridge,  Strab.  x.  452. 
The  artificial  strait  was  called  Dioryctos,  i.  e.  perfossus,  three 
stadia  long,  Ib.  and  Polyb.  v.  5. 

On  the  south-west  point  of  Leucadia  was  a  high  mountain, 
called  Leucdtce,  vel  -ates,  now  St.  Maura;  whence  a  white 
rock  [\evKy  Trerpa)  projected  iuto  the  sea  towards  Cephalenia, 
which  is  thought  to  have  given  name  both  to  the  mountain 
and  the  island,*  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  677-  near  v/hich  the 
battle  of  Actium  was  fought,  Juvenal,  viii.  24] . 

11.  THESPROTIA, 

*  Here  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  whence  annually,  at  a  solemn  sacrifice,  to  avert 
the  divine  wrath,  some  criminal  vvas  thrown  into  the  sea,  with  feathers  of  various 
kinds,  and  birds  suspended  from  his  body,  to  lighten  his  fall ;  to  which  Ovid  alludes, 
ep.  XV.  179.  If  he  escaped  death  he  was  banished  from  that  country,  Strab.  x.  452. 
The  appearance  of  this  temple  is  said  by  Virgil  to  have  been  formidable  to  mariners. 
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II.  THESPROTIA,  veX-tis;  the  inhabitants  Thesproti. 

Chief  towns  :  AMBRACIA,  which  gave  name  to  the  gulf, 
situate  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ar^thon  or  Arachthus. 
At  some  distance  from  the  top  of  the  gulf,  the  royal  seat  of 
Pyrrhus,  Liv.  xxxviii.  3.  and  4.  built  by  a  colony  from  Corinth, 
Thucydid.  ii.  80.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Ambracienses 
or  Arnhraciotcc.  The  gulf  is  thirty-nine  miles  long  and  fifteen 
miles  broad  ;  at  the  entrance,  only  about  half  a  mile  broad, 
Pirn.  iv.  1.  Polybius  makes  the  gulf  three  hundred  stadia 
long,   and  one   hundred  stadia  broad,  iv.  63.     It  has  good 

liarbours  all  around,   Strah.   ih. Near  Ambracia   was   a 

strong  place  called  Amhracus,  situate  among  marshes,  Poli/b. 

ih. North  from  the  gulf  stood  Elatia,  Liv.  xxxii.  24.  or 

Elatria,  Strah.  ih. 

On  the  strait  which  separates  Corcyra  from  the  main  land 
were,  Buthrotum,  v.  -us.  Partus,  Peludis,  v.  Pelceis,  i.  e. 
cccnosus,  the  promontory  of  T/it/dmis,  called  from  a  river  of 
that  name,  near  which  Atticus,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  had  an 

estate,   Cic.  Att.  vii.  2. South  of  it  was  Chimccrium,  and 

Ejihj/ra  or  Cichi/rus,  near  tiie  lake  Acherusia,  through 
which  the  river  Acheron  ran*  into  a  bay  called  Partus,  or 

JS«.  iii.  275.  because  it  was  customary  to  sacrifice  some  one  of  them,  Serv.  in.  loc. 
or  rather  from  the  danger  of  sailing  round  the  promontory,  lb,  and  Cic.  Att.  v.  9. 

From  this  rock  was  the  famous  loverS  leap,  which  was  supposed  to  cure  those  who 
took  it,  of  their  hopeless  passion,  Strah.  ib.  whence  several  persons  are  said  to  have 
thrown  themselves,  Cic.  Tusc.iv.  18;  Ovid.  rp.  xv.  167.  Among  the  rest,  SAPPHO, 
the  celebrated  poetess  of  Lesbos,  who  being  seized  with  a  violent  passion  for  Piiaon, 
and  being  treated  by  him  with  disdain,  threw  herself  from  this  precipice  and  was 
killed,  Strab.  x  452.  Phaon  is  said  to  have  been  a  ferryman,  to  whom  Venus,  on 
account  of  his  attention  to  her.  gave  a  box  of  ointment,  which  rendered  him  the  most 
beautiful  of  men  ;  so  that  all  the  women  of  Miti/lene  fell  in  love  with  him,  which  in 
the  end  proved  fatal  to  himself,  .Tllian.  xii,  18.  Pliny  ascribes  his  beauty  to  the  effect 
of  a  certain  herb,  xxii.  8.  s.  9.  Ovid  supposes  Sappho  to  have  been  distressed  during 
the  absence  of  Phaon,  wlio  had  gone  to  Sicily,  from  an  apprehension  of  his  neglect : 
and  before  she  had  recourse  to  the  desperate  cure  of  I^ucate  to  have  written  a  letter 
to  him,  ep.  xv.  Horace  represents  Sappho  in  the  infernal  regions  as  complaining  of 
the  gids  of  her  country,  od.  ii.  13.  25.  because  Phaon  shewed  a  preference  to  them  ; 
but  more  probably  because  they  did  not  gratify,  as  she  wished,  ber  criminal  passion 
for  themselves,  Oi<id.  Trist.  ii.  365.  ;  ep.  xv.  15.  6cc. 

On  account  of  this  base  passion,  Sappho  is  supposed  to  be  called  M^scrLA,  by 
Horace,  cp.  i.  19.  28.  but  more  probably  for  the  maiili/  vigour  of  her  genius,  which  all 
the  ancieuts  admired,  Strab.  xiii.  617.  The  same  epithet  is  applied  to  her  by 
Ausonius,  Edyll.  vi.  24.  because,  as  some  think,  she  was  the  first  uoman  that  leapt 
from  Leucates,  Strab.  x.  452.  none  but  men  having  attempted  it  before.  To  this  leap 
Virgil  is  thought  to  allude.  Eel.  viii.  59.  Servius  speaks  of  persons  in  his  time,  who 
used  annually  to  enga<^e  for  hire  to  throw  themselves  from  this  rock,  ad.  Mn.  iii. 
279. 

*  Quent  e.v  Molosside  fluentem  in  Stagnn  Inferna  accipit  Thesprotius  sinus,  Liv. 
viii.  24.  Some  take  Inferna  Stagna  here  to  be  a  proper  name,  put  for  Acherusia, 
from  the  vulgar  opinion  that  the  river  Acheron  sunk  to  the  infernal  regions,  while  it 
ran  through  that  lake. 

Sinus 
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Sinus  Glycys  {^fKvKVi)  from  the  sweetness  of  its  water,  Thu- 
cydid.  i.  47.  Into  the  Acheron,  or  near  it,  flows  a  stream  of  a 
very  disagreeable  flavour,  named  Cocvtus,  Pausan.  i.  YJ.',  and 
not  far  distant  is  the  lake  Aornus  or  Avermis,  which  exhales 
pestilential  vapours  that  infect  the  air,  Id.  ix.  30.  Pausanias 
thinks  Homer  took  the  names  of  his  infernal  lakes  and  rivers 
from  those  of  Threspi'otia,  i.  17. 

III.  MOLOSSIS,  -idis,  v.  -sda,  the  country  oi  th&  Molossi, 

north-east  from  Thesprotiu. The  most  remarkable  town 

was  DoDoNA,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Tomarus,  Plin.  iv.  1. 
famous  for  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Jupiter,  the  most  ancient 
in  Greece,  Herodot.  ii.  52.  placed  by  some  in  Thesprotia, 
Pausan.  i.  17.  ;  Strah.  vii.  328.  built  by  the  Pelasgi,  who  are 
said  to  have  called  their  gods  by  no  other  name  than  that  of 
rulers  of  all  things.  They  borrowed  the  names  of  their  deities 
from  the  Egyptians,*  Herodot.  ih. 

The  other  places  of  note  in  Molossis  Avere,  Passaro,  where 
the  kings,  upon  their  accession  to  the  crown,  swore  that 
they  would  rule  according  to  the  laws ;  and  the  people  of 
Epirus,  in  like  manner,  swore  that  they  would  defend  the 
kingdom. 

IV.  CHAONIA,the  inhabitants  Chaones. — The  chief  towns 

*  There  was  a  grove  of  oaks  near  Dodona  which  were  supposed  to  speak,  and 
declare  the  answers  of  Jupiter,  Lucan.y'i.  42G.  ;  Ovid.  ^Ivior.  iii.  10.  9.  called 
qtiercus  PelasG/'e,  Id.  art.  am.  ii.  541.  hence  habit<E  Gratis  oracula  quercus,  Virg, 
G.  ii.  16.  Pigeons  also  perching  on  these  trees  were  said  to  utter  oracles  ;  because, 
as  it  is  thought,  in  the  Thessalian  tongue,  Pcl'eiades  denoted  both  female  diviners  and 
doves,  Scrv.  in  Virg.  eel.  ix.  13.  as  oaks  were  supposed  to  speak,  because  the  priests 
of  this  oracle  used  to  give  their  answers  from  the  tops  of  these  trees.  Homer  mentions 
only  one  oak,  Od.  xiv.  328. ;  so  Cicero,  Alt,  ii.  4.  and  Herodotus,  one  prophetic  dove, 
ii.  57. — At  first  the  answers  of  the  oracle  were  given  by  men,  but  afterwards  three 
old  women  were  chosen  for  that  purpose,  Strah.  vii.  329.  Ambassadors  from  Boeotia 
being  provoked  by  an  improper  answer  returned  by  one  of  these  priestesses,  threw 
her  into  the  tire  ;  whereupon  it  was  determined  that  men  alone  for  the  future  should 
pronounce  the  responses  of  the  oracle  to  Boeotians,  Strah.  ix.  402.  These  oaks 
ceased  to  give  responses  after  the  prophetic  pigeons  were  driven  away  ;  whence  they 
are  called  Silentes,  Lucan.  iii.  179. 

The  celebrity  of  this  temple  was  increased  by  two  wonderful  things  which  it  con- 
tained.— 1.  A  cold  fountain  which  extinguished  burning  torches  when  immersed  in 
it,  like  other  fountains,  but  kindled  torches  not  burning  when  brought  near  it.  It 
always  became  dry  at  mid-day,  and  then  gradually  increasing,  overflowed  at  mid- 
night, Plin.  ii.  103.  s.  103.  It  is  called  by  Ovid,  Athamanis,  Met.  xv.  311.  And 
2.  A  brazen  cauldron,  which,  from  whatever  cause,  always  sounded;  as  Pliny 
thinks,  from  the  agitation  of  the  wind,  xxxvi.  13,  s.  20.  Servius  on  Virgil,  ^h.  iii. 
466.  says  there  were  several  vases  of  brass,  which  all  sounded  together  if  one  was 
touched.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  as  well  as  others,  had  ceased, 
Jb.  327.  The  prophetic  oak  had  long  before  been  cut  down,  Serv,  ib.  This  oracle 
was  spmetimes  consulted  by  drawing  lots,  Cic.  Div.  i.  34.  ii.  32. 

along 
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along  the  coast  were,  OrTcum,  Oricos,  v.  -lis,  situate  in  a 
plain,  north  of  the  mountains  called  CERAUNIl  or  Acroce- 
ratmii,  vel  -ia,  from  their  tops  being  struck  with  thunder, 
(Kepavvo9j)  surrounded  with  rocks,  which  projected  into  the 
sea,  and  were  dangerous  to  mariners,  C(es.  b.  civ.  iii.  6.  hence 
called  infames,  Horat.  od.  i.  3.  20.  From  this  was  the  short- 
est passage  to  Italy,  Virg.yiLn.  iii.  507. North  of  Oricuni 

was  Pceleste,  where  Caesar  landed,  when  he  crossed  with  his 

army  in  pursuit  of  Pompey,  lb.  and  Lucan.  v.  460. In  the 

middle  of  the  Ceraunian  mountains  was  the  harbour  Panor- 
Mus,  then  Onchesmus,  opposite  to  the  west  corner  of  Cor- 
cyra,  said  to  be  named  from  Anchises,  Dioni/s.  i.  p.  41. 
whence  a  wind  favourable  to  those  who  sailed  for  Italy  was 

called  OnchesmTtes,    Cic.  Att.  vii.  2. South  of  this  Cas- 

siopCy  one  thousand  seven  hundred  stadia  from  Brundusium, 
and  then  Palacrum,  at  the  same  distance  from  Tarentum, 
Strab.  lb. 

The  inhmd  towns  of  Chaonia  were,  Antigoiica,  Polyb.  ii.  5. ; 

Phccmce,  lb.  &c. Chaonia  is  said  to  have  been  named  from 

Chaon,  the  bi'other  or  companion  of  Helenus,  the  son  of  Priam, 
whom  Helenus  inadvertently  killed  in  hunting,*  Serv,  in  Virg. 
Mn.  iii.  334. 

Strabo  includes  in  Epirus  the  Athamanes,  JEtbices,  Tym- 
phcei,  Oresfce,  Perrhcebi,  &c.  vii.  320.  some  of  which  others 
join  to  different  countries,  Pli)i.\v.  2.;  Liv.  xxxviii.  I. — 
xxxiii.  34.  Several  of  these  nations  lived  near  mount  Pindus  ; 
some  of  them  extended  as  far  north  as  the  mountains  of 
Illyricum,  Strab.  ib. 

Mount  Pindus  consists  of  several  ridges,  which  run 
between  Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia. 


THESSALIA. 

Thessaly,  according  to  Herodotus,  ^^i.  129.  was  every 
where  surrounded  by  mountains  j  on  the  east,  by  Pelion  and 
Ossa  ;  on  the  north  by  Olympus  ;  on  the  west,  by  Pindus ; 

*  Chaonius,  an  adjective,  is  often  put  by  the  poets  for  Epiroticus ;  thus,  C'haonitK 
columbee,  the  pigeons  of  DodOna,  Virg.  Eel.  ix.  13.  Frondes  Chaoyiiee,  the  oaks  of 
DodOna,  Stat.  Theb.  iii.  475.  ;  so  Chnoniuin  nanus.  Id.  vi.  99.  Patris  Chaonii 
glamles,  i.  e.  Jovis,  Virg.  G.  ii.  67.  Victus  C'/taonius,  acorns,  on  which  men  were 
supposed  to  live  before  the  invention  of  husbandry,  Clandian.  de  rapt.  Proscrp.  3. 
47.  the  same  with  Chaonia  glans,  Virg.  G.  i.  8.  Chaonii  famula  Jovis,  the  stern  of 
the  ship  Argo  [tutela  Carina,)  supposed  to  be  made  of  an  oak  of  Dodona,  {ex 
Dodonide  guercu,)  and  therefore  endued  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  Val.  Ftacc.  i.  303. 
{utpote  fatidicit  avuka  silvis,)  ib.  304.  see  p,  216.  Apollodorus  makes  it  the  prow, 
i.  9.  16. 
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and  on  the  south,  by  Othrys  and  Oeta,  Herodot.  vii.  129. 
The  plain  between  was  called  Thessalia,  watered  by  several 
rivers,  the  chief  of  which  were,  the  Pencils,  OnochonuSj 
Enlpeus,  and  Pamisus;  all  uniting  in  one  stream,  called  the 
PENEUS,  which  runs  by  a  narrow  passage  between  Olympus 
and  Ossa  to  Simis  Thermawus,  or  the  gulf  of  Saloniclii, 
Thessaly  is  said  anciently  to  have  been  covered  with  water, 
when  there  was  no  outlet  for  these  rivers  into  the  sea.  The 
passage  between  Olympus  and  Ossa  is  supposed  to  have  been 
opened  by  an  earthquake  ;  or,  as  the  Thessalians  alleged,  by 
Neptune,  Ih.  according  to  the  poets,  by  Hercules,  Lucan.  v. 
347.  whence  it  is  called  Hercule.e  fauces,  IJ).  viii.  1. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Peneus,  between  Ossa  and  Olympus, 
was  a  delightful  vale,  called  TEMPE,  Strab.  ix.  430.  about 
five  miles  long,  of  different  breadth  in  different  places.* 

Into  the  PenGus,  on  the  north,  near  Tempe,  ran  a  river, 
issuing  from  mount  Titarus,  contiguous  to  mount  Olympus, 
called  TiTAREsus,  v.  -si  us,  or  Eurotus,  Strab.  ix.  441.  Pliny 
calls  it  Orcos,  iv.  8.  s.  15.  the  water  of  which  being  impreg- 
nated with  oily  particles,  did  not  incorporate  with  the  waters  of 
the  Peneus,  but  swam  on  the  surface,  lb.  and  Homer,  ii.  7^4. 
whence  it  was  supposed  bj^  the  poets  to  flow  from  the  Stygian 
lake,  and  therefore  to  remain  uncontaminated,t  Lucan.  vi. 
378. 

Thessaly,  in  later  times,  was  divided  into  five  parts, 
Phthiotis,  Pelasgiotis,  Thessaliotis,  or  TJiessalia  Propria, 
EsticEotis,  and  Magnesia,  the  limits  of  which  are  uncertain.  J 

North 

*  Pliny  makes  the  breadth  of  Tempe  a  scsquijugerum,  or  an  acre  and  a  half,  i.  e. 
one  hundred  and  eight}'  feet  broad,  Plin.  iv.  8.  s.  15. ;  -^lian  makes  it  only  a 
plcthriim,  or  one  hundred  feet  wide,  where  narrowest,  iii.  1.  Modern  travellers 
inform  us,  that  in  some  places  it  is  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  It  is  described 
by  Pliny  and  .'Elian,  ib. ;  also  by  Livy,  who  represents  it  only  as  a  difficult  defile, 
surrounded  with  dreadful  precipices,  xliv.  6.  The  poets  celebrate  it  as  one  of  the 
most  delightful  places  in  the  world,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  569.  and  call  it  Tiiessai.a  Tempe, 
plur.  Jb.  vii.  222.;  Ilorat.  ud.  i,  7.  4.  Pene.ia  Tkmi'e,  Virg.  G.  iv.  317.  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  pleasant  spots  of  the  same  kind ;  as,  Heloria  Tempe  in  Sicily,  Ovid. 
Fast.  IV.  477.  see  p.  1 65.  Theumcna  Ttinpe,  in  Bosotia,  Stat.  Theh.  i.  485.  which 
seems  to  be  the  same  with  what  Ovid  calls  Ci/cnZia  Temte,  Met.  vii.  371.  from  a  boy 
who  threw  himself  from  a  rock,  probabl}-  on  mount  Teumessus,  and  was  metamor- 
phosed into  a  swan,  Ib.  379.  TEMPE  (q.  rei-ievetea  phir.  contractc  rej-iv^,  loca 
arhiistis  consita,  .'Eolicc  TtyUTri))  is  put  for  any  agreeable  place,  particularly  for  a 
vale  on  the  side  of  a  river,  shaded  with  trees  and  surrounded  with  rising  grounds, 
hence  frigida  Tempe,  Virg,  G.  ii.  469.  Zvphyris  agitata  Tejipe,  Horat.  od.  iii. 
1.24, 

t  Fluvii  contagia  viUs  nolle  pati  sjiperumque sihi  servare  timnrcm,  i.  e.  Di  cvjus 
jnrui-e  limeiit  et  fiillere  ni/mcii,  by  which  the  gods  were  afraid  to  swear  and  violate 
tlieir  oath,  Virg.  .En.  vi.  324. 

X  Strabo  reckons  only  the  four  fitrst  divisions.  Phthiotis  included  the  parts  on  the 
south,  and  iiAVirt-u/w  on  the  west.    Homer,  v/ho  often  mentions  Thessaly,  divides  it 
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North  of  Thermopylae,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Oeta,  stood 
Heraclea,  Liv.  xxxvi.  22.  named  from  Hercules,  who  is  said 
to  have  thrown  himself  into  a  burning  pile  on  the  top  of  mount 
Oeta,  near  this  place,  six  stadia  from  the  ancient  cityTRACHiN 
or  Trac/iis,  by  which  name  Heraclea  was  also  called;  built  by 
the  Spartans,  T/inn/did.  iii.  92.  a  place  of  great  strength, 
taken  from  the  ,'Etoli;ins  by  Acilius  the  Roman  consul,  after 
a  vigorous  defence,  JLiv.  ih.  24.  situate  near  the  river  Asop us, 
and  the  simis  Maliacns,  lb.  into  which  the  Asopits,  after 
being  joined  by  the  F/ioeiii.v,  runs,  fifteen  stadia  from  Ther- 

mopylcfi. At  a  small  distance  are   the   rivers  Melas  and 

JJyras ;  which  last  is  said  to  have  tried  to  extinguish  the 
funeral  pile  of  Hercules,  Herodot.  vii.  198. 

The  chief  river  iu  the  south  of  Thessaly  is  tiie  SterchIus, 
\.  -ens,  which  runs  into  the  Maliac  gulf.  Near  its  mouth 
was  Antkirrha  or  Antia/ra,  and  thirty  stadia  north  of  it, 
LAMIA,  Liv.  xxxix.  23.  west  from  which,  on  the  Sperchius, 

was  Hypata,  Liv.  xxxvi.  14.  and  2G. North  of  it,  Mtlitcca 

and  CoroncBU. East  from  Lamia  was  Larissa,  called  Crc- 

maste,  i.  e.  pensilis,  from  its  sloping  situation,  to  distinguish 
it  from  Larissa  on  the  Pon'us,  Liv.  xxxi.  46.  twenty  stadia 
from  the  sea,  Strah.  ix.  435.  the  city  of  Achilles,  therefore 
paid  to  have  been  olim  poiens,  Lucan.  vi.  335.  whence  that 
hero  is  called  Larissj^us,  I'ira^.  JEn.  ii.  \J9.  xi.  404.  in  the 
vicinity  of  Phthia.  Most  of  these  places  were  possessed  by 
the  Mclienses,  (M»;Xitt?,  divided  into  three  tribes,  the  Patalii, 
Hierenses,  and  Trachinii,  Thucydid.  iii.  92.,)  who  gave  name 
to  the  Mcliac  or  3Ia/iac  gulf,  which  was  also  called  >Siiius 

LanudcKs,   Pausan.   i.  4. On  the    Sinus   Pegastcus    or 

Pegasicus,  which  flows  up  into  the  land  opposite  the  north  of 
Euboea,  stood  Pagas.e,  which  gave  name  to  the  gulf;*  the 
port  of  PHER^E,  the  capital  of  the  tyrant  Alexander,  whom 

into  ten  parts  or  dynasties,  Strah.  ix,  430.     Estiautis  was  anciently  called  Doris. 

Its  name  was  changed  by  the  I'errhcehi,  who  having  destroyed  Estieea  in  Euboea, 
transplanted  the  inhabitants  into  this  part  of  Thessaly,  which  they  had  seized  on, 
lb.  437.  PhthiOtis  was  named  f.om  its  capital  PHTHIA,  Virg.  .^n.  i.  284.  the  city  of 
Achilles,  whence  he  is  called  F/ilhiics  yJchillcs,  Hoiat.  od.  iv.  6. 

Thessaly  is  often  called  by  the  poets  E:\IATiHA,  Vhff.  (i.  i.  492.  iv.  390.  and 
yT^MONIA  or  H.^]\IONIA,  from  two  of  its  kings,  whence  Jimoiiim  n\n\  Emathins 
Tliessalian,  Ovid.  Met.  v.  306.  and  313.  It  was  called  Thessalia  from  Tliessalus,  the 
son  of  .£mon,  Strab.  ix.  443.  So  from  King  Grescus,  GR/ECIA  was  named  ; 
and  from  Hellen,  the  inhabitants  Hellenes,  whom  Homer  also  calls  Myrmidones  and 
Achcfi,  Piin.  iv.  7.  s.  14. 

*■'  Pagiiste  is  said  to  be  named  from  the  ship  Argo  having  been  built  there.  Proper t. 
i.  29.17.;  Strab.  \x.AZQ.  whence  Pagascsa  ratis,  i.  e.  Aroo,  Lucan.  ii.  715.  or 
rather  from  its  numerous  fountains,  (oTro  tuiv  TrTjyai/,]  Strab.  ib.  In  these  parts  was 
tlie  fountain  Lebethra,  sacred  to  the  muses,  whence  tiiey  are  called  LebethhIdes, 
Virg.Ecl.\\\.2\. 
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Pelopidas  conquered,  but  after  the  victory  he  died  of  his 
wounds,  Nej).  Pel.  5. 

Twenty  stadia  from  Pagcisce,  and  seven  stadia  from  the  sea, 
stood  lOLCOS,  the  city  of  PeUas  and  Jason  ;  and  not  far  from 
it  Aphet.e,  whence  the  Argonauts  set  sail,  Herodot.  vii.  193. 
and  where  afterwards  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  stationed,  while 
that  of  the  Greeks  was  within  sight,  at  Artemisium  in  Eubcea. 
Near  lolcos  was  DEMETRIAS,  built  by  Demetrias  Polior- 
cetes,  which  became  the  most  considerable  city  in  that  coun- 
try, and,  by  the  advantages  of  its  situation,  attracted  such  a 
number  of  people  that  the  neighbouring  towns  were  thinned 

of  inhabitants,  Liv.  xxxix.  23. About  ten  miles  north  of 

it  is  lake  Bebeis,  near  Plierce^  at  the  foot  of  mount  PELION. 
This  mountain  ran  from  south  to  north,  between  the  Pagasaeau 
and  Thermaic  gulfs,  through  the  country  called  MAGNESIA, 
the  inhabitants  3Iag7ietes  ;*  the  most  eastern  point  of  it 
formed  the  promontory  SEPIAS,  Avhere  many  of  the  ships  of 
Xerxes,  while  at  anchor,  Avere  destroyed  by  a  storm,  Herodot. 

vii.  188. North  of  this  was  MELIBCEA,   lb.  and  Liv. 

xliv.  13.  the  city  of  Philoctetes,  noted  for  the  manufacture  of 
purple,  Virg.  ^n.  v.  251.  j  Lucret.  ii.  499.  But  some  apply 
this  to  the  island  Melihcea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontea  in 

Syria. In  the   Pagaseean  gulf  was  the  town  and  island 

Cicyiiethus  ;  and  east  from  Magnesia  are  several  small  islands, 
called  Scidt/ms,  Peparethns,  Icus,  Halonesus,  and  SCYROS, 
the  seat  of  Lycomedes,  with  whom  Achilles  lived  in  disguise 
when  he  Avas  discovered  by  Ulysses,  Strah.  ix.  436. 

At  the  foot  of  mount  Othrys,  the  abode  of  the  Centaurs, 
Virg.  ^n.  vii.  675.  and  Lapith.^,  Pliii.  iv.  8.  s.  15.  stood 
Alos  or  Halos,  washed  by  the  river  Amjjhrysiis,  which  ran 
through  the  Crocian  plain  into  the  west  side  of  the  Pagassean 
gulf,  Strab.  ix.  435.  Along  this  river  Apollo  tended  the  flock 
of  Admetus,  whence  he  is  called  Pastor  ab  Aiihrysoy  the  Am- 
phrysian  shepherd,  Virg.  G.  iii.  2.  Near  its  mouth  was 
THEB^,  PhthicE  or  Phthioticce,  Liv.  xxviii.  7-  xxxix.  25. 
a  hundred  stadia  from  Alos,  to  which  Lucan  ascribes  the 
fabulous  events  which  are  said  to  have  happened  at  Thebes  in 

Boeotia,  vi.  356. South  of  it  was  Phylace,  the  city  of 

Protesilaus,  who  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks  that  landed  on 
the   Trojan  coast,    and  was    slain.     At    no   great    distance 

*  ?)\ng.Magnes, -etis ;  fern,  Mng-ncssa ;  yvhence  Mag-ncssa  Hyppoli/te,  the  v/ift 
ofAcastus  King  of  Magnesia,  who  fell  in  love  witli  Peleus,  the  father  of  Achilles  ; 
so  called  to  distinguish  her  from  Hippolytn  the  Amazon,  the  wife  of  Theseus,  Horat. 
od.  iii.  7. 18.  Magiietis  Argo,  the  ship  of  Jason,  Ovid,  ep,  xii,  9.  genit.  Magnetidos 
Argus, 

from 
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from   Phylace  were   Pteleum,   v.   -eos,    and  Antron,    also 

DORION.*       ' 

The  chief  towns  on  the  Peneus  were,  Gonnus,  Liv.  xlii. 
54.  or  GoNNi,  in  the  very  entrance  to  the  defile  of  Tenipe, 
Liv.  xxxvi.  10. ;  above  it,  Gi/rton  and  P/ialanna.  About 
twenty  miles  above  Gonni  stood  LAKISSA,  the  chief  city  in 
those  parts.  Ten  miles  above  it,  ATRAX.  Towards  the 
springs  of  the  Peneus,  and  near  the  foot  of  mount  Pindus, 
whence  that  river  floM^s,  stood  GOMPHI,  the  frontier  town 
of  Thessaly,  on  the  side  of  Epirus,  Ca:s.  civ.  b.  iii.  80.  which 
Caesar  took  and  plundered,  hell.  civ.  iii.  80.  East  from  it 
were  Metropolis,  Periima,  &c. 

Adjoining  to  Larissa  was  a  plain  of  surprising  fertility, 
{Larissce  camjnis  opimce,)  Horat.  od.  i.  7«  ^1-  except  in  the 
low  grounds  near  the  lake  Nesonis,  Strah.  ix.  440.  This 
plain  was  called  Campus  Pelasgiotis,  from  the  Pelusgi  who 
inhabited  it,  /A.443.  extending  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia 
to  Plicrce,  Pelion,  and  Ossa. 

South  from  Larissa  was  Pharsalus,  on  the  river  Enipeus, 
which  joined  the  Apidanus,  Lncan.  vi.  273.  ;  Stnih.  ix.  432. 
where  Caesar  defeated  Pompey  in  a  memorable  battle  in  the 
plains  of  Pharsalia.  Pompey  fled  to  Larissa,  Cces.  hell.  civ. 
iii.  96. 

Pharsalia  is  sometimes  confounded  by  the  poets  with 
Philippi,  a  city  on  the  confines  of  Thrace,  where  Antony  and 
Augustus  defeated  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Ovid.  3Iet.  xv.  823. ; 
Virg:  G.  i.  489.  ;  Lucan.  i.  G80.  694.  vi.  582.  vii.  59L  872. 

ix.  271. 

North  of  Pharsalus  was  SCOTUSSA,  Liv.  xxxvi,  14.  near 
which  were  rising  grounds  called  Cynoscephalcc,  {n-wos^  *:c0a\«/, 
i.  e.  ccmis  capita,)  Liv.  xxxiii.  6.  and  7-»  where  Philip  King  of 
Macedonia  was  defeated  by  Quinctius  Flaminius  the  Roman 
consvd,  Ih.  10. 

There  were  many  other  places  in  Thessaly  which  arc  men- 
tioned by  Livy,  Strabo,  Plinj^,  &c.  Phalcria,  Cyretice,  Lim~ 
ncea,  ^ginium,  Ericinnm,  Ct/pccra,  Phacinin,  Azorum, 
Pythium,  and  Doliche,  which  last  three  towns  were  called 
Tripolis,  Liv.  xlii.  53.  Erineian,  Coronca,  Erctria,  Prdcnia. 
Onneniwn,  &e. 

Towards  the  confines  of  Macedonia  was  mount  Pienis,  sa- 
cred to  the  muses,  Plin.  iv.  8.  s.  15.  whence  they  are  called 

*  Here  THA iM YUIS,  v.  «*,  a  famous  musician,  is  said  to  have  challenged  the 
muses,  an  J  being  defeated  by  them,  to  have  been  deprived  of  his  sight  and  musical 
powers.  Homer.  11.  ii.  594.  v.  599. ;  Ovid.  yJm.  iii.  7.  62. ;  ^rt.  Am.  iii.  399. ;  but 
Pausanias  says  this  happened  at  Dauriiim  iu  Messenia,  iv.  33. 

PIERLDES, 
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PIERIDES,*  rirg.  Ed.  and  Chorus  Pierius,  Martial,  i. 
77.  3.  or  Grex  Pierius,  lb.  ix.  88.  0. 

I'he  women  of  Thessaly  were  remarkable  for  their  skill  in 
magic  or  sorcery.  By  their  charms  or  spells,  and  by  the  use 
of  certain  herbs,  they  pretended  to  excite  or  appease  tem- 
pests, to  recall  the  dead  to  life,  or  precipitate  the  living  to 
the  tomb  ;  even  to  arrest  the  sun  in  his  course,  and  to  draw 
the  moon  down  to  the  earth,t  Plin.xxx.  1.  P^irg.  Ecl.Vm. 
69.  ;  Horat.  cp.  od.  xvii.  78. ;  Ovid.  ep.  vi.  85.  &c. 

The  plains  of  Thessaly  were  very  favourable  for  breeding 
horses ;  hence  the  Thessalian  cavalry  was  always  distinguished, 
L'lv.  ix.  19.  xlii.  59.  During  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with 
Philip  and  his  son  Perseus,  kings  of  Macedonia,  and  also  with 
Antiochus  King  of  Syria,  Thessaly  was  dreadfully  ravaged, 
Liv.  xxxi.  &c.  So  afterwards  in  the  civil  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  Cces.  b.  civ.  iii. ;  Lucan.  vii.  847- 
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The  limits  of  Macedonia  were  different  at  different  times. 
It  was  divided  into  four  parts  by  Paulus  vEmilius,  who  made 
it  extend  from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  to  the  river  Nessus, 
or  Nestus,  in  Thrace ;  including  on  the  east  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Egean  sea,  and  surrounding  the  Thermaic, 

*  Cicero  says  the  muses  were  called  Pierulcs,  because  they  were  the  daughters  of 
Pierus,  v.  -ius,  and  ^--Jnliopa,  Nat.  D.  iii.  21. ;  so  Ovid,  Met.  v.  302. ;  sing.  Pieris, 
voc.  PiETii,  Horut.  od.'xy.Z.  18.  Piendma  sacris  imponere  mamaii,  to  apply  to 
poetry,  Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  1.  28.  Pieridtim  studio  tcncri,  lb.  Pont.  ii.  5.  63.  Pieridum 
lumen,  prctsidiumque  fori,  a  distinguished  poet  and  advocate,  lb.  iv.  16.  42.  Gra- 
tia regum  Piiriis  tentata  mvdis,  the  favour  of  kings  sought  or  courted  by  poetry  or 
verses,  Horat,  art.  p.  404.  The  muses  are  said  to  refresh  Augustus  in  a  cave  on 
mount  Piems,  because  that  emperor,  when  he  had  leisure,  used  to  amuse  himself 
with  reading  poetry  and  sometimes  composing  verses,  Horat  od.  iii.  4.  40. ;  Suet. 
Aug.  84,  85.  and  89. ;  Suet.  Tiber.  21.  Calabra  Pierides,  the  poems  of  Ennius,  who 
was  born  at  Puidiaiin  Calabria,  Horat.  od.  iv.  8.  20.  Pieria  Pelle.r,  a  girl,  cither 
born  in  Pieria,  a  part  of  iMacedonia  on  the  confines  of  Thessaly,  near  mount  Pierus, 
or  skilled  in  music  and  poetry.  Dies  Pierii,  time  spent  in  retirement  and  study, 
Stat.  Siiv.  i.  3.  23.  ;  so  Pierii  recessus,  Martial,  vii.  62.  3. 

t  Hence  Thesstda  veiienn,  magic  herbs  or  drugs,  Horat.  od.  i.  27.  21.  Vo.t 
T'hessalajox  voces,  charms  or  incantations,  lb.  Epod.v.  45.;  Ep.'i.  1.  34.  Portcnta 
Thessula,  magic  wonders,  Jb.  art.  p.  209.  Mulier  Thcssala,  a  sorceress  ;  and  simply 
Thesstila  or  Thesstdis,  -idis,  Lucan.  vi.  451.  565.  605.  762.  Carmen  T/tcssrdulum,  the 
form  of  words  they  used,  Jb.  452.  ;  so  Sabclla  carmina  et  JMarsa  ncpitia,  the  charms 
used  by  the  Sabine  and  Marsic  women,  who  were  the  most  remarkable  for  sorcery  in 
Italy,  Horat.  epod.  xvii.  28. 

In  performing  their  magic  rites  they  sometimes  were  guilty  of  horrid  crimes,  putting 
to  death  children  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  &c.  Lucan,  vi.  507.  556.  &c.  Horat. 
epod.  V. 

Toroneean, 
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Toronsean,  Singitic,  and  Strymonic  gulfs.  But  the  boundaries 
on  the  other  sides  are  not  ascertained,  Liv.  xlv.  29.  and  30. 

The  chief  rivers  which  rvni  into  the  Thermaic  gulf  are, 
the  Enipeus,  AUacmon,  which  Caesar  makes  the  boundary  from 
Thessaly,  de.  bell.  civ.  iii.  36.  LiuUas,  Ax'nis,  and  Cliidorus 
or  Echedonis,  -which  last  is  said  not  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
supply  the  army  of  Xerxes  with  -water,  Hcrodut.  vii.  127- 

The  country  from  the  mouth  of  the  Peticus  to  the  Ludias 
was  called  P1ERL\  ;  according  to  Strabo,  it  extended  from 
the  Haliacmoii  to  the  Axiuji.  The  towns  along  the  sea 
coast  were  JHcracleum,  v.  -ea,  P/iila,  near  the  river  E)iipeus 
or  Apilus,  Avhich  flows  from  a  valley  of  mount  Olympus, 
and  live  miles  north  of  it,  DIUM,  Liv.  xliv.  2.  and  8. 

North  of  the  river  Haliacmon  stood  PYDNA,  near  which 
Paulus  ^^milius  defeated  Perseus,  Liv.  xliv.  42. ;  Veil.  i.  9.  and 
where  Cass.ander  confined  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  afterwards  piit  her  to  death,  Diodor.  xix.  49. ; 

Justin,  xiv.  6. North   of  this  Avas  Methone,  at  the  siege 

of  which  Philip  lost  his  right  eye,*  Diodor.  xvi.  34.  and 
Alorus. 

The  country  north  of  Pieria,  and  along  the  Axius,  was  called 
P.EONIA   or  EMATHIA,    Liv.  xl.  3.    xlv.  29.  ;    Justin. 

vii.  1. Its  chief  towns  were  PELLA,   the  birthplace    of 

Philip,  who  greatly  enlarged  it,  and  of  Alexander,  hence  he 
is  called  Pcllcciis  jiivenis,  Juvenal,  x.  168.  situate  on  the 
river  Ludias  or  Li/dias,  which  is  navigable  in  this  place,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from  the  sea,  a  town  of  great 
strength,  described  by  Livy,  xliv.  46.  The  country  round  it 
is  called  by  Herodotus  Botti/EIs,  -nlis,  vii.  123.  Pella  con- 
tinued the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  till  it  fell  under  the  Romans, 
Liv.  xxxvii.  7-  xlii.  51.  The  residence  of  the  kings  before 
Philip,  and  afterwards  their  burying-place,  Pli)t.  iv.  10.  ; 
Diodor.  xix.  52.  was  EDE^SA,  called  also  JKge,  JEgcc,  or 
uTjgcce^  from  a  flock  of  goats,  by  following  which,  Cardnus, 
the  first  king  of  Macedonia,  was  led  to  take  possession  of  the 

place,  Justin,  vii.  1 .    It  lay  west  of  Pella. South  of  Edessa 

stood  BERvEA,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Beumius,  Strab.  ib. 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xvii. South  of  it 

*  During  the  siege  one  ASTER,  a  dexterous  archer,  came  to  offer  Philip  his 
service,  and  as  a  proof  of  his  skill,  told  the  king  that  he  could  hit  a  bird  in  its  most 
rapid  fligiit.  Then  says  Philip,  /  will  employ  tjoit  when  I  make  war  on  the  birds. 
Aster,  provoked  at  this  answer,  joined  the  townsmen  ;  and  having  one  day  spied 
the  king  from  the  walls,  shot  an  arrow  at  him  with  this  inscription,  To  the  right 
eye  of  Philip.  The  king  ordered  the  arrow  to  be  returned,  with  thisincription,  Philip 
will  hang  Aster  when  hi  takes  the  town ;  and  was  as  good  as  his  word,  Justin. 
vii.  6. 

CyRRHUSj 
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Cyrrhus,  the  people  called  Cyrrheste^  and  the  country  Cyr- 
rhestis.  Near  this,  Idomme  and  Gortynia,  or  Goi'dynia, 
Thucydid.  ii.  100.* 

That  part  of  Paeonia  which  lies  above  the  conflux  of  the 
rivers  Axiiis  and  Erigon,  or  Erigonus,  was  called  Deuriopus, 
Liv.  xxxix.  53.  extending  to  mount  Bora. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Axius  and  Cliidorus  stood  THER- 
MA,  which  gave  name  to  the  ThermcBan  or  Thermaic  gulf, 
{Sinus  Thernicrus,  Thermaicus,  vel  3Iacedonicus,)  afterwards 
called  THESSALONICA,  by  Cassander,  in  honour  of  his 
wife  Thessalonica,  the  daughter  of  Philip,  and  greatly  increased 
by  Cassander,  Strah.  vii.  ^330.  and  323.  now  SALONICHI, 
the  chief  town  in  that  country  ;  the  place  of  Cicero's  residence 
while  in  banishment,  Cic.  Plane.  41.  To  the  Christians  of 
this  city  the  Apostle  Paul  wrote  his  two  epistles  inscribed  to 

the  Thessalonians . The  country  around  the  mouth  of  the 

Axius  is  called  Amphax'itis,  -idis,  Polyb.  v.  97-  That  north 
of  this  river,  Mygdonia,!  Flht.  iv.  10.  to  which  Thucydides 
joins  Grestonia  and  AnthemuSj  ii.  99.  and  100.  so  Herodotus, 
vii.  124. 

The  chief  towns  on  the  north-east  of  the  Thermaic  gulf 
were  Ainea,  said  to  have  been  built  by  ^neas,  Eiv.  xl.  4. 
fifteen  miles  from  Thessalonica.  Herodotus  mentions  Campsa, 
LiscE,  Cambrea,  Lipaxiis,  he.  vii.  123.  The  chief  towns  in 
later  times  were  ANTIGONEA,  Liv.  xliv.  10.  and  POTIDiEA, 
afterwards  called  Cassandria,  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Corinth,  Thucyd.  i.  56.  This  town  having  revolted  from  the 
Athenians  on  account  of  ill  treatment,  and  being  besieged  by 
them,  gave  the  first  ostensible  reason  for  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,|  lb.  ^^.  &c. 

The  country  between  the  Thermaic  or  Macedonian  and 
Toronaic  gulfs  was  called  PALLENE,  from  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  Plin.  ib.  anciently  PHLEGRA,  Herodot.  vii.  23. 
supposed  to  be  the  country  of  the  giants,  Strah.  vii.  330. 
where  they  fought  with  the  gods,  Propert.  iii.  9.  4/. 

On  the  top  of  the  Toronasan  gulf  stood  OLYNTHUS, 
the  largest  city  in  that  part  of  the  countr)^,  Diodor.  xvi.  53. 

*  On  the  A.vius  stood  Amydon,  which  sent  au>aliaries  to  the  Trojans,  Homer.  II.  ii. 
849.  mentioned  by  Juvenal,  iii.  69. 

t  The  Mygdones  are  said  to  have  emigrated  from  Macedonia  and  Thrace  to  Phrygia, 
or  a  country  adjoining  to  it  in  Asia  Minor,  67rn6.  vii.  295.  x.  575.  xii.  564.  whence 
Mygdonxa  opes,  the  wealth  of  Phrygia  or  of  ]\Iygdonia,  a  part  of  Phrygia,  Hurat. 
od.  ii.  12.  22.  So  Mygdoitii  campi,  the  plains  of  Phrygia,  Ib.  iii.  16.  41. 
Mygdonium  marmor,  Ovid.  ep.  xv.  142.  From  the  same  people,  that  part  of  Meso- 
potamia where  NisiLis  stood  was  called  Mygdonia,  Strab.  xi.  527.  xvi.  747. 

t  It  held  out  above  two  years,  and  did  not  submit  till  reduced  to  the  greatest 
extremity  ;  some  even  fed  on  human  flesh,  Thvcydid.  ii.  70. 

opposite 
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opposite  to  Potidsea,  only  sixty  stadia  distant,  and  visible  from 
it,  Thucyd.  i.  63.  The  isthmus  between  them  was  some- 
times fortified  with  a  wal],  lb.  6-4.  Olynthus  Avas  long  either 
subject  to  Athens  or  in  alliance  with  it.  Being  taken  through 
treachery  by  Philip,  whence  he  is  called  callidus  emptor 
Olyntht,  Juvenal,  xii.  AJ.  it  was  destroyed,  and  the  inha- 
bitants reduced  to  servitude,  Diodor.  xvi.  63.  j  Justin,  viii.  3. 
This  gave  occasion  to  the  fatal  war  between  the  Athenians  and 
that  prince. 

At  some  distance  from  Olynthus  stood  Torone,  which  gave 
name  to  the  gulf.  This  town  was  called  Torone  Chalcidice, 
T/tuci/d.  iv.  110,  because  the  country  around  was  so  named, 
Jb.  109.  from  CHALCIS,  an  inland  town  near  Olynthus. 
Herodotus  calls  this  country  Sithonia,  vii.  122. 

The  SINGITIC  gulf  was  named  from  Singus,  a  town  on 
the  top  of  it.  Between  the  Singitic  and  Stri/monic  gulfs  is 
mount  ATHOS,  or  Athon,  Avhich  projects  into  the  sea  from 
the  plain  seventy-five  miles  ;  its  circumference  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  There  were  on  it  several  towns  ;  one  on  its 
top  called  Acrothoon,  v.  -own,  v.  -oos,  or  Ourayiopolis,  i.  e.  the 
city  of  heaven,  from  the  salubrity  of  its  air  :  the  other  towns 
were  Dium,  Thi/sus,  Palccoriuin,  Cleoncc,  and  yipoUonia,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  called  Macrobii,  ivom.  their  longevity. 
The  two  gulfs  approach  each  other  so  near  towards  the  west 
side  of  mount  Athos,  or  towards  the  continent,  that  they  leave 
an  isthmus  only  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  twelve  stadia  broad. 
Thrwigh  this  Xerxes  cut  a  canal,  so  Inroad  and  deep,  that  two 
ships  could  pass  one  another, //cvor/o/.  vii.  2 1,22, 23.  and  121. ; 
Plin.  iv.  10. ;  hence  Athos  is  said  to  have  been  sailed  over, 
velificatus  Athos,  Juvenal,  x.  174.  The  canal  began  near 
Acanthus,*  on  the  Strymonic  or  Pierean  gulf,  where  Xerxes 
pitched  his  standing  camp,  Herodot.  vii.  117-  a»d  ended  at 
Sane  on  the  Singitic  gulf,  Thucydid.  iv.  109.  The  pretext 
of  Xerxes  for  this  work  was,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  sailing 
round  mount  Athos  with  his  fleet,  where  three  hundred 
Persian  ships  had  formerly  been  wrecked  in  a  storm,  and  near 
twenty  thousand  men  perished,  Herodot.  vi.  44.  but  the  true 
reason  was,  the  vanity  of  leaving  a  monument  of  his  power, 
lb.  vii.  24. 

Between  Acanthus  and  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon  stood 
Stagira,  the  native  place  of  Aristotle,  whence  he  is  called  the 
Stagii'ite.  Both  these  cities  were  founded  by  colonies  from 
the  island  Andros,  Thucyd.  iv.  84.  and  88. 

*  Strabo  places  Acanthus  on  the  Singitic  gulf,  vii.  Jin,  contrary    to  the  express 
assertion  of  Herodotus,  vi.  44. 
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Oil  the  Strymon,  near  the  place  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  stood  AMPHIPOLIS,  built  by  a  colony  of  Athenians, 
Thucydid.  iv.  102.  called  anciently  Novem  vice,  (Ei/j/ea  uBoi,) 
Jb.  1.  100.;  Herodot.  vii.  114. 

The  country  above  this,  on  both  sides  of  the  Strymon,  was 
called  BisALTicA,  Time.  iv.  109.  or  Bisaltia,  Herodot.  vii.  1 15. 
the  people  Bisalt^,  Virg.  G.  iii.  461.;  Liv.  xlv.  30.  A 
small  port  south  of  the  Strymon  was  called  Heraelea  Sintica, 
Cces.  h.  civ.  iii.  79*  a^nd  the  country  around  Sintice. 

The  country  between  the  Strymon  and  Nessus  was  anciently 
considered  as  a  part  of  Thrace,  but  Philip  annexed  it  to 
Macedonia.  It  was  called  Edonica,  or  Edonis,  -idis,  and  the 
inhabitants  Edones,  or  Edoni,*  Herodot.  vii.  114. 

About  thirty  miles  north-east  from  Amphipolis  stood  Nea- 
voLis,  and  above  it  PHILIPPI,  Acts,  xvi.  1 1 ,  12.  built  by  Philip 
King  of  Macedon,  as  a  defence  against  the  Thracians,  Appian. 
bell.  civ.  iv.  650.  near  Symbolum,  where  mount  P««^«^^^s  joins 
mount  Haemus,  Dio.  xlvii.  35.  In  the  adjoining  plain  Brutus 
and  Cassius  were  defeated  by  Antony  and  Augustus. f 

*  The  EdOnes  are  often  put  for  the  Thracians  in  general,  who,  it  seeras,  were 
fond  of  drinking  to  excess  ;  hence  Non  ego  sniiius  hacchnhor  Edonis,  Horat.  od. 
ii.  7.  27.  Matres  Edwiides,  Thracian  matrons,  i.  e.  bacchanals,  Ovid.  Met.  xi.  69. 
sing.  Edomis  vel.  -ius  Boreas,  the  north  wind  blowing  from  Thrace,  over  the 
Egean  sea,  Virg.  ^m.  xii.  365.  Edonus  Bacchus,  worshipped  in  Thrace,  Ovid,  Rem. 
^m.  593. 

t  In  this  battle  Brutus,  who  was  opposed  to  Augustus,  gained  the  victory,  and  took 
the  camp  of  Augustus.  But  Antony  on  his  part  was  victorious,  and  took  the  camp  of 
Cassius.  Cassius,  having  retreated  to  some  rising  grounds  adjoining,  sent  a  centurion 
to  inquire  what  Brutus  was  doing,  for  the  dust  intercepted  his  view.  This  centurion 
fell  in  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  whom  Brutus  had  sent  in  quest  of  Cassius,  and  returned 
slowly  with  them  as  if  there  was  no  danger.  Cassius  seeing  them  approach,  and 
taking  them  for  the  enemy,  ordered  Findarus,  his  freedman,  to  kill  him.  The  centu- 
rion, seeing  the  consequences  of  his  delay,  also  slew  himself. 

Brutus,  who  now  became  commander  of  both  armies,  wished  to  decline  battle  : 
and  if  he  had  done  so,  Augustus  and  Antony  must  have  yielded,  as  they  were  iii 
want  of  provisions  and  of  every  thing.  But  fearing  the  desertion  of  his  men, 
whom  Antony  and  Augustus  used  every  method  to  seduce,  he  was  led  to  risk  a 
general  engagement ;  in  which,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  he  was  completely  de- 
feated. Hearing  that  a  number  of  his  troops  had  joined  the  conquerors,  and  seeing 
no  hopes  of  safety,  he  fell  on  his  sword,  which  one  of  his  friends  presented  to  him, 
repeating  this  saying  of  Hercules  :  "  0  Virtue!  thou  art  an  empty  name!  I  have 
worshipped  thee  as  a  goddess,  but  thou  art  the  slave  of  fortune."  Liv.  epit.  124, ; 
Elor.  iv.  7.     To  this  saying  Horace  alludes,  ep.  1.  6.  32.  and  10.  41. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  fell  by  the  swords  with  which  they 
slew  Caesar,  Dio.  xlviii.  1.  Most  of  the  other  conspirators  likewise  perished  by  a 
violent  death,  lb.  and  Suet,  Cess.  89.  ;  Veil,  ii,  88.  A  great  many  [of  them,  and 
also  of  the  principal  nobility,  after  this  defeat,  laid  violent  hands  on  themselves  ; 
or,  being  taken,  perished  by  the  cruelty  of  Augustus  and  Antony,  Eutrop.  vii.  2, 

This  battle,  as  Dio  Cassius  observes,  was  the  most  important  of  all  that  were 
fought  during  the  civil  wars,  as  it  determined  the  fate  of  Roman  liberty.  Hence- 
forth the  contest  was  not  for  freedom,  but  what  master  the  Romans  should  serve, 
Dio.  xlvii.  39.  The  army  being  now  mostly  composed  of  mercenaries,  sided  with 
that  party  which  they  thought  would  pay  thera  best.J 

Philippi 
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Philippi  Is  sometimes  confounded  by  the  poets  "vritli  Pharsalia, 
Plrg.  G.  i.  490. ;  Juvenal,  viii.  242.  see  p.  221. 

The  western  or  inland  part  of  JNIacedonia,  called  3IacecIo7iia 
Supenor,  was  possessed  by  various  tribes ;  the  LyncestcBy 
Helimiotce,  Eurdi,  vel  Eord<xi,  &c.  TInicyd.  ii.  99. ;  Strah. 
vii.  326.  This  part  of  the  country  was  cold,  rough,  and 
mountainous,  Liv.  xlv.  30.  One  of  these  ridges  was  called 
Candavia,  C'lc.  Alt.  iii.  7-  Cces.  b.  civ.  iii.  70. ;  seventy- 
eight  miles  from  Dyrrachium.  Strabo  makes  Candavia  a 
mountain  of  Illyricunij  vii.  327- 

The  country  north  of  the  Ceraunian  mountains  in  Epinis, 
along  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic  sea  to  Lissus,  on  the  river 
Drilo  or  Drinns,  vel  Drinius,  was  anciently  reckoned  a  part 
of  Illyricum,  Strah.  vii.  316.  but  afterwards  included  in  Ma- 
cedonia, Dio.  xli.  49.  As  it  Avas  mostly  possessed  by  Greek 
colonies,  it  was  called  Illyris  Gr.eca.  The  barbarian  inha- 
bitants, as  they  were  called,  were  the  Taiilanticc,  BulUones, 
Parthini,  Dassaretce,  &c.  Plin.  iii.  22.  and  23. ;  TIainjd. 
i.  24.     This  country  is  now  called  Alhania. 

The  chief  towns  were,  APOLLOXIA,  built  by  the  Corin- 
thians and  Corcyrseans,  ten  stadia  north  of  the  river  x\oits  or 
Aeas  or  ^as,  and  sixty  stadia  from  the  sea.  Pint.  iii.  23.  a 
city  in  which  learning  was  much  cultivated;  whither  Augustus 
was  sent  to  study  by  Julius  Caesar,  his  grand-uncle,  when  the 
latter  was  about  to  set  out  on  an  expedition  against  the  Par- 
thians.    Veil.  ii.  59.;  Siwt.  Aug.  8.  and  Avhcre  he  was  when 

he  heard  of  Cfesar's  death,  Ih. The  inhabitants  were  called 

ApullonidtiB,  vel  -Cites;    the  country,   agcr  Apollmas,  Liv. 

xlii.  36. Near  ApoUonia  was  a  rock,  called  Nympha;um, 

which  emitted  flames,  and  below  it,  springs  which  sent  forth 
hot  bitumen,  ^SYmZ*.  vii.  316. ;  Plutarcli.  in  Si/ll.  p.  468.; 
Plin.  ii.  106.  where  was  an  oracle,  Dio.  xli.  45.  Near  this 
Caesar  first  landed  with  his  army  in  Greece,  Cccs.  bell.  civ. 
iii.  26.;  Lucan.  v.  720. 

North  from  Apollonia  was  the  river  APSUS,  where  Caesar, 
having  taken  possession  of  Oricum  and  Apollonia,  pitched  his 
camp,  Cces.  civ.  b.  iii.  12.  and  13.  Over  against  him  was  the 
camp  of  Pompey,  at  a  place  called  Asparagiuni,  lb.  30.  and  76. 
where  Lucan  says  these  two  commanders  first  encamped  in 
sight  of  each  other,  v.  461. 

At  a  considerable  distance  north  from  Apollonia  was  DYR- 
RACHIUM, now  Durazzo,  the  common  landing-place  from 
Brundusium,  hence  termed  Hadrice  taberna,  Catull.  34.  15. 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Corinth,  Thucyd.  i.  24.  almost  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea,  formerly  called  Epidamnus^  Thucyd.  ib. 
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which  name  the  Romans  changed,  as  they  thought  it  ominous, 
Plin.  and  Dio.  ih.  Here  all  strangers  who  chose  were  permit- 
ted to  reside  j  the  contrary  of  which  was  the  case  at  Apollonia, 
Julian,  xiii.  16.  This  place  is  celebrated  for  the  warlike 
operations  of  Pompey  and  Caesar. 

A  little  south  of  Dyrrachium  is  a  small  river  called  Panya- 
sus,  near  the  mouth  of  which,  at  a  place  called  Petra,  Pom- 
pey, being  excluded  by  Caesar  from  Dyrrachium,  pitched  his 
camp,  Cces.  h,  civ.  iii.  42.  Caesar,  unable  to  force  Pompey  to 
an  engagement,  drew  a  kind  of  circumvallation  around  him ; 
which  he  effected  by  building  forts  on  the  rocky  hills,  of  which 
there  is  a  great  number  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  drawing  a 
rampart  and  ditch  through  the  intervening  vallies  for  the  space 
of  fifteen  miles ;  thus  shutting  up  an  army  much  more  nume- 
rous than  his  own,*   Ih.  43.  and  44. 
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In  the  Ionian  sea  is  CORCYRA,  now  Corfit,  separated  by 
a  narrow  strait  from  Thesj)rotia,  a  part  of  EpIrus,  ninety- 
seven  miles  long,  called  by  Homer  Scheria  and  Phceacia,  or 
the  land  of  the  Phaeacians,  ((l^airjKwv  ^lauiy)  Odyss.  v.  34.  con- 
taining a  city  also  called  Curcyra^  termed  by  Homer  the  citi/ 
of  the  Phceacians,  lb.  vi.  3.  the  seat  of  Alcinous,  lb.  vii. 
possessed  by  a  colony  from  Corinth, f  Thuci/d.  i.  25. 

Here  were  the  famous  gardens  of  Alcinous,  Homer.  Odyss. 
vii.  llj.  &c.  Tl.rg.  G.  ii.  BJ.  and  his  orchards  bearing  fruit 
twice  a  year,  (bifera  pomaria,)  Stat.  Sylv.  i.  3.  81.  or  all  the 
year  round,  t//a'ewa/.  v.  151.  called  PhceaccB  silvce,  Propert. 
iii.  2.  13. 

'  *  Here  many  fierce  combats  took,  place,  in  which  Pompey,  on  the  whole,  had 
greatly  the  advantage.  He,  however,  always  avoided  a  general  action,  according  to 
the  advice  of  Cicero,  Ut  belluni  duccret,  Fam.  vii.  3.  Whereupon  CiEsar  was  obliged 
to  evacuate  his  forts  and  withdraw  his  forces,  C(bs.  B.  C.  iii.  45. — 74.  Having 
crossed  the  Genums,  he  retired  to  his  former  camp  on  the  Apsus,  opposite  Aspara- 
gium ;  whither  Pompey  followed  him,  and,  in  like  manner,  took  possession  of  his 
former  station,  lb.  76.  Ciusar  then  transferred  the  seat  of  war  into  Thessaly,  where 
Pompey,  by  the  importunity  of  his  officers,  was  prevailed  on,  against  his  own  opinion, 
to  drop  his  former  prudent  measures  of  defence,  and  risk  a  general  engagement  in 
the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  which  proved  fatal  to  himself  and  his  ])arty,  lb.  86. 

+  From  the  luxurious  manner  in  which  the  courtiers  of  Alcinfius  lived,  (In  cute 
curandii  plus  crquo  operata  juvevtus  Alcinoi,  Horat.  ep.  i.  2.  29.)  as  described  by 
Homer,  Odi/ss.  viii.  PH/EAX  is  put  for  a  person  in  good  case,  or  in  a  thriving  state 
of  body  from  good  living,  Horat.  ep.  i.  15.  24.  also  for  credulous  and  foolish;  as 
Alcinous  and  his  people  (Phctu.v  popuhis)  were  in  believing  the  strange  stories  of 
Ulysses,  Juvenal,  xv.  23,  see  Cic.  de  clar.  Oral.  18. 

There 
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There  was  another  town  at  the  north  end  of  the  island, 
called  Cassiope,*  now  Corfu. f 

There  are  t-\vo  or  three  small  islands  between  the  south-east 
part  of  Corcyra  and  Epirus,   called  Sybota,    Thucyd.  i.  52. 

opposite  to  Leuci/imia,  a  promontory  of  Corcyra. North 

of  this  is  the  promontory  Phalacrum,  where  the  ship  which 
Ulysses  received  from  Alcinuus,  was  by  Neptune  converted 
into  a  rock,  Homer.  Odi/ss.  xiii. ;   Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  564. 

Before  the  mouth  of  the  river  Acheldus  are  several  small 
islands,  called  Echinades,  Thucyd.  ii.  102. ;  Ovid.  Met. 
viii.  587-  said  to  have  been  formed  by  an  accumulation  of 
earth  brought  down  bv  that  river,  Plin.  ii.  85.  s.  87- among 
which  Strabo  ranks  DULICHIUM,  viii.  335.  340.  but  Mela 
distinguishes  it,|  ii.  7- 

Near  Dulichium  on  the  west,  is  ITHACA,  the  island  of 
Ulysses,  hence  called  Ithacus,  Virg.  JlLn.  ii.  104.  twenty-five 
miles  in  circumference,^  Plin.  iv.  12.  rocky  and  unfertile,  Cic. 


*  The  hish  lands  and  fortresses  of  Corcyra  are  called  by  Virgil  Aerite  Pheeacum 
arces,  JiLn.  iii.  291. 

The  people  of  Corcvra  (Corct/repi) ,  although  originally  descended  from  Corinth, 
did  not  always  live  in  friendship  with  their  mother  country,  Tknci/did.  i.  25. ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  were  often  fierce  -wars  betwixt  them.  The  Corcyrsans  were  assisted 
by  the  Athenians,  and  the  Corinthians  by  the  Lacedemonians,  lb.  45.  The 
Corinthians  on  the  whole  had  the  advantage.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  some  Cor- 
cyraeans,  who  had  been  captives  at  Corinth,  being  released  without  ransom,  under- 
took to  detach  Corcyra  from  the  alliance  of  the  Athenians,  With  this  view,  having 
gained  a  number  of  the  wealthier  citizens,  they  slew  PrriiiAs,  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  city,  and  sixty  others  who  favoured  the  Athenians.  Upon  the  arrival  of  a 
galley  from  Corinth,  and  an  embassy  from  Sparta,  they  fell  upon  the  populace  and 
slaughtered  a  great  number  of  them.  The  people,  in  their  turn,  having,  by  the  aid 
of  the  Athenians,  regained  their  superiority,  exercised  dreadful  vengeance  on  the 
nobility,  Thucydid.  iii.  70. — 81.  This  contest  between  the  supporters  of  the  people, 
who  favoured  the  Athenians,  and  the  partisans  of  oligarchy,  who  favoured  the 
Lacedaemonians,  which  began  at  Corcyra,  spread  over  almost  the  whole  of  Greece, 
and  afforded  a  pretext  for  the  commission  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  as  it  is  finely 
described  by  Thucydides,  Ih.  82. — 86. 

Soon  after  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  CorcjTa,  having  fallen  under  the  power 
of  TtuTA  Queen  of  the  Illyrians,  to  free  itself  from  her  oppression,  surrendered  to 
the  Romans,  Polyb.  ii.  IL  and  proved  ever  after  a  secure  station  for  the  Roman 
navy  in  all  their  wars  with  the  eastern  nations. 

t  The  islands  of  Corfu,  Pare,  Santa  ^Maura,  Cephalonia,  Ithaca,  Zante,  and  Cerigo, 
commonly  called  the  seven  Ionian  islands,  contain  in  all  135  English  square  miles, 
and  200,000  inhabitants.  They  formerly  belonged  to  A'enice,  but  in  1790  became 
subject  to  the  Turks  and  Russians,  under  the  name  of  the  Republic  of  the  Sevea 
Islands;  and  immediately  previous  to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814,  were  under  the 
power  of  France.  Bv  that  treaty  they  were  again  made  a  republic,  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain. 

X  Dulichium  is  an  island  of  greater  extent  than  the  other  Echinades ;  it  was  subject 
to  Ulysses  ;  whence  DnUchia  rates,  the  ships  of  Ulysses,  Virg.  eel.  v.  76.  Dulichia 
tuba,  the  trumpet  of  Agyrtes,  the  trumpeter  of  Ulysses,  Stat.  Achil,  i.  6. 

^  Strabo  makes  it  only  eighty  stadia,  or  ten  miles  round,  x.  455.  j  it  is  thought,  by 
mistake. 

de 
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de  oral.  1. 44.  j  Horat.  ep.  i.  7. 42.  in  which  is  mount  Neritos,* 
Homer.  Odyss,  ix.  21.  There  was  here  also  a  town  called 
Ithaca,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Neius,  Homer.  Od.  ill.  81. 
thought  to  be  the  same  with  Neritos,  Eustath.  ad.  Odyss. 
ix.  21.  but  about  this  Strabo  is  doubtful,  x.  454.  Pliny  says 
that  hares,  when  brought  to  Ithaca,  died  on  the  very  shore, 
viii.  58.  *.  83. 

About  fifteen  miles  from  Ithaca  is  CEPHALENIA  or  Ce- 
phalletiia,  called  also  SAME,  from  its  chief  toMai,  Firg.  ^.n. 
iii.  271.  or  Samos,  Homer.  Od.  i.  240.  iv.  67I. ;  and  Epirus 

NIGRA,  lb.  xiv.  97.  Xxi.  109.  or  MELiENA,   (i.  e.  MeKaiva,)  PUn. 

iv.  12.  s.  19.  ninety-three  miles  in  circnmference,  lb.  the  abode 
of  Antony,  the  colleague  of  Cicero,  while  in  exile,  Strab.  x. 
455.  Same  was  taken  by  M.  Fulvius  the  Roman  consul,  after 
a  siege  of  four  months,  and  plundered,  Liv.  xxxviii.  29. 
Between  Cephalenia  and  Ithaca  is  a  small  island  called  Asteria, 
Homer.  II.  xiii.  12. 

About  seven  miles  and  a  half,  or  sixty  stadia,  south  of  Ce- 
phalenia, is  ZACYNTHUS,  now  Zante,  above  one  hundred 
and  sixty  stadia  in  circumference,  woody  and  fertile,  Homer. 
Od.  ix.  24. ;  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  270.  in  which  was  a  town  of  the 
same  name. 

About  thirty-five  miles  south-east  from  Zacynthus  are  two 
small  islands,  named  Strophades,  the  islands  of  the  Harpies, 
Virg.^n.  iii,  called  also  Plot^e,  (TrXwxa^,  i.  e.  stidtantes,  v.na- 
tantes,)  Plin.  ib.  four  hundred  stadia  from  the  Peloponnesus, 
Strah.  viii.  359. 

The  next  island  of  any  consequence  is  CYTHERA,  about 
forty  stadia  from  the  promontory  of  Malea,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  stadia  from  Crete,  Strab.  viii.  363.  called  anciently 
PoRPHYRiE,  Plin.  ib.  sacred  to  Venus, f  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  285. ; 
Amor.  ii.  17- ;  Virg.  ^n.  i.  680.  x.  51.  86.  It  contained  one 
city  of  the  same  name,  Plin.  ib.  and  another  called  Scandea, 
both  possessing  excellent  harbours,  strongly  fortified  and 
carefully  guarded  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  because  of  great 
use  to  that  state,   Thucyd.  iv.  53.    The  Athenians,  therefore. 


*  Neritos  is  put  by  Virgil  for  the  island  itself,  [Neritos  ardua  saxis,)  7En.  iii.  271. 
Silius  Italicus,  the  imitator  of  Virgil,  mentions  both  the  island  and  mountain,  xv.  303. 
and  305.    Mela  makes  Neritos  a  distinct  island,  ii.  7. 

t  Hence  Venus  is  called  CytherEa,  Virg.  ^n.  i.  257.  557.  iv.  128.  v. '800. 
viii.  523.  615.  quia  iii  Cytheram,  v.  -«,  prittium  devecta  esse  dicitur  concha,  qmim  in 
mari  esset  cojicepta,  Festus  ;  Quia  inater  Amorisnuda  Cyt/teriacis  editafertur  aquis, 
Ovid.  ep.  vii.  60.  iEneas,  her  son.  Heros  Cythereiiis,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  611.  the 
month  of  April,  as  being  dedicated  to  Venus,  mensis  Cythereiiis,  Ib.  iv.  195.  and 
pigeons,  as  being  sacred  to  her,  Cythereiddes  columha,  Id,  Met,  xv.  386,  so  Cytheriaca 
myrtusf  Fast,  Id.  iv.  15. 

in 
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in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  having  reduced  the  island,  trans- 
planted the  inhabitants  to  another  place,  lb.  54. 

In  the  Saronic  gulf  is  iEGINA,  now  Engia,  about  twenty- 
two  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference,  near  ten  miles  from 
Attica  and  Argolis,  Strah.  viii.  375.  and  twenty  miles  from  the 
Pirceiis,  the  harbour  of  Atliens,  Plbi.  iv.  12.  the  island  of 
M^acits,  who  called  it  jEglna,  from  the  name  of  his  mother, 
Strab.  viii.  375.  It  was  before  that  called  (^/^onc^,  lb.  or  QEnopia, 
Ovid.  Met.  vii.  473.  It  is  of  difficult  access  on  all  sides,  on 
account  of  hidden  rocks, P«^««//.ii.  29.  The  inhabitants  (j^gi- 
7ietce)  were  anciently  rivals  of  the  Athenians  by  sea.  Hero- 
dot.  V.  82, 83.  and  89.  vi.  9. ;  Thitcyd.  i.  14.  on  which  account 
the  Athenians,  having  conquered  them,  are  said  to  have  cut 
off  their  thumbs,  Cic.  Off',  iii.  11.  In  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
they  had  the  greatest  number  of  ships  of  any  state  next  to 
the  Athenians,  and  the  prize  of  valour  was  decreed  to  them, 
Herodot.  viii.  93. ;  Strab.  ih.  From  the  plunder  of  the  Persians 
slain  in  the  battle  of  Plataea  they  acquired  great  riches,  Hero- 
dot,  ix.  J9.  But  their  wealth  arose  chiefly  from  the  cultivation 
of  commerce.  They  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  people  that 
coined  money,  ^lian.  xii.  10.  Being  oppressed  by  the  Athe- 
nians, they  joined  the  Corinthians  in  prompting  the  Lacedae- 
monians to  undertake  the  Peloponnesian  war,  T/iua/d.  i.  67. 
The  Athenians,  therefore,  having  vanquished  them  in  a  great 
naval  battle,  in  which  they  took  seventy  of  their  ships,  landed 
on  the  island,  Pj.  105.  and  having  wholly  subdued  it,  expelled 
the  inhabitants,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  peopled 
the  island  with  a  colony  from  Athens.  The  Lacedaemonians 
gave  the  j3i>gi)ictce  lands  in  the  district  of  Thyrea,  on  the 
confines  of  Argea  and  LaconTca,  lb.  ii.  27.  Even  here  the 
Athenians  attacked  ihem,  took  and  plundered  their  city,  and 
treated  the  inhabitants  that  fell  into  their  hands  with  the 
greatest  cruelty,  lb.  iv.  57-  After  the  Athenians,  in  their 
turn,  had  been  completely  subdued  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
the  j^ginctce  were  replaced  in  their  native  island,  but  never 
recovered  their  former  power,  Pausan.  ii.  29. 5   Strab.  ib. 

West  from  iEgina,  and  opposite  Eleusis,  is  SALAMIS, 
seventy  or  eighty  stadia  long,  containing  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  Strab.  ix.  393.  the  island  of  Telamo)ij  the  father  of 
.^Jaa;  and  Teucer.* 

In 

*  When,  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  Teucer  returned  to  Salitmis  without  avenging 
the  death  of  his  brother  Ajax,  Telamon  would  not  admit  him  on  shore.  On  whic£ 
account  Teucer  went  with  his  companioas,  aud  built  another  city  ia  Cj-prus  of  the 

same 
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In  the  strait  between  Salamis  and  Eleusis  is  a  small  desert 
rocky  island,  called  Psyttalia,  where  Aristides  displayed  his 
valour  in  cutting  to  pieces  the  Persians  who  had  taken  pos- 
session of  it,  except  a  few  principal  persons  who  were  made 
prisoners.*  Around  this  island,  it  seems,  the  greatest  stress 
and  fury  of  the  battle  lay  ;  and,  therefore,  after  the  victory, 
a  trophy  was  erected  there,  Plutarch,  in  Aristid. 

North-  east  from  the  promontory  Sunhnn  is  the  island  He- 
lena, near  the  coast  of  Attica,  sixty  stadia  long,  unihabited 
and  rocky,  where  Paris  first  landed  with  Helen,  after  he  left 
Sparta.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  formerly  called  Cran^, 
Homer.  II.  iii.  444. ;  Strah.  ix.  339. 

Along  the  north-east  coast  of  Attica  and  Bceotia  is  the  island 
EUBCEA,  now  Negropont,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
long,  in  no  part  above  forty  miles  broad,  three  hundred  and 

same  name,  which  Horace  calls  Sai.amis  ambigita,  Od.  i.  7.29.  and  the  o\ASala- 
■mis  is  called  vera,  Lucan.  iii.  83.  Senec.  Troad.  844. 

Near  Salamis  the  Greeks,  under  the  command  of  Eurybiades  the  [Lacedae- 
monian, gained  a  memorable  victory  over  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  chiefly  by  the  able  con- 
duct of  'I'hemistocles,  who  commanded  the  ships  of  the  Athenians.  By  his  persuasion 
Eurybiades,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Greeks,  were  kept  from  leaving  their  ad- 
vantageous position  in  those  narrow  seas ;  and  by  false  information  Xerxes  was  induced 
to  take  such  measures  as  made  his  escape  impossible.  Themistodes  was  greatly 
assisted  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs  by  ARISTIDES,  who,  although  for- 
merly banished  by  means  of  Themistodes,  yet  dropping  all  private  enmities  for  the 
sake  of  his  country,  passed  with  great  hazard  through  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  joined 
Themistodes  the  night  before  the  battle, //<ro«Zo/.  viii.  79. &c. ;  Plutarch,  in  Aristid. 
"While  Themistodes  urged  his  opinion  with  great  keenness  in  the  council  of  war, 
Eurybiades,  offended  at  what  he  said,  raised  liis  stafi'  as  if  to  strike  him,  "  Strike,  but 
hear  vie,"  cried  Themistodes.  This  moderation  contributed  not  a  little  to  pro- 
duce the  conviction  he  desired,  Plutarch. 

As  the  preeminence  in  point  of  valour  in  the  battle  of  Salttmis  had  been  adjudged 
to  the  people  of /Egina,  so  Themistodes  was,  by  unanimous  consent,  allowed  to  have 
been  the  most  meritorious  individual.  At  the  first  Olympic  games  after  the  victory, 
when  Themistodes  appeared,  all  present  pointed  him  out  to  one  another,  as  the  Pre- 
server of  Greece. 

When  the  Athenians,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Persians,  deserted  their  city,  and 
conveyed  their  effects,  their  old  men,  their  wives,  and  children,  to  Salamis  and 
Troezen,  a  dog  belonging  to  Zantippus,  the  father  of  Pericles,  not  bearing  to  be  left 
behind,  leapt  into  the  sea,  and  swam  along  by  the  side  of  the  galley,  till  he  reached 
Salamis,  and  then  expired.  The  Athenians  erected  a  monument  to  him,  which  was 
called  the  Dog's  grave,  Plutarch,  in  Themist.  et  Cato  Censor.  Xerxes,  after  the 
battle,  attempted  to  make  a  mound  of  eardi  from  the  continent  to  the  island  of  Sa- 
lamis, that  thus  he  might  transport  thither  his  land  forces  ;  but  being  secretly  in- 
formed, by  the  contrivance  of  Themistodes,  that  the  Greeks  intended  to  break  down 
his  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Hellespont,  he  dropt  that  undertaking,  and  posted  to  the 
Hellespont  with  great  expedition,  lest  his  return  should  be  intercepted,  Justin.  2.  13. 
Strabo  says  Xerxes  attempted  to  make  this  mound  before  the  battle,  ix.  395.  which 
seems  more  probable. 

*  Among  these  were  three  sons  niSandauce,  the  sister  of  Xerxes,  whom  Aristides 
sent  immediately  to  Themistodes  ;  and,  it  is  said,  that  at  the  command  of  a  certain 
oracle,  by  the  direction  of  Euphrantides^  the  diviner,  they  were  sacrificed  to  Bacchus, 
Plutarch,  in  Aristid, 

sixty-five 
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sixty-five  miles  in  circumference,  Plm.  iv.  12.  s.  21.  separated 
from  the  continent  by  the  EURIPUS,  remarkable  for  the 
irregularity  of  its  tides,  Cic.  Miirccn.  YJ .  said  to  ebb  and  flow 
seven  times  each  day  and  each  night,  Strah.  ix.  403. ;  MelAX.^J . 
as  Livy  says,  not  so  often,  nor  at  stated  times,  xxviii.  6.  Be- 
tween Aulis  and  Chalcis,  where  it  is  narrowest,  there  was  a 
bi'idge.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  while  the  Athenians  were 
masters  at  sea,  the  people  of  Boeotia  and  Euboea  made  a 
mound  of  earth  over  this  strait,  to  preserve  a  communication 
between  the  two  countries,  that  they  might  thus  unite  in 
defending  the  island  against  the  Athenians,  Dindor.  xiii.  4/. 
who  had  formerly  possessed  it,  Thucyd.  i.  114.  and  from 
whom  it  had  repeatedly  revolted,  Ih.  and  viii.  5.  and  95.  Dio- 
dorus  writes  as  if  there  had  been  no  bridge  over  the  Euripus 
before  this  mound  was  made.* 

The  chief  promontories  of  Euboea  were,  on  the  south, 
GERiESTUS,  towards  Attica,  and  CAPHAREUS,  towards 
the  Hellespont :  on  the  north.  Centum,  towards  Thessaly. 
Between  Gersestus  and  Caphareus  was  Carystus,  near  mount 
OcHA,  noted  for  producing  fine  marble,  Strab.  x.  446.  seven 
stadia  from  which  was  Amarynthus,  where  Diana  was  wor- 
shipped, Liv.  35.  38. 

The  chief  towns  on  the  Euripus  were,  ERETRIA  5  its  in- 
habitants, Eretrienses,  Strah.  ih.  ;  then  CHALCIS,  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  island,  both  built  by  the  Athenians  before  the 
Trojan  war,  the  inhabitants  Chalcidenses,  Liv.  xliii.  J .  and 

next  to  it,  Oreus   or  Isti^,  Punsan.  vii.  2(5. East  from 

Censeum,  on  the  north  of  the  island,  was  ARTEMISIUM, 
near  which  the  Greeks  first  engaged  with  the  fleet  of  Xerxes, 
Diodor.  xi.  12.  Nep.  Themist.  3. 

From  Euboea  to  the  south  of  Peloponnesus,  and  near  Crete, 
the  sea  was  called  mare  Myrtoum,  Strah.  ii.  124.  vii.  323. 

East  from  Euboea  is  SCYROS,  inhabited  by  the  Dolofes, 
Thucydid.  i.  98.  called  Scyria  pubes,  Virg.ALn.  ii.  477.  where 
Achilles  lay  concealed  with  Lycomedes,  tfie  king  of  the  island, 
and  where  Theseus  died  in  exile,  Plutarch. 

In  the  Egean  sea,  or  Archipelago,  a  contraction  for  Egio 
PelagOy  its  name  in  modern  Greece,  are  the   Cyclades  and 

SPORADES' 

The  CYCLADES  are  so  called  because  placed  in  the  form 

*  From  the  narrowness  of  the  strait,  artificial  aqueducts  or  canals  used  to  be  called 
EuRlpr,  and  also  Nii,i,  from  the  canals  cut  from  the  river  JN'ile  in  Egypt,  to  water 
that  country,  Cic.  legg.'\\.\.;  ad.  Q.  fratr.  iii.  1.;  PH7i.  ep.  \.  3.  So  the  canal 
which  Caesar  made  round  the  circus  at  Home  was  called  EubIpus,  Suet.  CW.39.; 
Plin,  viii.  7. 

of 
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of  a  circle  round  DELOS,  Plm.  iv.  12.  s.  22.  Authors  differ 
about  their  number.  At  first  only  twelve  were  called  by  that 
name  ;  afterwards  more.  They  lie  so  close  to  one  another, 
that  Virgil  beautifully  calls  that  part  of  the  Egean  sea  Freta 
crebris  consita  terris,  JEn.  iii.  127. 

The  SPORADES  are  so  called  because  they  lie  more  scat- 
tered, [sparsce  per  csquor,  lb.,)  chiefly  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  to 
which  country  they  properly  belong.  There  are  several  islands 
sometimes  ranked  among  the  Cyclades,  and  sometimes  among 
the  Sporjides ;  the  chief  of  both  were, 

DELOS,  called  also  Ortygia,  Virg.  ^u.  iii.  124.  and  143. 
the  birthplace  of  Apollo  and  of  Diana,  whence  the  former  is 
called  DELIUS  APOLLO,  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  162.  Delius  vates, 
lb.  vi.  12.  and  the  latter  Delta,  lb.  eel.  iii.  67.  vii.  2.9.  Delia 
DEA,  Horat.  od.  iv.  6. 33.  vcIdba.  Ortygia,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  694. 
hence  Orti/gicc  hoves,  the  cows  of  Apollo,  lb.  Fast.  v.  694. 
Deliis  foliis  ornatiis,  crowned  with  laurel,  sacred  to  Apollo, 
Horat.  od.  14.  3.  ?.  ;  also  CYNTHIUS,  Virg.  Ed.  vi.  3.  G. 
iii.  36. ;  Horat.  od.i.  21.  2.  and  CYNTHIA,  lb.  iii.  28.  12. ; 
from  Cynthus,  a  mountain  in  the  island,  Flrg.  ^n.  i.  498.  iv. 

147. Delos  abounded  in  fine  brass ;    hence  vessels  made 

in  that  island  [Deliaca  vasa)  were  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion, and  are  joined  with  those  of  Corinth,   Cic.  Verr.  ii.  34. 

and  72.  iv.  1. The  people  of  Delos  were  remarkable  for 

rearing  hens,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  making  profit  by  that 
means,  Cic.  Acad,  iv.  18.  Delos  is  said  anciently  to  have  been 
a  floating  island,  which  Apollo  fixed  by  binding  it  to  My  cone, 
V.  -nus,  and  Gyaros,  two  neighbouring  islands,  P^irg.  jFn. 
iii.  Jb.  and  so  called  because  it  suddenly  appeared  above  the 

water.*^ To  Gydrus,  vel  -rce,  as  being  a  small  barren  island, 

the  Roman  emperors  used  sometimes  to  banish  criminals. 
Tacit.  Aiinal.  iii.  68.  and  69.  Pliny  says,  on  the  authority  of 
Varro,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  were  once  expelled 

by  mice,  viii.  29.  s.  43. Seriphus,  vel  -os,  a  small  rocky 

island,  south  of  Gyaros,  was  another  place  of  banishment  for 
Roman  criminals.  Tacit.  Annul,  iv.  21. ;  Ovid  calls  Seriphus 
a  plain  island,  [planamque  Seriphon,)  Met.  vii.  464.  Here 
frogs  are  said  not  to  have  croaked,  Plin.  viii.  58.  s.  83.  whence 
Ra7ia  Seraphia  is  applied  proverbially  to  a  person  of  great 
taciturnity,  t 

*  It  is  said  no  dogs  were  allowed  to  be  brought  up  in  Delos,  because  they  tore  to 
pieces  Thasus  the  son  of  Anius,  priest  ot  Apollo,  Ovid,  in  J  bin.  479. 

t  When  a  native  of  Seriphus  said  to  Themistocles,  that  he  had  obtained  renown  by 
the  glory  of  his  country  :  "  True"  answered  Themistocles,  "  /  should  not  have 
become  illustrious,  if  I  had  been  a  Scriphian ;  nor  you,  if  you  had  been  an 
Athenian)"  Cic.  Sen.  3. 

Near 
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Near  Euboea,  on  the  south-east,  is  Andros  ;  and  a  mile  from 
it.  Tends,  fifteen  miles  from  Delos. 

Near  Sunium,  the  promontory  of  Attica,  is  CEOS,  or  Cea, 
a  fertile  island,  T^rg.  G.  i.  14.  the  birthplace  of  Simonides, 
the  first  writer  of  elegies.* 

South  of  Ceos  was  CYTHNOS,  where,  after  the  death  of 
Nero,  a  slave  who  personated  that  emperor  appeared.  Tacit, 
hist.  ii.  8.  but  was  soon  put  to  death. 

South  of  Cythnus  is  Senplnis,  already  mentioned ;  then 
SiPHNUs  and  Melos,  the  country  of  Diagoras  the  Atheist, 
(atheos,  qui  dictiis  est,)  Cic.  Nat.  D.  i.  1 .  23.  and  42.  iii.  37. 
Near  it  Olearos,  vel  Oliaros,  Virg.  ^En.  iii.  126.  andCiMoLUs, 
■whence    Cimolia  terra  vel  creta,  fuller's  earth,  Plin.  35.  17. 

s.  57. East  from  Seriphus  is   PAROS,   which  produces 

the  whitest  marble,  whence  it  is  called  Nivea,  Ih.  the  birth- 
place of  PHIDIAS  and  Praxiteles,  illustrious  statuaries. f 
Here  is  mount  Marpcsus,  whence  Idarpesia  caiitcs,   a  block 

of  marble,  llrg.  ^J^n.  vi.  474. East  from  Paros  is  NAXOS, 

fruitful  in  wine,  and  therefore  sacred  to  Bacchus,  hence  said 
to  be  frequented  by  bacchanals  on  the  tops  of  its  mountahis, 

{bacchata  jugis,)    Virg.  /En.   iii.    125. Near   Naxos    is 

Donysa,  called  viridis,  either  from  the  colour  of  its  marble, 
or  because  covered  with  trees,  Ih.  ;  and  south  of  it  Amorgus  ; 
both  places  of  banishment  for  illustrious  Romans  under  the 

emperors,  2\icit.  Annal.  iv.  30. South  of  Naxos  is  los, 

in  which  Homer  is  said  to  have  been  buried,  Strah.  x.  484. ; 
Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  22.  About  twenty-five  miles  south  of  los  is 
THERA,  now  Santurin,  and  near  it  Andphe,  Therasia, 
Hiera  or  Automate,  and  Tina,  all  of  which  are  said  to  have 
been  raised  at   different  times  by  the  force  of  earthquakes, 

*  Hence  Ccee  Camcnee,  the  poems  of  Simonldes,  Horat.  od.  iv.  9.  8.  Ne  Cea  re 
trades  iiwnera  neenia-.  Do  not  attempt  to  compose  elegies,  Horat.  od.  ii.  1.  38. 

Simonldes  flourislied  under  Pisistratus and  his  son  Ilipparchus.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished philosopher  as  well  as  a  poet.  Being  asked  by  King  Hiero,  What  God  is  J 
he  demanded  a  day  to  consider  of  it ;  when  the  same  question  was  put  to  him  next 
day,  he  required  two  days  ;  and  so  went  on,  always  doubling  the  time.  The  king, 
surprised,  asked  him  why  he  did  so  1  "Because,"  said  Simontdes,  "the  longer  J  consider 
the  matter,  the  more  difficult  it  appears  to  me,"  Cic.  A'at.  D.  i.  21.  Simonldes  had 
a  remarkable  memory,  and  is  said  to  have  invented  what  is  called  the  art  of  local 
memory,  Cic.  orat.  ii.  86.  He  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  Greeks  who  fell  at  the  Straits 
of  Thermopylae,  Id.  Tusc.  i.  42.  and  Herodotus  speaks  of  his  writing  verses  on  those 
who  conquered  at  the  public  games,  v.  102.  He  completed  the  Greek  alphabet  by 
adding  four  letters,  J,  t\,  \\i,  u>,  Plin.  vii.  56. ;  Htjgin.  111.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
miraculously  preservod  from  the  fall  of  a  house,  which  crushed  those  he  was  in  com- 
pany with,  Cic.  or.  ii.  86.  ;  Val.  Max.  i.  8.  cxi.  7.  by  the  favour  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
Ovid,  in  Ibin,  514.     Ovid  here  calls  him  Leoprepides,  from  his  father  Leoprgpes. 

t  The  statues  of  Phidias  were  so  dexterously  formed,  that  the  ivory  was  said  to  be 
alive,  Phidiajoum  vivebat  ehir,  Juvenal,  viii.  103. 

Senec, 
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Senec.  qu(Bst.  iVrt^.  vi.  21. ;  Plin.\\.S7.  In  like  manner  a 
new  island  rose  from  the  sea  near  Santorin  in  XJOJ.  The  sea 
between  these  islands  and  Crete  was  called  Mare  Creticum. 

CRETA,  Crete,  now  CANDfA,  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the 
Greek  islands.  It  extends  in  length  from  east  to  west  two 
hundred  and  seventy  miles,  never  exceeding  fifty  miles  in 
breadth.  It  is  mountainous  and  woody,  with  fertile  vallies 
interspersed.  Its  promontories  are,  on  the  north-west, 
Cimaros,  OY  Cy anion  ;  near  it  prom.  Dictynnccum  ;  and  on 
the  south-west,  Cr'm-Metopon ;  on  the  east,  SamOnium, 
called  also  Salmone,  Acts,  xxvii.  7-  The  chief  promontory 
on  the  north  is  DIUM,  near  the  island  Dia,  now  Standie. 
The  sea  on  the  north  is  called  mare  Creticum  ;  on  the  south, 
Lyhiciim;  and  on  the  east,  Carjmthmm.  In  the  middle  of 
the  island  is  mount  IDA,  the  highest  in  the  island,  and  the 
Idcean  forest.  On  the  east  part  of  the  island  is  mount 
DICTE,  in  a  cave  of  which  Jupiter  is  said  to  have  been 
nursed,  Virg.  G.  iv.  152. 

Crete  is  said  anciently  to  have  contained  a  hundred  cities, 
Plin.  ib.  (Centum  urbes  habitant  magnas,  sc.  Cretes,  Virg. 
u3Ln.  iii.  106.  Centum  potens  urbibus  Crete,  Horat.  od. 
iii.  27.  33.  vel  nobilis,  Id.  epod.  ix.  29.)  therefore  called 
'KUTo^nroXi^,  Homer.  II.  ii.  649.  but  in  the  Odyssey  it  is  said 

to  contain  only  ninety  towns,  Strab.  x.  479, The  three 

chief  cities  were,  GNOSSUS,  Gortina,  and  Cydonia,  Strab. 
X.  476.  GNOSSUS,  or  Cnossus,  was  situate  in  a  plain  about 
twenty-  five  stadia,  or  three  miles  from  the  sea  on  the  north, 
near  mount  Ida,  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  thirty  stadia  in 
circumference,  the  seat  of  Minos.  Its  harbour  was  called 
Heraclenrn,  v.  e«,  now  Candia,  the  present  capital.* 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  stood  GORTINA,  in  a 
plain  ninety  stadia  distant  from  its  iport  Lybene  on  the  Lybian 
sea,  about  fifty  stadia  in  circumference  ;  the  river  Leth^  ran 
through  the  middle  of  it.  Here  was  the  famous  labyrinth 
built  by  Daedalus,  below  ground,  in  imitation  of  that  in  Egypt, 
representing,  however,  only  the  one  hundredth  part  of  it,f 
Diodor.  i.  61.  and  97. ;  Virg.  M,n.  v.  588.  vi.  27.  j  Ovid. 
Met.  viii.  158. 

*  Hence  Gnossia  regno,  for  Crete,  Fj'r^.  Mn.  iii.  115.  Giwssia  corona,  the  crown 
of  Ariadne,  wiien  converted  into  a  constellation,  Jd.  G,  i,  222.  who  herself  is  called 
G/ioxsis,  -iflis,  Ovid.  ep.  xv.  25. 

f  Some  suppose  the  labyrinth  to  have  been  at  Gnossus.  There  is  still  a  subterra- 
neous cavern  near  Gortyna,  which  modern  travellers  take  for  the  labyrinth ;  but 
Pliny  says  that  no  vestiges  of  the  labyrinth  remained  in  his  time,  Ib,  and  soDiodorus, 
i.  61.5  but  he  says  the  contraiy.'/i.  67. 

Near 
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Near  the  north-west  point  of  the  island  stood  CYDONIA, 
now  Canea,  built  by  a  colony  from  Samos,  Herodot.  iii.  44. 
and  59.  which  Floras  calls  the  metropolis  of  the  island,  {urhium 
mater*)  iii.  7- 

The  towns  of  inferior  note  were,  Lehena,  near  the  promon- 
tory Leoii,  south  of  mount  Ida ;  Pcrgamus  or  Pergmnea, 
built  by  iEn'as,  Virg.  ^^n.  iii.  133.  or  Agamemnon,  fl^U.  i. 
1 . ;  Miletus ;  Aptera ;  Lyctus  or  Lyttiis,  built  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  city  in  Crete, 
Polyh.  iv.  54. ; — Phcestum,  v.  -us  ;  Oaxus,  on  the  Oaxes,  as 
it  is  thought,  Virg.  eel.  i.  66.  ;  llhiti/nma,  now  Retimo ; 
Then.e,  near  Gnossus ;  Arcades  or  Arcadia,  where  the 
fountains  are  said  to  have  ceased  when  the  city  Avas  destroyed, 
and  again  to  have  flowed  six  years  after,  when  the  city  was 
rebuilt,!  Senec.  Q.  Nat.  iii.  11.  j  Pli/t.  xxxi.  4. 

The 


*  Whence  Cydonius,  vel.  -eu.i,  -a,  -wn  ;  thus  Cyiloniaspicula.  Cretan  arrows,  Virg' 
Eel.  X.  59.  Ci/doniitx  arcus,  a  Cretan  bow,  Horat.  oJ.  iv.  9.  17.  Cydonea  pharetra, 
Ovid.  Met.  viii.  22. 

t  The  first  inhabitants  of  Crete,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  were  called  Etec- 
Cretes,  from  their  King- Cres.  Those  who  dwelt  round  mount  Ida  were  called 
Dactyli  Ideei.  They  discovered  the  use  of  fire,  and  the  art  of  working  iron  and 
brass.  After  them  were  the  CvrEtes,  who  lived  in  woods  and  caves.  From  one  of 
these  and  Titwa  were  born  the  Titanes,  six  brothers,  A^a/«r«?«  or  Crunn.i,Hi/perion, 
Ceeiu,  lapetus,  Crius,  and  Oceanus ;  and  five  sisters,  called  Titan  Ides,  Rhea, 
Themis,  Mnetnusyne,  Phcebe,  and  Thetys.  Saturn  became  king  of  the  island.  He 
and  his  children,  on  account  of  tlieir  inventions  and  beneficence,  were  worshipped  as 
divinities,  Diodor.  v.  64. — 80.  Many  ages  after  this,  different  parts  of  the  island 
were  possessed  by  the  Pelasgi,  the  Dores,  the  Achieans,  the  Argives,  and  Spartans, 
lb.  80. 

The  laws  of  Crete  are  highly  extolled  by  the  ancients.  They  were  framed  first 
by  Rhadamanthus,  and  after  him  by  Minos,  as  they  both  gave  out,  by  the  directions 
of  Jupiter.  Hence  Minos  is  said  to  have  spent  nine  years  in  the  cave  of  Jupiter, 
whence  .Homer  calls  him  'Evvinipos  Aios  oapurros,  Odyss.  xix.  179.  Some  say  he 
went  thither  every  ninth  year,  that  is,  he  revised  and  corrected  his  laws  at  that  time. 
Valerius  Maxiraus  says,  every  year,  1.  2.  e.tt.  1. 

The  lawgiver  of  Crete  considered  liberty  as  the  greatest  blessing  of  a  state,  without 
which  property  could  not  be  secure ;  for  slaves  can  call  nothing  their  own.  To 
prevent  avarice  and  luxury,  which,  never  fails  to  excite  discord,  the  youth  were  brought 
up  together  in  companies,  and  the  men  divided  into  what  were  called  Andreia  ;  tiiey 
ate  in  public,  so  that  the  ricli  and  poor  fared  alike.  From  their  earliest  years  they 
were  trained  to  arms,  inured  to  cold  and  heat,  and  to  all  the  hardsliips  of  war, 
they  were  exercised  in  shooting  the  arrow,  and  in  dancinuf  to  music  completely 
ar.ned  ;  which  custom  was  introduced  by  one  Cures,  and  called  PvRniciiE,  the 
Pyrrhic  dance.  The  boys  were  taught  letters,  to  repeat  passages  from  the  laws  in 
verse,  and  particular  kinds  of  music.  Every  man  at  a  certain  age  was  obliged  to 
marry.  At  stated  times  the  companies  of  young  men  engaged  in  mock  fights,  in 
which  they  gave  and  received  severe  blows.     Slrabo,  1 ,480.  ibcc. 

Minos  divided  the  island  into  three  parts,  and  built  a  city  on  each.  He  was  the 
first  who  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  those  .seas.  Some  represent  him  as  a  good 
lawgiver ;  and  others,  as  a  tyiannical  prince,  lb.  476.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the 
Cretans  anciently  enjoyed  excellent  laws  ;  which  were  copied,  as  Strabo  observes,  by 
the  wisest  of  the  Greeks,  particularly  by  the  Lacedsmoniaus,  x.  477.    The  Cretans, 

however , 
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The  islands  in  the  east  part  of  the  Mgcan  sea  were  called 
SPORADES,  and  commonly  annexed  to  Asia,  although 
peopled  by  Greeks. 

East  from  Crete  is  Carpathus,  which  gave  name  to  the 

Carpathian  sea,  Plin.  v.  31.  5.  36. East  from  it,  and  near 

the  coast  of  Lycia,  is  RHODUS,  Rhodes,  said  to  have  risen 
from  the  sea,  Plin.  xi.  87-  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
in  circumference  ;  which  contained  three  towns,  LINDUS,  v. 
-OS,  Camirus,  and  Jalysiis,  afterwards  called  RHODUS,  IJj. 
anciently  famous  for  its  power  by  sea,  and  for  the  brazen 
Colossus,  or  image  of  the  sun,  seventy  cubits  high,  about  one 
hundred  and  five  feet,  Plin.  xxxiv.  /•  It  was  the  work  of 
Chares,  born  at  Lindos,  a  city  in  the  island,  and  employed 
liim  during  twelve  years.  The  expense  was  defrayed  by  the 
money  which  the  Rhodians  received  from  the  sale  of  the  war- 
like machines  which  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  had 
employed  in  besieging  them,  and  of  which  he  made  them  a 
present  upon  raising  the  siege.  It  was  thrown  down  by  an 
earthquake  eighty-five  years  after  its  erection,  and  lay  on  the 
ground  till  Rhodes  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  under  Mahias, 
A.  D.  653.  who  sold  the  brass  of  it  to  a  Jew  of  Emessa,  by 
whom  it  was  transported  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt  on  the  backs 
of  nine  hundred  camels. 

The  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  being  obliged  to  retire 
from  Palestine,  took  this  island  from  the  Turks  1309,  and 
defended  it  against  all  the  power  of  that  empire  till  1522,  when 
it  surrendered  toSoliman  the  Magnificent,  after  repulsing  many 

however,  after  being  subjected  to  tyrants,  greatly  degenerated,  lb.  During  the 
Trojan  war,  as  the  auxiliaries  of  Menelaus,  they  made  a  considerable  figure,  but  after 
its  conclusion  sustained  great  calamities,  Herodot.  vii.  171.  In  the  Peloponnesian 
war  tliey  served  as  mercenaries  to  the  Athenians,  Thucyd.  vii.  57.  In  after  times 
Polybius  represents  them  as  disgraced  by  piracy,  robbery,  and  almost  every  crime, 
Polyb.  iv.  8.  Their  constitution  was  then  democratical,  quite  different  from  that  of 
Lacedaemon,  Polyb.  vi.  44.  and  45.  They  were  frequently  agitated  by  internal 
seditions,  Liv.  xli.  25.  and  at  one  time  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Philip  King  of 
Macedon,  to  settle  their  difierences,  Polyb.  de  virt.  et  vitiis.  After  this  they  were 
reduced  by  tiie  Cilicians,  and  at  last  subjected  to  the  Roman  yoke  by  Metellus, 
hence  called  CretIcus,  Flor.  iii.  7.  after  a  vigorous  resistance  of  above  two  years,  lb. 
nor  has  Crete  ever  since  regained  its  independence. 

In  the  year  1194  Crete  became  subject  to  the  Venetians,  under  whose  mild 
government  it  flourished  greatly.  It  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  Turks,  a.  d. 
1645,  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  peace.  The  siege  of  Candia  was  begun  in  1646, 
and  the  city  did  not  surrender  till  the  4th  of  October  1670.  We  may  judge  of  the 
bravery  of  the  besieged  from  the  length  of  their  defence.  The  reduction  of  the  island 
is  said  to  have  cost  the  Turks  above  two  hundred  thousand  men.  The  Cretans  are 
now  subjected  to  the  same  state  of  servitude  with  the  rest  of  the  Turkish  empire  : 
industry  is  discouraged,  and  of  course  population  greatly  diminished  ;  but  like  their 
brethren  on  the  continent  of  Greece  the  Cretans  are  now  endeavouring  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  their  Mahomedau  oppressors. 

furious 
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furious  assaults,  in  which  great  numbers  of  the  Turks  were 
slain. 

North  of  Rhodes  is  COS  or  Coos,  now  Lango,  fifteen  miles 
from  the  city  of  Halicarnassus  on  the  coast  of  Caria ;  one 
hundred  miles  in  circumference,  the  country  of  HIPPOCRA- 
TES the  physician,  of  the  painter  Apelles,*  and  the  poet 
Philetas,  Strab.  xiv.  658.  the  writer  of  love  songs,  Ovid.  Art. 
Am.  iii.  329.  celebrated  for  producing  excellent  wine,  I*lin. 
XV.  17.  and  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth  of  a  very  fine  texture 
{Coce  vestes,  i.  e.  teiuies  vel  pellucidcc  ;)  Horat.  od.  iv.  13. 
13. ;  Sat.  i.  2.  101.  ;   TihuIL  ii.  3.  bj. 

North  of  Cos  are  Leros  and  Patmos,  now  Palmossa,  where 

St.  John  is  thought  to  have  written  the  Revelations. Near 

Miletus  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  formed 
by  the  river  Maeander,  is  Lade;  and  not  far  from  it  Pharma- 
cusa,  near  which  Julius  Caesar,  when  a  young  man,  was  taken 
by  pirates.  Suet.  Ccbs.  4. 

Opposite  mount  Mycdle  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  and  the 
promontory  Trogiliwn,\s  SAMOS,  the  favourite  island  of  Juno, 
Virg.  JEn.  i.  16.  the  countr\'  of  Pythagoras  ;  whence  he  is 
called  vir  Samius,  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  60.  famous  for  its  wine  and 
earthen  ware,t  {Tvasa  Scania,)  Plant.  Copt.  ii.  2.  41. ;  Men.  i. 
2.  65. 

West  from  Samos  is  Icaros  or  Icaria,  which  gave  name  to 
the  Icarian  sea  around  it,  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23. ;  but  others  say 
this  sea  was  named  from  Icarus,  the  son  of  Daedalus,  v/ho  was 
drowned  in  it.     It  was  sometimes  violently  agitated  by  the 

south-west  wind,  Horat.  od.  i.  I.  15. North  of  Icaros  is 

CHIOS,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  in  circumference, 
famous  for  its  wine,  Horat.  od.  iii.  19.  5. ;  Sat.  i.  10.  24.  and 
marble,  Plin.  v.  31.  5.  38. 

About  five  hundred  stadia  north  of  Chios  is  LESBUS,  v.  -os, 
five  hundred  and  sixty  stadia  long,  and  one  thousand  five 
hundred  stadia  in  circumference,  Strab.  xiii.  6I7.  &c.  cele- 
brated for  its  beauty,  Plorat.  cp.  i.  11.  I. ;  Tacit.  Aim.  vi.  3. 
and  for  its  Avine,  Horat.  od.  i.  I/.  21.  produced  near 
Methymna.X  Virg.  G.  ii.  90.  -,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  50. ;  whence 

Metliyrnncca 

*  Alexauder  the  Great  was  so  partial  to  Apelles,  that  he  prohibited  by  aii  edict 
any  other  person  to  paint  him  ;  and  granted  to  Lysippus  the  same  exclusive  privilege 
of  making  statues  of  him,  Horat.  cp.  ii.  1.  239. ;  Cic.  Fatn.  v.  12. 

t  Here  the  art  of  making  figures  of  clay  is  said  to  have  been  invented  ;  according 
to  others,  at  Corinth,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  Etruria  by  two  potters  who  went 
into  Italy  with  Demaratm,  the  father  of  Tarquinius  Priscus. 

X  Methymna  was  the  native  city  of  Arion,  a  most  famous  musician,  who,  having 
resided  some  time  with  Periander  the  tyrant  of  Corinth,  went  over  into  Italy  ;  and 

having 
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Methijmncca  Lesbos,  Ovid.  Met.  xi.  55.  Methymniddes,  the 
women  of  this  place,  Ovid.  ep.  xv.  15.  The  chief  city  was 
MiTYLKNE,  by  which  name  the  island  is  now  called.  The 
Mitylenians  having,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  repeatedly 
revolted  from  the  Athenians,  after  being  reduced,  were  con- 
demned to  be  all  put  to  the  sword  ;  and  a  ship  was  despatched 
from  Athens  to  Paches,  their  general,  with  this  cruel  decree. 
But  that  fickle  people,  having  next  day  repented  of  their 
severity,  reversed  their  former  sentence,  and  sent  another 
ship  with  the  intelligence.  The  ship  sailed  with  such  celerity, 
that  it  arrived  at  Mitylene  just  after  the  Athenian  general  had 
notified  his  first  commands,  and  was  about  to  execute  them  ; 
which  changed  the  grief  and  despair  of  the  Mitylenians  into 
the  greatest  joy,*  Thucydid.  iii.  35. — 50. 

North  of  Lesbos  is  Lemnos,  now  Stalimene,  the  island  of 
Vulcan,  whence  he  is  called  Lemnius  pater,  Virg.  iEn.  viii. 
454. ;  its  circumference  is  one  hundred  and  twelve  miles.  It 
contained  two  cities,  Hephcestia  and  3Iurma.  On  the  forum 
or  public  place  of  the  latter,  mount  Athos,  distant  eighty- 
seven  miles,  at  the  solstice,  cast  its  shadow. 

having  there  acquired  by  his  profession  a  large  sum  of  money,  he  proposed  returning 
with  it  to  Corinth.  For  this  purpose  he  hired  a  Corinthian  vessel  from  Tarentum. 
The  mariners,  on  account  of  his  riches,  determined  to  throw  him  overboard.  Having 
obtained  permission  to  play  a  tune,  he  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
carried  by  a  dolphin  to  cape  Tenirus;  ^whence  he  made  his 'way  to  Corinth,  which 
the  mariners  had  reached  before  him.  They  were  instantly  seized  and  crucified, 
Herodot.  i.  23.  and  24. ;    OvUh  Fast.  ii.  83.  ;  Pii7i.  ix.  1. 

*  Mitylene  was  the  native  place  of  Pittacus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece  ;  of  the  poet  ALC^-EUS,  and  the  poetess  SAPPHO,  who  were  both  contem- 
porary, Strab.  xiii.  617.  They  excelled  chiefly  in  lyric  poetry,  or  in  writing  poems 
10  be  sung  with  the  lyre  :  whence  Horace,  who  first  introduced  lyric  poetry  at 
Rome,  calls  it  .Solium  carmen,  od.  iii.  30.  13.  iv.  3.  12.  (because  Mitylene  was 
built  by  a  colony  of  j-Eolians  from  Greece,  Herodot,  i.  149.  So  Sappho  is  called 
^^olia  puella,  Horat.  od.  iv.  9.  12.  the  lyre,  ^TLolice  fides,  lb.  ii.  13.  24.  or  Lesboics 
harbitos,  lb.  i.  1.  34.  said  to  have  been  first  played  on  by  Alcseus,  Lesbio  primiim 
modulate  civi,  lb.  i.  32.  5.)  as  being  the  first  lyric  poet,  lb. ;  the  quill  or  instrument 
used  in  striking  the  strings,  Lesbium  plectrum,  lb.  i.  26.  11. ;  the  measure  of  lyric 
verse,  Lesbius  pes,  lb.  iv.  6.  35.  Leshidcs  JEoliA  nomina  dicta  lyra,  Lesbian 
women  celebrated  by  the  lyre  of  Sappho,  Ovid.  cp.  xv.200.  Horace  seems  to  value 
himself  chiefly  in  being  the  first  lyric  poet  at  Rome,  [princeps  .Solium  carmen  ud 
Jtalos  deduxisse  tnndos,  od.  iii.  30.  13.  Ronianee  fidicen  lyrce,  lb.  iv.  3.  23.  Non 
ante  vulgatas per  nrtes,  lb.  ix.  3.)  ep.  i.  19.  32. 

Alcaeus  not  only  composed  love  songs,  Cic.  7'(mc.  iv.  33.  but  also  the  boldest 
invectives  against  tyrants,  whereby  he  animated  his  countrymen  to  expel  them  ; 
whence  his  poems  are  called  minaces  Camceno',  Horat.  od.  iv.  9.  7.  and  were  so  much 
admired  that  he  is  said  to  have  struck  his  lyre  with  a  golden  plectrum.  Id.  ii.  13.  26.'; 
and  from  the  sublimity  of  his  sentiments  and  style,  sunare  pleniiis,  sc.  qttam 
Sappho,  Horat.  od.  ii.  13.  26.  grandius  sonare,  Ovid.  ep.  xv.  29.  None  of  his  works 
now  remain  but  a  few  fragments  preserved  by  Athenaius.  In  a  battle  with  the 
Athenians  he  lost  his  armour,  which  they  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  at 
Sigaium,    Herodot.  v.  95. 

To  Mitylene  Pompey  sent  his  wife  Cornelia,  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and 
went  thither  after  his  defeat,  Cces.  b.  civ,  iii.  102. 

About 
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About  fifty-six  miles  east  from  Lemnos,  and  forty  stadia 
from  the  coast  of  Troas,  is  TENEDOS,  llrg.  mn.\\.1\. 
eighty  stadia  in  circumference,  named  from  Toies  or  Tennes^ 
one  of  its  kings,  Diodor.  v.  83.  who,  on  account  of  his  virtues, 
was  after  his  death  worshipped  as  a  god,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  19.  j 
Nat.  D.  iii.  15.  anciently  called  also  Leucophrifs,  IPhcenice, 
and  Lyriiessus,  twelve  miles  from  Sigeum,  Plin.  v.  31.  5.39. 
It  had  one  town,  inhabited  by  ^Eolians,  where  stood  a  temple 
of  Apollo  Smintheus,  Homer.  II.  i.  37. 


THRACE. 

THRACIA,  vel  Thrace,  Thrace,  now  Ilomamu or Rumeliay 
was  separated  on  the  north  from  3Icesia  by  mount  HiEMUS ; 
on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  Euxine  sea,  the  Thracian 
Bosphonis,  the  Projjontis,  and  the  Hellespont ;  on  the  south 
by  the  Egexui  sea ;  and  on  the  west  by  Macedonia,  from 
which  it  was  anciently  separated  by  the  river  Strymon,  and  ia 
later  times  by  the  Nessus. 

HiEMUS,  or  JEinus,  is  a  ridge  of  mountains  extending 
from  the  Euxine  sea  westward,  so  lofty,  that  the  Euxine  and 
Adriatic  seas  are  said  to  be  visible  from  the  top,  X/v .  xl.  22; 
P//>i.  iv.  11.  .9. 18. ;  but  Strabo   says  this  is  impossible,  vii. 

313. There  are  two  other  high  mountains  south  of  Haemus, 

which  run  nearly  in  the  same  direction  with  it,  through  the 
middle  of  Thrace,  RHODOPE  and  PANG^US,  plur.  -cea. 
Rhodope  runs  from  the  Euxine  sea  to  the  sources  of  the 
Nessus ;  and  Pangseus,  from  ,  thence  into  the  north  of 
Macedonia^  where  it  joins  mount  Haemus,  whence  Dio  places 
Pkilippi  at  the  foot  of  Pangajus,  and  Lucan,  of  Hsemus,  i.  680. 
These  mountains  are  often  mentioned  in  the  story  of  Orpheus, 
Virg.  Ed.  vi.  30.  viii.  44.  G.  iv.  461.;  Horat.  od.  i.  12.  6. 
whence  he  is  called  lihodopeins  rates,  Ovid.  Met.  x.  11.  vel 
heros,  lb.  50.  Rhodope  was  much  frequented  by  bacchanals, 
lb.  vi.  589. ;  Horat.  od.  iii. 25. 12.  Rhodope  is  said  to  have  been 
the  daughter  of  Strymon  and  wife  of  Htemus  King  of  Thrace, 
who  were  both  converted  into  mountains  for  having  equalled 
themselves  to  Jupiter  and  Juno,  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  8/.  There  is 
another  mountain  in  Thrace,  often  mentioned  by  the  poets, 
called  IsMARus,  v.  -os,  plur.  ~a,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Hebrus,  fruitful  in  wine,  Firg.  G.  ii.  3/.  Avith  which  Ulysses  is 
said  to  have  intoxicated  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  Odys.  ix. 
197.  M'hence  Ismarius,  -a,  -z«>j,  Thracian,  P\rg.  ^n.  v.  620. ; 

R  Ovid. 
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Ovid.  Met.  ii.  257.  ix.  641 .  xiii.  530.  X.  305.  thus  Ismarins 
Itys,  as  being  descended  from  2'ereuSy  a  Thracian  king,  Ovid, 
ep.xv.  154.  Near  the  mountain  was  a  town  called  Ismara, 
Plrg.uS^M.x.  351. 

The  chief  river  in  Thrace  is  the  HEBRUS,  which  flows  into 
the  iEgean  sea  opposite  to  the  island  Samothrace,  by  two 
mouths ;  remarkable  for  the  coldness  and  limpidity  of  its 
water,  Horat.  ep.  i.  16.  13.  and  for  its  rapidity,  Virg.  JiLn.  i. 

321. On  the  east  mouth   stood  Aenos  or  JEnos^  said  to 

have  been  built  by  iEneas,  Mel.  ii.  2.  where  was  the  tomb  of 
Polydoriis,  the  son  of  Priam,  Pliii.  iv.  11.;  Tlrg.  j^n.  iii,  18. 
&c.  near  the  lake  Stentoris,  -idis,  Herodot.  vii.  bj.     Around 

the  Hebrus  lived  the  Cicones,  P/m.  iv.  11. On  the  left 

branch  of  it  stood  DORISCUS,  v.  -lun,  in  the  plains  of  which 
Xerxes  numbered  his  foixes,  Herodot.  vii.  59.  and  108. 
Through  the  west  side  of  this  plain  ran  the  river  LISSUS, 
between  two  towns,  Mesembria  and  Stiyma,  which  was  not 
sufficient  to  supply  the  army  of  Xerxes  with  water,  Herodot. 
ih. — — Between  Stryma  and  Maronea  was  the  lake  Ismdris, 
-idis ;  and  near  Diccea,  the  lake  Bistonis,  -idis,  into  which 
two  rivers,  Travus  and  Compsatus,  run,  Herodot.  vii.  109. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Nessus,  on  the  east  side,  stood  Ab- 
DERA,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Teos  in  Ionia,  Strah.  xiv.  644. 
infested  with  thick  air,  which  was  supposed  to  render  the 
inhabitants  dull,  hence  called  Vervecum  patria,*  Juvenal. 
X.  50.  the  native  city  of  Democritus,  called  the  laugldng 
philosopher,  because  he  laughed  at  the  follies  of  mankind,t 
Jh.  33.  and  of  his  scholar  Protagoras,  hence  called 
Abderites  ;  who,  having  expressed  some  doubt  concerning 
the  existence  of  the  gods,  was  banished  from  Athens,  and  his 
books  publicly  burnt,  Cic.  Nat.  D.'x.  L  and  23. 

Near  Abdera  was  the  residence  of  Diomedes  King  of  the 


*  The  horses  fed  near  Abdera  are  said  to  have  been  seized  with  madness,  Plin. 
XXV.  8.  s.  53.  whence  AbdEiia  is  put  by  Cicero  for  Stulhis  senatus,  Att.  iv.  16,  and 
'ASSriperiKov,  for  stultum,  foolish,  lb,  vii.  7.  AhderilancB  pectora  plebis  habes,  you 
are  mad  or  stupid.  Martial,  x.  25.  So  the  notions  of  Democrltus  concerning'  tiie 
gods,  which  Cicero  condemns  as  absurd,  are  said  to  be  patria  Democrili,  cjuam 
Dcniocrito  digniora,  lb.  Nat.  D.  i.  43.  This  city  was  without  provocation  taken  by 
storm,  its  chief  men  beheaded,  and  its  citizens  sokl  for  slaves,  by  Hortensius  the 
Homan  Prfetor.  But  the  senate  condemned  his  conduct,  and  restored  the  city  to  its 
former  privileges,  which  it  seems  to  have  enjoyed  to  the  time  of  Pliny,  whence  he 
calls  it,  LIBERA  civiTAs,  iv.  11. 

-f-  Democritus  travelled  through  different  countries  in  quest  of  knowledge.  Before 
he  set  out,  he  divided  his  patrimony  among  his  brothei-s,  reserving  only  what  was 
requisite  to  defray  his  travelling  charges,  ^/i««.  iv.  20.  Democritus  laughed  at  the 
actions  of  men,  because  he  thought  them  the  effect  of  folly ;  and  Heraditus  wept, 
because  he  thought  them  productive  of  misery. 

Bistones, 
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BistoneS)  who  fed  his  horses  on  human  flesh,  and  was  slain  by- 
Hercules.  Ahdera  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  that  hero, 
who  called  it  after  Ahderus,  the  son  of  Mercury,  his  favourite, 
who  had  been  devoured  by  the  horses  of  Diomed,  Plin.  xxv. 

8.  s.  53. Near  this  also  was  Scaptesple,  having  mines  of 

silver  and  gold,  Plnturch.  in  Cimone ;  Liicret.  vi»  810. 
Here  Thucydides  is  said  to  have  written  his  history  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  Plutarch,  ih.  et  deexilio,  19. 

Ojjposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nessus  is  the  island  THASUS 
or  Thassos,  anciently  called  Aeria  or  yExHRiA,  twenty-two 
miles  from  Abdera,  sixty-two  miles  from  Athos,  mountainous, 
but  fertile,  remarkable  for  its  Mines  and  marble. 

Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus  is  the  island  SAMO- 
THRACE,  -c«,vel  da,  i.  e.  SamosT/wacia,  v.  IViriHcia,  Virg. 
iEn.  vii.  208.  to  distinguish  it  from  the  island  Samos,  Diodor. 
V.  47.  from  a  colony  by  which  it  was  peopled.  Strah.  x.  457. 
formerly  called  Meuta,  Ih.  4J'2.  thirty-two  miles  in  circum- 
ference, thirty-eight  miles  from  the  continent  of  Thrace,  and 
twenty-two  miles  from  Lemnos,  where  Cybele  was  wor- 
shipped ;  as  also  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  Strah.  iv.  198.  whence 
Dardanus  is  said  to  have  brought  the  worship  of  Cybele  to 
Troy,  Ih.  vii.  331.     From  him  the  island  is  sometimes  called 

Dardania,  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23. About  twelve  miles  south 

of  it  is  the  island  IMBROS,*  lb. 

On  the  Hebrus,  in  the  interior  part  of  Thrace,  stood  Trajan- 
opoHs,  built  by  Trajan  ;  and  north  of  mount  Rhodupe  Acri- 
ANOPoLis,  built  by  Adrian,  the  capital  of  the  Turks  in  Europe 
before  they  took  Constantinople. 

North-east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus  and  the  island  Samo- 
thrace  the  ^Egfan  sea  terminates  in  a  bay  called  the  hay  of 
Melas,  from  a  river  of  that  name  which  falls  into  it,  Plin.  iv. 
11. 

This  bay,  approaching  the  Propontis  within  thirty-six  stadia, 
about  four  miles  and  a  lialf,  forms  a  peninsula  called  the  Cher- 
soNEsus,  extending  four  hundred  stadia,  about  fifty  miles,  be- 
tween the  bay  and  the  Hellespont.  Hither  the  Athenians  sent 
a  colony  under  Miltiades,  who  built  a  wall  across  the  isthmus, 
to  repel  the  incursions  of  the  Absinthians,t  Herodot.  vi. 
34.  &c. 

On 

*  Anciently  the  people  of  Thasus  and  Samothiace  possessed  several  towns  on  the 
continent,  Herodot,  vii.  108.  The  Thasians  were  so  powerful  as  to  contend  with  the 
Athenians  by  sea,  Thucydid.  i.  100.  Being  defeated  in  several  engagements,  and 
besieged  above  two  years,  they  were  at  last  obliged  to  surrender,  lb,  101. 

t  This  Miltiades  was  the  son  of  CypsiSlus,  deriving  his  origin  from  Pilous  and 
iEgina.    The  Dohnci  Thracians,  who  then  possessed  the  Chersonesus,  being  hard 
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On  the  end  of  the  isthmus  next  the  gulf  of  Melas  was 
CARDIA,  the  birthplace  of  Eumenes,  hence  called  Cardia- 
Nus,  Nep. ;  and  on  the  Propontis,  Pactye,  Plin.  iv.  11. 
Lysimachus  destroyed  Cardia,  and  in  its  stead  built  at  some 
distance  a  much  larger  city,  called  from  himself  LYSIMA- 
CHIA,*  often  mentioned  in  the  wars  of  the  Romans,  Liv. 
xxxii.  34.  xxxiv.  57.  &c. 

At 

pressed  by  the  Absiutliians,  their  neighbours,  sent  their  chiefs  to  Delphi  to  consult 
the  oracle  about  the  war.  The  priestess  directed  them  to  choose,  as  the  leader  of  a 
colony  to  their  country,  the  person  who  should  first  invite  them  to  his  house.  They 
passed  through  Phocis  and  Boeotia  without  receiving  any  invitation.  As  they  went 
through  Athens,  Miltiades  was  sitting  in  his  vestibule,  and,  seeing  by  their  arms 
and  dress  that  they  were  strangers,  called  to  them,  and  gave  them  lodging  and 
entertainment.  They  communicated  to  him  the  answer  of  the  oracle,  and  entreated 
him  to  do  what  it  enjoyed.  jNIiltiades,  dissatisfied  with  the  government  of  Pisis- 
tratus,  who  then  ruled  at  Athens,  readily  complied.  The  priestess  of  Apollo,  whom 
he  consulted,  confirmed  his  resolution.  Having  therefore  collected  such  Athenians 
as  were  willing  to  accompany  him,  he  set  sail  with  the  Dolotici.  Upon  his  arrival 
he  was  created  king.  He  first  fortified  the  Isthmus;  and  having  thus  checked 
the  Absinthians,  he  made  war  on  the  people  of  Lampsilcus.  They,  by  an  ambush, 
took  him  prisoner ;  but,  upon  the  application  of  Croesus  King  of  Lydia,  he  was 
liberated. 

Miltiades,  dying  without  issue,  left  his  government  and  fortune  to  Stesagfiras,  the 
son  of  Cimon,  his  brother  by  the  mother's  side  ;  and  StesagOras  being  soon  after 
slain,  his  brother,  the  great  MILTIADES,  who  afterwards  defeated  the  Persians  at 
Marathon,  was  sent  by  the  sons  of  Pisistratus  to  succeed  him.  He,  upon  his  arrival, 
kept  himself  at  home,  as  if  to  mourn  for  the  loss  of  his  brother.  The  chiefs  of 
the  country  who  came  to  condole  with  him  he  put  in  prison,  and  thus  became  master 
of  the  whole  country.  To  strengthen  his  interest,  he  married  Ilegcsipyte,  the 
daughter  of  OlOrus,  a  king  of  the  Thracians,  by  whom  he  had  Gmon,  Plutarch,  in 
Cimone  priiic.  Three  years  after  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  upon  the  invasion  of  the 
Scythians  ;  but  upon  their  departure  he  was  restored  by  the  Dolonci.  Darius  King 
of  Persia,  having  reduced  the  lonians,  sent  a  fleet  of  Phoenicians  to  subdue  the 
Chersonesus,  and  the  islands  around  it.  Upon  their  approach,  Miltiades,  having 
loaded  five  triremes  vi'iih  his  most  valuable  effects,  set  sail  for  Athens.  Metidchus, 
his  eldest  son  by  a  former  wife,  who  commanded  one  of  the  gallies,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  being  carried  to  Darius,  was  treated  by  him  with  kindness, 
married  a  Persian  woman,  and  settled  in  that  country.  jMiltiades  reached  Athens 
in  safety,  Hcrodot.  vi.  34. — 43. 

Cornelius  jVepos,  in  his  life  of  JMiltiades,  difters  greatly  from  the  account  of  Hero- 
dotus. He  makes  Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cimon,  plant  the  first  colony  of  Athenians  in 
Chersonesus,  1.  and  2.  without  taking  any  notice  of  his  uncle  or  brother,  and  then 
reduce  Lemnos  and  the  CyclJtdes,  lb.  22.     In  other  particulars  they  both  agree. 

*  Lysimachus  was  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander.  He  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  that  prince  by  shewing  compassion  for  Callisthenes.  This  philosopher  had  strongly 
expressed  his  disapprobation  of  Alexander  for  adopting  the  manners  of  the  Persians ; 
on  which  account,  under  pretext  of  being  privy  to  a  conspiracy  against  the  king's 
life,  after  having  his  ears,  his  nose,  and  lips  cut  off,  and  all  his  members  dreadfully 
mangled,  he  was  shut  up  in  a  cage  with  a  dog,  and  thus  carried  about  as  a  public 
spectacle.  Lysimachus,  moved  with  pity  for  so  great  a  man  suffering  innocently, 
gave  him  poison,  to  free  him  from  pain  and  ignominy.  Alexander  was  so  offended, 
that  he  ordered  him  to  be  exposed  to  a  fierce  lion.  But  when  the  lion  furiously 
sprung  at  Lysimachus,  he  having  wrapped  his  hand  in  his  mantle,  thrust  it  into  the 
lion's  mouth,  and  tearing  out  his  tongue,  killed  him.  The  wrath  of  Alexander  was 
turned  into  admiration ;  and  Lysimachus  continued  ever  afterwards  to  be  one  of  his 
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At  the  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Melas,  opposite  the  island 
Imbros,  stood  Alojjecoiincsus^  near  the  promontory  3Iastimaj 
which  Pliny  places  on  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Chersonesus, 
near  Elans,  and  opposite  the  promontory  Sigaeum  on  the 
coast  of  Asia,  at  the  south  end  of  the  Hellespont,*  iv.  11. 

The  Hellespont,  or  sea  of  Helle,  now  the  Dardanelles, 
("E\Xj/9  TTOj'Toy,)  is  so  called  from  HelU,  the  daughter  of 
Athamas  King  of  Thebes,  who  is  said  to  have  been  drowned 
while  crossng  it  with  her  brother  Phryxus.  It  is  about  sixty 
miles  long  in  a  winding  course,  and  at  a  medium  about  three 
miles  broad  ;  where  narrowest,  not  quite  one  mile  over  (seven 
stadia),  Herodot.  iv.  85.  vi.  34.  Here  stood  SESTOS  on  the 
European  side,  opposite  to  Abydos  in  Asia,  famous  for  the 
loves  of  Hero  and  Leander.f  3Iel.  ii.  2.  whence  the  strait  is 
called  amore  notatwn  JFjquor,  Lucan.  ix.  954. ;  south  of 
which  are  now  two  castles  to  g\iard  the  straits.  Near  this 
Xerxes  made  a  bridge  of  boats  to  transport  his  army.]: 

chief  favourites.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  he  became  king  of  Thrace,  J«.?/in. 
XV.  3. ;  Vul.  Max.  ix.  3.  c.rt.  i.;  riutarch.  inDnnctrio,  ;/.  901.  But  Curtius  thinks 
this  story  a  mere  fable,  viii.  1.  14.  and  simply  says  that  Callistlu'iics  was  put  to  death 
by  torture,  lb.  8.  21,  Concerning  the  manner  of  his  death  authors  differ,  lb.  and 
Cic.  Ttcsc.  iii.  10.  v.  9.;  ^^rriait.  iv.  14. ;  Plutarch,  in  ^-lli-.r.  p.  696. 

*  On  this  promontory  stood  the  tomb  of  Hecuba,  called  CvnossE.ma,  Thttcijd.\m. 
104.  and  105.  as  it  is  thought  from  her  abusive  language  to  the  Greeks  after  she 
became  a  captive,  Dwiys.  Crct.  v.  or  rather  from  fur  being  metamorphosed  {in 
canem),  Hygin.  iii.  ;  Juvenal,  x.  271.  ;  hence  Locii.i  cvtat,  et  e.v  re  nomeit  habet, 
Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  569.  Here  also  was  the  tower  and  temple  of  Protesilutis,  the  first 
of  the  Greeks  that  landed  on  the  Trojan  shore,  and  who  was  slain  by  Hector,  Ovid. 
Met.  xii.  67. 

t  Leander  was  a  native  of  Abydos,  and  Hero  of  Sestus  ;  hence  called  Sestias, 
-lidis,  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  547.  Thev  became  enamoured  of  each  other;  and  when  their 
parents  opposed  their  union,  Leander  in  the  night-time  swam  over  to  Hero,  and 
returned  before  morning  ;  whilst  Hero  held  a  burning  torcii  on  the  top  of  a  tower  to 
direct  his  course.  But  in  a  tempestuous  night  Leander  was  drowned  ;  and  his  body 
being  cast  on  the  Thracian  shore.  Hero,  in  despair,  threw  herself  from  her  tower  and 
perished  in  the  waves,  Ovid.  ep.  18.  and  19. :  Viri(.  G.  iii.  258. 

X  When  the  bridge  was  finished,  a  tempest  arising  broke  it  to  pieces.  Whereupon 
Xerxes,  greatly  enraged,  ordered  the  Hellespont  and  the  winds  to  be  chastised  with 
three  hundred  lashes,  and  a  pair  of  fetters  to  lie  thrown  into  the  sea  to  chain  it.  1  hose 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  work  were  beheaded,  Herodot.  vii.  34.  and  35.  Ihe 
second  attempt  was  successful,  the  bridge  being  constructed  with  greater  art,  c.  36. 
The  army  took  up  seven  days  and  nights  in  passing  it,  c.  56.  Xerxes,  observing 
the  Hellespont  covered  with  his  ships,  and  the  shores  on  both  sides  with  his 
troops,  is  said  to  have  shed  tears  when  he  reflected,  that  no  one  of  so  great  a 
number  should  be  alive  a  hundred  years  after,  c.  45.  and  46.  This  prince  was 
actuated  by  very  different  passions  at  different  times.  Pythius,  a  Lydian,  of  Sardis, 
after  entertaining  Xerxes  and  his  whole  army,  and  offering  to  furnish  him  with  money 
for  carrying  on  the  war,  observing  the  king  pleased  with  his  liberality,  presumed  to 
ask,  that,  as  his  five  sons  were  in  the  army,  the  eldest  might  be  left  to  take  care  of  him 
in  his  old  age.  But  Xerxes,  highlv  offended  at  the  request,  ordered  the  young  man 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  his  body  divided  in  two  ;  one  half  to  be  placed  on  the  right 
side  of  the  way,  and  the  other  on  the  lelt,  and  the  whole  army  to  pass  between  them, 
lb.  27.— 41. 

North 
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North  of  Sestos  is  Madytos  and  Chsa  on  the  iEGOS  PO- 
TAMOS,*  or  the  Goat's  River,  (JEgos Jiiimen,)  at  the  mouth 
of  which  the  x\thenians  under  Pliilocles  were  defeated  hy  the 
Lacedaemonians  under  Lysander,  with  so  great  slaughter,  that 
they  lost  their  liberty  and  their  all,  A^ep.  Lysand.i. ;  Alcib.'S. ; 
Conon.  1.  and  near  it  C/«V//-/rt,  whither  the  Athenians  fled 
after  their  defeat,  Xenoph.  de  reb.  Grcec.  ii.  init.  as  also  to 
Sestos,t  Diodor.  xiii.  106. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Hellespont  with  the  Propontis  stood 
Callipolis,  now  GalUpoli,  the  first  town  in  Europe  possessed 
by  the  Turks,  a.d.  1357,  opposite  to  Lampsacus  in  Asia,  at 
the  distance  of  forty  stadia. 

The  PROPONTIS,  -idis,  so  called  from  its  situation  before 
the  Pontus  Euxinns,  is  one  thousand  four  hundred  stadia,  or 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  long,  and  five  hun- 
dred stadia,  or  sixty  two  miles  broad,  Herodot.  iv.  85.  ;  now 
called  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  from  an  island  in  it,  abounding  in 
marble,  anciently  Proconnesus,  Strab.  xiii.  588.  called  also 
Elaphones7is,  from  the  number  of  deer  on  it,  Plin.  ib. 

On  the  Propontis  were  Perinthus  or  Heradea,  Diodor.  xvi. 
77-  a"d  Seli/mbria,X  none  of  them  remarkable. 

The  strait  between  the  Propontis  and  Pontus  Euxinus  was 
called  THRACIUS  BOSPORUS  or  Bosphorus,  (i.  e.  Boo^ 
7ropo9,  hovis  transitus,  the  passage  of  an  ox  or  cow,)  as  it  is 
said  from  lo  crossing  it  in  the  form  of  a  heifer,  Dioni/s.  140. 
It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia,  or  sixteen  miles  long, 
and  a  mile  and  a  half  broad;  where  narrowest,  only  five  hun- 
dred paces,  Plin.  iv.  12.  Herodotus  says,  four  stadia,  iv.  85. 
It  was  anciently  called  3Ii/sius  Bosporus,  from  the  Mysi  who 

*  Stephcinus  de  urbihus  makes  this  place  a  city,  and  expresses  it  in  the  plural 
number  ;  thus,  'AirOS  iroTai-ioi,  ttoAis  ev  "E,\Xr\ff-Koyroi,  Plutarch,  in  Alcibiade, 
p.  211.  f.  et  ill  Lysandro,  p.  438  and  439.  But  Herodotus  uses  it  in  the  singular, 
ix.  118.  so  the  Latin  writers,  Xe]>.  ibid. ,-  Plin.  ii.  58.  and  iv.  11. — It  is  commonly 
thought  to  be  a  river,  as  its  name  imports ;  or  a  station  for  ships,  which  riutarch 
says  there  anchored,  eV  'Aiyos  iroTafxois,  ib. ;  so  Diodorus,  xiii.  106.  Probably  there 
was  both  a  river  and  a  maritime  town  at  the  mouth  of  it. — Near  this  town  or  river 
(ad  jEgos  flumcn,)  a  stone  is  said  to  have  fallen  from  the  sun ;  according  to  the 
prediction  of  Anaxagoras  the  philosopher,  Plutarch,  in  Lysandro,  p.  439. ;  Plin.  ii. 
58.  s.  59. 

t  The  Athenians  were  taken  by  surprise.  Most  of  their  vessels  lay  at  anchor,  and 
were  either  captured  or  destroyed.  Only  ten  of  the  commanders  escaped  :  among 
these  was  Conon,  who  fled  to  his  friend  Evagoras  King  of  Cyprus.  Philocles  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  was  put  to  death.  Those  who  fied  to  Sestos  were 
obliged  to  submit,  Diodor.  ib. 

X  Some  suppose  that  this  town  is  called  by  Ovid  Imbria  terka,  Trist.  i.  9.  18. 
but  as  Threicia  Samos,  i.  e.  Samothrace,  is  mentioned  immediately  after,  the  island 
Imbros  seems  to  be  meant.  The  truth  is,  Ovid's  account  of  his  voyage  in  his  elegy 
is  not  easily  reconciled  to  the  real  situation  of  places, 
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lived  on  the  east  of  it ;  their  country,  Mysia,  Strab.  xii.  566. 
It  is  now  called  the  straits  of  Constantinople. 

Near  the  junction  of  the  Bosporus  stood  BYZANTIUM, 
now  Constantinople  or  Stamhol.  Near  Bj'zantium,  Darius, 
the  father  of  Xerxes,  made  a  bridge  of  boats  for  transporting 
the  army  which  he  led  against  the  Scythians,  Herodot.  iv.  88. 

89.  &c. The  origin  of  this  city  is   ascribed  to  different 

states,  Justin.  \x.  1 . 5  it  was  certainly  founded  by  Greeks, 
Strah.  vii.  320.  The  advantages  of  its  situation  are  enume- 
rated at  great  length  by  Polybius,  iv.  38.  &c.  which  many 
ages  after  determined  Constantine  to  make  it  the  seat  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  to  call  it  after  his  own  name.  It  was 
anciently  called  LyGos,  Plin.  iv.  11. 

When  Constantine  the  Great  had  removed  the  seat  of 
the  Roman  empire  to  Constantinople  in  the  year  328,  this  city 
became  the  centre  of  the  arts  and  of  learning.  It  was  adorned 
by  several  successive  emperors  with  magnificent  buildings, 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia, 
built  by  Justinian,  and  now  the  principal  mosque;  the  hip- 
podrome, a  noble  square,  &c.  After  an  obstinate  resistance, 
this  city  was  taken  by  Mahomet  II.  May  29th,  1453,  when 
the  Emperor  Constantine  PaUeologus  perished  in  the  breach. 

Among  the  modern  buildings  of  this  city,  the  most  remark- 
able are,  the  seraglio,  or  palace  of  the  sultan  ;  the  mosque  of 
Sultan  Achmet ;  the  castle  of  the  seven  to^^ers,  a  state  prison ; 
Tophana,  the  arsenal,  &c.  It  contains  above  500,000  inhabit- 
ants. Its  suburbs  are  Galata  and  Pera ;  the  latter  contains 
the  residences  of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  no  foreigners  being 
permitted  to  reside  in  the  city.  The  narrowness  of  the 
streets  and  the  meanness  of  the  houses  render  it  subject  to 
frequent  conflagrations,  and  it  is  also  often  visited  by  the 
plague.  Anna  Comnena,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Alexius, 
and  celebrated  for  her  writings,  was  born  in  this  city. 

The  chief  cities  along  the  Euxine  sea,*  or  Black  sea,  were 

Philece 

*  The  Eiixine  sea,  which  is  almost  every  where  surrounded  with  mountains,  more 
or  less  distant  from  the  shore,  is  said  to  be  eleven  thousand  one  hundred  stadia,  or 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  three 
thousand  three  hundred  stadia,  or  four  hundred  and  twelve  miles  and  a  half  broad, 
Herodot.  iv.  85.  It  receives  abou^  forty  rivers,  some  of  them  very  large.  These 
cover  it  with  flakes  of  ice  in  severe  winters,  mitigate  the  saltness  of  its  waters,  and 
convey  into  it  a  vast  quantity  of  mud  and  vegetable  substances,  which  attract  and 
fatten  the  fish.  Tunny,  turbots,  and  almost  every  species  are  found  here  in  great 
abimdance,  and  the  more  so,  as  this  sea  nourishes  no  voracious  or  destructive  fish, 
Arist.  hist.  anim.  viii.  19.;  Plin.  ix.  15.  s.  20.  The  Euxine  sea  is  frequently  en- 
veloped in  dark  fogs,  whence  it  is  called  the  Black  sea.  It  is  often  agitated  by 
violent  tempests.  It  was  anciently  called  Axenos  by  the  Greeks,  from  the  inhos- 
pitable 
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PhilecE  or  Philea,  Salmydessus  or  Ilahm/dessus,  Tliynia, 
near  a  promontory  of  that  name  ;  Apollonia,  fovmdecl  by  the 
Milesians,  whence  Lucullus  brought  a  colossal  statue  of  Apollo 
to  the  capitol  at  Rome,  Plin.  xxxiv.  3. ;  Anchialos  and 
Messemhria,  built  by  a  colony  of  Megarensians,  at  the  south 
end  of  mount  Haemus.  This  part  of  Thrace,  along  the  Euxine 
sea,  was  called  Pontus,  and  the  country  extending  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  whence  Ovid  inscribes  his  letters  from 
Tomi,  Ex  PoNTO.     So  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates  in  Asia. 

The  chief  tribes  of  the  Thracians  were,  the  Eddnes,  Mcedt, 
Pistones,  Cicunes,  Cceni,  Bessi,  Cceletce,  Denseletce,  Ast<E  or 
Astii,  and  the  O.drys.e,*  whose  empire,  Thucydides  says,  ex- 
tended from  Abdera  and  the  mouth  of  the  Nessus  to  the 
Euxine  sea  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ister. 

There  are  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine  sea,  abovit  twenty 
stadia  from  its  junction  with  the  Bosporus,  two  small  islands 
or  rather  rocks,  the  one  near  Europe  and  the  other  near  Asia, 
called  CYANE.^  or  Sympleg.ajdes,  sing.  Si/mplcgaSj  sup- 
posed by  the  ancients  to  be  moveable  or  floating  islands,  as 
seeming  to  meet  and  dash  together,  and  again  to  remove  from 
each  other  ;  a  mere  deception  of  sight,  Herodot.  iv.  85. ; 
Flin.  iv.  13.;  Ovid.  ep.  xii.  121.;  ^Trist.  i.  9.  34.  and  47. 
Lucan  seems  to  hint  that  they  became  fixed  when  they  failed 
to  destroy  the  ship  Argo,  ii.  jlS.f 


pitable  and  savage  disposition  of  the  people  who  dwelt  near  it,  and  afterwards  by 
a  more  auspicious  name,  EuxInus,  Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  4.  55.  v.  10.  13.;  Plin.  iv.  12. 
*.  24.  or  because  the  people  who  settled  on  it,  many  of  them  Greeks,  were  more 
hospitable ;  which,  however,  Ovid  denies.  It  is  not  deep,  except  towards  the 
eastern  part,  where  there  are  gulfs  which  cannot  be  fathomed,  Strah.  i.  50.  and 
where  it  was  supposed  to  communicate  with  the  Caspian  sea  below  ground.  It  is 
divided,  as  it  were,  into  two  parts,  by  two  promontories  projecting  from  the  European 
and  Asiatic  sides,  opposite  to  each  other ;  that  on  the  European  side  called  Criu- 
Metopoii,  and  on  the  Asiatic,  Carajibis,  Strah.  vii.  309.  only  one  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  distant,  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  26.  hence  this  sea  was  said  to  resemble,  in 
its  form,  the  shape  of  a  Scythian  bow.  There  is  a  constant  current  from  the  Euxine 
sea  into  the  Propontis. 

*  Whence  Odri/sia  telhis  for  Thrace,  Sil.  iv.  433.  Odrysin.t  du.r,  Ehesus  King 
of  Thrace,  Ovid.  art.  am.  ii.  130.  Rev,  Tereus,  the  husband  of  Procnc,  Met.  vi.  490. 
Odrysium  carmefi,  the  poems  of  Orpheus,  born  in  Thrace,  Vail.  Flacc.  v.  594. 

t  Juvenal  mentions  a  people  in  Thrace  called  Pygmies  (PYGiVLT'lI  a  irvynr],  vel 
TTvyuv,  cubitus)  not  much  above  a  foot  high,  who  carried  on  a  perpetual  war  vnth 
the  cranes,  xiii.  168. — Pliny  says,  they  were  driven  from  Thrace  by  the  cranes,  iv. 
11.  s.  18.  He  afterwards  places  them  in  India,  vii,  2.  So  Gellius,  ix.  4.  who  both 
made  them  of  a  greater  size  than  Juvenal. 


Illyricum. 
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Illyricum. 

This  country  was  also  called  IllYfris.  Its  limits  were  not 
precisely  ascertained,  being  made  more  or  less  extensive  by 
different  authors.  Its  chief  divisions  were  Liburnia  and 
Dalmatia,  which  last  name  now  includes  both.  The  princi- 
pal city  of  Dalmatia  was  Saloiia  or  -ncc,  famous  for  the  palace 
of  Dioclesian,  where  he  lived  in  retirement,  after  resigning 
the  empire,  a.  d.  305,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain  near 
Sjyalatro. 

There  are  several  islands  along  the  coast,  most  of  which 
belong  to  Austria.  South  of  these  stood  Epidanrits  and 
Dioclea,  the  birthplace  of  Dioclesian,  near  which  is  Ragusa, 
once  a  republic,  but  now  belonging  to  Austria.  The  coun- 
tries now  called  Bosnia,  Croatia,  and  Sclavo7iia,  are  included 
in  ancient  Illyricum  :  the  former  belongs  to  Turkey,  the  two 

latter  mostly  to  Austria. The  Sclavonic  language  prevails 

from  the  Adriatic  to  the  northern  ocean. ^SYatu',  or  Slaves, 

is  a  term  used  by  most  naticms  in  P2urope  to  denote  the  lowest 
class  of  mankind,  probably  from  the  people  of  that  name  being 
reduced  to  u  state  of  slavery  by  their  conquerors. 


M^ESIA. 

M.^.siA  extended  from  the  Euxine  sea,  betwixt  mount 
Haemus  and  the  Danube,  to  the  conjunction  of  that  river  with 
the  Savus  or  Save,  near  Belgrade,  Plin.  iii.  26.  It  was 
divided  by  the  river  Ciabrus  into  Superior,  now  Servia  ;  and 
Inferior,  now  Bulgaria.  A  considerable  part  of  the  former 
was  called  Dardania  ;  and  of  the  latter,  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  Pontus,  the  country  of  the  Getcc,  who  likewise 
lived  north  of  that  river.  These,  by  some  of  the  ancients, 
were  thought  to  be  the  same  M'ith  the  Goths. 

At  the  conflux  of  the  river  latrns  with  the  Danube  stood 
Nicoj)olis,  built  by  Trajan,  in  memory  of  his  victory  over 
Decebalus  King  of  the  Dacians ;  near  which  the  Christians 
were  defeated  by  Bajazet  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  a.d.  1393. 

On  the  Euxine  sea  stood  TOMI,  the  place  of  Ovid's  banish- 
ment, supposed  to  have  been  called  by  this  name,  because 
Medea  here  cut  to  pieces  her  brother  Absyrtes,  and  scattered  his 
limbs  on  the  road,  to  stop  her  father's  pursuit,  Ovid.  Trist.m. 
9.  5,  and  33.  founded  by  a  colony  from  Miletus,  hence  called 
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MiLETis  (-idis)  URBSj  the  inhabitants  Tomitm,  lb.  ii.  85.  and 

its  territory  Tomitanus  ager,  lb.  Pont.  iii.  8.  2. South  of 

Tomi  was  Odyssus  or  Adessus,  now  Varna,  where  the  Hun- 
garians were  defeated  by  the  Turks  under  Amurath,  a.d. 
1444. 

The  Danube,  as  it  approached  the  sea,  was  called  Isteri  It 
flows  into  the  Euxine  by  seven  mouths,  which  form  as  many 
ishmds.  The  southernmost  was  called  Peuc^,  the  people 
Petictni.  Above  this  was  tlie  bridge  of  Darius,  built  when 
he  made  war  on  the  Scythians,  Herodot.  iv.  89.  and  the  town 
iEGissus  or  iEcYPsos. 


Dacia. 

D-1CL4  extended  to  the  Carpathian  mountains  betwixt  the 
Tibisctis,  Theiss,  and  the  Ilierasus,  Pruth,  on  the  banks  of 
which  Peter  the  Great,  Czar  of  Russia,  being  surrounded  by 
the  Turks,  was  extricated  by  the  address  of  his  Czarina  Cathe- 
rine, 1711  • 

This  province  was  conquered  by  Trajan,  who  joined  it  to 
Maesia  by  a  bridge  over  the  Danube,  the  most  magnificent  of 
his  works.  It  was  raised  on  twenty  piers  of  hewn  stone,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  foundation,  sixty  broad,  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy  distant  from  each  other.*  The 
architect  was  Apollonius  Damascenus.  This  astonishing 
Avork,  through  the  envy  of  his  successor  Adrian,  was  demo- 
lished, Dio.  Iviii.  13. 

The  modern  divisions  of  Dacia  are  TFalachia,  capital 
Buckharest,  and  3Ioldavia,  capitali/«5.9y,  subject  to  the  Turks  ;t 
Tru)isylvania,  capital  Hermanstad,  subject  to  the  house  of 
Austria. 

The  other  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Europe  were 
anciently  included  in 


Sarmatia  or  Scythia. 

Under  this  name  was  comprehended  a  considerable  portion 
of  Europe,  and  a  part  of  Asia.  It  was  inhabited  by  various 
tribes,  whose  very  names  were  unknown  to  the  Romans.  The 

*  Thus  the  length  of  it  was  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  about  3400  feet, 
nearly  three  times  more  than  that  of  Westminster,  which  is  only  1279  feet  long, 
t  Part  of  Moldavia  E,  of  the  f  ruth  now  belongs  to  Russia.   , 

most 
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most  noted  were  the  Sarmatae  or  Sauromutce,  near  the  mouth 

of  the  Tanais,  Plin.'w.  12.5.25.  vi.  7-;  the  Geloni,  and 
^gathyrsi,  east  of  the  Bori/sthenes,  who  painted  their  bodies, 
Virg.  JEn.  iv.  146.  and  led  a  wandering  life,  as  their  suc- 
cessors the  Tartars  do  still ;  whence  campestres  ScYTHiE,  &c. 
Horat.  ocl.  iii.  24.  9.  called  Hamaxohu,  {quia  pro  sedibus 
plaustra  hahehant,)  Plin.  ib.  Tliese  countries  were  suc- 
cessively occupied  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  Huns,  Alans, 
Roxolanians,  and  other  barbarous  nations  which  overran  the 
Roman  empire.  The  modern  division,  once  subject  to  the 
Turks,  is  BessaraJna,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  and 
that  of  the  Niester,  on  which  is  situate  Bender,  famous  for 
having  been  the  retreat  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  when  he 
fled  to  Turkey,  after  being  defeated  by  the  Russians  under 
Peter  the  Great  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  a.  d.  1709.  This 
province  belongs  now  to  Russia. 

Betwixt  the  Niester  and  the  Borysthenes  is  Budziac  Tar- 
tary ;  east  of  which  to  the  Tanilis,  now  the  Don,  is  Little 
Tariary.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Pains  Mccotis  is  Criiu  Tar- 
tary,  Cfiersoiiesus  Taurica.  On  tiie  Isthmus,  Precop,  a 
place  of  small  strength ;  and  on  the  Straits,  Caff^'a,  the  chief 
tOAvn.     These  countries  now  belong  to  Russia. 

The  ancient  towns  on  the  Straits  ^^'ere,  Panticap,^um,  the 
capital  of  the  BosporCaii,  at  the  mouth  of  lake  Moeotis;  and 
five  hundred  and  thirty  stadia,  or  sixty-six  miles  and  a  quar- 
ter from  it,  Theodosia,  supposed  to  be  Caffa. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  parts,  though  dependent  upon  the 
Porte,  were  governed  by  their  own  Khan,  chosen  from  a 
branch  of  the  Ottoman  family.  The  M'hole  is  now  under  the 
domination  of  Russia,  and  furnish  the  useful  cavalry  known 
under  the  general  name  of  Cossacks.  These  countries  include 
the  following  governments  :  Don  Kozaks,  capital  Cherkask  ; 
Ekatcrinoslav,  capital  Cherson ;  Otchakov,  whose  capital 
bears  the  same  name  ;  and  Taurida,  capital  Siniferpol.  The 
principal  seaport  is  Odessa,  on  the  J31ack  sea. 
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FABULOUS  HISTORY  of  the  GREEKS. 


I.  Fabulous  History  of  CRETE. 


bATURN. 

The  most  ancient  king  of  Crete  was  SATURN*  the  son 
of  CccIks  or  Ouranos,  Heaven,  and  Terra,  the  Earth.  His 
elder  brother  TITAX  ceded  the  crown  to  him,  on  condition 
that  he  should  rear  no  male  otfspring.  Therefore  he  is  said 
to  have  devoured  all  his  sons  as  soon  as  born,t  Ovid. Fast.  iv. 
200.  But  his  wife,  OPS  or  RHEA,+  when  she  brought  forth 
Jupiter,  deceived  her  husband,  by  giving  him  a  stone  instead 
of  the  child,  which  Saturn  devoured.  The  same  artifice  saved 
Neptune  and  Pluto, 

Jupiter  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  certain  young  men, 
called  CuRETEs,  Corybantes,  or  Dactyli  Idjei,  Ovid.  Met. 
iv.  282.  who,  by  beating  on  cymbals  and  brazen  shields,  made 
a  noise  around  the  child  to  prevent  Saturn  from  hearing  his 
cries,  whence  the  priests  of  Cybele  were  called  by  these  names, 
and  made  similar  noises  in  her  sacred  rites.  They  fed  Jupiter 
with  honey  in  a  cave  on  mount  Dicte,  whither  the  bees  were 
attracted  by  the  sound  of  the  cymbals  and  shields.  Virg.  G. 
iv.  150.  and  he  was  nm-sed  by  the  goat  Amalthxa.  In  return 
for  which  service,  Jupiter,  when  he  became  king  of  heaven, 
placed  the  goat  and  her  kids  among  the  constellations, 
where  they  are  called  Capella  and  H  jdi  ;  and  endued  the 
bees  with  the  wonderful  sagacity  M-hich  they  now  possess, 
Virg.  G.  iv.  149.  and  gave  them  the  faculty  of  producing  their 
young  Mith  such  facility. § 

Titan, 

*  Saturvus,  quia  se  saturat  aiuiis,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii.  24. 

f  Hence  he  is  called  impus,  Horat.  od.  ii.  17,  22.  and  gravi?,  Pers.  v.  50.  or 
rather  because  it  was  thought  unlucky  to  be  born  under  the  planet  Saturn,  Propert. 
iv.  1.  84. ;  Juvenal,  vi.  509. 

X  She  was  also  his  sister,  and  called  CybEle,  Virg.  .Sit.  iii.  111.  xi.  768.  vel 
CybEle,  or  rather  CybEbe,  lb.  x.  220.  or  Cybet.le,  Propert.  iii.  17.  35.  Mater 
Berecynthia,  Virg.  JE,n.  vi.  785.  ix.  82.  Id.^a,  lb.  ix.  620.  and  Dindym£n», 
Horat.  od.  i,  16.  5.  Berect/»t/nis,  Ida,  and  Dindiimus,  mountains  in  Phrygia, 
where  she  was  worshipped. 

§  Lactantius  says,  that  Jupiter  was  nursed  by  Melissa  and  Amaltheea,  two  daugh- 
ters oi  Melisseux,  the  first  king  of  Crete,  with  goat's  milk  and  honey;  and  that  this 

gave 
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Titan,  being  informed  that  the  sons  of  Saturn  wei-e  preserved 
and  educated  privately,  made  war  upon  Saturn  ;  and,  having 
vanquished  him,  shut  him  up  in  prison,  together  with  Ops  his 
wife.  But  Jupiter,  being  now  grown  up  to  manhood,  col- 
lected a  body  of  Cretans,  defeated  Titan  and  his  sons,  liber- 
ated his  parents,  and  replaced  his  father  on  the  throne.  Soon 
after,  however,  Saturn  being  warned  by  an  oracle  to  beware 
of  his  son,  lest  he  should  be  dethroned  by  him,  plotted  against 
his  life ;  on  which  account  he  was  expelled  by  Jupiter  fi'om 
the  kingdom.*- 

Saturn,  having  wandered  over  many  covmtries,  arrived  in 
Italy,  whence  that  country  was  called  Saturma,  and  the  part 
of  it  whei-e  he  settled,  LATIUM,  (latente  Deo,)  Ovid.  Fast. 
i.  235.  In  memory  of  his  having  come  by  sea,  the  figure  of  a 
ship  was  afterwards  impressed  on  the  Roman  coins,  Ih.  239. 
Saturn  was  kindly  received  by  Jauus,t  king  of  the  country, 

who  gave  him  a  share  of  his  kingdom. Saturn  civilized  the 

rude  inhabitants,  by  teaching  them  agriculture,  and  prescribing 
to  them  laws,  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  315.  &c.  The  happiness  which 
these  improvements  produced  gave  to  his  reign  the  name  of 

the  golden  age. After  Saturn  disappeared  from  the  earth, 

Janus  instituted  a  festival  to  his  honour,  called  SATURNiVLI A, 
which  was  afterwards  observed  by  the  Romans  with  great 

gave  occasion  to  the  fable  of  bees  (yueAiffo-oi)  filling  tlie  mouth  of  the  cliild  with 
honey,  i.  22.  Ovid  says,  that  Jupiter  was  concealed  in  the  woods  by  Amalthea,  a 
nympli,  (AViw,  -ulis,)  on  mount  Ida,  who  had  a  beautiful  she-goat,  the  mother  of 
two  kids,  which  fed  Jupiter  with  lier  milk.  'I'liis  she-goat  having  broken  one  of  her 
horns  on  a  tree,  the  nympli  took  it  up,  and  having  bound  it  round  with  fresh  herbs, 
and  filled  it  with  apples,  brought  it  to  Jupiter,  who  afterwards  made  it  the  horn  of 
plenty,  [Fertile  Cornu,  i.  e.  Cornucoim.i:,  v.  ConNucopi.v,)  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  113. — 
129.  This  Pliny  calls  the  horn  of  Amalthea,  jira-f.  but  Ovid  elsewhere  makes  it  the 
horn  of  Achelous,  Met.  ix.  87.  The  genius  of  Home  was  usually  represented  with 
a  rudder  of  a  siiip  in  one  hand,  and  a  cornucopia  in  the  other.  W  ith  the  skin  of  this 
goat  Jupiter  covered  his  shield  ;  hence  it  is  called  .Egis,  -ifrfw,  from  dif,  aiyos,  capra, 
and  himself 'Ai7ioxo.y,  Homer.  II.  i.  201. 

*  Safurnies  7-cgnis  ah  Jove  pulsus  erat,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  796.  or,  as  others  say,  im- 
prisoned in  Tartarus,  tcnebrosa  in  Tnrtara  missus,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  113.  whence  he 
afterwards  made  his  escape.  Pausanius  speaks  of  a  contest  between  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  at  Olympia,  concerning  the  empire,  v.  7.  viii.  2. 

t  JANUS  was  a  god  peculiar  to  the  Romans.  lie  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
most  ancient  of  the  gods,  and  was  addressed  by  the  title  of  Pateii  Jam-.,  Juvenal,  vi. 
393.  or  MatutinePateb,  Jforat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  20.  He  was  invoked  first  in  all  sacred 
rites,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  172.  Ovid  confounds  him  with  Chaos,  Fast.  i.  103.  and  he  is 
said  to  have  arranged  the  universe,  Macroh.  Sat.  i.  9.  It  was  his  office  to  preside 
over  the  gates  of  heaven,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  125.  and  to  open  and  shut  every  thing,  hence 
the  entrances  to  houses  were  from  him  called  Jam- .i:,  (Vc.  A«<.  Z>.  ii.  27.  and  the 
first  month  of  the  year  Januarivs.  He  was  represented  with  two  faces.  His  tem- 
ple at  Rome  was  shut  in  time  of  peace  and  open  in  time  of  war.  It  was  only  twice 
shut  from  the  origin  of  Rome  to  the  battle  of  Actium  ;  first  under  Numa,  and   next  at 

the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  Liv.  i.  19. There  was  another  god  peculiar  to  the 

Romans,  called  Terminus,  who  presided  over  limits  and  boundaries. 
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solemnity  in  the  middle  of  December  j  when  slaves  were  per- 
mitted the  greatest  freedom,  in  commemoration  of  the  liberty 
which  men  had  enjoyed  under  Saturn. 


Jupiter. 

Under  Jupiter  the  manners  of  men  are  supposed  to  have 
degenerated  ;  hence  his  age  was  called  the  silver  age.  Then 
followed  the  brazen  age,  and  lastly,  the  iron  age,  Ovid.  Met. 
127. 

Although  the  poets  sometimes  speak  of  Jupiter  as  king  of 
Crete,  he  is  usually  represented  as  the  sovereign  of  heaven  and 
of  earth,  as  the  father  of  gods  and  of  men.  How  he  came  to  be 
considered  under  this  character,  or  how  the  family  of  Jupiter 
came  to  be  acknowledged  as  divinities  by  other  countries,  is 
not  ascertained.  Diodorus  Siculus  simply  observes  that  most 
of  the  gods  came  from  Crete ;  and  wandering  over  many  parts 
of  the  world,  improved  men  by  communicating  to  them  their 
inventions. 

There  were  several  of  the  name  of  Jupiter :  Cicero  mentions 
three  ;  and  others  more.  Jujjiter  divided  with  his  brothers 
the  empire  of  the  world  :  to  Neptune  he  gave  the  sea ;  to 
Pluto  the  infernal  regions  ;  to  himself  he  reserved  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  599. 

Jupiter  is  usually  represented  sitting  on  an  ivory  throne, 
holding  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand  and  a  thunderbolt  in  his 
left,  with  an  eagle,  and  Hehe,  the  daughter  of  Juno  and 
goddess  of  youth,  or  the  boy  Ganymedes,  the  son  of  Tros,  his 
cupbearer,  attending  him.  This  boy  was  carried  off  from 
mount  Ida  by  an  eagle  to  heaven.* 

Sisters 

*  JUPITER  (Zeu  Xlarep,  the  voc.  of  Levs  Uaryjp,  quasi  juvans  pater,  Cic.  Nat. 
D.  ii.  25.)  was  called  by  various  names  :  Sujoius,  Virg.  JEn.  xi.  785.  or  Supremus, 
Horat.  od.  i.  32.  13. ;  CapitolInus,  from  liis  temple  in  the  capltol  ;  Optimus,  from 
his  beneficence  ;  and  Maximus,  from  his  power,  Cic.  Dom.  57.;  Feretkius,  from 
Romulus  carrying  into  the  city  in  triumph  the  spoils  of  Acron  King  of  the  CaBuinenses, 
whom  he  had  slain  in  single  combat,  suspended  on  a  frame,  [fcretro,]  Liv.  i.  10. ; 
Eeicius,  because  they  drew  {eliciehant)  .Tupiter,  as  it  were,  from  heaven,  by  a  set 
form  of  words,  to  explain  prodigies,  Liv.  i.20.  and  31. ;  STATOR,  because  he  stopped 
{siatebai)  the  flight  of  the  Romans  when  engaged  with  the  Sabines,  upon  the  prayer 
of  Romulus,  Liv.  i.  12.;  Latiaris,  i.e.  presiding  over  or  worshipped  in  Latium, 
Liv.  xxi.  63.  xxii.  1,  rather  perhaps  because  he  was  jointly  worshipped  on  mount 
Albanus,  by  the  Romans  and  Latins,  Cic.  71/j7.  31. ;  Olympus,  vel  OlympIcus, 
worshipped  at  Olympia  in  Elis,  where  he  had  a  celebrated  temple  and  statue  made  by 
Phidias  ;  Salutaris  et  Hospitalis,  the  guardian  of  the  safety  of  men  and  of  hos- 
pitality, Cic.  Fin.  iii.  20.  ;  Minianus,  having  his  statue  painted  with  vermilion 
(minio)  on  festival  days,  Cic.  ep.  ix.  16.  ;  Tonans,  vel  Fclmixams,  Horat.  od.  iii. 
3.  6. ;  Malus  Jupiter,  bad  air,  Horat,  od,  i,  23.  19. ;  puro  numine  Jupiter,  a  clear 
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Sisters  of  Jupiter. 

The  sisters  of  Jupiter  were,  Juno^  Vesta,  and  Ceres,  Ovid. 
I'ast.  vi.  285. 

I.  JUNO,  whom  he  married,  and  made  queen  of  the  gods, 
presided  over  marriage  and  childbirth,  also  over  the  air. 
Juno  is  commonly  represented  in  ancient  statues,  and  on 
medals,  in  a  long  robe  covering  her  from  head  to  foot,  with 
an  air  of  majesty,  and  large  eyes,  (Boa';r<9  Trmina  'H/j/;,  Homer.) 
wearing  a  crown  set  round  with  roses  and  lilies,  holding  a 
sceptre  in  her  hand,  and  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  peacocks, 
Oi'id.  3fet.  ii.  531.  hence  called  vohicres  Junoni^,  Ovid. 
Medic,  fac.  33. ;  Junonis  ai'es,  Juvenal,  vii.  32.  attended  by 
the  Aura:  or  air  nymj^hs,  and  Iris,  the  daughter  of  Thaumas. 
The  distinguishing  character  of  Juno  is  that  of  a  jealous 
and  imperious  wife,  often  upbraiding  her  husband;  for  which 
Jupiter,  by  his  amours,  gave  her  frequent  cause,  Ovid.  Met. 
vi.  103.  &c.  Juno  was  worshipped  chiefly  in  the  island  Samos 
and  at  Carthage,  Virg.  JEn.  i.  15.  She  was  called  llegi)ia 
or  Regiu,  Proniiba,  Matrona,  and  Li(cina. 

II.  VESTA,  the  goddess  of  fire ;  who  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  Ci/helb  the  goddess  of  the  eartli,  because  fire 
was  kept  always  burning  on  the  altar  of  Vesta,  and  the  earth 
was  supposed  to  contain  subterraneous  fire,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi. 
267.  She  was  supposed  to  be  named  Vesta,  (quod  Stat  vi 
terra  sua  :  vi  stando  Vesta  vacatur,  lb.  299.)  from  'Emm, 
the  Greek  name  of  a  hearth,  7/^.301. ;  Cic.  JVat.  D.  ii.  ''2'J. 
iEneas  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  worship  of  Vesta  into 
Italy  from  Troy,  Virg.  JKn.  ii.  296.  and  a  temple  was  built 
to  her  at  Rome  by  Numa,  of  a  round  figure,  in  imitation  of 
that  of  the  earth.  Vesta  having  preserved  her  virginity,  her 
sacred  rites  were  performed  by  virgins,  called  Vestal  Virgins. 

III.  CERES,  the  goddess  of  corn,  Cic.  .Y«/.  D.  ii.  26.  She 
had  a  daughter  by  Jupiter,  called  Proseuiuxa,  or  FersepJioue, 
who  was  carried  off  by  Pluto  M'hile  gathering  flowers  on  the 
plains  of  Enna  in  Sicily,  and  became  his  wife.  Ceres  wan- 
sky,  as  in  a  keen  frost,  lb.  iii.  10.  8. ;  I/nbrex  nivesqtte  dedecunt  Jovem,  bring  down 
the  air,  Epod.  xiii.  2.  So  Jupiter  et  Iceto  descendet  plurhnns  imbri,  the  air  will 
descend  abundantly,  Virg.  Eel.  vii.  60. ;  called  ^ETHER,  and  the  earth  put  for 
Juno,  his  wife,  lb.  G.  ii.  325. ;  Lucret.  i.  251.  ii.  991.  ;  Jovem  lapidem  jurare,  sc. 
perJovevt  ct  lapidejn,  to  swear  by  Jupiter,  holding  a  flint  in  the  right  hand,  Cic.  Fam. 
vii.  1.  and  12. ;  Liv,  xxi.  45. 

dered 
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dered  in  search  of  her  daughter  over  the  whole  earth ;  and 
coming  to  Eleusis  in  Attica,  and  being  hospitably  entertained 
by  Celeus,  she  restored  his  son  TriptoKmus  to  health,  and 
taught  him  husbandry,  Ovid.  Met.  v.  391.  &c.  the  knowledge 
of  which  art  he  communicated  to  other  nations. 

Triptolemus  first  instituted  the  sacred  rites  of  Ceres,  hence 
called  SACRA  Eleusinia  vei  Thesmophoria,  Pausim.  ii.  42. 
the  sacred  writings  of  the  lawgiver  Ceres. 

Ceres,  having  learnt  from  Sol,  the  Sun^  that  her  daughter 
was  married  to  Pluto,  applied  to  Jupiter  for  redress.  He 
promised  to  restore  Proserpina  to  her,  provided  she  had 
tasted  nothing  in  the  infernal  regions.  Mercury  being  sent 
to  inquire,  found  that,  as  she  passed  through  the  Elysian  fields 
she  had  tasted  three  grains  of  a  pomegranate.  All  therefore 
that  Jupiter  could  grant  was,  that  Proserpine  should  be  six 
months  in  hell  and  six  months  in  heaven  with  Ceres  alter- 
nately, Ovid.  Met.  529.  &c. 

Ceres  is  represented  with  yellow  hair,  crowned  with  ears 
of  corn,  a  long  robe,  a  swelling  bosom,  holding  in  one  hand 
poppies  or  ears  of  corn,  and  in  the  other  a  burning  torch ; 
attended  by  Triptolemus,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  flying  serpents, 
in  which  he  had  been  sent  by  Ceres  to  the  different  nations  of 
the  earth,  to  teach  mankind  the  art  of  husbandry. 

Ceres  was  worshipped  chiefly  at  Eleusis  in  Attica,  and  in 
Sicily.  She  is  called  Legifera,  the  lawgiver,  because  laws 
are  the  effect  of  husbandry,  Plin.  viii.  56.  ;  AcxiEA,  because 
worshipped  in  Attica,  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  8.  50. ;  and  Arcana, 
from  the  secrecy  observed  in  celebrating  her  sacred  rites, 
Horat.  od.  ii.  2.  27. 


Children  of  Jupiter. 

The  children  of  Jupiter  who  became  celestial  deities  were : 
I.  MINERVA  or  PALLAS,  (A0>/r*/,)  said  to  have  sprung 
from  the  skull  or  brain  of  Jupiter  armed  with  her  shield, 
Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  841.  by  means  of  a  stroke  of  Vulcan's  axe. 
Minerva  was  the  goddess  of  wisdom  and  of  war,  the  invent- 
ress  of  spinning,  weaving,  &c.  She  continued  always  a  virgin, 
therefore  called  innupta,  Virg.  jFn.  ii.  31. ;  represented  as 
beimtifid,  but  without  softness,  with  azure  eyes,  whence  she 
is  called  by  Homer  TXaKivwf}  [AOyvy'],  having  on  her  head  a 
helmet,  and  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  spear,  and  in  her  left  a 
shield,  called  jFgiSy  because  covered  with  the  skin  of  Xhegoat 
Amalthaeu.     In  the  middle  of  the  shield  was  the  head  of  the 
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Gorgon  Medusa,  which  sometuiies  also  was  marked  on  her 

breastplate. The  birds  sacred  to  Minerva  were  the  cock 

and  the  owl ;  and  among  reptiles  the  dragon. 

Pallas,  of  all  the  divinities,  was  next  in  dignity  to  Jupiter  j 
Hesiod  says  she  was  equal  to  him  in  strength  and  wisdom. 

A  dispute  having  arisen  between  Minerva  and  Neptune, 
about  giving  name  to  the  new  city  which  Cecrops  built,  it  was 
determined  by  the  gods,  that  whichsoever  of  them  produced 
the  most  useful  thing  to  man  should  have  that  honour.  Nep- 
tune produced  a  horse,  Virg.  G.  i.  13.  and  Minerva  an  olive- 
tree.  The  latter  being  preferred,  Minerva  called  the  city  from 
her  own  name  ATHEN^'E,*  Ovid.  Met.x'i.  70. — 82.  Arachne, 
the  daughter  of  Idmon  of  Colophon  in  Lydia,  having  chal- 
lenged Minerva  to  a  contest  at  spinning  and  weaving,  was 
for  her  presumption  turned  into  a  spider,  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  1 . — 
145. 

II.  MARS,  (A/379,)  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Ovid,  of  Juno  only,  J^ast.  v.  231.  &c.  the  god  of 
war,  worshipped  with  particular  veneration  by  the  Romans,  as 
the  supposed  father  of  Iloniulus  their  founder,  and  by  the 
Thracians,  among  whom  he  was  supposed  to  reside  ;  whence 
Thrace  is  called  Terra  Mavortia,  f'irg.jJiiH.  iii.  14.  and  from 
the  Getce,  a  neighl)ouring  people,  Getica  arva,  lb.  35.  Hi3 
priests  were  called  Salii,  who  kept  with  great  care  a  shield  of 
Mars,  (ANCILC,)  supposed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  in  the 
reign  of  Numa,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  3/3.  commonly  called  Ancilia, 
plur.  because  eleven  other  shields  were  made  exactlj^  like  it, 
that  it  might  not  be  stolen. 

Mars  is  represented  with  a  fierce  aspect,  riding  in  a  chariot 
or  on  horseback,  with  an  helmet  and  a  spear.  He  was  called 
Pater  Gradivus,  Firg.  JFiu.  iii.  35.  from  the  military  pace, 
(«  gradieiido^  and  when  peaceable,  Quirinus.  Mars  was 
attended  by  the  goddess  of  Discord,  and  by  BELLONA,  the 
goddess  of  war,  M'ith  a  bloody  whip,  Ih.  viii.  702.  called  also 
Enyo,  and  said  to  be  his  sister,  who  prepared  his  chariot,  and 
directed  the  horses. 

Mars  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  was  tried  for  mur- 
der at  Athens,  for  having  killed  Halirrhatius,  the  son  of 
Neptune,  who  had  offered  violence  to  Alcipjie,  the  daughter  of 

*  The  festival  celebrated  at  Athens  everj'  fifth  year  in  honour  of  Minerva  was  called 
PanathEn.t.a  :  whence  a  book  written  by  Isocrates  in  praise  of  Athens,  to  be  read 
on  tliat  occasioQ,  is  called  Panathenaicus  liher,  Cic.  Orat.  12. ;  Sen.  5.  and  7.  The 
annual  festival  of  ftlinerva  at  Rome,  in  March,  was  called  ^Hiwy^^a/rM*, -?/iwi,  or 
Quinqtiatria,  -iorum,  v.  -ittm,  because  it  lasted  five  days,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  810. 
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Mars.  He  pleaded  his  cause  before  the  other  gods,  and  was 
acquitted  by  their  unanimous  sentence ;  whence  the  place 
where  he  was  tried  was  called  Areopagos,  {Apcios;  7rar/oi,)  and 
the  judges  of  that  court  Areopagitce,  Pausan.  i.  21.  and  28. 
Mars  had  an  intrigue  with  Venus,  which  being  detected 
by  the  information  of  Sol,  Vulcan  exposed  them  to  the  derision 
of  the  other  gods,  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  l/l.  &c. 

III.  VENUS,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  was  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  the  nymph  DIONE,  hence  called  also 
DioNE  ;  according  to  others,  produced  from  the  foam  of  the 
sea,  near  the  island  Cythera,  hence  called  Cytherea,  Horat. 

od.  i.  4.  5.  and  by  the  Greeks  'A^pocn-rjj  from  cKjipo^^  foam. 

Venus  was  the  wife  of  Vulcan,  but  unfaithful  to  him,  Ovid. 
Met.  iv.  171.  &c.  By  Mercury  she  had  Cupido,  the  god 
of  love  ;  and  by  Mars,  Anteros,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
put  an  end  to  love  ;  and  Hermione  or  Harmonia,  the  wife 
of  Cadmus,  both  changed  into  serpents.  Venus  bore  to  Mer- 
cury, Hermaphroditus.* 

Venus  had  by  Bacchus,  Priapus,  the  god  of  gardens  ;  by 
Neptune,  ERYX,  a  famous  boxer,  slain  by  Hercules  ;  and  by 
Anchises,  iENEAS. 

But  the  chief  favourite  of  Venus  was  ADONIS,  the  son  of 
CynaruSf  or  Cinyras,  King  of  Cyprus,  and  of  Myrrha.  Being 
killed  by  a  boar  while  hunting,  Venus  turned  him  into  a  flower, 
called  Anemone,  or  the  wind-flower.  Adonis  is  said  to  have 
been  restored  to  life  by  Proserpine,  and  an  agreement  made 
between  her  and  Venus,  that  he  should  remain  six  months 
with  each  alternately ;  which  fable  Macrobius  applies  to  the 
sun,  producing  the  vicissitude  of  summer  and  winter.  Sat.  i. 
21. 

Venus  was  worshipped  with  particular  devotion  at  Paphos, 
Amatlms,  and  Idalia,  in  Cyprus ;  at  Eryx  in  Sicily,  and  at 
Cnidus  or  Gnidus  in  Caria,  Ovid.  Met.  x.  529.  hence  she  is 
called  Cypris,  -idis,  Dea  Paphia,Amathusia  Venus,  Tacit. 
Annal.  iii.  62.  Venus  Idalia,  Virg.  jEn.  v.  760.  Erycina, 
Herat,  od.  i.  2.  33.  Ilegina  Cnidi,  //>.-30.  I.  Venus  C'nidia, 
Cic.  Div.   i.    13. ;   also  Acidalia,    P^rg.  ^n.  i.  720.  from 

*  As  his  name  Imports,  from  'Ep/Uijy,  Mercurius,  and  'Atppodnri,  Vemts.  The 
nymph  Salmacis  having  embraced  him  against  his  will,  while  bathing  in  a  fountain 
of  Caria,  prayed  to  the  gods  that  they  might  never  be  separated ;  which  being  granted, 
they  became  one  body,  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  370. ;  whence  animals  uniting  both  sexes  were 
called  Hermaphrodites  [ajidrogi/ni)  ;  and  that  fountain,  called  also  Salmacis,  was 
said  to  change  men  into  women,  Ovid.  ib.  285. ;  but  Strabo  ascribes  this  to  the  luxury 
of  the  place,  xiv.  656.  Pliny  mentions  instances  of  men  being  changed  into  women, 
and  the  contrary,  vii.  4. 
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Acidalia,  a  fountain  in  Boeotia,  where  the  Graces  used  to 
bathej  whence  the  cestiis  or  girdle  of  Venus,  which  was  be- 
lieved to  possess  an  irresistible  force  in  exciting  love,  is  called 
by  Martial  AciduUi(s  nodus,  vi.  13.  5. 

Venus  is  represented  in  the  most  engaging  form,  and 
usually  naked  ;  attended  by  her  son  CUPID,  the  god  of  love, 
or  rather  by  CiijAds,  for  there  Avere  several  of  them,  all  winged 
and  adorned  with  quivers.  She  is  sometimes  described  as 
dancing  with  the  three  Graces,  Aglaia  or  Pasif/iea,  Thalia, 
and  Euphrospne,  joined  with  the  nymphs  ;  sometimes  riding 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  swans,  Ovid.  Met.  x.  IVJ ',  but  the  dove 
was  her  favourite  bird.* 

IV.  VULCAN  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  accordhig 
to  Homer,  or  of  Juno  only,  hence  called  Junonigexa,  Ovid. 
Met.  4.  173.  Jupiter  threw  him  from  heaven,  for  having 
assisted  his  mother  when  she  was  suspended  from  heaven  l)y 
Jupiter,  because  she  had  raised  a  storm  against  Hercules 
when  he  sailed  from  Troy,  after  takhig  it.  Vulcan  fell  in  the 
island  Lemnos,  whence  he  is  called  pater  Lemmus,  Virg. 
JEn.  viii.  454.  and  being  lamed  by  the  fall,  was  saved  by 
Thetis,  Homer.  II.  i.  590. 

Vulcan  was  the  inventor  of  the  forge,  or  of  working  in  me- 
tals ;  hence  he  was  worshipped  as  the  god  of  fire  and  of  smiths. 
His  workshop  was  chiefly  in  Lemnos,  in  Lipdre,  near  Sicily, 
or  in  a  cave  under  mount  .'Etna.  His  workmen  Mere  called 
Cyclopes,  the  Cyclops,  from  having  but  one  eye,  of  a  circular 
form,  in  the  middle  of  their  forehead :  {a  kvk\o^,  circnlus,  et 
u'yp-,  oculus :)  there  were  several,  but  the  names  of  three  only 
are  mentioned,  Brontes,  iSteropes,  and  Arges  or  Pi/raemon, 
who  forged  thunderbolts  for  Jupiter,   Firg.  A^n.  viii.  41G. 

The  services  of  Vulcan  were  so  acceptable  to  Jupiter,  that 
he  gave  him  his  choice  of  any  of  the  goddesses  for  a  wife. 
He  asked  Minerva,  but  she  rejecting  him,  he  married  Venus. 
Vulcan  is  usually  represented  as  an  ugly,  ame  blacksmith, 
holding  a  hammer  in  his  hand  and  heated  from  the  forge. 
He  had  the  monster  C^cus  by  Medusa,  who  was  slain  by 
Hercules. 

V.  APOLLO  and  DIANA  were  twin  children  of  Latona  by 
Jupiter.     LATONA  was  the  daughter  of  the  giant  CiEUs,  or 


*  There  was  a  famous  statue  of  Venus  by  Prasitelles,  represented  rising  from  the 
sea,  hence  called  Anadyomexe  5  thus  also  she  was  represented  by  Phidias  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia, 
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Poliis,  V  Pholus,  and  of  Phcebe,  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  185.;  hence 
called  TiTANis,  -idis,  as  being  the  grandaughter  of  Titan, 
Ovid.  ih.  or  Titania,  lb.  346.  according  to  Homer,  the 
daughter  of  Saturn. 

Juno,  perceiving  that  Latona  was  pregnant  by  Jupiter, 
expelled  her  from  heaven,  and  made  Terra  swear  not  to  allow 
her  a  place  to  bring  forth  in,  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  186.  She  em- 
ployed a  large  serpent  called  PYTHON,  the  son  of  Terra,  to 
pursue  Latona  wherever  she  went.  This  serpent  gave  re- 
sponses as  an  oracle  on  mount  Parnassus,  before  the  time  of 
Apollo. 

Python,  knowing  that  he  was  to  be  destroyed  by  the  offspring 
of  Latona,  eagerly  sought  her  destruction.  At  last  Neptune 
had  compassion  on  Latona,  and  carried  her  to  Delos  in  the 
vEgean  sea ;  which,  being  a  floating  island,  was  not  included 
in  the  oath  of  Terra.  Neptune  raised  this  island  above  the 
waters,  whence  its  name,  (o?/\os,  manifestus,)  and  fixed  it  for 
the  reception  of  Latona,  where  she  brought  forth  Apollo  and 
Diana,  Ovid.  Met,  vi.  335.  Virgil  says  Delos  was  afterwards 
rendered  immoveable  by  Apollo,  who  bound  it  to  two  other 
adjoining  islands,  Gyaros  and  Myconus,  ^n.  iii.  75.  Latona 
is  said  to  have  come  to  Delos  in  the  form  of  a  quail,  into 
which  she  was  changed  by  Jupiter ;  whence  the  island  was 
called  Ortygia,  (from  'O/sryf,  'Oprv^/n^f,  coturiiix,  a  quail.) 
Diana  is  said  to  have  been  born  first,  and  to  have  assisted  her 
mother  in  bringing  forth  Apollo,  whence,  although  a  virgin, 
she  was  invoked  by  women  in  childbirth,  under  the  name  of 
LuciNA,  Ilithya,  and  Genitalis  or  Genetyllis,  Horat. 
carm.  sec.  14.  Herodotus  makes  Latona  only  the  nurse  of 
Apollo,  ii.  156. 

Apollo  and  Diana,  soon  after  their  birth,  were  presented  by 
Vulcan  with  arrows.  With  these  Apollo  slew  the  serpent 
Python,  whence  he  himself  was  called  Pythius,  Horat.  od.  i. 
16.  6.  and  his  priestess  Pythia.  He  also  instituted  solemn 
games  in  memory  of  the  deed,  called  the  Pythian  games, 
Oxtid.  Met.  i.  445. 

APOLLO  was  the  god  of  poetry,  jiiusic,  medicine,  augury, 
and  archery,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  517- — 525.  called  also  Phcebus, 
c\.  (pw^  piovyhix  vitce ;  and  Sol,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  27- ;  and 
by  various  other  names,  derived  chiefly  from  the  places  where 
he  was  particularly  worshipped  :  Deli  us,  from  Delos,  where 
he  was  born;  Cynthius,  from  Cynthus,  a  mountain  in 
Delos ;  Patareus,  in  three  syllables,  Horat.  od.  iii.  4.  64. 
from  Patdra,  a  city  in  Lycia,  where  he  was  supposed  to 
reside  for  six  months  in  winter,  and  during  the  summer  in 
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Delos,  Firg.  JEn.  iv.  143.  Thymbrjcus,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  85. 
from  Thymbra,  a  place  near  Troy.  GRYN.^US,  Virg.  JEn. 
iv.  345.  from  Gn/nceum^  so.  nemus,  a  grove  near  Clazoinme, 
a  city  in  Ionia,  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  72.  or  from  Gri/nium,  a  city  of 
.■Eolis.  Clarius,  from  Claros,  a  town  in  Ionia,  Virg.  ^n. 
iii.  360.  SiMlNTHEUS,  Ovid.  Met.  xii.  585.  from  his 
destroying  the  mice  which  infested  Sinintha,  a  town  in  Troas. 
Latous,  as  being  the  son  of  Latona,  Horat.  od.  i.  31.  18. 
so  Latois,  -idis,  Diana,  Ovid.  ep.  xxi.  153.  Apollo  was 
called  P/EAN,  either  from  the  fatal  effects  of  his  arrows, 
utpote  metuendus  certd  sagittd,  Horat.  od.  i.  12.  23.  (a  7r«<a, 
perciitio,)  whence  Parck,  Precor,  P.ean,  Juvenal,  vi.  1/1. 
or  from  his  curing  diseases,  hence  j)cc(in  is  put  for  a  joyful 
song,  Virg.  JEn.  x.  J'dS.  vi.  Q'y.  properly  a  song  in  praise  of 
Apollo,  also  of  any  other  god. — lo  P^an  !  was  an  exclama- 
tion used  upon  victory  or  success,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  ii.  1. 
After  the  victory  of  Augustus  at  Actium,  Apollo,  who  had  a 
temple  at  Actium,  and  who  was  supposed  to  have  greatly  con- 
tributed to  his  success,  was  called  ACTIUS,  flrg.  JEn.  viii. 
704. ;  hence  Ovid  calls  him  Leucauius  Deus,  2'rist.  iii. 
i.  42. 

Apollo  had  oracles  in  various  places  :  at  Claros,  near  Colo- 
phon in  Ionia,  where  persons,  after  drinking  the  water  of  a 
certain  fountain,  uttered  predictions  ;  at  Patara  and  in  Tene- 
dos,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  515. ;  but  his  chief  oracle  was  at  Delphi, 
lb.  Apollo  sometimes  imparted  to  men  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
as  well  as  his  other  arts. 

Apollo  is  represented  as  a  beardless  young  man,  with  long 
uncut  hair,  hence  called  'AKcpaeKo/Dis-,  Mu/ner.  II.  i.  39.  holding 
in  his  right  hand  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  in  his  left  hand  a 
harp  or  lyre,  which  he  received  from  his  brother  Mercury, 
Horat.  od.  i.  21.  12.  having  his  head  crowned  with  laurel, 
which  tree  was  sacred  to  him,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  558.  hence  called 
Apollixea,  Ovid  iv«/.  vi.  91.  or  Phcebea,  Trist.  iv.  2.  51. 
The  raven  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  hence  called -^/eA-PHCEBEi us, 
Ovid.  Met.  ii.  544. 

We  commonly  find  joined  with  Apollo  the  nine  muses,  the 
daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne  ;  Calliope,  Clio,  Erdto, 
Thalia,  Melpomene,  Terpsichore,  Euterpe,  Tolyhyrania,  and 
Urania.  They  are  called  the  sisters  of  Apollo,  (Hyantice 
Sorores,  i.  e.  his  Boeotian  sisters,  because  supposed  often  to 
reside  in  Boeotia  or  Hyantia,)  Stat.  Silv.  ii.  'J,  8.  and  Phoehi 
chorus,  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  66.  The  chief  of  them  {dux  ipsa)  was 
CalHope,  Ih.  V.  3. 15. 

Although  Apollo  was  said  to  preside  over  medicine,  which 
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is  hence  called  ars  Apollinea,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  3.  10.  yet 
iESCULAPIUS,  his  son  by  the  nymph  Coronis,  was  wor- 
shipped in  a  more  particular  manner  as  the  god  of  medicine, 
on  account  of  his  numerous  discoveries  in  that  art,  Dioclor. 
iv.  71.  He  was  instructed  by  the  Centaur  Chiron,  By  his 
skill,  vEsculapius  restored  Hippolytus  to  life,  and  so  many 
others,  that  Pluto  complained  to  Jupiter  of  the  diminution  of 
his  empire,  and  of  being  deprived  of  subjects  by  the  numerous 
cures  of  ^Esculapius ;  upon  Avhich  Jupiter,  enraged  that  any 
one  should  break  the  order  of  the  fates,  drove  him  by  a  thun- 
derbolt to  the  infernal  regions,  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  77^-  Apollo 
slew  with  his  arrows  the  Cyclops,  who  had  forged  the  thunder- 
bolts. Jupiter,  incensed  at  this,  expelled  him  from  heaven, 
and  deprived  him  of  his  divinity.  He  became  the  slave  of 
Admetus  King  of  Thessaly,  whose  sheep  and  herds  he  kept 
for  nine  years,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  679. ;  whence  he  was  called 
NoMius,  from  j/e/ia-,  iKiscOy  and  Pastor  ah  Amphri/so,  the 
Amphrysian  shepherd,  Virg.  G.  iii.  2,  from  the  river  Amphry- 
sus,  near  which  he  fed  his  flock,  whence  the  sibyl  is  called 
Amphrysia  vates,  i.  e.  Apollinea,  the  prophetess  of  Apollo, 
Virg.  Mn.  vi.  398. 

Mercury  one  day  stole  some  of  Apollo's  cows,  and  his 
quiver.  To  pacify  Apollo,  he  gave  him  his  lyre,  which  he 
nad  lately  invented,  and  permitted  Apollo  to  claim  the  inven- 
tion of  it.  In  return,  Apollo  presented  Mercury  with  a  golden 
rod,  which  he  had  used  as  his  crook,  with  which  Mercury  after- 
wards, while  travelling  through  Arcadia,  separated  two  ser- 
pents which  were  fighting  together ;  whence  a  rod  with  two 
serpents  twining  round  it,  or  a  Caduceus,  became  the  emblem 
of  peace,  Cic.  orat.  i.  46. ;  Nep.  Hamiihal.  11.  By  the  assist- 
ance of  Apollo,  Admetus  obtained  in  marriage  ALCESTIS, 
the  daughter  of  Pelias,  who  saved  his  life  by  dying  in  his 
stead. 

iESCULAPIUS  was  worshipped  chiefly  at  Epidaurus  in 
Argolis,  under  the  form  of  a  serpent ;  whence  the  Romans, 
during  a  plague,  by  the  advice  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
brought  him  to  Rome,  or  rather  a  real  serpent  in  his  place, 
which  the  ignorant  multitude  believed  to  be  the  god  himself, 
and  built  a  temple  for  him  on  the  island  in  the  Tiber,  Ovid. 
Met.  XV.  622.  744.  Serpents  were  sacred  to  iEsculapius  on 
account  of  their  medicinal  qualities.  Those  of  Epidaurus 
were  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  remarkably  tame  and  harmless, 
JPausan.  ii.  18. 

.<Esculapius,  called  alsoAsclepius,  was  commonly  represented 
as  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  staff 
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with  a  serpent  twisted  round  it,  and  with  his  right  hand  hold- 
ing his  beard,*  or  pressing  the  head  of  a  serpent.  He  married 
JEpime,  and  had  by  her  3fachaon  and  Podalirius,  famous 
physicians  in  the  Trojan  war ;  and  Hi/geia  or  Hygea,  the 
goddess  of  health,  &c. 

Among  the  other  children  of  Apollo  were,  the  poet  LINUS, 
the  instructor  of  Hercules  on  the  harp,  by  an  accidental 
stroke  of  which  he  was  killed  by  that  hero,  T'irg.  Eel.  iv.  56. 
vi.  67. ;  and  ORPHEUS,  who  is  said  to  have  moved  the 
trees  and  stones  by  his  music,  or  by  the  harmony  of  his  verses, 
which  lie  Avas  taught  by  his  mother  Calliope  ;  whence  he  is 
said  to  have  stopped  the  course  of  rivers  and  the  rapid  winds, 
by  her  art,  {arte  maternd,)  Horat,  od.  i.  12.  9.  He  usually 
resided  in  Thrace,  whence  he  is  called  Thracius,  Virg.  Evl. 
iv.  55.  Threicius,  Horat.  od.  i.  24.  13.  Bhodopeius,  Ovid. 
Met.  X.  .50.  He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  Apollodor.  i.  9. 
16.  and  saved  them  from  the  Sirens  by  his  melody,  lb.  25. 
Having  lost  his  wife  Eurydice  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  he  went 
down  to  the  infernal  regions,  where,  by  the  sound  of  his  harp, 
he  charmed  all  the  shades,  and  even  prevailed  on  Pluto  and 
Proserpine  to  permit  Eurydice  to  return  with  him  to  the  upper 
world ;  on  the  express  condition,  that  he  should  not  look 
back  on  her,  till  she  reached  the  regions  of  light.  But  Avhen 
they  were  approaching  the  surface  of  the  earth,  he  looked 
back,  and  Eurydice  instantly  vanished  from  his  sight.  He 
tried  to  sooth  his  grief  by  lamenting  his  loss  in  mournful 
strains,  and  always  avoided  any  future  conjugal  connection. 
On  which  account  the  Thracian  matrons,  while  celebrating 
the  sacred  rites  of  Bacchus,  are  said  to  have  torn  him  in 
pieces,  Virg.  G.  iv.  453. — 527.  Ovid  adds  another  cause  for 
this  cruelty,  3Iet.  x.  83.  Bacchus  punished  the  matrons  by 
turning  them  into  trees,  lb.  xi.  67. 

Among  the  various  objects  of  Apollo's  love,  beside  those 
already  mentioned,  the  following  are  the  most  remarkable  : — 
DAPHNE,  the  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus,  Avho,  praying  to 
the  gods  to  rescue  her  from  his  pursuit,  was  changed  into  a 
laurel,  Ov.  Met.  i.  452. — 562.  Cyrene,  another  daughter 
of  Peneus,  who,  being  carried  by  Apollo  into  that  part  of 
Africa,  afterwards  called  Cyrcndica,  brought  forth  Arist^eus, 

*  When  Dionysius  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse  ordered  a  golden  beard  to  be  taken  from 
the  statue  of  ^sculapius  at  Epidaurus,  he  said  it  was  not  proper  for  the  son  to  have 
a  beard,  when  in  all  the  temples  the  father  was  without  one.  With  the  same  irreligion 
he  took  off  a  golden  cloak  from  the  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  saying  with  a  jeer, 
that  a  golden  cloak  was  heavy  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter  ;  and  put  on  it  a  wooden 
cloak,  which  he  said  was  fit  for  all  seasons,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii.  34. 
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Justm.  xiii.  *].  who  built  there  a  city,  which  he  named  after 
his  mother,  Ih, 

ARlSTiEUS,  or  Battiis,  reigned  in  Arcadia,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  discovered  the  art  of  breeding  bees,  and  of 
making  honey,  Ih.  He  fell  in  love  with  EiirycCice,  the  wife 
of  Orpheus,  and  was  the  occasion  of  her  death,  P'irg.  G. 
iv.  457.  on  which  account  his  bees  were  destroyed ;  but  he 
recovered  them,  after  appeasing  her  shade. 

The  chief  male  favourites  of  Apollo  were,  the  boy  HYA- 
CINTHUS,  whom  he  slew  by  accident  with  a  quoit,  and  changed 
into  a  flower,  hence  called  the  Hyacinth,  Ovid.  Met.  x.  185. 
&c,  and  CYPARISSUS,  turned  into  a  cypress,  lb.  106. — 
143.  &c. 

AjDollo,  being  challenged  by  MARSYAS  the  Satyr  to  a  con- 
test about  skill  in  music,  and  having  vanquished  him,  flayed 
him  alive,  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  383.  Marsyas  shed  such  a  quantity 
of  blood  that  he  was  changed  into  a  river  in  Phrygia,  of  the 
same  name,  lb.  400.  Marsyas  is  said  to  have  invented  the 
flute,  [tihki,)  Ovid.  Fast,  vi."  697. 

MIDAS  King  of  Phr3'gia  having  given  the  preference  to 
Pan,  in  a  contest  between  Pan  and  Apollo  about  skill  in  playing 
the  flute,  Apollo  punished  his  folly  and  stupidity,  by  changing 
his  ears  into  those  of  an  ass,  Ovid.  Met.  xi.  175.  This  defect 
Midas  was  anxious  to  conceal ;  but  it  was  discovered  by  his 
barber,*  lb.  180. 

Apollo  and  Neptune  undertook  to  build  the  walls  of  Troy 
for  Laomedon,  king  of  that  cit3^  But  when  the  work  was 
finished,  Laomedon  refused  the  jDromised  hire,  on  which 
account  Apollo  sent  a  pestilence  on  the  inhabitants  j  and 
Neptune,  having  deluged  the  country  with  M'ater,  sent  a  hvige 
fish  which  destroyed  the  people.  Laomedon,  having  consulted 
the  oracle  of  Apollo  how  to  be  freed  from  these  calamities, 
was  told,  that  a  virgin  chosen  by  lot  must  be  exposed  to  be 
devoured  by  the  monster.  The  lot  fell  on  his  own  daughter 
Hesione^  who  was  freed  by  Hercules,  Ovid.  Met.  xi.  211. 
The  walls  of  Troy  are  said  to  have  been  reared  by  the  music 
of  Apollo's  harp,  whence  he  is  called  TROJiE  Cynthius  auc- 
TOR,  Firg.  G.  iii.  36. 

Although  SOL,  {y\io%,)  the  sun,  be  often  confounded  with 
Apollo,  yet  he  is  commonly  consid.  red  as  a  different  divinity, 

*  The  slave  not  daring  to  divulge  what  he  had  seen,  yet  unable  altogether  to  keep 
the  secret,  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  into  which  he  whispered  it,  and  having  again 
covered  the  hole  witli  earth  departed.  Some  rushes  sprung  up  in  the  place,  which, 
being  agitated  by  the  wind,  uttered  the  same  words  which  the  slave  had  repeated, 
Midas  /las  the  ears  of  an  ass. 
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the  son  o^  Hyperion  and  Then,  both  children  of  Coelus  or 
Ouranos  and  Terra,  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  192.  whence  HYPERION 
is  put  for  the  sun,  Ih.  viii.  564.  LUNA,  the  moon,  was  the 
sister  of  Sol,  and  also  Aurora,  the  morning.  Sol  was 
represented  in  a  juvenile  form,  having  his  head  surrounded 
with  rays,  and  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses, 
attended  by  the  hours  and  by  the  seasons. 

The  sun  was  worshipped  by  the  Persians  imder  the  name  of 
MITHRAS,  and  by  the  Egyptians  under  the  name  of  Osiris. 

Various  amours  of  Sol  are  recorded.  Leucothoe,  daughter 
of  Orchamus  King  of  Persia,  deceived  by  him  under  the  form 
of  her  mother,  and  being  detected  by  the  nymph  Clyti^,  her 
lival,  was  by  her  father  buried  alive,  and  turned  by  Sol  into  a 
frankincense-tree,  Ovid.  Met.  iv,  211. — 255.  Clifti^,  behig 
deserted  by  Sol,  pined  away  with  her  eyes  constantly  hxed  on 
the  sun,  and  was  at  last  turned  into  a  sunflower,  lb.  2/0. 
called  Heliotropium,  because  it  always  turns  toAvard  the 
sun.     By  Clymene,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,   Sol 

had   Phaeton    or    Phaethon,  lb.  i.  7^6. By   Perseis, 

the  sister  of  Clymene,  Sol  had  Aeetes  or  jlLctes,  King  of  Col- 
chis J  Pasiphae,  who  married  Minos  King  of  Crete  ;  and 
Circe. 

The  reality  of  PHAETON'S  descent  being  questioned  by 
ElJfiphns,  son  of  Jupiter  and  lo,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  7^8.  Phaeton 
demanded  of  Sol  a  pledge  to  prove  his  relation.  Sol  swore  by 
the  Stygian  lake,  (an  oath  which  the  gods  never  violated,)  that 
he  would  grant  whatever  Phaeton  asked  ;  whereupon  Phaeton 
asked  the  direction  of  his  father's  chariot  for  one  day.  Sol 
repented  of  his  promise,  and  used  every  argument  possible  to 
dissuade  Phaeton  from  insisting  on  the  performance  of  it,  but 
in  vain.  Phaeton  accordingly  mounts  the  chariot  of  the  sun  ; 
but  unable  to  manage  the  horses,  he  was  driven  from  his 
course ;  by  which  means  the  heaven  and  earth  were  set  on  fire, 
and  would  have  been  consumed,  had  not  .lupiter  struck 
Phaeton  with  a  thunderbolt,  who  fell  into  the  river  Eridanus 
or  Po.  The  nymphs  of  Italy  buried  him  ;  and  his  sisters, 
{Phaetontiades,  v.  -Mes,  He'liddes,)  lamented  his  death  till 
they  were  turned  into  alder  or  poplar  trees,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  1. 
hence  these  trees  are  said  to  have  first  grown  on  the  banks  of 
the  Po,  Liican.  ii.  410.  They  were  supposed  to  distil  amber. 
By  the  conflagration  of  Phaeton  the  Ethiopians  are  supposed 
to  have  contracted  their  black  colour,  and  the  deserts  of 
Lybia  to  have  been  formed,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  235. 

PASIPHiVE,  wife  of  Minos  King  of  Crete,  having  neglected 
to  perform  sacred  rites  to  Venus,  was  by  that  goddess  inspired 
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with  an  unnatural  passion  for  a  bull,  which  she  gratified  by 
the  assistance  of  Daedalus,  and  produced  a  monster  called  the 
Minotaur,  having  the  head  of  a  bull  and  the  body  of  a  man. 
The  Minotaur  was  shut  up  in  the  labyrinth  which  Diedalus 
made,  and  fed  on  human  flesh.  This  fable  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  an  intrigue  which  Pasiphae  had  with  one 
Taurus,  the  secretary  of  Minos,  whom  she  met  at  the  house 
of  Dffidalus,  and  brought  forth  twins,  one  of  whom  was  like 
Minos  and  the  other  like  Taurus.  Pasiphae  had  several 
children  by  Minos  ;  namely,  Deucalion,  Androgeos,  Ariadne, 
and  Phcedra,  of  whom  mention  will  be  made  hereafter. 

CIRCE  was  the  most  famous  sorceress  of  ancient  times. 
She  married  a  Sarniatian  prince,  whom  she  killed  by  her 
drugs,  that  she  alone  might  enjoy  the  sovereignty.  But  being 
expelled  for  her  cruelty,  she  fled  into  Italy,  and  settled  at 
Circceum,  where  she  fell  in  love  with  the  sea-god  Glaucus  ; 
but  perceiving  his  passion  for  Scylla,  a  sea-nymph,  by  infusing 
the  juice  of  poisonous  herbs  into  the  water  in  which  Scylla 
bathed,  and  by  repeating  certain  charms,  she  turned  her  into  a 
sea-monster.  Virgil  confounds  this  Scylla  with  another  of 
the  same  name,  the  daughter  of  Nisus,  Niseis,  -idis.  King  of 
Megara,  Eel.  vi.  74.  who,  falling  in  love  with  Minos  while  he 
besieged  her  father's  capital,  cut  off  from  her  father's  head, 
when  he  was  asleep,  a  hair,  on  which  his  fate  depended.  Thus 
Nisus  was  vanquished  by  Minos.  Scylla  met  Avith  the  just 
punishment  of  her  treachery.  Being  treated  with  contempt 
by  Minos,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea  and  was  changed 
into  a  fish,  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  8.  &c.  Pausanias  relates,  that 
Minos  ordered  her  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  that  her 
body  was  cast  on  shore  upon  a  promontory  of  Argolis,  called 

from  her  Sci/llceum,  near  Traozene,  ii.  34. Circe  afterwards 

became  enamoured  of  PIC  US,  the  son  of  Saturn  and  King  of 
Latium,  who,  for  his  fidelity  to  his  wife  Venilia,  was  changed 
by  Circe  into  a  woodpecker,  (picus,)  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  320. — 
396.  Circe  is  called  by  Virgil  the  wife  of  Picus,  because  she 
wished  to  be  so,  JiLn.  vii.  189. 

AURORA,  the  goddess  of  the  morning,  was  the  sister  of 
Sol.  Some  make  her  the  daughter  of  Pallas,  one  of  the  giants, 
whence  she  was  called  Pallantius,  v.  -tis,  Ovid.  Met.  xv. 
191 .  Avirora  married  Astraeus,  one  of  the  Titans,  and  brought 
foi'th  the  winds  and  stars,  whence  the  winds  are  called  ^s^ra•^ 
fratres,  the  Astrean  brothers,  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  545.  She  fell 
in  love  with  ORION,  a  giant  of  immense  size,  whom  she 
carried  to  Delos,  where  he  was  killed  by  the  arrows  of  Diana 
for  offering  violence  to  Ojns,  one  of  her  nymphs,  or,  as  Horace 

says. 
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says,  to  Diana  herself,  od.  iii.  4.  71.  Orion  is  said  by  Ovid  to 
have  been  the  companion  of  Diana,  and  killed  by  the  bite  of  a 
scorpion  set  on  him  by  Tellus  to  punish  him  for  his  pride. 
Orion,  after  his  death,  was  ranked  among  the  constellations, 
with  his  girdle  and  sword,  hence  called  Ensifer,  and  Arniatus 
Aui'o,  because  that  constellation  contains  several  bright  stars, 
Virg.  Mn.  iii.  517. ;   Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  294. 

AURORA  or  Eos  is  represented  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  rose 
or  saffron  coloured  horses,  M'ith  rosy  fingers,  opening  the 
gates  of  the  east  and  chasing  the  stars  from  the  sky,  pouring 
dew  upon  the  earth,  and  making  the  roses  grow. 

VI.  DIANA  was  the  goddess  of  the  woods  and  of  hunting, 
and  the  protectress  of  virgins  ;  called  Diana  on  earth,  Luna 
in  heaven,  and  Hecate  or  Proserpina  in  hell  ;  hence  triplex 
Diana,  Ovid.  ep.  xii.  J9.  She  is  represented  as  a  tall  beauti- 
ful virgin,  having  something  masculine  in  her  appearance, 
dressed  in  buskins,  with  a  quiver  on  her  shoulder,  her  clothes 
girt,  chasing  deer  or  other  animals,  attended  by  nymphs. 

LUNA  (called  also  Pho:be,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  11.)  is  often 
considered  as  a  different  deity  from  Diana.  Luna  is  said  to 
have  fallen  in  love  with  a  beautiful  youth  called  ENDYMION, 
while  he  Avas  sleeping  on  Latinos,  a  mountain  in  Caria. 

Diana  had  a  splendid  temple  at  Ephesus,  Herodot.  i.  26. 
and  in  the  Chersonesiis  Taurica^  where  human  victims,  chiefly 
strangers  wrecked  on  the  coast,  were  offered  up  on  her  altar, 
Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  4.  63.  hence  called  placahVis  ara  Dian^e, 
Virg.  u^n.Vii.'JQA.  These  liorrid  rites  Avere  instituted  by 
Thoas  King  of  the  Tauri.  Diana  was  called  by  different 
names  from  the  places  where  she  Avas  chiefly  Avorshipped, 
Delia,  Cynthia,  nemoralis,  Aricia,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  59. 
Taurica,  &c. 

VII.  MERCURIUS,  Mercury,  Avas  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 

Maia,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  and  Pleione,  daughter  of 
Oceanus,  hence  called  Atlantis  Pleioncsque  nepos,  Ovid. 
Met.  ii.  743.  so  Horace,  od.  i.  10.  1.  and  Atlantiades,  -dee, 
Ovid.  ib.  627.  from  Atlas,  his  grandfather  by  the  mother's 
side,  Virg.  jEn.  iv.  258. 

Maia  Avas  one  of  the  seven  sisters  Avho  were  converted  into 
the  stars,  called  the  seven  stars,  Pleiades,  vel  Pliades,  Ovid. 
Vast.  iv.  1G9.  or  Vergille,  from  their  rising  in  the  spring, 
also  Atlantides,  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  Virg.  G.i.  221.  Avhere 
Maia  is  named  as  one  of  them,  225.  and  hence  called  by  Ovid 

Pleias,  Met.  i.  670. Maia  brought  forth  Mercury  on  the 

top 
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top  of  Cyllene,  a  mountain  in  Arcadia,  whence  he  is  called 
Cyllbnius,  and  the  planet  Mercury,  ignis  Cyllenius,  Virg. 
G.  i.  337. 

Mercury  was  the  messenger  of  Jupiter  and  of  the  other 
gods,  hence  called  interpres  Divum,  Virg.  iEn.  iv.  356.  and 
hence  his  Greek  name  'Ep/nij^,  Interpres,  Diodor.  v.  Jb.  the 
god  of  eloquence,  the  patron  of  merchants,  the  inventor  of  the 
lyre ;  the  protector  of  poets  or  men  of  genius,  of  musicians, 
wrestlers,  the  conductor  of  departed  ghosts  to  their  proper 
mansions,  Horat.  od.  i.  10.  IJ. ;  also  the  god  of  ingenuity  and 
of  theft,  lb.  13.  &c.  Mercury  is  said  to  have  taught  the 
Egyptians  laws  and  letters.  He  was  called  by  them  THOTH, 
which  name  they  gave  to  the  first  month  of  the  year,  Cic.  Nat. 
D.\n.22 

Mercury  was  represented  with  a  petasus  or  winged  cap ; 
talaria,  or  winged  sandals  for  his  feet;  and  a  caduceus  or 
wand,  having  two  serpents  twisted  round  it.  It  is  called 
Virga  AUREA,  Horat.  od.  i.  10.  18.  or  horrida,  lb.  24.  16. 
according  as  the  offices  it  performed  were  agreeable  or  not  j 
hence  Mercury  is  called  Caducifer,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  709. 

Images  of  Mercury  (Herm.*:  trimci,  shapeless  posts  with  a 
head  of  Mercury  on  them)  used  to  be  erected  where  several 
roads  met,  to  point  out  the  way ;  on  sepulchres,  in  the 
porches  of  temples  and  houses,  JVep.  Akibiad.  3. 

PAN,  the  god  of  shepherds,  was  the  son  of  Mercury  and 
the  nymph  Dryope,  or  of  Jupiter  and  Thymbris.  He  is  said 
to  have  taught  Apollo  the  art  of  prophec)^,  and  was  chiefly 
worshipped  in  Arcadia.  His  sacred  rites  were  brought  into 
Italy  by  Evander.  He  was  represented  with  two  small  horns 
on  his  head,  his  face  ruddy,  his  thighs  and  legs  rough  with 
hair,  having  the  tail  and  feet  of  a  goat ;  hence  he  is  called 
Semicaper,  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  315.  He  first  invented  the  pipe, 
Virg.  Eel.  ii.  32.  according  to  Ovid  from  the  sound  of  the 
reeds  into  which  Syrinx,  a  nymph  whom  he  loved,  was  trans- 
formed, Met.  i.  705. 

Similar  in  form  to  Pan  were  the  Satyri,  Satyrs,  rural 
demigods  of  uncertain  origin,  having  the  horns,  ears,  and  feet 
of  goats,  the  rest  human  ;  remarkable  for  their  nimbleness, 
cunning,  loquacity,  playfulness,  and  amorous  dispositions. 
Pausanias,  on  the  faith  of  a  certain  navigator,  mentions  men 
with  tails  resembling  Satyrs,  i.  23.  These  Ptolemy  places  in 
India,  vii.  2. 

Faunus,  the  son  of  Pious,  and  Sylvanus,  two  other  rural 
deities,  were  of  the  same  description  with  the  Satyrs,  hence 
the  Nymphs,  Fauns,  Satyrs  Panes,  and  Sylvani  are  com- 
monly 
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iiionly  joined,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  192.  Faunus  was  a  prophetic 
god,  and  had  an  oracle  in  the  grove  of  Alhiinca  near  Tibur, 
Virg.  ^n.  vii.  81.  Servius  says  Faunus  was  the  first  who 
built  a  temple  in  Italy,  (iience  called  Fanum,)  Virg.  G.  i.  10. 
He  is  represented  as  the  guardian  of  learned  men,  Horat.  od. 

ii.  17-  27. Piin  was  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  sudden 

frights  or  causeless  alarms,  from  him  called  panict  terrores, 
Dionys.  v.  16. 

Connected  with  these  rural  deities  were,  PALES,  the  god- 
dess of  shepherds,  Virg.  G.m.  1.  and  294.  (whose  festival, 
Palilia,  was  celebrated  on  the  21st  April,  the  day  on  which 
Rome  was  founded,  Ovid.  Fust.  iv.  7-1  •)  'I'^d  Chloris  or 
Flora,  the  goddess  of  flowers,  and  the  wife  of  Zephyrus, 
Ovid.  Fust.  V.  195.  &c. 

The  rural  gods,  the  Fauns  and  SatjTS  :  the  river  gods,  the 
Nymphs  or  female  deities  presiding  over  particular  parts  of  the 
earth ;  the  Lares,  or  domestic  gods ;  the  Genii,  or  divinities 
Avhich  took  care  of  each  individual,  were  all  called  Semidei, 
Demigods,  Ovid,  in  Ihiii,  80. ;  or  in  allusion  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  ranks  among  the  Romans,  plehs  snperum^  lb.  vel 
Dii  minorum  gentium,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  supreme 
gods  called  Dn  Nobiles,  Dii  majorum  gestium,  potentes 
CoelicolcE,  &c.  /(/.  diet.  i.  172. 

Vlll.  BACCHUS,  the  god  of  wine,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter 
by  Semele,  daughter  of  Cadmus,  hence  he  is  called  Theban.e 
SEMELEs  PUER,  Horut.  od.  i.  19.  2.  Thyonens  Semeleius, 
lb.  17.  23.  Proles  Sbmeleia,  Ovid.  Met.  v.  329.  and  Deus 
Ogygius,  Ovid,  epist.  x.  48.  Semele,  at  the  instigation  of 
Juno,  who  accosted  her  under  the  form  of  her  nurse  Beroe, 
requested  of  Jupiter,  that  he  would  visit  her  in  all  his  majesty, 
as  he  did  Juno ;  which  Jupiter,  having  sworn  by  the  river 
Styx  that  he  would  grant  whatever  she  should  ask,  could  not 
refuse,  although  he  foresaw  the  consequences.  Accordingly 
he  came  to  her  in  a  cloud,  attended  with  lightnings  and 
thimderbolts.  Thus  Semele  Avas  burnt  up,  and  the  revenge 
of  Juno  was  gratified.  The  infant,  not  yet  come  to  maturity, 
was  taken  out  of  the  womb  of  Semele,  and  sewed  up  in  the 
thigh  of  Jupiter  till  the  due  time  was  completed,*  Ovid.  Met. 
iii.  260.-312. 

Bacchus 

*  Hence  Bacchus  was  called  Ignigena,  Satus  iferum,  et  bhnatcr,  lb.  iv.  12.  his 
genitus,  Ovid.  Trist.  v.  3.  26.  also  DITMYRAMBUS,  (q.  5is  dvpas  a/x^aiy^v,  bis 
vitae  purtas  transiens,)  whence  songs  in  praise  of  Bacchus  were  called  Dithyuambi, 
or  any  poems  composed  in  a  bold  sublime  style,  Horat.  od.  iv.  2. ;  Cic.  oral.  iii.  48. 

(jiohna 
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Bacchus  discovered  the  use  of  wine,  and  the  art  of  prodiicing 
drink  from  barley  ;  whence  he  was  worshipped  as  the  god  of 
wine,  JDiodor.  iv.  2.  He  is  said  first  to  have  yoked  oxen, 
whence  he  was  represented  with  horns,  lb.  4.  msigjiis  cornit, 
Ovid.  Art.  iii.  348. 

Bacchus  is  said  to  have  conquered  India,  and  to  have 
employed  three  years  in  that  expedition ;  whence  a  festival 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  him  at  the  end  of  every  third 
year,  called  Sacra  Trieterica,  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  58/.  orOuGiA, 
{airo  T//S  opyip,  a  furore,)  chiefly  by  women  called  Bacch.e, 
Thj/ades,  Mcenades,  who  ran  up  and  down  the  mountains  in 
a  frantic  manner,  covered  with  a  doe's  skin,  having  in  their 
hands  a  spear,  bound  at  the  point  with  ivy-leaves,  {thyrsus,) 
Virg.  Eel.  V.  31.  whence  some  derive  the  name  of  orgies, 
{ciTTo  twv  opcwv  ;  a  montihus.) 

The  chief  attendant  of  Bacchus  was  vSilenus,  his  nurse  and 
preceptor,  commonly  represented  as  a  jolly  old  man,  riding  on 
an  ass,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  almost  always  intoxicated, 
Virg.  Eel.  vi.  14.  ;  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  26.  followed  by  satyrs  and 
bacchanals,*  lb.  25. 

To  the  splendid  return  of  Bacchus  from  India  is  ascribed  the 
origin  of  triumphs,  Diodor.  iv.  5.  whence  he  was  named  Thri- 
AMBOs,  i.  e.  triump/iiis,  lb.  On  this  occasion  also  he  is  said 
to  have  erected  theatres,  and  to  have  instituted  musical 
entertainments,  lb.  and  iii.  64. 

Besides  the  descendants  of  Jupiter  already  mentioned,  there 
were  many  others,  called  Heroes,  heroes,  or  men  who, 
on  account  of  their  superior  merit,  were  thought  worthy  of 
being  ranked  among  the  gods. 

Jupiter  having  fallen  in  love  with  EUROPA,  the  daughter 
of  Agenor  King  of  Sidon,  to  gain  her  afitction,  transformed 
himself  into  a  bull  of  wonderful  whiteness,  and  while  Europa 
was  gathering  flowers  in  a  meadow  near  the  sea-shore,  min- 
gled with  her  father's  bullocks.     The  virgin,  attracted  by  the 

[poema  dithyramVicum.  Cic.  de  Opt.  Gen.  Orat.  i.  which  some  derive  from  5ia 
pn-,  and  dpiafxfios,  triiimphus,  i.  e.  a  triumphal  song.) 

Bacchus  was  named  by  the  Greeks  Dionysus,  v.  -ins,  by  the  Latins,  LIBER 
PATER,  and  by  the  Egyptians,  Osinis. 

*  Some  peasants  having  taken  Silenus  while  overpowered  with  wine,  brought  him 
to  JMIUAS  King  of  Phrygia,  who  entertained  him  hospitably,  and  restored  him  to 
Bacchus.  The  god  in  return  promised  to  grant  IMidas  any  thing  he  should  desire. 
Widas  asked  that  whatever  he  touched  might  be  turned  into  gold.  But  he  soon 
repented  his  choice,  when  he  perceived  even  his  meat  and  drink  converted  into  gold ; 
and  begged  that  Bacchus  would  withdraw  the  gift.  Bacchus  assented,  and  bid  him 
bathe  in  the  river  Pactolus.  Midas  did  so,  and  the  golden  virtue  went  from  him 
into  the  river  j  whence  its  sand  was  turned  into  gold,  Ovid.  Met.  xi.  90. — 145. 

beauty 
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beauty  of  the  bull,  and  encouraged  by  his  placid  aspect, 
approached  and  ventured  to  stroke  him  with  her  hands.  She 
even  had  the  courage,  in  the  playfulness  of  youth,  to  get  on 
his  back.  The  god,  at  first  putting  only  the  soles  of  his  feet  in 
the  water,  then  by  little  and  little  going  further,  carried  his 
prize  through  the  sea  to  Crete,*  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  840.  &c.  There 
resuming  his  real  form,  Jupiter  declared  his  passion  ;  and  Eu- 
ropa  became  by  him  the  mother  of  MINOS,  SARPEDON,  and 
RHxVDAMANTHUS.  From  her  thc^t  part  of  the  world  is 
said  to  have  been  called  which  still  bears  her  name,  Horat. 
od.  iii.  27.  75 •  5  Herodot.  iv.  45. 

Europa  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  carried  off  by 
Cretan  merchants,  i.  2.  After  her  amour  with  Jupiter,  she 
married  Asteriiis  King  of  Crete,  who,  having  no  children  of  his 
own,  adopted  her  sons  by  Jupiter,  and  at  his  death  left  the 
crown  to  Minos,  the  eldest  of  them.  Minos,  assisted  by  his 
brother  Rhadamantlms,  drew  up  a  body  of  laws  for  the  Cre- 
tans, which  were  much  admired  for  their  justice,  and  served 
as  a  model  for  the  future  legislators  of  Greece,  Diodor.  iv.  60. 
V.  78.  and  79.  After  death  they  were  both  constituted  judges 
of  the  infernal  regions  together  with  ^Eacus.  Minos  is  most 
frequently  mentioned  under  that  character  ;  and  hence  called 
Arbiter  Gortvnius,  Virg.  JIi,n.  vi.  432.  and  56(3.  ;  Horat. 
od.  iv.  7'  21.  ii.  13. 22.  Minos  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of 
the  Greeks  who  established  a  naval  power.  He  thus  reduced 
under  his  subjection  the  Cycirides,  and  most  of  the  islands  of 
the  iEgean  sea.  But  this  Minos,  the  husband  of  Pasiphfie,  is 
said  by  Diodorus  to  have  been  the  grandson  of  the  former 
Minos,  iv.  60. 

SARPEDON,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  seize  the  sceptre 
of  Minos,  fled  to  Caria,  where  he  built  the  city  of  Miletus. 
Sarpedon  became  King  of  Lycia,  whence  his  spear  is  called 
LvciA  HASTA,  Ovid.  ep.  i.  19.  He  assisted  Priam  against  the 
Greeks,  and  was  slain  by  Patroclus,  Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  255.; 
Virg.  jEn.  i.  100.  x.  471.  But  this  Sarpedon  is  also  thought 
to  have  been  a  different  person  from  the  former. 

^ACUS  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  by  /Egina,  the  daughter  of 
Asopus,  the  son  of  Neptune.  He  became  king  of  an  island  in 
the  Saronic  gulf;  'which  he  named  ALglna,  from  his  mother. 
It  was  anciently  called  (Enopia,  Ovid.  Met.  vii.  473.     iEilcus 

*  AgExor  sent  his  sons,  Phanix,  Cilix,  and  Cadmus,  in  quest  of  their  sister,  with 
a  charge  not  to  return  without  her.  They  therefore,  after  a  fruitless  search,  settled 
in  different  places.  Cilix  gave  name  to  Cilicia,  and  Phwnix  to  Phoenicia  ;  whence 
the  Carthaginians,  as  having  come  from  Phoenicia,  were  called  Pa.si,Hygin.  178. ; 
Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n.  i.  302.  Hence  also  Carthat^'e  is  called  Jgejwris  nrljs,  lb.  338. 
and  Arces  ^genorea,  Sil.  i.  14.  xvii.  201.  and  Hannibal,  ^genomts  ductor,  lb.  396. 

is 
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is  called  Asopiddes,  from  his  grandfather,  lb.  484.  His  sub- 
jects were  called  MyrmidoNes,  («  /i7'/)/ti;Ke5, /onm'c^,  ants  ; 
which  are  said  to  have  been  converted  into  armed  men  by 
Jupiter,  at  the  desire  of  iEacns,  Hi/gin.  52.  or  rather  because 
the  inhabitants  of  ^^gina  resembled  these  animals  in  industry, 
Ovid.  Met.  vii.  954.)  which  name  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
soldiers  of  his  descendant  Achilles,  Virg.  ^n.  ii.  7-  and  to  the 
Greeks  in  general,  lb,  252.  785.  xi.  403.  Servius  says,  they 
were  so  called  from  a  king  Myrmidon,  lb. 

yEacus  had  two  sons  by  the  nymph  Endeis,  the  daughter  of 
the  Centaur  Chiron,  Peleus,  the  father  of  Achilles,  and  Tela- 
MON,  the  father  of  Ajax.  He  had  a  third  called  Phocus, 
Ovid.  Met.  vii.  477-  by  Psamuth^,  one  of  the  Nereids,  whose 
sons  gave  name  to  Phocis,  Paiisan.  ii.  29.  x.  1 .  and  30.  He  was 
slain  by  his  brothers,  who  on  that  account  were  obliged  to 
leave  ^Egina.     Telamon  became  King  of  Salamis,  and  Peleus 

of  Thessaly. Not  only  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  ^Eacus, 

but  also  his  descendants,  were  called  tEacid^,  Ovid.  Met.  xiii. 
33.  Thus  Pyrrhus  King  of  Epirus,  Cic.  Divin.n.  56.;  Philip 
or  Perseus  of  Macedon,  Virg.  ^n.  vi.  840. ;  and  even  his 

soldiers,    Ovid.  Met.  viii.  4. ^acus,    on    account   of  his 

justice,  was  appointed  a  judge  in  the  infernal  regions,  Ovid.  ib. 
I87.  with  his  brothers  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus.  After 
his  death  he  received  divine  honours.  Herodot.  v.  89.  The 
Athenians  built  a  temple  to  him,  Ib.  and  before  the  battle  of 
Salamis  the  Greeks  particularly  invoked  his  assistance,  Ib. 
viii.  64. 

The  other  descendants  of  Jupiter  will  be  mentioned  here- 
after in  the  history  of  the  countries  where  they  settled. 


The  Brothers  0/ Jupiter. 

1.  NEPTUNE,  the  god  of  the  sea,  dissatisfied  with  his  part 
of  the  empire,  conspired  with  the  other  gods  to  dethrone 
Jupiter ;  but  his  attempt  was  frustrated,  and  he  was  con- 
demned to  build  the  walls  of  Troy,  whence  they  are  called 
3Ioenia  Neptunia,  Propert.  iii.  9.  41.  and  the  citj?^,  Neptunia 
Troja,  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  625. 

Neptune  married  Amphitrite,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus,  by 
whom  he  had  TRITON,  who  became  a  powerful  sea-god, 
Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  919. ;  Virg.  Mn.  i.  144.  the  attendant  and 
trumpeter  of  Neptune,  using  a  shell  instead  of  a  trumpet, 
Ovid.  Met.  i.  333.  in  his  upper  parts  resembling  a  man,  and 
in  the  lower    a  fish,  sometimes  represented  as  riding  in  a 

chariot. 
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chariot,  Oi'id.  ep.  vii.  50.  Other  sea-gods  were  also  called 
Tritons,  Plrg.  jEn.  v.  8*24. 

By  Phcenice  Neptune  had  PROTEUS,  who  is  said  hy  others 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  Proteus  obtained 
from  Neptune  the  power  of  foretelling  future  events,  and  of 
assumnig  any  shape,  Tlrg.  G.  iv.  387.  &c.  ;  Ovid.  Met.  viii. 
730.  so  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  bind  him ;  hence 
Mutahilior  Proteo,  for  a  cunning  or  fickle  person.  Proteus 
was  the  keeper  of  Neptime's  sea-calves,  (phoca:,)  Virg.  G.  iv. 
395.  which  Horace  calls  the  flock  of  Proteus,  Od.  i.  2.  8. 
Diodorus  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  fable  concerning  his  ver- 
satility to  the  custom  of  the  Egyptian  kings  having  the  figures 
of  difterent  animals  painted  on  their  crowns,  i.  62. 

NEREUS  also  was  the  son  of  Neptune  by  Canac^ ;  but 
others  make  him  the  son  of  Pontus  and  Terra,  and  represent 
him  as  the  most  ancient  of  the  gods  ;  hence  he  is  called 
grandcevus,  Virg.  G.  iv.  392.  Nereus  possessed  the  same 
gift  of  prophecy  Avith  Proteus,  Horat.  od.  i.  15.  5.  and  also 
the  power  of  changing  his  form.  He  had  by  his  wife  Doris 
fifty  daughters,  called  Nereides,  sea-nymphs,  the  chief  of 
which  were,  Thetis,  Doto^  Galatea,  Ca/i/pso,  Panope  or 
Panopea,  Melite,  Sec.  Virg.  G.  iv.  338.  Al^h.  v.  825.  Ovid 
calls  them  a  hundred  sisters,  Fast.  vi.  499.  Nereus  is  often 
put  for  the  sea,  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  35.  ;    Ovid.  Met.  i.  187. 

PHORCUS  M-as  another  son  of  Neptune  by  the  nymph 
Thesea,  or  of  Pontus  and  Terra.  Phorcus  was  the  father 
of  the  Gorgons,  Medusa,  Euryule,  and  Stheiio,  monstrous 
females,  having  snakes  instead  of  hair,  teeth  as  large  as  those 
of  swine,  brazen  hands  and  brazen  wings.  They  turned  those 
who  looked  at  them  into  stone.  They  had  but  one  eye  among 
them  A^hich  they  used  alternately,  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  77^-  They 
are  called  Phoreijdes,  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  77^-  ;  or  Phorcipiuies, 
lb.  v.  230.  The  inferior  sea-deities  are  called  Chorus  vel 
exercitus  Phorci,  Virg.  /En.  v.  8.  240.  and  824.  Another  son 
of  Neptune  was  Glaucus,  the  favourite  of  Circe,  whose 
figure  and  transformation  into  a  sea-god  we  have,  as  described 
by  himself,  Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  900. 

One  of  the  constant  attendants  of  Neptune  was  Pal.emon, 
the  son  of  Athamas  and  Ino  or  Leucothea,  the  nurse  of  Bac- 
chus, hence  Ino  us  Palemox,  Virg.  JEn.  v.  823.  called  by 
the  Romans  Portumxus,  the  god  who  presided  over  har- 
bours; and  his  mother,  Matuta,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  485. — 
545.  &c. 

Neptune  is  represented  with  a  trident  in  his  right  hand  and 
a  dolphin  in  his  left,  one  of  his  feet  resting  on  a  part  of  a  ship  ; 
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his  aspect  majestic  and  serene  :  sometimes  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  sea-horses,*  with  a  triton  on  each  side.  He  is  called 
/Eg^us,   Virg.  JEn.  iii.  74.  from  ^gcB,  a  town  in  Euboea, 

where  h6  had  a  temple.  Homer.  II.  v.  20. A  horse  is  said 

to  have  sprung  from  a  rent  made  in  a  rock  at  Athens,  by  the 
stroke  of  Neptune's  trident,  Ovid.  3Iet.  vi.  7b. ;  Virg.  G. 
i.  12.  whence  that  animal  was  sacred  to  him;  or  because  he 
first  taught  the  art  of  taming  horses,  Hiodor.  v.  69.  whence 
he  was  named  ^linrwi^  eqiiester,  or  Domitor  equorum,  as 
Messiipus,  his  son,  Virg.  ^n.  vii.  691.  Neptune  was  called 
by  the  Romans  Consus,  or  Neptunus  Equester,  hiv.  i.  9. 
at  whose  festival,  {Consualia)  the  Sabine  virgins  were  carried 
off  by  the  Roman  youth  at  the  command  of  Romulus,  lb.  and 
Strab.  V.  230. 

Neptune  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  earthquakes, 
whence  he  is  called  Ennosig^us,  i.  e.  terram  qiiatiens,  vel 
terra;  quassator,  Juvenal,  x.  183.  ;  and  is  represented  as 
overturning  the  foundations  of  Troy,    Virg.  ^n.  ii.  610. 

II.  PLUTO,  the  god  of  every  thing  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  was  called  also  DIS,f  Virg.  ^n.  vi.  127.  xii.  199. 
ORCUS,  Horat.  od.  ii.  18.  34.  (which  word  is  sometimes 
also  put  for  the  infernal  regions,  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  398.)  and 
Jupiter  Stygius,  lb.  iv.  638.  as  Proserpine,  the  wife  of 
Pluto,  is  called  Juno  Inferna,  lb.  vi.  138.  Pluto  is  said  to 
have  obtained  dominion  of  the  infernal  regions,  from  his  being 
the  first  who  instituted  funeral  obsequies,  Diodor.  v.  69. 

Proserpine  is  sometimes  confovmded  with  Hecate,  daughter 
of  Asteria  and  Perses,  whose  power  Hesiod  extols,  Theog. 
411.  and  Virgil,  ^n.  vi.  247.  She  is  said  by  some  to  have 
been  the  mother  of  MedFa,  and  to  have  first  discovered  the 
properties  of  poisonous  herbs,  which  she  taught  her  daughter, 
Diodor.  iv.  45. 

Albrlcus  represents  Pluto  as  sitting  on  a  throne  of  sulphur, 
holding  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  and  binding  a  soul  with 
his  left.  At  his  feet  was  the  three-headed  dog  CERBERUS, 
and  near  him  the  three  Harpies,  Aiillo,  Ocypete,  and  Celceno, 
ravenous  birds  with  the  face  of  virgins.     From  this  throne  of 

*  In  their  fore  part  they  resembled  horses,  and  in  their  hinder  part  fishes,  .S/«/. 
Theh.  ii.  45. 

t  Plutus  is  called  Dis,  (litis,  contracted  for  dives,  rich ,  as  among  the  Greeks,  TlXomav 
or  riAouTos,  dives,  {quia  residant  omnia  in  terras,  et  oriantur  a  terris,  Clc.  Nat.  D.  ii. 
26.)  But  Plutus,  the  god  of  riches,  was  considered  as  different  from  Pluto. — See 
the  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  called  PluUis. — Hyginus  mentions  a  Plutus,  the  son  of 
Ceres  and  Jasion,  Astron.  ii.  4.  The  Greeks  called  both  the  infernal  regions  and 
the  king  of  them,  'ASijs,  Hades.    The  name  Pluto  is  supposed  to  be  of  later  origin. 

sulphur 
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sulphur  Issued  four  rivers,  called  Lethe^  Cocytus,  Phlegethov, 
and  Acheron ;  and  near  them  was  the  lake  STYX,  which 
others  call  a  river.  Seneca  describes  the  palace  of  Pluto  as 
surrounded  by  two  rivers,  the  Styx  and  Acheron.  On  the 
left  hand  of  Pluto  sat  Proserpine,  with  a  dusky  and  terrible 
countenance.  Near  him  were  the  three  Furies,  Alecto,  Tisi- 
phone,  and  Megcera,  having  their  heads  covered  with  serpents, 
holding  a  whip  in  their  right  hands,  and  snakes  in  their  left, 
Virg.  ^n.  vi.  5/0 ;  also  the  three  Fates,  or  Parca:,  Clotho, 
Lachesis,  and  Atropos,  who  were  supposed  to  determine  the 
life  of  man  by  spinning.  Clotho  held  the  distaff,  Lachesis 
span,  and  Atropos  cut  the  the  thread. 

But  Virgil's  description  of  the  infernal  regions  chiefly  merits 
our  attention.  Before  the  vestibule  he  places  grief,  cares, 
diseases,  old  age,  fear,  famine,  tvant,  death,  labour,  sleep, 
criminal  joys,  war,  the  furies,  and  discord :  in  the  middle, 
dreams,  nestling  among  the  leaves  of  a  huge  shady  elm-tree  : 
in  the  gates.  Centaurs,  Scyllas,  Briareus  the  monster  of 
Lerna,  Chimcera,  Gorgons,  Harpies,  and  the  three-bodied 
Geryon.  From  hence  is  the  way  to  Acheron,  a  muddy  stream, 
which  runs  into  Cocytus.  Here  Charon  plies  his  boat,  in 
which  he  ferries  departed  spirits  over  the  Stygian  lake.  The 
shades  of  such  as  have  not  received  funeral  obsequies  are 
obliged  to  wander  one  hundred  years  along  the  banks  before 
they  are  permitted  to  pass.  The  entrance  on  the  farther  side 
of  Styx  is  guarded  by  the  dog  Cerberus.  Here  are  found  the 
souls  of  infants  ;  then  those  who  have  been  unjustly  con- 
demned ;  and  those  who,  from  the  pressure  of  misfortunes, 
had  killed  themselves.  Not  far  from  thence  are  the  mournful 
2)lains,  possessed  by  hapless  lovers  ;  and  beyond  these,  tke 
residence  of  brave  warriors  who  had  fallen  in  battle. 

Here  the  way  divides  into  two.  That  on  the  right  leads  to 
the  palace  of  Pluto  and  to  Elysium,  or  the  abode  of  the 
blessed  ;  that  on  the  left  to  Tartarus,  or  the  place  of  punish- 
ment for  the  wicked.  Tartanis  is  enclosed  with  a  treble  wall, 
and  surrounded  by  a  rapid  river  of  liquid  flame,  called  Phle- 
gethon.  The  vestibule  or  entrance  is  guarded  by  the  fury 
Tisiphone,  and  a  dreadful  hydra  with  fifty  black  gaping 
mouths. 

Through  Elysium  ran  the  river  Lethe,  or  the  river  offoi  - 
getfulness.  By  drinking  of  it,  the  souls  which  were  destined 
to  animate  new  bodies  forgot  what  had  passed  while  they  were 
formerly  on  earth  :  for  Virgil  supposes,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  that  the  departed  souls  of  men, 
after  enjoying  happiness  in  Elysium  for  a  certain  number  of 

T  2  years 
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years,  and,  after  being  purified  from  the  stain  of  former  guilt, 
were  sent  to  animate  new  bodies  upon  earth.  Whence  the 
poet  makes  Anchises,  while  these  souls  pass  in  review  before 
him,  foretell  to  iEneas  the  character  and  fortune  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  that  are  to  appear  in  Rome. 


II.  Fabulous  History  of  ARGOS  and  MYCEN.E. 

The  first  king  of  Argos  was  INACHUS,  who  gave  name! 
to  the  river  InacJms,  Pausan.  ii.  15.  one  of  the  largest  in 
Greece.  He  had  a  daughter  called  lO ;  who,  being  beloved 
by  Jupiter,  was  converted  by  him  into  a  cow,  Plrg.  JEn. 
vii.  790.  that  she  might  be  concealed  from  Juno  ;  but  Juno, 
perceiving  the  fraud,  asked  her  as  a  present  from  Jupiter,  and 
committed  her  to  the  charge  of  Argus,  a  shepherd  who  had 
a  hundred  eyes,  Ovid,  ii.  58.  &c.  but  he  being  lulled  asleep 
and  slain  by  Mercury,  Ovid.  Met,  i.  625.  lo  was  driven  into 
Egypt  by  a  fury  in  the  shape  of  a  gad-bee,  which  Juno  sent 
to  torment  her.  Having  there  implored  the  assistance  of 
Jupiter,  she  was  restored  to  her  proper  shape,  and  married 
Osiris.  After  her  death  she  was  worshipped  as  a  goddess  by 
the  Egyptians,  under  the  name  of  ISIS,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  588. 
&c.* 

The  son  of  Inachus  was  called  Phoroneus,  whence  lo  is 
named  Phoronis,  -ulis,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  668.  Some  make  Pho- 
roneus the  first  king,  who  is  said  to  have  first  collected  the 
inhabitants,  formerly  dispersed,  into  one  city,  called  from  him 
Phoronicum,  Pausan.  ii.  15. 

APIS,  -isy  V.  -ulis,  the  son  of  Phoroneus,  having  been 
expelled  from  Argos,  fled  into  Egypt,  where,  on  accoimt  of 
his  useful  discoveries,  he  was  worshipped  under  the  figure  of 
an  ox,  under  the  name  of  Osiris  or  Busi7'is.  But  Diodorus 
of  Sicily  gives  a  quite  different  account  of  the  worship  of  Isis 
and  Osiris,  i.  21.  and  22. 

ARGOS,  the  grandson  of  Phoroneus,  gave  name  to  the 
country,  Pausan.  ii.  16.  whence  the  Greeks  were  called 
Argivi.  Strabo  thinks  that  this  name  was  applied  to  all 
the  Greeks,  from  the  preeminence  of  the  city  Argos  at  that 
time,  viii.  371. 

GELANOR  was  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  Inachus  that 


*  Herodotus  makes  Jo  to  have  been  carried  off  to  Egypt  by  some  Phoenician  mer- 
chants ;  and  says  that  some  Greeks  or  Cretans  in  revenge  carried  off  EurOpa,  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Tyre,  i.  1.  and  2. 

reigned 
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reigned  at  Argos.  After  him  DANAUS,  the  son  of  Belus, 
from  Egypt,  became  king,  from  whom  the  Greeks  were  called 
DANAI.* 

Danaus  had  fifty  daughters,  whom  he  had  promised  in  mar- 
riage to  the  fifty  sons  of  his  brother  Jigyptus  King  of  Egypt ; 
but  terrified  by  an  oracle  that  he  should  be  killed  by  one  of  his 
sons-in-law,  he  charged  his  daughters  to  murder  their  hus- 
bands on  the  night  of  the  nuptials ;  which  they  all  did, 
except  HYPERMNESTRA,  who  preserved  her  husband 
LYNCEUS,  Ovid.  ep.  14.;  Horat.od.  iii.  11.  22.  For  this 
crime  they  {Dmimdes)  M'ere  condemned  in  the  infernal  regions 
to  pour  water  for  ever  into  a  vessel  full  of  holes,  Horat.  od.  ib. 

23. ;   Ovid.  Met.  iv.  463. ^They  were  called  Dandides  from 

their  father,  and  Belldes  from  their  grandfather,  Ovid.  Met. 
iv.  462.  also  Inacludes  from  their  great-great-grandfather 
Inachus,  Ovid,  epist.  xiv.  23.  The  daughters  of  Danaus  are 
said  by  Herodotus  to  have  brought  from  Egypt  the  custom 
of  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  ii.  171- 

Hypermnestra  being  brought  to  trial  by  Danaus  for  not 
obeying  his  commands,  was  acquitted  by  the  Argivcs,  on 
which  account  she  dedicated  a  temple  to  Diana,  under  the 
name  of  Peitho,  or  persuasion,  near  which  temple  was  her 
monument  and  that  of  Lynceus.  In  Argos  was  also  a  monu- 
ment of  the  sons  of  .Egyptus,  where  their  heads  were  buried, 
which  the  Danaids  brought  to  their  father ;  for  the  murder 
was  committed  at  Lerna,  where  their  bodies  were  left.  These 
monuments  seem  to  have  been  erected  by  Lynceus,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown  after  the  death  of  Danaus. 

ABx'VS,  the  son  of  Lynceus  and  Hypermnestra,  succeeded, 
whence  Argos  is  called  Abantei  Argi,  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  164. 
He  had  two  sons,  PRCETUS  and  ACRISIUS,  who  contended 
for  the  crown.  Proetus  obtained  possession  of  it  first.  He 
had  three  daughters,  who,  having  preferred  themselves  to  Juno 
in  point  of  beaut)-,  were  by  her  affected  with  such  insanity 
that  they  imagined  themselves  to  be  cows,  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  48. 
They  were  cured  by  3Ielampiis,  -odis,  the  son  of  Amythaon, 
Ovid.  Met.  xv.  325.  by  the  application  of  Hellebore,  from 
whom  a  species  of  that  drug  Avas  called  JMelam podium, 
Plin.  XXV.  5.  5.  21. 

BELLEROPHON,  v.  -onfes,  the  son  of  Glaueus,  and  grand- 
son of  Sisyphus,  by  Eurymede,  according  to  others,  the  son  of 

*  They  were  formerly  called  PELASGI,  Sirab.  v.  p.  221.  from  PELASGUS. 
the  first  king  of  Arcadia,  Patisaii.  ii.  14.  (who  first  tanght  the  inhabitants  to  build 
cottages,  and  make  tunics  from  the  skins  of  animals,  Id.  viii,  1.)  or  from  their  wan- 
dering through  different  countries,  Slrab,  ib,  and  ix.  397. 

Neptune 
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Neptune  and  Eurynome,  being  obliged  to  fly  from  Corinth 
for  the  murder  of  Bellerus,  (whence  his  name,  q.  BfWrjpov 
(f)ouev9,  Belleri  interfector,)  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Prcetus. 
The  wife  of  Proetus,  called  Antcea  or  Stenobcea,  fell  in  love 
with  Bellerophon  ;  but  finding  him  treat  her  advances  with 
disdain,  she  accused  him  of  attempting  her  virtue.  Prcetus, 
imwilling  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality,  sent  him  to 
lobafes,  the  king  of  Lycia,  his  wife's  father,  with  a  letter 
desiring  him  to  put  Bellerophon  to  death,  and  mentioning  the 
cause ;  whence  letters  unfavourable  to  the  bearer  were  called 
Letters  of  Bellerophon.  lobates  not  chusing  to  slay  Belle- 
rophon himself,  sent  him  on  various  expeditions,  in  which  he 
thought  he  must  necessarily  perish ;  first  against  the  CHIMiE- 
RA,  a  dreadful  monster,  which  continually  vomited  flames,  and 
at  that  time  laid  waste  Lycia,  having  the  head  of  a  lion,  the 
middle  of  a  goat,  and  the  tail  of  a  serpent  or  dragon,  Ovid. 
Met.  ix.  646.  This  monster  Bellerophon  slew,  by  the  aid  of 
a  winged  horse,  called  Pegasus,  which  he  received  from 
Minerva,  hence  he  is  called  tetricus  domitor  CniM/ERiE,  Ovid. 
Trist.  ii.  397.  He  was  next  sent  against  the  Solymi,  and 
then  against  the  Amazons,  both  of  whom  he  conquered, 
Homer.  II.  vi.  155.  &c.  Ujjon  his  return  lobates  gave  him 
his  other  daughter  in  marriage.  Stenobsea,  hearing  of  it, 
hung  herself,  Hygin.  57.  Bellerophon,  elated  with  his  success, 
tried  to  fly  to  heaven  on  Pegasus ;  but  the  horse,  being  stung 
by  an  insect  {oestrum)  sent  by  Jupiter,  threw  his  rider,  who 
fell  to  the  earth  and  broke  his  limbs  on  the  Aleian  plains,  in 
Cilicia,  near  the  river  Pyramus,  Strah.  xii.  55.  where  he 
wandered  up  and  do^vn  during  the  rest  of  his  life  in  sorrow 
and  dejection,  Homer.  II.  vi.  201.  Pegasus  however  con- 
tinued his  flight  towards  heaven,  and  was  placed  among  the 
constellations. 

Pegasus  was  so  called  from  Trr^^t],  a  fountain,  because  pro- 
duced near  the  springs  of  the  ocean.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Neptune  and  the  Gorgon  Medusa,  or  to  have 
sprung  from  the  blood  of  the  Gorgon  when  slain  by  Perseus, 
Ovid.  Met.  iv.  785.  While  drinking  at  the  fountain  Pirene 
in  Corinth,  he  was  caught  by  Bellerophon.  By  the  stroke  of 
his  hoof  against  a  rock  he  produced  the  fountain  on  mount 
Helicon  called  HrppocRfiNE.  Hence  the  Muses  are  called 
Pegasides,  Ovid.  ep.  xv.  27. 

Bellerophon  is  said  to  have  first  taught  the  art  of  riding, 
Plin.  vii.  56.  hence  he  is  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  horseman- 
ship, Horat.  iii.  12.  J. 

PRCETUS,  being  attacked  by  his  brother  Acrisius,  fled  to 

his 
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his  father-in-law  lohdtes,  and  soon  returned  with  an  army. 
A  battle  was  fought  with  equal  success,  and  the  war  termi- 
nated by  a  treaty.  Proetus  obtained  Tiryns  and  the  maritime 
towns ;  Acrisius  obtained  Argos  and  the  inland  towns, 
Pausan.  ii.  25. 

ACRISIUS  had  an  only  daughter,  called  DANAE.  Being 
forewarned  by  an  oracle,  that  he  should  be  slain  by  his  grand- 
son, he  confined  her  in  a  brazen  or  iron  tower.  But  Jupiter 
procured  admission  to  her,  under  the  form  of  a  shower  of 
gold,  Horat.  od.  iii.  16.  1.  Daniie  having  brought  forth  a 
male  child,  afterwards  called  PERSEUS,  was  put  into  a  chest 
with  her  son,  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  By  the  direction  of 
Jupiter  she  was  driven  on  the  island  Seriphus.  Being  taken 
up  by  fishermen,  she  was  brought  to  Polydectes,  the  king  of 
the  island,  where  her  son  was  educated  by  Dictys,  the  king's 
brother.  When  Perseus  grew  up,  the  king  proposed  marrying 
his  mother ;  and  upon  her  rejecting  his  proposal,  he  deter- 
mined to  use  violence  ;  but  being  afraid  of  Perseus,  he  sent 
him  into  Africa  to  fetch  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa,  a 
female  monster,  with  snakes  instead  of  hair,  which  turned 
every  one  that  looked  at  her  fiice  into  stone,  Ovid.  Met.  iv. 
780.  hoping  he  would  perish  in  the  attempt.  But  Perseus 
proved  successful  by  the  assistance  of  Minerva,  who  gave  him 
a  brazen  shield,  which  reflected  the  images  of  objects,  like  a 
looking-glass.  He  also  received  various  gifts  from  the  other 
gods  :  from  Vulcan,  a  scimitar  of  adamant ;  from  Mercury, 
winged  shoes,  called  talaria,  and  a  helmet  which  rendered 
him  invisible. 

MEDUSA  was  the  daughter  of  Phorcys  by  the  nymph 
Cetho,  whom  Neptune  having  violated  in  the  temple  of  Pallas, 
that  goddess  turned  her  hair  into  snakes  ;  whence  Phorcynis, 
-idis,  is  put  for  Medusa's  head,  Ovid.  3Iet.  v.  230. 

After  this,  Perseus  went  into  iEthiopia,  where  he  freed 
Andromeda,  the  daughter  of  Cepheus,  king  of  that  country, 
from  a  sea-monster  to  which  she  was  exposed.  Her  mother 
Cassiope,  v.  -peia,  or  Cassipeia,  had  provoked  the  sea-nymphs 
by  preferring  her  own  beauty  to  theirs ;  on  which  account 
Neptune  sent  a  deluge  and  a  whale  on  the  country.  The 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  being  consulted  about  the  means  of 
removing  their  calamity,  ordered  Andromeda  to  be  exposed 
to  the  monster ;  and  Cepheus  was  forced  by  his  subjects 
to  bind  his  daughter  with  a  chain  to  a  rock.  Perseus, 
seeing  her,  slew  the  monster,  and  loosed  Andromeda,  Ovid. 
Met.  iv.  663. — 7^3.  Some  say  that  he  turned  the  monster 
into    stone    by  presenting   the  head  of  Medusa.     Perseus, 
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as  a  recompense,  received  Andromeda  in  marriage.  Phineus, 
the  brother  of  Cepheus,  to  whom  she  had  been  formerly 
betrothed,  conspiring  against  the  life  of  Perseus,  Avas  turned 
into  stone,  with  a  great  many  of  his  companions,  Ovid.  Met. 
V.  1.— 236. 

Pliny  says  it  was  at  Jojjpe,  a  maritime  town  in  Phoenicia, 
that  Andromeda  was  exposed,  v.  31 .  ,s.  34. ;  and  J  osephus  relates 
that  part  of  her  chains  existed  in  his  time,  de  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  29. 

Perseus,  upon  his  return  to  Seriphus,  finding  that  Polydec- 
tes  continued  to  importune  his  mother,  turned  him  into  a 
stone  by  shewing  to  him  the  head  of  Medusa,  along  with  a 
number  .of  Seriphians,  and  placed  Dictys  on  the  throne.  The 
most  extravagant  fables  are  recorded  about  the  effects  of  this 
head ;  as  the  turning  of  Atlas  King  of  Mauritania  into  a 
mountain,  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  632. — 662.  &c.  The  winged  horse 
Pegasus  sprung  from  the  blood  of  Medusa ;  and  from  the 
drops  which  fell  from  it  as  Perseus  flew  through  the  air  over 
Lybia,  sprung  those  serpents  which  have  since  infested  that 
country,  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  617-  According  to  agreement  Per- 
^5eus  gave  the  Gorgon's  head  to  Minerva,  who  placed  it  in  her 
agis  or  shield. 

Perseus  now  returned  to  Peloponnesus  with  his  wife  and 
mother,  to  see  his  grandfather  Acrisius.  But  Acrisius,  still 
afraid  of  the  oracle,  had  left  Argos  for  Larissa  in  Thessaly, 
the  king  of  which,  Teutamius,  was  about  to  celebrate  funeral 
games  in  honour  of  his  father.  Perseus,  going  thither,  hap- 
pened to  kill  Acrisius,  who  was  present,  by  an  accidental 
stroke  of  the  discus  or  quoit,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor,  Pausmi.  ii.  16.  Unwilling  to  return  to  Argos 
after  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Perseus  exchanged  his 
kingdom  with  his  cousin  Megapenthes,  the  son  of  Proetus, 
for  that  of  Tiryns  and  the  maritime  towns. 

Perseus  afterwards  built  MYCENAE,  made  it  the  seat  of 
his  government,  Pausan.  ibid,  and  reigned  there  several 
years.  After  his  death  he  Avas  translated  into  a  constellation, 
as  well  as  Andromeda,  Cepheus,  and  Cassiopeia,  Cic.  Nat. 
J),  ii.  43.  Perseus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sthknjblus 
and  he  by  Eurystheus,  both  of  Avhom  also  reigned  at 
Argos.  From  Perses,  the  eldest  son  of  Perseus  by  Andro- 
meda, Avhom  he  left  with  Cepheus,  the  ancient  kings  of 
Persia  are  said  to  have  been  descended,  Apollodor.  ii.  4,  5. 
and  the  Persians,  who  were  anciently  called  Cephenes,  -uiiiy 
by  the  Greeks,  are  said  to  have  been  called  Pers^e,  from  this 
Perses,  Herodot,  vii.  6. 
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Hercules. 

There  were  several  heroes  named  Hercules.  Cicero  men- 
tions six,  Nat.  D.  iii.  16. 

The  wife  of  Sthenelus  was  big  with  Eurystheus,  and  Alc- 
maena  with  Hercules,  at  the  same  time.  Jupiter  ordained  that 
whichsoever  of  the  two  children  was  born  first,  should  rule 
over  the  other.  By  the  influence  of  Juno,  Eurystheus  was 
bom  two  months  before  the  time  ;  and  Hercules  became  sub- 
ject to  him.  Hence  the  Twelve  Labours,  which  Eurystheus 
is  said  to  have  imposed  upon  him.  Juno,  wishing  to  destroy 
this  hero  in  his  cradle,  sent  two  snakes  to  kill  him ;  but 
Hercules  squeezed  them  to  death  with  his  hands,  Virg.JEii. 
viii.  288.  This  hatred  of  Juno  followed  Hercules  through  life. 
But  her  endeavours  to  crush  him  only  served  to  render  him 
more  illustrious. 

Hercules,  when  a  young  man,  is  said  to  have  been  accosted 
in  a  solitary  place  by  Virtue  and  Pleasure,  under  female 
forms,  who  both  tried  by  every  argument  to  obtain  the  pre- 
ference ;  but,  after  serious  reflection,  he  chose  Virtue. 

The  Twelve  Labours  imposed  on  Hercules  by  Eurystheus 
were,  1.  He  slew  a  large  lion  in  the  Neniffian  wood,  and  after- 
wards wore  his  skin  for  a  covering,    Virg.  JEn.  viii.  295, 

2.  He  killed  the  HYDRA  of  the  lake  Lerna,  which  had  seven, 
some  say  fifty,  some  a  hundred  heads  ;  when  one  was  cut 
off,  others  sprang  up  in  its  place  ;  but  Hercules  despatched 
this  monster  by  the  application  of  fire.  He  dipt  his  arrows 
in  its  gall,  which  rendered  the  wounds  they  inflicted  incurable. 

3,  He  caught  or  slew  the  huge  boar  of  Erymanthus,  in 
Arcadia,  Ovid.  ep.  ix.  SJ.  4.  Also  the  brazen-footed  stag, 
on  mount  Msnalus,  Virg.  ^n.  vi.  803.  5.  He  shot  with  his 
ari'ows,  or  drove  away  with  the  souiid  of  timbrels,  the  birds 
called  StymphaCides,  which  fed  on  human  flesh,  Puns.  viii. 
22. ;  Strah.  viii.  371.  6.  He  cleansed  in  one  day  the  stables 
of  Augias,  or  Augeas,  King  of  Elis,  in  which  3000  oxen 
had  stood  for  many  years  without  being  cleaned,  by  turning 
the  course  of  the  river  Alpheus,  or  of  the  Peneus.  J. 
He  brought  alive  to  Mycenae  a  Mild  bull,  which  laid  waste 
the  island  of  Crete ;  or  the  bull  of  which  Pasiphae  was 
enamoured,  Diodor.  iv.  14.^     8.  He  slew  Diomedes  King  of 

*  This  bull,  being  let  go  by  Eurystheus,  infested  the  territory  of  Attica,  and  was 
killed  by  Theseus,  Ovid.  Met.  vii.  434.  A'irgil  makes  Hercules  kill  him  in  Crete. 
{Tu  Cressia  mactas  prodigia,)  yEn.  viii,  294. 
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Thrace,  and  his  four  horses  or  mares,  which  that  tyrant  fed 
on  human  flesh.  9.  He  slew  the  three-bodied  Geryon,  or 
Gerj^ones,  King  of  Gades,  and  carried  off  his  cattle,  Ovid.  ep. 
ix.  91.  10.  Reconquered  the  AMAZONS,  female  warriors 
who  lived  near  the  Euxine  sea  on  the  river  Thermodon,  and 
took  from  their  queen  Hippol^fef  a  beautiful  girdle,  Diodor. 
iv.  16.  11.  He  killed  the  dragon  that  kept  the  golden  apples 
of  the  garden  of  the  Uespeindes,  near  mount  Atlas  in  Africa, 
and  brought  the  apples  to  Eurystheus.  12.  He  dragged  the 
three-headed  dog,  Cerberus,  from  the  infernal  regions,  Ovid. 
Met.  vii.  410.;  Firg.  jEn.  vi.  396. 

Hercules  performed  several  other  exploits  besides  his 
Tv/elve  Labours,  He  slew  the  giant  Antaeus  in  Lybia,  the 
son  of  Neptune  and  Terra,  who,  when  tired,  was  always 
refreshed  when  he  touched  his  mother  earth ;  but  Hercules 
perceiving  this,  killed  him  by  raising  him  from  the  ground, 
and  squeezing  him  to  his  breast,  Ovid.  ep.  ix.  72.  &c.  He 
strangled  the  robber  Cacus,  who  spat  fire,  Serv.  in  Virg.  viii. 
193. ;  Liv.  i.  J.  He  shot  the  eagle  which  devoured  the  heart 
of  Prometheus.  He  delivered  Hesione,  the  daughter  of 
Laomedon  King  of  Troy,  from  a  whale  to  which  she  was 
exposed.  This  whale  was  sent  to  infest  Troy  by  Neptune, 
because  Laomedon  defrauded  that  god  and  Apollo  of  the  hire 
which  he  promised  them  for  assisting  him  to  build  the  walls 
of  that  city,  Ovid.  Met.  xi.  202.  &c. ;  Horat.  od.  iii.  3.  21. 
Hercules  and  Telamon,  in  their  way  to  Colchis  with  Jason, 
happening  to  come  to  Troy,  slew  the  whale.  Laomedon 
refusing  to  give  him  Hesione,  according  to  agreement,  Her- 
cules took  Troy,  slew  Laomedon,  bestowed  the  kingdom  on 
his  infant  son  Podarces,  afterwards  called  Priamus,  from  his 
being  ransomed,  {ajro  rov  TrpiaaOai,)  and  gave  Hesione  in  mar- 
riage to  Telamon  King  of  Salamis,  the  first  that  mounted  the 
wall ;  who  had  by  her  Teucer  and  Ajax,  Serv.  in  Virg.  j3Ln. 
i.  623. ;  Ovid.  Met.  xi.  211.— 217. 

Hercules  freed  Theseus  from  the  prison  of  Aidoneus  King 
of  the  Molossi,  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  when  he  went 
with  Pirithous  to  carry  off  the  wife  or  daughter  of  that  king, 
^lian.  Var.  Hist.  iv.  5.  Some  say  that  Pirithous  was  given 
up  to  be  devoured  by  Molossian  dogs.  This  story  gave  rise 
to  the  fable  of  these  two  heroes  going  down  to  hell  to  carry 
off  Proserpine. 

Hercules  assisted  Jupiter  in  his  war  against  the  giants, 
Diodor.  iv.  15.  At  the  desire  of  Atlas  he  supported  the 
heavens  on  his  shoulders,  Ovid.  ep.  x.  I7.  and  58.  Having 
overrun  the  greatest  part  of  Africa  and  cleared  it  of  wild 
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beasts,  he  passed  into  Spain,  subdued  it,  and  fixed  two  pillars 
or  mountains,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Straits,  called  Abyla 
and  Calpe.  Some  saj^,  that  formerly  the  Atlantic  and  Medi- 
terranean were  disjoined ;  and  that  Hercules  opened  a  com- 
munication between  them  by  digging  the  Straits,  Diodor. 
iv.  18.  He  also  subdued  and  extirpated  the  Centaurs,  a  people 
in  Thessaly  near  mount  Pelion,  half  men  and  half  horses, 
Ovid.  ep.  ix.  99. 

Hercules  had  several  wives.  His  first  was  Megara^  the 
daughter  of  Creon  King  of  Thebes.  Lycus,  the  son  of  Nep- 
tune, having  offered  violence  to  Megara  in  the  absence  of 
Hercules,  was  slain  by  that  hero.  But  Juno,  offended  at  this 
murder,  rendered  Hercules  delirious ;  and  in  a  fit  of  madness 
he  slew  both  Megara  and  her  sons,  supposing  them  to  be  the 
children  of  Eurystheus.  He  is  said  to  have  been  afiiicted 
with  this  insanity  by  Juno,  for  having  refused  to  obey  the 
commands  of  Eurystheus.  When  he  recovered  the  use  of 
his  reason,  he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  was  told 
that  he  must  submit  to  the  will  of  that  prince  for  twelve  years, 
according  to  the  ordinance  of  Jupiter.  Hyginus  relates  that 
Hercules,  provoked  because  the  oracle  would  not  return  any 
response,  carried  off  the  tripod.  A  conflict  ensued  between 
Apollo  and  him ;  but  though  they  were  pacified  by  the  other 
gods,  Hercules  was  condemned  to  serve  Omphale  Queen  of 
Lydia  for  three  years.  To  please  Omphale,  Hercules  is 
represented  as  spinning  among  her  maids,  while  she  covers 
herself  in  his  lion's  skin,  takes  up  his  club,  and  often  strikes 
him  with  her  sandals,  for  the  awkward  manner  in  which  he 
held  the  distaff,  Tercnt.  Eun.  v.  8.  3.  But  others  say  that 
Hercules  was  reduced  to  this  servitude  for  having  slain  Ip/alus, 
the  son  of  Eurptus  King  of  jEclialid,  a  town  in  Euboca. 
This  Eurytus  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  called  Iole,  whom  he 
promised  to  give  in  marriage  to  the  person  mIio  should  van- 
quish him  and  his  sons  in  shooting  the  arrow.  Hercules  did 
so ;  but  Eurytus  refused  to  give  him  his  daughter,  alleging 
as  an  excuse  his  apprehension  lest  she  should  share  the  fate 
of  Megara.  On  this  account  Hercules,  being  a  second  time 
deprived  of  his  reason,  slew  Iplntus,  although  he  was  the 
only  person  of  the  family  that  urged  his  father  to  fulfil  his 
engagements,  Homer.  Odt/ss.  xxi.  prope  init. 

The  most  celebrated  wife  of  Hercules  was  DEJANIRA, 
daughter  of  Qi^neus  King  of  Calydon  in  /Etolia,  whence  she 
is  called  Calydonis,  -ii)is,  Ovid.  Met.  ix.  ]  12.  Among  her 
numerous  suitors  was  Acheluus,  the  son  of  Occclnus  and 
Terra  or  Tethys,  god  of  the  river  of  that  name,  who  fought 
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with  Hercules  on  her  account.  Being  worsted  in  the  contest, 
he  changed  himself  first  into  a  snake,  and  then  into  a  bull. 
Hercules  broke  off  one  of  his  horns,  which  the  Naiades  or 
river-nymphs  filled  with  apples  and  flowers,  and  consecrated 
it  to  the  goddess  of  jjlenty,  Ovid.  Met.  ix.  88.  hence  called 
Cornucopia,  v.  -i.'e,  in  one  word  or  two.  But  Ovid,  in 
another  place,  makes  this  the  horn  which  fell  from  the  goat 
u4malthea,  Fast.  v.  119.  &c.  Strabo  explains  this  fable  by 
observing  that  Hercules,  to  gratify  his  father-in-law,  confined 
the  river  within  its  banks  by  mounds,  and  by  cutting  canals, 
and  thus  produced  plenty  in  the  country,  x.  p.  459. 

Hercules,  whilst  on  a  journey  with  Dejanira,  was  stopped  by 
the  river  Evenus,  then  swollen  with  rain.  The  centaur 
NESSUS  offering  to  convey  his  wife  safe  to  the  opposite  bank, 
Hercules  intrusted  her  to  his  charge,  and  followed  himself 
by  swimming.  But  he  was  soon  alarmed  by  the  cries  of  his 
wife,  whom  Nessus  attempted  to  carry  off.  Hercules  shot  an 
arrow,  and  mortally  wounded  him.  Nessus,  expiring,  gave 
Dejanira  his  tunic,  besmeared  with  blood,  and  infected  with 
poison,*  telling  her  that  it  had  the  power  of  reclaiming  a  hus- 
band from  unlawful  amours,   Ovid.  Met.  ix.  100. — 133. 

Some  time  after  Hercules,  to  revenge  himself  on  Eurytus 
for  refusing  him  his  daughter  lole,  took  iEchalia  by  storm, 
killed  Eurytus  with  his  sons,  and  carried  off  lole.  She  accom- 
panied him  to  mount  Octa,  where  he  was  going  to  offer  a 
solemn  sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  Having  failed  to  provide  a  proper 
dress  for  that  service,  he  despatched  his  servant  Lichas  to  ask 
one  from  Dejanira.  She,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  sent  the  poisoned 
robe,  which  she  had  received  from  Nessus.  Hei'cules  having 
put  it  on  was  instantly  seized  with  an  incurable  disease.  The 
tunic  stuck  to  his  skin  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  pull  it  off. 
At  last,  unable  to  endure  the  racking  pain  which  consumed 
him,  he  caused  a  funeral  pile  to  be  erected ;  and  spreading 
over  it  the  skin  of  the  Nemeean  lion,  he  laid  himself  upon  it  as 
on  a  couch,  leaning  his  head  on  his  club,  and  then  ordered  the 
pile  to  be  set  on  fire.  Philoctetes,  the  son  of  Pfean,  is  said  to 
have  performed  for  him  this  last  service,  for  which  Hercules 
presented  him  with  his  bow  and  arrows,  Ovid.  Met.  ix.  136. — ' 
238. 

Hercules  after  his  death  was  worshipped  as  a  god ;    and 

*  Hj'ginus  says,  that  Nessus,  knowing  tlie  power  of  the  poison  of  the  hydra,  gave 
Dejanira  some  of  his  own  blood,  whicli  was  infected  with  this  poison  from  the  arrow 
of  Hercules ;  desiring  her,  if  she  wished  to  retain  the  aftection  of  her  husband,  to 
besmear  some  one  of  his  vests  with  the  blood,  and,  if  he  proved  false,  to  give  him  it 
to  wear,/,  34. 
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Juno  dropping  her  hatred  against  him,  gave  him  to  wife  her 
daughter  Hebe,  the  goddess  of  youth,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  65. 
Dejanira,  from  grief  for  what  she  had  done,  slew  herself, 
Hi^gin.  36.  and  243. 

After  the  death  of  Hercules,  his  descendants,  called  Hera- 
CLiDiE,  were  obliged  by  Eurystheus  to  leave  Peloponnesus, 
Pausan.  i.  32.  They  found  refuge  at  Athens,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Athenians  attempted  to  regain  their  native 
country.  Eurystheus,  having  marched  against  them,  was  slain 
in  battle,  Strah.  viii.  377-  by  Hyllus,  who  cut  off  his  head, 
and  presented  it  to  Alcmena,  the  mother  of  Hercules.  The 
Heraclidse,  however,  did  not  effect  their  purpose :  for  ATREUS, 
the  son  of  Pelops,  and  uncle  to  Eurystheus  by  the  mother's 
side,  to  whom  Eurystheus  left  the  charge  of  the  kingdom  in  his 
absence,  succeeded. 


Pelops. 

PELOPS,  the  father  of  Atreus,  came  from  Phrygia  in  Asia, 
Strab.  vii.  321.  viii.  365.  and  having  by  his  wealth  gained 
power  among  the  indigent  inhabitants,  gave  his  name,  Pelu- 
pofDtesus,  to  the  country,  lb.  and  Tlmci/did.  i.  He  is  said  in 
Herodotus  to  have  conquered  it,  vii.  8.  and  11.  His  father 
Tantalus  was  King  of  Phrygia;  and  Strabo  ascribes  their 
M^ealth  to  the  rich  mines  in  that  country,*  xiv.  680. 

Pelops  married  HippodamIa,  v.  am^,  the  only  daughter  of 
QLNOMAUS  King  of  Pisa  in  Elis.  This  prince,  being 
advised  by  the  oracle  to  beware  of  a  son-in-laM',  to  prevent 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  would  give  her  to  no  one  but 
the   person   who   should   vanquish    him   in   a   chariot-i*ace ; 


*  TANTALUS  is  said  by  the  poets  to  have  been  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  the  only 
person  admitted  to  feast  with  the  gods,  OiwW,  il//V.  vi.  172.  Having  divuli^ed  the 
secrets  of  the  gods,  he  was  punished  in  the  infernal  regions,  Ovid.  yJmor.iu.  7.  51. 
^rt.  ii.  605.  But  the  punishment  of  Tantitlus  is  commonly  ascribed  to  a  different 
cause.  Having  invited  the  gods  to  an  entertainment,  in  order  to  try  their  divinity, 
he  slew  his  son  Pelops,  and  caused  him  to  be  dressed  and  set  before  them.  They  all 
abstained  from  the  horrid  food,  except  Ceres,  who  ate  one  of  the  shoulders.  Jupiter 
restored  the  boy  to  life,  and  Ceres  gave  him  an  ivory  shoulder  for  that  wliich  she  had 
eaten,  Ofid.  Met.  vi.  405.  ikc.  whence  Pelops  is  called  Tantai.Idi  s  ebviim-s,  Ofiil. 
Trist.  ii.  385.  For  this  crime  Tantalus  was  punished  in  the  infernal  regions  with 
perpetual  thirst,  which  he  could  not  quench,  although  he  stood  up  to  the  chin  in  water. 
Homer.  Odyss.  xi.  the  stream  always  flying  from  his  lips,  whUe  he  strove  to  catch  it, 
Horat.  Sat.  i.  1.  68.  He  was  also  tortured  with  constant  hunger,  although  the  most 
delicious  fruits  were  hanging  on  a  tree  within  his  reach  ;  but  when  he  attempted  to 
seize  them,  a  blast  of  wind  drove  them  from  him,  Homer.  lb, 

stipulating, 
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stipulating,  that  if  the  suitor  was  defeated  he  should  lose  his 
life.  The  course  was  from  Pisa  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth, 
ffinomaus  had  very  fleet  horses,  said  to  have  been  produced 
from  the  winds  ;  and  thus  he  conquered  and  slew  thirteen 
suitors,  whose  heads  he  fixed  above  the  gate  of  his  palace,  to 
terrify  others.  At  last  Pelops,  having  bribed  MyrtTlus,  the 
king's  charioteer,  to  give  his  master  an  insufficient  chariot, 
which  might  break  down  in  the  course,  gained  the  victory : 
the  king  was  killed  by  the  fall.  Thus  Pelops  obtained  Hippo- 
danila  and  the  kingdom  of  Pisa.  Myrtilus,  claiming  his 
reward  too  importunately,  Avas  thrown  headlong  into  the  sea, 
called  from  him  Mare  Myrtoum.  Atreus  and  Thyestes 
were  the  sons  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamla. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Atreus  the  HeraclulcB, 
under  Hyllus,  made  a  second  attempt  to  recover  the  posses- 
sions of  their  ancestors.  Hyllus  proposed  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  to  determine  the  matter  by  single  combat  with  any 
champion  they  should  choose.  This  proposal  being  accepted, 
it  was  agreed  that,  if  Hyllus  was  successful,  the  Heraclidae 
should  obtain  what  belonged  to  their  fathers  ;  but  if  he  was 
vanquished,  they  should  retire  and  not  seek  to  return  for  one 
hundred  years.  Echhnus  King  of  Tegea  was  the  champion 
fixed  on.  He  slew  Hyllus  ;  and  the  Heraclidae,  according  to 
agreement,  departed,  Herodot.  ix,  26. 

THYESTES  is  said  to  have  had  children  by  Aerope,  the  wife 
of  Atreus.  To  revenge  this  insult  Atreus,  pretending  a  reconci- 
liation, ordered  these  children  to  be  slain,  caused  them  to  be 
served  up  to  Thyestes  their  father  at  an  entertainment,  and, 
whilst  he  was  eating,  had  their  arms  and  heads  brought  in  to 
him.  The  sun  is  reported  to  have  hid  his  face  that  he  might 
not  see  such  execrable  wickedness.  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n.  i.  1. 
Atreus  was  assassinated  by  yEgisthus,  the  son  of  Thyestes  by 
Pelopea,  his  own  daughter,  ^g-istlms  placed  Thyestes  on 
the  throne  ;  but  he  was  soon  expelled  by  Agamemnon  and 
Menelaus,  the  sons  of  Atreus,  and  banished  to  the  island  of 
Cythera,  where  he  died. 

AGAMEMNON  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Mycence,  and 
Menelaus  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Sparta  or  Lacedaemon.* 

Agamemnon 

*  They  are  both  called  Atrid.-e,  Virg.  Mti.\A^^.kc.-,  Ilorat.  od.llO.  13. 
But  when  Strides  is  put  by  itself,  it  stands  for  AgSimemnon,  Horat.  od.  ii.  4.  7.; 
Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  655.  it  is  joined  to  Menelaus  as  an  epithet,  Virg.  .^n.  xi.  262. 

Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  are  said  to  have  been  the  sons,  not  of  Atreus,  but  of 
Plisthenes,  his  brother ;  whence  Plisthams  torus,  the  couch  of  Agamemnon,  Ovid. 

art. 
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Agamemnon  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  his 
time,  particularly  by  sea ;  and  on  this  account  was  chosen 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Greeks  in  their  expedition  against 
Troy.  His  dominions,  therefore,  as  Thucydides  observes, 
must  have  been  more  extensive  than  the  insigniiicant  city  of 
Mycenae  or  its  territory.  He  furnished  a  greater  number  of 
ships  than  any  other  leader  ;  and  is  said  by  Homer,  //.  ii.  594. 
to  have  nded  over  many  islands  and  all  Argos,  wliich  he  could 
not  have  done  without  a  considerable  naval  force,*  Thucydid. 
i.9. 

Agamemnon  married  CLYTEMN.ESTRA,  the  daughter 
of  Tyndarus  King  of  Sparta,  and  sister  of  Helena.  He  had 
by  her  several  children,  of  whom  the  most  noted  were 
Ip/ngema  and  Orestes. 

When  the  Grecian  fleet,  about  to  sail  for  Troy,  was  detained 
by  contrary  winds  at  Aulis,  through  the  wrath  of  Diana, 
whom  Agamemnon  had  offended  by  killing  one  of  her  favourite 
deer,  Calchas  the  soothsayer,  being  consulted,  declared  that, 
to  appease  the  goddess,  Iphigenia,  the  daughter  of  Agamem- 
non, must  be  sacrificed.  The  king,  though  at  first  indignant 
at  the  proposal,  at  last  yielded  to  the  representations  of 
Ulysses ;  who,  being  sent  to  Myccnje,  brought  the  virghi 
from  her  mother,  under  pretext  of  marrying  her  to  Achilles. 
She  was  led  to  the  altar  as  a  victim,  and  about  to  be  sacrificed, 
when  she  suddenly  disappeared,  and  a  stag  was  found  in  her 
place.  Diana,  taking  pity  on  her,  spread  a  mist  over  the  eyes 
of  those  who  were  present,  and  conveyed  her  in  a  cloud  to 
Tauricu,  now  Crirti  Tartary,  where  she  became  priestess  of 
the  temple  of  that  goddess,  Ovid.  Met.  xii.  30.  &c.  But 
Virgil  says  that  she  was  actually  sacrificed,  lb. ;  so  Lucretius, 
i.  85. 

art.  am.  118.  But  as  Plisthencs  died  young,  and  Atreiis  undertook  the  charge  of 
educating  his  children,  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  were  accounted  tliesonsot'Atreus  ; 
liUtys  Pretcnsis,\.' init.  Agamemnon  is  called,  from  his  great-grandfather  Tan-, 
talus,  Tantat-Ides,  OriV/.  e/;.  viii,  45.  xii.  616.  So  HermiCne,  the  daughter  of 
JMenelaus  and  Helen,  calls  herself  and  her  mother  his  daughters  or  descendants, 
(TantalIdes,  -dtim,)  lb.  66. 

*  The  number  of  ships  sent  against  Troy  was  one  thousand  two  hundred  ;  (Strabo 
says  one  thousand,  xiii.  594.  Homer,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-six,  //. 
ii.  Virgil  one  thousand,  4^n.  ii.  197. :)  but  they  were'only  small  open  vessels  without 
decks,  carrying  a  few  men  ;  the  largest  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  the  smallest 
fifty.  The  scholiast  on  Thucydides,  computing  at  a  medium,  tliat  is,  eighty-five  to 
each,  makes  the  whole  number  on  board  the  fleet  amount  to  one  hundred  and  two 
thousand  men.  This  fleet  assembled  at  Aulis,  a  city  of  Bceotia  on  the  Euripus. 
Such  a  force,  one  should  think,  might  have  reduced  Troy  in  a  shorter  time  than  ten 
years.  But  the  whole  could  not  remain  for  any  considerable  time  at  once  before  the 
city.  The  want  of  provisions  obliged  them  to  send  parties  to  pillage  different  places, 
and  even  to  cultivate  the  Chersonesus. 

After 
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After  the  taking  of  Lyrnessus,  CHRYSEIS,  daughter  of 
Chryses,  the  priest  of  Apollo,  fell  to  the  share  of  Agamemnon. 
Chryses  came  to  the  Grecian  camp  to  ransom  his  daughter. 
But  Agamemnon  refusing  to  give  her  up,  Chryses  prayed  to 
Apollo  for  assistance,  who  sent  a  plague  among  the  Greeks. 
Agamemnon  was  obliged  by  the  Grecian  leaders,  and  chiefly 
by  Achilles,  to  restore  Chryseis  ;  and  in  revenge  he  took  from 
Achilles  his  mistress  Briseis.  Provoked  at  this,  Achilles  shut 
himself  up  in  his  tent,  and  refused  to  take  any  fm'ther  concern 
in  the  war.  The  Greeks,  deprived  of  his  assistance,  sustained 
many  dreadful  defeats  from  Hector  and  the  Trojans.  At  last, 
however,  out  of  resentment  for  the  death  of  his  friend 
Patroclus,  and  upon  the  restitution  of  Briseis,  Achilles  was 
again  prevailed  to  engage  in  battle,  and  slew  Hector.  This 
forms  the  principal  subject  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 

After  the  taking  of  Troy,  CASSANDRA,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Priam,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Agamemnon,  who  was 
greatly  enamoured  of  her.  Cassandra  had  obtained  of  Apollc 
the  gift  of  prophecy  ;  but,  upon  refusing  to  gratify  his  desires, 
the  god  ordained  that  her  predictions  should  never  be  believed. 
She  warned  Agamemnon  not  to  return  to  Mycente ;  but 
slighting  her  advice,  he  was,  upon  his  arrival,  murdered  by 
his  wife  Clytemncestra  and  her  paramour  u^gisthus,  together 
Avith  Cassandra,  Pauscm.  ii.  16.  Orestes  was  saved  by  his 
sister  JElecira,  who  conveyed  him  to  Strophius  King  of 
Phocis ;  where  he  formed  the  most  intimate  friendship  with 
PYLADES,  the  son  of  Strophius. 

After  the  death  of  Agamemnon,  iEGISTHUS  reigned 
several  years.  Orestes,  desirous  of  revenging  the  death  of  his 
father,  after  concerting  measures  with  Pylades  came  to 
Mycenae  disguised  as  a  stranger,  and  told  Clytemnaestra  that 
Orestes  was  dead.  Soon  after  Pylades  arrived,  bringing  with 
him  an  urn,  in  which  he  said  the  ashes  of  Orestes  were 
contained.  iEgisthus,  overjoyed,  gave  the  two  friends  an  hos- 
pitable reception.  But,  having  found  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, they  slew  him,  together  with  Clytemnaestr^.  After 
this,  the  furies  agitated  the  breast  of  Orestes,  T'trg.  j¥!,n.  iii. 
331 .  and  he  became  distracted,  and,  whilst  in  that  state,  Pylades 
always  attended  him.*  He  was  banished  from  Mycenae;  and 
having  gone  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle,  he  was  directed 
to  repair  to  Taurica,  then  governed  by  King  Thoas^  and 
bring  the  statue  of  Diana  from  thence  to  Argos.     It  was  the 

*  Orestes  is  said  to  have  been  acquitted  of  the  crime  of  his  mother's  murder  by  the 
court  of  the  Areopagus  at  Athens ;  or,  according  to  Cicero,  by  the  judgment  of 
Minerva,  Cic,  Mil,  3. 

custom 
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rustom  in  that  countrj'^  to  Scicrifice  all  strangers  on  the  altar  of 
Diana.  Iphigenia  was  then  the  priestess  of  her  temple.  When 
Orestes  and  Pylades  were  brought  to  Ipliigenia  to  be  sacrificed, 
perceiving  them  to  be  Greeks,  she  oftered  to  spare  the  life  of 
one  of  them,  provided  he  would  convey  a  letter  from  her  to 
Greece.  The  contest  between  them,  which  of  tliem  should 
die,  gave  rise  to  the  expression,  Pvladea  amicitia,  for  true 
friendship,  Cic.  Fin.  ii.  26.  At  last  Pylades  yielded  to 
Orestes,  and  agreed  to  carry  the  letter,  which  finding  addressed 
to  Orestes,  this  produced  a  discovery.  Iphigenia  contrived  to 
carry  off  the  statue  of  Diana,  and  accompanied  her  brother  and 
his  friend  into  Greece,  Ovid.  Pont.  iii.  2.  Go. — 100. 

Orestes  reigned  at  Argos  many  years,  and  lived  to  a  great 
age.  He  died  through  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  and  was  buried 
at  Tegea,  where  his  bones  were  found  many  years  after,  in  a 
coftin  seven  cubits  long,*  Herodot.  GJ.  and  G8. 

Orestes  married  Hermiune,  daughter  of  Menelfius,  having 
slain  Pi/rrlnis  or  A^eoptolenius,  the  son  of  Achilles,  to  \^hom 
she  had  been  given  in  his  absence,  F'irg.  JFrn.  iii.  332.  By 
this  marriage  he  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Sparta.  He  gave 
his  sister  Ej.ectra  in  marriage  to  his  friend  Pylades. 

Orestes  was  succeeded  by  Tisamanes,  or  Tisaraenns,  his 
son  by  Hermione.  In  his  reign  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 
[Heraclidcc,)  under  Temenus  and  Cresphontes,  assisted  by 
the  Dorians,  invaded  Peloponnesus,  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  greatest  part  of  the  country,  and  expelled  the  family  of 
Pelops  from  Argos  and  Sparta,  the  descendants  of  Nestor, 
from  Messenia,  also  Alcmseon,  the  sons  of  Pa;an,  and  Pisis- 
tratus,  about  eighty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  Tliuviidid. 
i.  12.  Tisamenes,  being  expelled  from  Argos,  settled  in 
Achaia,  Strah.  viii.  383.  The  families  oi  Pecan  and  Alcmceon 
retired  to  Athens,  where  they  afterwards  became  conspicuous. 

The  AcH-EAXs,  who  supported  Tisamenus,  came  originally 
from  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly.  Tliey  were  named  from  Archan- 
der  and  Architeles,  the  sons  of  Ach;eus,  who  came  to  Argos 
from  that  country,  in  the  reign  of  Danaus,  and  to  whom  that 
king  gave  two  of  his  daughters  in  marriage.  From  these  two 
sons  of  xVchieus,  both  the  Lacedemonians  and  people  of  Argos 
{Argivi)  were  called  Ach.ei  :  the  name  of  Danai  properly 
belonged  only  to  the  Argives,  Strah.  ih. 

The  Achseans  being  expelled  from  Sparta  and  Argos  by  the 

*  This  Pliny  mentions  as  a  proof  that  men  anciently  were  taller  than  in  his  time. 
He  however  speaks  of  one  Gabbara,  an  Arabian,  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  that  was 
nine  feet  nine  inches  high  ;  and  of  two  others  under  Augustus  half  a  foot  taller,  vii. 
16. 

u  HeraclldcBf 
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Heraclula;,  were  received  by  the  lones,  who  then  possessed 
the  country  along  the  south  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  These 
derived  their  name  from  ION,  the  son  of  Xutlms,  who  came 
from  Athens,  and  having  married  Helice,  the  daughter  of 
Sellniis,  the  king  of  that  country,  built  a  citj'^,  and  called  it 
after  the  name  of  his  wife.  From  him  the  country  was  called 
loiiia  instead  of  JEgialeia,  the  name  which  it  formerly  had 
from  JEgialus,  the  first  king  of  Sicyon. 

The  Achseans  and  lonians  having  afterwards  differed  about 
chusing  Tisameniis  as  their  joint  king,  a  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  Tisaraenus  fell.  He  was  buried  at  HeUce,  whence 
afterwards  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  order  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
removed  his  bones  to  Sparta,  where  his  sepulchre  was  stand- 
ing in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  The  lanes,  however,  were 
defeated,  and  forced  to  retire  from  that  country.  They  first 
went  into  Attica,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by  Melan- 
thus  King  of  the  Athenians.  From  thence  they  went  with 
Adieus  and  the  other  sons  of  Codrus  into  Asia  Minor,  and 
possessed  that  part  of  the  country  afterwards  called  IONIA, 
Pausan.  vii.  2.  where  they  founded  twelve  cities,  in  imitation 
of  the  number  which  they  had  occupied  in  Peloponnesus, 
Herodot.  i.  145. 

The  descendants  of  Tisamenus  reigned  in  Achaia  for  several 
generations  to  the  time  of  OGYGES,  Strab.  viii.  384.  or, 
as  Polybius  calls  him,  GYGES,  lb.  after  whom  royalty  was 
abolished,  and  a  popular  government  established,  which 
existed  for  many  ages,  under  the  name  of  the  ACHiEAN 
REPUBLIC,  consisting  of  twelve  cities,  lb.  till  it  was  finally 
extinguished  by  the  Romans  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth. 

After  the  conquest  of  the  Hevaclidce,  Mycen.e  gradually 
sunk  from  its  importance,  being  usually  subject  to  Argos.* 
After  the  Persian  war,  the  people  of  Argos  and  Tegea,  through 
envy,  destroyed  the  city  of  Mycenae,  so  that  Strabo  says  no 
vestige  of  it  remained  in  his  time,  but  Pausanias  mentions 
several. 

Temenus  was  the  first  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules  that 
reigned  over  Argos  and  Sparta.  His  son  Cisus  succeeded. 
The  Ai'gives,  who,  as  Pausanias  observes,  were  always  fond  of 
liberty,  left  nothing  to  him  and  his  posterity  but  the  mere 
name  of  king,  ii.  19. 

*  In  the  war  against  the  Persians,  it  was  the  only  city  in  ArgOlis  that  sent  assist- 
ance to  the  Lacedaemonians.  On  this  account  the  people  of  Argos  and  Tegea  laid 
siege  to  Mycena;,  at  a  time  when  the  Lacedifiraonians,  from  domestic  distress,  could 
not  afford  it  relief;  and  having  taken  the  city,  levelled  it  with  the  ground,  Diodor.  xi. 
65. 

III.  Fabulous 
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III.  Fabulous  History  of  LA-CEDtEMON. 

The  first  king  of  Lacedaemon  was  LELEX,  from  whom  the 
inhabitants  were  called  Lelcges.  His  grandson  Eurotas  gave 
name  to  the  river  which  runs  past  the  city,  having  made  a 
canal  for  draining  its  stagnant  waters.  Having  no  male 
offspring,  he  left  the  kingdom  to  LACEDiEMOX,  M^hose 
mother  was  called  Tai/gctu,  and  from  her  a  neighbouring 
mountain  was  named  Tuygctus.  Lacedeemon  married 
SPARTA,  the  daughter  of  Eurotas,  after  whom  he  called  the 
city,  and  gave  his  own  name  to  the  country.  But  this  distinc- 
tion was  not  observed.  His  son  AMYCLAS  built  the  town 
Amvcl.e;  where  the  tomb  of  his  yovmgest  son  HYACIN- 
THUS,  a  youth  remarkable  for  his  beauty,  stood  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,*  iii.  1. 

We  know  little  about  the  first  kings  of  Sparta  or  Lacedaemon 
but  their  names.  The  most  famous  was  TYNDARUS  son  of 
CEbcihis,  who  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  Hercules.  He 
married  LEDA,  the  daughter  of  Thcstius,  with  whom,  while 
pregnant,  Jupiter  is  said  to  have  had  commerce  imder  the  form 
of  a  swan,  Ovid.  ep.  viii.  67.  whence  she  is  fabled  to  have  laid 
two  eggs  ;  the  one  of  Avhich  produced  Pollux  and  Ilelma  to 
Jupiter  J  and  the  other.  Castor  and  Clytcmnccstra  to  Tyn- 
darus.  The  two  foi'mer  were  immortal,  and  the  two  latter 
mortal,  Serv.  in  Tlrg.  jPln.  ii.  601.  vi.  121.  Horace  makes 
both  Castor  and  Pollux  spring  from  the  same  eijg,  aS'«^  ii.  1. 
26. 

CASTOR  and  POLLUX  were  distinguished  for  many 
exploits.  They  accompanied  Jason  in  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion. Having  landed  in  Bitliynia,  afterwards  called  Behri/ciay 
from  a  nation  in  Thrace  that  settled  there,  Pollux  conquered 
and  slew  Aiuycus,  the  son  of  Neptune,  and  king  of  that 
country,  in  the  combat  of  the  cestiis,  to  which  Amycus  used  to 
challenge  all  strangers ;  whence  Pollux  came  to  be  esteemed 
the  god  of  boxing  and  wrestling.  Castor  distinguished 
himself  by  his  skill  in  managing  horses ;  hence  he  was 
worshipped  as  the  patron  of  riders,  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  JOO.  Met. 
viii.  301.     But  this  skill  in  horsemanship  is  also  sometimes 

*  This  boy  was  the  favourite  of  Apollo,  and  being  killed  by  an  accidental  stroke  of 
the  discus  or  quoit,  was  by  that  god  changed  into  a  flower,  which  still  bears  his  name, 
having  two  letters,  A  I,  inscribed  on  it,  expressive  of  Apollo's  grief.  The  Spartans 
instituted  a  festival  in  memory  of  this  youth,  called  Hyacinthi;i. 

u  2  ascribed 
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ascribed  to  Pollux,  Tl.rg.  G.  iii.  89.  They  carried  off  from 
Colchis  the  statue  of  Mars.  In  a  storm,  Avhile  they  were 
praying  to  the  gods  for  assistance,  two  flames  appeared  to 
play  about  their  heads,  JDiodor.  iv.  43.  and  soon  after  there 
was  a  calm  :  whence  they  came  to  be  considered  as  the  gods 
of  mariners  ;  and  these  flames,  {ignes  fatiii,)  which  frequently 
appear  at  sea  in  warm  countries,  w^ere  ascribed  to  Castor  and 
Pollux,  and  called  Helena,  Plin.  ii.  37.  If  double  they  were 
esteemed  an  omen  of  good  weather,  lb.  and  the  contrary  if 
single ;  which  is  still  the  case.  This  appearance  Horace  is 
supposed  by  some  to  call  alba  stella,  Od.  i.  12.  27-  but  it 
is  more  proper  here  to  take  stella  for  stelhe,  literally  two 
bright  stars  in  Gemini,  called  Castor  and  Pollux,  or  Fratres 
Helena:. 

The  conduct  of  Castor  and  Pollux  to  LYNCEUS  and  Idas, 
cannot  be  ranked  among  those  great  actions  by  which  Horace 
says  they  merited  divine  honours  after  death.  Lynceus  and 
Idas  were  natives  of  Messenia,  Avho  also  went  Avith  Jason  in 
the  expedition  to  Colchis.  They  were  the  sons  of  Aphareus 
King  of  Messenia,  who  was  born  of  the  same  mother  With  Tyn- 
dareus,  and  cousins-german  to  Castor  and  Pollux.  Lynceus 
Avas  so  remarkable  for  his  quickness  of  sight,  tliat  he  saw  things 
concealed  below  ground,  and  was  said  to  have  penetrated  with 
liis  eyes  to  the  infernal  regions,  whence  any  person  remai'kablc 
for  quickness  of  sight  was  called  Lynckus,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  2. 
60.  Ep.  i.  1.  28. ;  Qic.  Fam.  ix.  2.  as  one  Strabo,  who  is 
reported  to  have  seen  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  miles,  and  to  have  discerned  from  Lilybaemn  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  coming  out  of  the  jjort  of  Carthage,  so  as 
to  count  the  number  of  ships,  Flin.  vii.  21.  j  Val.  Max.  i.  8. 
ext.  14. 

Castor  and  Pollux  falling  in  love  with  the  brides  of  Lyn- 
ceus and  Idas,  the  daughters  of  Leucippus,  carried  them  off" 
by  force.  Lynceus,  endeavouring  to  recover  his  misti'ess,  was 
slain  by  Castor,  who  in  his  turn  was  killed  by  Idas.  Pollux, 
in  revenge,  slew  Idas,  Hygin.  80. ;  but  Ovid  represents  this 
matter  differently,  Fast.  v.  699.  &c.  Pausanias  says,  that 
this  contest  was  about  some  cattle  ;  and  that  after  the  death 
of  Lynceus  and  Idas  the  government  of  Messenia  fell  to  Nes- 
tor, the  son  of  Neleus,  iv.  3. 

PoHux  obtained  leave  from  Jupiter  to  share  his  immortality 
with  his  brother,  and  to  live  and  die  for  a  day  alternately. 
Homer.  Odyss.  xi.  302.  &c.  hence  said  by  Virgil,  fratrem 
alternd  morte  redemisse,  Mn.  vi.  121. ;  and  to  pass  one  day 
in  heaven,  and  another  alternately  in  the  infernal  regions ; 

hence 
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hence  from  their  mutual  affection  they  are  called  Fii  La- 
cONESi  Martial,  ix.  4.  11.  The  foundation  of  this  fable  Avas, 
tliat  Castor  and  Pollux  were  supposed  to  have  been  converted 
into  the  constellation  called  Gemini,  or  The  Twins,  in  which 
are  two  bright  stars,  one  in  the  head  of  each,  which  never 
rise  or  set  together ;  but  when  one  of  them  sinks  below  the 
horizon,  the  other  is  above  it,  and  the  contrary,  Ovid.  ib. 

HELENA  was  reckoned  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her 
time.  When  very  young  she  was  carried  off  by  Theseus  King 
of  Athens  and  his  friend  Pirithous  ;  but  her  brothers  Castor 
and  Pollux  brought  her  back  by  force  of  arms.  Many  of  the 
princes  of  Greece  sought  her  in  marriage.  Tyndfireus,  at  a 
loss  how  to  determine  among  the  competitors,  was  advised 
by  Ulysses,  Avho  was  himself  one  of  her  suitors,  but  whose 
hopes  were  not  very  sanguine,  to  leave  the  choice  entirely  to 
the  virgin  herself,  and  to  bind  the  suitors  by  an  oath  to  abide 
by  her  determination,  and  to  pi'otect  her  honour,  whomsoever 
of  them  she  should  prefer.  Helena  determined  in  favour  of 
Menelaus,  the  son  of  Atreus  ;  Avho  thus  became  King  of 
Sparta,  upon  the  resignation  of  Tyndarcus.  Ulysses,  for  his 
services,  obtained  Penelope,  the  daughter  of  Icarius  and 
niece  of  Tipidarens. 

Helena  lived  with  Menelaus  three  years  M'ith  every  appear- 
ance of  conjugal  happiness.  She  bore  a  daughter  to  him  called 
HERMione.  But  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  having  come  to  Sparta 
on  an  embassy,  by  his  insinuating  maimers,  his  spknulid 
dress  and  e(piipage,  seduced  her,  and  carried  her  off  to  Troy.* 
Menelaus  solicited  the  assistance  of  all  the  prhices  of  Greece, 

to 

*  Hecuba,  daughter  of  Cisseus  King  of  Thrace,  and  wife  of  Priam,  when  she 
was  witli  child  of  Paris,  dreamed  that  she  had  brought  forth  a  torch,  Virir.  yEii. 
vii.  319.  X.  704.  The  soothsayers  being  consulted,  declared,  tiiat  her  child  would 
cause  the  destruction  of  Troy.  On  which  account  Priam  ordered  the  infant  to  be 
exposed  on  mount  Ida.  But  he  was  secretly  brought  up  at  the  house  of  a  shep- 
herd, and  became  a  shepherd  himself,  under  the  name  of  ALEXANDER  or  j^'AlUS. 
While  he  sustained  that  character  he  determined  thecontest  between  Juno,  Minerva, 
and  Venus,  about  the  golden  apple.  The  goddesses,  by  the  appointment  of  Jupiter, 
appeared  before  him  as  a  judge,  and  pleaded  each  her  own  cause.  Juno  offered 
him  power,  Minerva  wisdom,  and  Venus  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world,  if 
he  determined  in  her  favour.  Paris  adjudged  the  golden  apple  to  Venus ;  and 
thus  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  two  other  goddesses  ever  after  against  the 
Trojan  nation,  Virg.JEn.  i.  26.;  Horaf.  od.  i.  15.  10.;  Ovid.  cp.  xvi.  43.  6lC.  The 
indignation  of  Juno  was  still  farther  increased  against  the  Trojans,  by  Jupiter 
making  Ganymedes,  a  beautiful  boy,  the  son  of  Tros,  his  cupbearer,  in  place  of 
Hebe,  the  daughter  of  Juno,  and  goddess  of  youth.  Ganymedes  was  carried  off 
from  Ida  by  an  eagle,  at  the  command  of  Jupiter. 

Paris,  being  discovered  and  recognised  by  his  parents,  was  sent  into  Greece  with 
a  fleet  to  recover  Hesvnie,  the  sister  of  Priam,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  Hercules, 
and  given  to  Telamon.     But  he,  instead  of  executing  this  commission,  came  to  the 

court 
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to  revenge  this  injury.  A  confederacy  was  formed,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  AGAMEMNON  King  of  Mycenae,  and 
brother  to  Menelaus.  Next  to  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus, 
the  chief  were  ACHILLES,  the  son  of  Peleus  King  of  Phthia 
and  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  and  of  the  sea-goddess  Thetis,  with 
his  son  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptolemus,  and  his  friend  Patroclus  ; 
ULYSSES,  the  son  of  Laertes,  King  of  Ithaca  j  AJAX,  the 
son  of  Telamon  King  of  Sahmiis,  and  his  brother  Teucer  ; 
DioMEDEs,  the  son  of  Tydeiis,  King  of  Argos  in  ^Etolia  ; 
Nestor,  the  son  of  IVeleus,  King  of  Pylos  and  Messenia, 
with  his  son  Archilochus  ;  Palamedes,  the  son  of  Nauplius 
King  of  Eubcea;  Idomeneus  and  Meriones  from  Crete; 
Philoctetes  from  Mehboea,  Eumelus,  the  son  o^Admetiis, 
from  Perrhsebia,  and  Eiirypilus  fi'om  Orchomenus,  all  three 
from  Thessaly ;  Thoas  from  iEtolia ;  Machaox,  the  son  of 
j¥)sculapius,  and  his  brother  Podalirins,  both  remarkable  for 
their  skill  in  physic ;  Stherielus,  Thesscmdrus,  JEpeus,  the 
framer  of  the  Trojan  horse;  Athdmas  and  Thoas;  Calchas 
the  augm*,  son  of  Thestor. 

The  restitution  of  Helena  having  been  refused  by  Priam, 
these  chiefs  set  sail  for  Troy,  which  they  took  after  a  siege 
of  ten  years.  During  the  war  Menelaus  behaved  with  great 
bravery.  The  conduct  of  Helen  is  differently  represented ; 
by  the  Roman  Avriters,  usually  in  an  vmfavourable  light ; 
hence  she  is  called  by  Horace,  Lacena  adidtera,  Od,  iii.  3. 
25.  and  in/amis,  Epod.  I/.  42.  After  the  death  of  Paris, 
slain  by  Philoctetes,  she  married  Deiphobus,  the  brother  of 
Paris,  whom  she  betrayed  to  Menelaus,  the  night  in  which 
Troy  was  taken,  Virg.  JEn.  After  this  she  seems  to  have 
fled  to  the  temple  of  Vesta  for  protection,  lb.  i.  567.  But 
commentators  differ  about  the  manner  of  reconciling  these 
two  passages  ;  some  think  the  latter  an  interpolation.  Helena 
returned  to  Sparta  with  Menelaus,  who  is  said  to  have  wan- 
dered over  many  countries  in  his  Avay  home,  Strab.  i.  38.  &c. 
amon^  the  rest  to  have  gone  to  Egypt,  lb.  on  the  coast  of 
which,  Herodotus  says,  that  Paris  was  driven  in  sailing  from 
Sparta  with  Helen  ;  and  that  she  was  detained  there  by  Pro- 
teus, the  king  of  that  country,  who,  after  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  restored  her  to  Menelaus,  ii.  112.  &c.  A  temple  was 
consecrated  to  Menelaus,  near  the  place  where  he  and  Helen 
were  buried,  Pausan.  iii.  19. ;  but  there  are  different  accounts 

court  of  ]\IeneliVjs,  where  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  that  prince  ;  who 
being  in  the  mean  time  obliged  to  go  to  Crete,  Paris,  in  his  absence,  by  the  aid  of 
Venus,  carried  ot^  Helena,  to  revenge,  as  he  pretended,  the  detention  of  Hesiom  ; 
on  which  account  he  was  countenanced  by  Priam.   ^  ^ 

about 
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about  her  death.  Some  say  that,  being  expelled  from  Sparta 
after  the  death  of  Menelaus,  by  his  illegitimate  sons  and  suc- 
cessors Nicostrdtus  and  3Iegopent/ies,  she  retired  to  Rhodes, 
Avhere  she  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Polyxo,  the  widow 
of  Tlepolhmis,  queen  of  that  island,  because  she  had  lost  her 
husband  in  the  Trojan  war,  which  Helen  had  excited,  Ibid. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Thamemis,  the  son  of  Orestes,  by 
the  Heraclidae,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  the  sons  of  Aris- 
todemus,  sprung  from  Hercules,  shared  the  sovereignty  at 
Lacedsemon,  and,  from  their  time,  the  sceptre  was  always 
jointly  swayed  by  two  kings  of  their  descendants.  Eiirys- 
thhies  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Agis,  from  whom  all  the 
descendants  of  that  line  were  called  Agid^;  those  of  the 
other  line  were  called  Eurytionid.^,  from  Eurytion,  the 
grandson  of  Procles. 


IV.  Fabulous  History  of  CORINTH,  ELIS,  and 
ARCADIA. 


SISYPHUS,  the  son  of  /Eolus,  not  of  iEolus  the  god  of 
the  winds,  but  of  a  king  of  Thessaly,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  king  of  Corinth.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  cunning 
and  his  robberies,  on  which  account  he  was  slain  by  Theseus 
King  of  Athens.  His  punishment  in  the  infernal  regions 
M'as,  to  roll  a  large  stone  up  a  mountain,  which,  when  it 
reached  the  top,  always  rolled  back  again  to  the  foot ;  hence 
he  is  said  to  be  condemned  to  eternal  labour,  Horat.  ii.  14. 
19. ;  Homer.  Odyss.  xi.  Sisj^^hus  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Creon. 

SALMONEUS,  the  king  of  Elis,  was  brother  to  Sisj-phus. 
He  claimed  divine  honours  from  his  subjects.  To  imitate  the 
thunder  of  Jupiter,  he  constructed  a  brazen  bridge,  over 
which  he  rode  in  his  chariot,  darting  torches  and  firebrands 
among  the  people  in  imitation  of  lightning.  But  Jupiter, 
provoked  at  such  impiety,  struck  him  with  a  thunderbolt,  and 
hurled  him  headlong  to  the  infernal  regions,  where  he  was 
placed  near  his  brother,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  585. — 595. 

The  first  king  of  Arcadia  was  PELASGUS,  whence  the 
country  was  anciently  named  Pelasgia,  Pausan.  viii.  I.  His 
son  Lycaon  succeeded,  who  called  Jupiter  by  the  name  of 
Lyc^us,  and  instituted  a  festival  in  honour  of  him,  called 
LyccEci  or  Lupercalia.  Lycaon  was  contemporary  Avith 
Cecrops  King  of  Athens  j    but,  as  Pausanias  says,  greatly 

inferior 
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inferior  to  him  in  the  l^nowledge  of  divine  things.  For 
Cecrops  was  the  first  who  called  Jupiter  Supreme  or  the 
Highest,  and  offered  him  only  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  But 
Lyciion  sacrificed  not  only  other  animals,  but  also  human 
victims  ;  on  which  account  he  is  reported  to  have  been 
changed  into  a  wolf.  The  wickedness  of  men  is  said  to  have 
been  so  great  in  the  time  of  this  king,  that  Jupiter  descended 
from  heaven  to  examine  every  thing  himself  under  a  human 
form.  He  came  to  the  house  of  Lycaon  ;  who,  to  try  his 
divinity,  set  before  him  the  flesh  of  a  human  body.  Jupiter 
destroyed  the  house  with  lightning,  and  turned  Lycaon  him- 
self into  a  wolf,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  211.— 239. 

CALLISTO,  the  daughter  of  Lycaon,  called  also  Hellice, 
having  brought  forth  a  son  to  Jupiter,  was  by  Juno  changed 
into  a  bear.  Her  son  was  named  ARCAS  ;  from  whom  the 
country  was  called  Arcadia,  and  the  people  Arcades.  Areas 
taught  the  Arcadians  the  art  of  making  bread  from  corn,  and 
clothes  from  wool,  JPausan.  viii.  4.  Areas,  while  hunting, 
was  about  to  kill  the  bear  into  which  his  mother  was  meta- 
morphosed; but  was  prevented  by  Jupiter,  who  converted 
them  both  into  constellations  :  Callisfo  into  Ursa  major,  or 
jThe  greater  Bear;  and  Areas  into  ArctofhyJLax,  or  The 
Keeper  of  the  Bear,  called  also  Bootes,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  409. 
&c.  near  the  north  pole  ;  hence  Lycaonius  axis^  the  north 
pole,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  2.  2. 


V.     Fabulous  History  of  ATTICA. 

The  first  king  of  Attica,  according  to  Pausanias,  i.  2.  was 
ACTifilUS,  from  whom  tlie  country  was  called  Actj!a,  lb. 
and  Strah.  ix.  391.  whence  Actcea  arva,  the  country  of 
Attica,*  Ovid.  Met.  i.  313.  But  CECROPS  is  commonly 
reckoned  the  first  king  of  Attica,  from  whom  the  inhabitants 
were  called  CECRoPiDiE,  Virg.  AtLn.y\.^\.;  Ovid.  Met.  \\\. 
6/0.  whence  Cecrupis,  -ulis,  an  Athenian  woman,  Juvenal. 
vi.  186.  and  Cecrnpius,  Athenian,  Horat.  od.  ii.  I.  V2, 

Cecrops  is  said  to  have  come  from  Sdis  in  Egypt,  Diodor. 
1.  28.  about  four  hundred  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  or 
B.  c.  1582.  He  is  represented  as  half  a  man  and  half  a  ser- 
pent ;  because,  as  Justin  says,  he  first  instituted  marriage. 
To  him  some  ascribe  the  introduction  of  letters  into  Greece, 

*  But  the  name  of  Acta  or  ^ctica  is  commonly  derived  from  Acte,  a  narrow 
tract  of  country  running  along  the  shore  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  which 
was  the  case  with  a  great  part  of  Attica,  Strab.  ix.  391. 

Tacit. 
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Tacit.  Ann.  xl.  14.  He  first  induced  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica,  formerly  scattered  over  the  country,  to  live  in  small 
towns  or  boroughs,  (ttoXc/?,)  Thua/did.  ii.  15.  The  next  king 
wusCranaus,  a  native  of  the  place;  whose  daughter,  Atth is, 
gave  name  to  the  country.*  She  married  Amphictyon,  who 
dethroned  her  father,  and  was  in  his  turn  expelled  by  Erich- 
THONius,  the  son  of  Vulcan. 

PANDION,  his  son,  succeeded.  He  formed  an  alliance 
with  Tereus  King  of  Thrace,  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter 
Progne,  or  Procne,  in  marriage.  Tereus  offered  violence  to 
Philomela,  the  sister  of  Progne,  which  Progne  resenting, 
brought  destruction  on  all  concerned.  The  poets  relate,  that 
Progne,  anxious  to  see  her  sister,  prevailed  on  Tereus  to  bring 
her  to  Thrace  ;  that  having  offered  violence  to  Philomela  by 
the  way,  when  she  expressed  her  indignation,  he  cut  out  her 
tongue,  and  shut  her  up  in  a  tower.  Upon  his  arrival  in 
Thrace,  he  told  Progne  that  her  sister  had  died  by  the  way. 
About  a  year  after,  Philomela  having  represented  her  suffer- 
ings on  a  piece  of  cloth,  had  it  conveyed  to  Progne,  who,  dis- 
guising her  resentment,  Avaited  till  the  celebration  of  the 
festival  of  Bacchus,  which  was  near  at  hand,  when  women 
were  allowed  an  uncommon  degree  of  liberty.  Then,  having 
liberated  her  sister,  and  concerted  with  her  the  means  of 
revenge,  she  killed  her  son  ITYS,  or  Iff/Ins,  and  caused  him 
to  be  served  up  to  his  father  at  an  entertainment.  When  in 
the  midst  of  the  feast  Tereus  desired  to  see  Itys,  Philomela 
sprang  forth  like  a  fury,  and  dashed  the  bloody  head  of  the 
boy  in  his  face.  While  Tereus  drew  his  sword  to  slay  them, 
he  was  clianged  into  a  hoopoe  or  lapwing,  PhilomGla  into  a 
nightingale,  Procne  into  a  swallow,  and  Itys  into  a  pheasant, 
Ovid.  3fet.  vi.  424.     Pandion  died  of  grief,  Ovid.  ih.  675. 

ERECHTHEUS,  the  son  of  Pandion,  succeeded,  from 
whom  the  Athenians  were  called  Erechthid(c,  Ovid.  Met.  vii. 
430.  hence  Ercchtliccc  arces,  Athens,  lb.  viii.  547-  Herodo- 
tus says,  that  under  liim  they  were  first  called  Athenians,  viii. 
44.  His  daughter  OrithyIa  married  BOREAS  Kingof  Thrace, 

*  Attica  was  also  called  Mopsopia,  from  one  Mopsopa  or  Mopsupus,  Strab.  ix. 
443.;  Ionia  from  Ion,  the  son  of  Xuthtis ;  and  Poseidoma  from  Neptune,  as 
Athens  was  denominated  from  the  Greek  name  of  Minerva,  {Mr\vn,)  Strab.  ix.397. 
Hence  Mopsopius  juvenis,  for  Tuiptoi.Emis,  son  of  Cclcus,  the  chief  of  Eleusis, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  taught  husbandry  by  Ceres,  and  to  have  communicated  the 
knowledge  of  it  to  other  nations,  Cic.  TilscuM.  Tcr.  iv.  49.  Ceres  is  supposed 
to  have  come  to  Eleusis  in  quest  of  Proserpine,  in  the  time  of  Cranaux,  when  the 
celebration  of  her  mysteries  was  first  instituted,  and  called  Tiiesmophoria,  because 
Ceres  also  first  prescribed  laws,  Ovid.  Met.  v.  343.  or  because  laws  are  the  eftect 
chiefly  of  agriculture.  Justin  says,  Ceres  came  to  Eleusis  under  the  reign  of 
Erechtheus,  ii.  6. 

who 
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who  was  said  to  have  power  over  the  winds,  and  whom  the 
Athenians  afterwards  worshipped  as  the  god  of  the  north 
wind.  Ovid  makes  Boreas  carry  off  Orithyia  by  force,  Met. 
vi.  707.  Homer  mentions  a  quite  different  story,  //.  xx.  219. 
he. 

PROCRIS,  another  of  Pandion's  daughters,  married  Ce- 
phdlus  King  of  Thessaly.  Procris  hearing  that  Cephahis, 
who  was  fond  of  hunting,  rested  when  fatigued  in  the  shade, 
and  frequently  invoked  AURA,  or  the  refreshing  breezcy 
suspecting  it  to  be  a  mistress,  secretly  followed  him  one  day 
to  the  chase,  and  concealed  herself  in  a  bush.  When  Cepha- 
lus,  as  usual,  called  on  Aura  to  come,  Procris  raising  her 
head  to  see  who  should  appear,  caused  a  rustling  among  the 
leaves.  Cephalus,  thinking  it  a  wild  beast,  let  fly  his  unerring 
dart  and  pierced  her  to  the  heart.  Procris  could  only  iitter 
what  was  sufficient  to  make  Cephalus  perceive  the  cause  of 
her  groundless  jealousy,  and  expired,  Ovid.  Met.  vii.  690.  &c. 
ARCHIUS  or  Arcesius,  the  son  of  Cephalus  and  Procris,  was 
the  father  of  LAERTES  the  father  of  Ulysses,  Ovid.  Met. 
xiii.  144. 

In  the  time  of  Erechtheus  EUMOLPUS,  the  son  of  Nep- 
tune, originally  from  Thrace,  was  chief  priest  {Hierophantes) 
of  Ceres  at  Eleusis  ;  whose  descendants,  called  EumolpTd^, 
continued  to  enjoy  that  office  for  many  ages.  Tacit.  Hist. 
iv.  83.  Divine  honours  were  appointed  to  Erechtheus  after 
his  death,  which  continued  to  be  performed  in  the  time 
of  Cicero. 

A  contest  having  arisen  among  the  sons  of  Erechtheus 
about  the  succession,  they  referred  the  matter  to  Xuthus, 
the  grandson  of  Deucalion  King  of  Thessaly,  who  had  mar- 
ried their  sister  Creusa,  He  determined  in  favour  of 
CECROPS. 

CECROPS  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  PANDION  II. 
and  he  by  his  eldest  son  vEGEUS.  In  the  reign  of  JEgeus, 
DtEDALUS,  the  son  of  Euphemus,  descended  from  King 
Erechtheus,  a  famous  artist,  having  slain  his  brother  Perdix 
(or  his  nephew,  according  to  Ovid,  3Iet.  viii.  242.)  through 
envy  for  his  having  invented  the  saw,  was  obliged  to  fly  from 
Athens.  He  went  to  Crete,  where  he  was  favourably  received 
by  Minos,  the  king  of  that  island,  who  employed  him  to  con- 
struct the  labyrinth,  a  building  with  a  vast  number  of  dark 
and  intricate  windings,  from  wliich  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  extricate  one's  self.  Having  afterwards  assisted  Pasiphae, 
the  wife  of  Minos,  in  an  intrigue  with  one  Taurus,  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  fable  of  her  falling  in  love  with  a  bull, 

and 
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and  producing  a  monster  half  a  man  and  half  a  bull,  called 
the  Minotaur,  he  was  shut  up  in  a  tower  with  his  son 
Icarus.  He  escaped  from  thence  by  means  of  wings  ce- 
mented with  wax,  on  which  he  flew  to  Sicily,  Ovid.  Met. 
viii.  183. — 560.  or,  as  others  say,  to  Cumse  in  Italy,  where  he 
built  a  temple  to  Apollo.  Icanis,  soaring  too  high,  had  the 
wax  of  his  wings  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  fell  into 
the  sea,  called  from  him  the  Icarian  sea,  Virgil,  ^^ti.  vi. 
14._33. ;  Horaf.  od.  i.  3.  34. ;  Ovid.  3Iet.  viii.l83.  &c. 

iEGEUS  was  long  without  having  children.  At  last  he  had 
a  son  by  jEthra^  the  daughter  of  Pittheus  King  of  Troezen, 
who  was  called  THESEUS,  and  educated  at  the  court  of  his 
grandfather.  He  is  said  in  fable  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Neptune ;  hence  he  is  called  Neptunius  herds,  Ovid,  ep, 
xvii.  21.  Met.  ix.  1. 

ANDROGEOS,  the  son  of  Minos  King  of  Crete,  having 
been  slain  by  the  Athenians,  Minos  made  war  on  them,  and 
forced  the  Athenians  to  send  ever)-  year  to  Crete  seven  young 
men,  and  as  many  virgins,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur. 
After  this  cruel  tribute  had  been  paid  for  some  years,  Theseus, 
having  grown  up  to  manhood,  came  from  Troczene  to  Athens. 
He  slew  several  robbers  whom  he  met  by  the  way.  On  his 
arrival  at  Athens,  he  narrowly  escaped  being  poisoned  by  his 
stepmother  Medea,  Ovid.  Met.  vii.  406.  As  the  time  was 
approaching  when  it  was  requisite  to  send  the  stipulated  num- 
ber of  young  men  and  virgins  to  Crete,  Theseus  insisted  on 
being  allowed  to  go  as  one  of  the  former.  .-Egeiis,  with  reluc- 
tance, consented ;  and  at  his  departure  charged  the  pilot,  that 
if  Theseus  should  be  successful  in  slaying  the  Minotaur,  he 
should  at  his  return  display  white  sails  ;  but  if  not,  he  should 
retain  the  black  sails  as  xisual.  After  the  arrival  of  Theseus  in 
Crete,  ARIADNE,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  falling  in  love  with 
him,  gave  him  a  clew,  by  unwinding  the  thread  of  which  he 
might  find  his  way  out.  Theseus  slew  the  Minotaur ;  and 
having,  according  to  promise,  carried  off  Ariadne  and  her 
sister  Phaedra,  Ovid.  ep.  iv.  65.  returned  in  safety  to  his 
native  country.  But  in  his  joy  he  forgot  to  change  the  sails; 
and  iEgeus  seeing  the  ship,  from  the  promontory  of  Siinium, 
return  with  black  sails,  and  believing  his  son  to  have  perished, 
threw  himself  into  the  sea,  ^^•hich  from  him  was  called  the 
JEgcan  sea.     The  posterity  of  .Egeus  were  called  ^EoiDiE. 

Diodorus  says  that  Theseus  forgot  to  change  the  sails  from 
vexation  at  the  loss  of  Ariadne,  whom  Bacchus  took  from  him. 
Others  relate  that  Theseus  basely  left  Ariadne  in  the  island  of 
Naxos,  and  that  Bacchus,  who  had  formerly  been  in  love  with 

her. 
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her,  finding  her  there  upon  his  return  from  India,  married  her, 
Ovid.  Met.  viii.  176. 

Theseus  married  Pheedra,  the  sister  of  Ariadne.  He  per- 
formed various  other  heroic  actions  resembhng  those  of  Her- 
cules, his  contemporary.  He  destroyed  a  terrible  bull  that 
infested  Attica.  He  killed  the  robbers  Sciron,  Procrustes, 
and  Scinis,  Ovid.  Met.\\\.  433.  and  Cercyon,  /6/t/, 413.  He 
subdued  the  Centaurs.  He  descended  into  hell  with  his 
friend  Pirithous  to  carry  of  Proserpine ;  where,  Pirithous  being 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  dog  Cerberus,  Theseus  remained  in 
chains  till  Hercules  freed  him.* 

One  of  the  chief  exploits  of  Theseus  was  the  conquest  of  the 
Amazons,  a  nation  of  female  warriors  in  Asia  Minor ;  so 
called  because  they  used  to  cut  or  burn  off  their  right  breast, 
{ex  a  priv.  et  ^'■a^o^,  mamma,)  that  it  might  not  hinder  them 
in  shooting  the  arrow,  Diodor.  ii.  45. ;  Justin,  ii.  4.  The 
Athenians  are  said  to  have  gamed  a  victory  over  the  Amazons 
when  they  made  an  irruption  into  Attica,  Herodot.  ix.  27. 
Theseus  married  one  of  them,  Hippolyte,  by  whom  he  had 
Hjppolytus.  Others  saj^,  that  it  was  Antiope,  the  daughter 
oi  Hijijjolpte  the  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  that  Theseus  mar- 
ried. 

HIPPOLYTUS,  the  son  of  Theseus,  devoted  himself  to 
hunting,  and  appeared  regardless  of  the  company  of  women, 
Ovid.  ep.  iv.  173.  His  stepmother  PH/EDRA  fell  in  love 
with  him,  in  the  absence  of  Theseus  ;  and  Avhen  Hippolytus 
spurned  her  proposals,  she  accused  him  to  his  father  of 
designs  on  her  virtue.  Theseus,  enraged  at  this,  prayed  to 
Neptune  to  punish  his  son.f  Hippolytus,  flying  from  the 
wrath  of  his  father,  bent  his  course  to  Troezen  ;  but  while  he 
pursued  his  way  along  the  seashore,  his  horses  being  startled 
by  a  sea-monster,  set  on  him  by  Neptune,  drove  the  chariot  on 
the  rocks  ;  whereby  the  axletree  and  wheels  being  broken, 
Hippolytus  was  thrown  from  his  seat,  and  his  limbs  being 
entangled  in  the  harness,  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  bull. 

*  Some  say  tliat  Hercules  also  freed  Piritli(5us  ;  and  others,  that  neither  of  them 
ever  returned,  Diodor.  iv.  63.  Virgil  describes  Theseus  as  sitting-  for  ever  in  the 
infernal  regions,  .'En.  vi.  617.  in  which  posture  he  was  represented  by  PolygnOtus 
the  painter,  Pauscm.  x.  29.  Strabo  thinks,  that  Theseus  and  Pirithous  were  sup- 
posed to  have  descended  into  the  infernal  regions,  from  the  distant  expeditions  which 
they  undertook,  i.  48.  Horace  represents  Pirithous  as  bound  in  Tartarus  with  three 
hundred  chains,  Od.  iii.  4.  80. 

■f  Neptune  is  said  to  have  once  given  Theseus  the  choice  of  any  one  of  three 
things,  {ci  tres  optntiones  dcdisse,  Cic.  Offic.  iii.  25.)  What  these  three  things  were, 
■we  are  not  told.  But  on  this  occasion  Theseus  asked  the  performance  of  the  pro- 
mise, and  desired  the  destruction  of  his  son ;  which  afterwards  caused  him  the 
greatest  gvief,  Ibid,  and  i.  10. 

Phaedra, 
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Phaedra,  hearing  of  his  fate,  confessed  her  crime,  and  hung 
herself.  ^Esculapius,  at  the  request  of  Diana,  restored  Hip- 
polvtus  to  Ufe  :  after  which  he  retired  to  Italy,  where  he 
assumed  the  name  of  VIRBIUS,  {quasi  vir  bis,)  and  built  the 
city  Aricia,  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  49/.  &c.  Diodorus  relates  the 
story  of  Hippolytus  differently,  iv.  62. 

Theseus,  in  his  old  age,  was  expelled  from  his  kingdom. 
He  retired  to  Lycomedes  King  of  the  island  of  Scyros,  by 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  slain. 

Cimon,  after  taking  the  island  of  Scyros,  brought  the  bones 
of  Theseus  to  Athens,  where  the)'  were  solemnly  interred  near 
the  gymnasium  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  his  tomb  ser\cd 
as  a  sanctuary  for  slaves,  and  persons  of  low  rank,  from  the 
oppression  of  more  powerful  citizens. 

MNESTHEUS,  the  son  of  Peteus,  and  grandson  of  Erech- 
theus,  succeeded,  and  assisted  Agamemnon  in  the  war  against 
Troy.  After  his  death  DEMOPHOON,  the  son  of  Theseus, 
became  king,  Avho  was  also  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  Trojan  war;  and  having  at  his  return  landed  in  Thrace, 
engaged  the  affections  of  Phyllis,  the  daughter  of  Lycurgus, 
king  of  that  countrj',  but  proved  false  to  her  :  for,  hearing  of 
the  death  of  Mnestheus,  he  suddenly  left  her,  with  a  promise 
to  return  in  a  month,  which  he  did  not  perform,  Ovid.  cp.  2. 
PliylUs,  on  the  day  she  expected  him,  went  nine  times  to  the 
shore  ;  at  last,  in  despair,  she  put  an  end  to  her  days,  either 
by  a  rope,  or  by  throwing  herself  into  the  sea. 

THYM.ETES,  the  son  of  O.vyntes,  was  the  last  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Theseus  that  enjoyed  the  crown.  Having  en- 
gaged in  war  w'lXhXantlius  King  of  Bciotia,  he  was  challenged 
by  him  to  decide  their  differences  in  single  combat.  This  he 
declined  ;  but  MELANTHUS,  one  of  the  noble  Messenians 
expelled  by  the  Heraclida^,  fought  in  his  place  j  and,  having 
slain  Xantlius,  obtained  the  crown. 

CODRUS,  the  son  of  Melanthus,  was  the  last  king  of 
Attica.  The  Dorians  and  Heraclidai  made  war  on  him,  for 
the  hospitable  reception  granted  at  Athens  to  those  Argives 
whom  they  had  expelled.  Codrus  being  informed  that  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  had  declared  to  the  enemy,  that  they  should 
be  victorious  if  they  did  not  kill  the  Athenian  king,  and  that 
therefore  they  had  strictly  charged  their  soldiers  to  spare  his  life, 
disguised  himself  under  the  habit  of  a  peasant,  and  entered 
the  enemy's  camp,  Avherc  he  was  slain  by  a  common  soldier, 
whom  he  had  purposely  provoked.  The  enemy,  having  under- 
stood what  had  happened,  went  away  without  fighting,  Justin. 
ii.  6. 

After 
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After  the  death  of  Codrus  the  Athenians  abolished  royalty, 
and  gave  the  name  of  ARCHON  to  their  chief  magistrate, 
whose  office  was  for  life.  Medon,  the  son  of  Codrus,  was 
the  first  Archon,  whose  successors,  being  all  chosen  from  the 
same  family  for  about  two  hundred  years,  were  called 
Medontid.e,  Pausan.  iv.  5. 


VI.  Fabulous  History  of  BCEOTIA  and  iETOLIA. 

CADMUS,  son  of  Agenor  King  of  Phoenicia,  being  sent  by 
his  father  in  quest  of  his  sister  Europa,  who  had  been  carried 
off  by  Jupiter  in  the  shape  of  a  bull,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  850. 
was  ordered  not  to  return  without  her.  He  came  into  Greece, 
and,  having  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  was  directed  to 
follow  an  heifer,  and  to  build  a  city  where  it  should  stop  ; 
whence  he  called  the  country  BCEOTIA,  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  10. 
He  named  the  city  THEBiE,  from  Thebes  in  Egypt,  whence 
he  derived  his  origin,  Herodot.  ii.  49.  Finding  some  of  his 
companions  slain  by  a  dragon,  he  slew  the  monster,  and 
having,  by  the  direction  of  Minerva,  sown  its  teeth  in  a  plain, 
armed  men  suddenly  sprung  from  the  ground  ;  who  immedi- 
ately attacked  one  another,  so  that  they  all  fell,  except  five, 
the  chief  of  whom  was  Echion.  By  them  Cadmus  was  as- 
sisted in  building  Thebes,  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  125,  &c.  whence 
that  city  is  called  Echioni^  TflEBiE,  Horat.  od.  iv.  4.  64. 
Draconigbna  urbs,  Ovid.  Fast,  iii,  865.  The  ancient  in- 
habitants of  this  country  were  called  Hyantes,  Strab.Yii.  321. 
ix.  401.  and  424. ;  Plin.  iv.  7.  Hi/U7iteus  lolaus,  lolaus  the 
Boeotian,  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  310.  ;  Hyantldes,  the  Muses. 

Cadmus  married  HERMIONE,  daughter  of  Venus  by  Mars, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son  named  Polydorus,  and  four  daughters, 
Ino,  Agave,  Aatonoe,  and  Seniele.  POLYDORUS  married 
Nycteis,  by  whom  he  had  Lahddcus,  the  father  of  Laius  or 
Laus.  INO  married  Athdmas  King  of  Boeotia,  Agave  mar- 
ried Echion ;  and  Autonoe^  Aristaeus.  Seniele  became  the 
mother  of  Bacchus  by  Jupiter. 

PENTHEUS,  son  of  Echion  and  of  Agave,  daughter  of 
Cadmus,  having  profaned  the  sacred  rites  of  Bacchus,  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  his  mother  and  her  sisters,  Ovid.  Met.  iii. 
Jin.  after  being  deprived  of  his  reason  by  the  influence  of  that 
god. 

ATHAMAS,  the  husband  of  Ino,  was  the  son  of  .Eolus 
King  of  Thessaly,  and  brother  of  Sisyphus  King  of  Corinth. 
He  reigned  over  that  part  of  Boeotia,  where  afterwards  Orcho- 
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menos  and  Coronaea  stood.  Some  make  him  King  of  Tliebes.* 
He  divorced  Nephele,  his  first  wife,  becaiise  she  was  subject 
to  fits  of  insanity.  By  her  he  had  two  children,  Phryxus  and 
Helle,  who  were  saved  from  the  jealousy  of  their  stepmother 
Ino  on  the  famous  golden  ram,  as  will  be  afterwards  related. 
Athamas  had  by  Ino  two  sons,  Learchus  and  Melicerta, 
Being  inflamed  with  a  sudden  madness  by  the  fury  Ti- 
siphone,  at  the  desire  of  Juno  ever  hostile  to  the  [race  of 
Venus,  he  slew  Learchus  ;  upon  which  Ino  fled  with  Melicerta 
in  her  arms,  and  threw  herself  into  the  sea  from  a  high  rock 
called  Moluris,  near  Megara,  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  Nep- 
tune, at  the  request  of  Venus,  turned  them  both  into  sea-gods, 
calling  the  mother  Leucothoe,  and  the  son  Palaemon,  Ovid, 
Met.  iv.  416.— 543. 

Cadmus,  affected  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  family,  retired 
with  his  wife  Hermione  to  Illyria,  where  they  were  changed 
into  serpents,  and  sent  by  Jupiter  to  Elysium,  Ovid.  Met.  ii. 
98.  iv.  675.  &c. 

AMPHION,  one  of  the  successors  of  Cadmus,  from  his 
skill  in  music,  is  said  to  have  moved  the  stones  by  playing  on 
his  lyre,  and  thus  to  have  built  the  walls  of  Thebes  ;  for  Cad- 
mus built  only  the  citadel,t  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  IJS.  ;  Horat.  od. 
iii.  11.2. 

NIOBE,  the  wife  of  Amphlon,  daughter  of  Tantalus  King 
of  Paphlagonia,  proud  of  her  numerous  off'spring,  (for  she  had 
six  sons  and  six  daughters, ;{:)  slighted  the  goddess  Latoua,  who 
had  only  two  children,  Apollo  and  Diana  ;  on  which  account 
they,  to  gratify  their  mother,  slew  all  the  children  of  Niobe, 
Apollo  the  sons,  and  Diana  the  daughters.  Niobe,  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  was  converted  into  a  stone,  Cic.  Tusc. 
iii.  26.  She  is  said  by  Ovid  to  have  been  snatched  by  a 
whirlwind  into  her  native  country,  and  there  to  have  been 
changed  into  a  rock  of  marble,  which  exudes  a  moisture  like 
tears,  Met.  vi.  310.  Amphion,  from  grief,  slew  himself. 
lb.  585. 

Plautus  makes  Thebes  the  residence  of  Amphitrno  or 
Amphitryon,  v.  -?/o,  the  husband  of  Alcmena,  the  mother  of 
Hercules,  Amphit.  Prol.  97.     She  is  said  to  have  brought 

*  Varro  says  that  the  first  king  of  Thebes  was  Ogyces,  b.  c.  1100,  in  whose  time 
happened  a  deluge,  de  re  Rmt.  iii.  1. 

t  Amphion  and  Zethus  were  the  sons  of  Jupiter  by  AxtiOpe,  who  was  treated 
with  great  cruelty  by  Dirce,  the  wife  of  Ljcus  King  of  Thebes.  Her  sons  in  revenge 
slew  Lycus,  and  having  seized  Dirce,  tied  her  to  a  fierce  bull,  which,  running 
through  the  mountains,  tore  her  to  pieces. 

-    X  Ovid  makes  them  seven:  the  name' of  one  of  the  sous  was  Damasichthon, 
lb.  583. 

forth 
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forth  twinSj  the  one  {Hercules)  begotten  by  Jupiter,  the  other 
(Ip/uclus,  or  -es)  by  Amphitryo.  But  Diodorus  says  that 
Hercules  was  born  at  Tiryns,  a  town  in  Argolis,  and  that  his 
supposed  father  Amphitryo,  being  expelled  from  thence,  re- 
paired to  Thebes,  after  Hercules  was  born,  and  that  there 
Hercules  was  educated,  iv.  10.  whence  he  is  called  by  Virgil 
Amphituyoniades,  JEn.  viii.  103.  and  214.  and  Tiuynthius, 
U).  vii.  662.  viii.  228.  also  Alcides,  from  Alcseus,  the  father 
of  Amphitryo,  lb.  v.  414.  vi.  123. 

LAIUS,  the  great  grandson  of  Cadmus,  having  married 
JOCASTA,  the  daughter  of  CREON,  was  informed,  upon 
consulting  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  that  if  he  had  a  son  he  should 
be  slain  by  him.  Wherefore,  when  his  wife  brought  forth  a 
male  child,  Laius  pierced  his  feet  with  a  sword,  and  gave  him 
to  a  servant  to  be  exposed.  But  the  servant,  unwilling  to 
destroy  the  child,  gave  him  to  the  wife  of  one  Polybus,  by 
whom  he  was  brought  up,  and  called  CEDIPUS,  from  the 
SAvelling  of  his  feet  {ex  oiccw,  tw7ieo,  et  irovi,  jjesj'^) 

When  Q^dTpus  grew  up,  happening  to  meet  Lfiius  in  a 
narrow  way,  and  being  insolently  ordered  by  him  to  go  out  of 
the  road,  a  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  CEdipus  slew  Lams,  not 
knowing  him  to  be  his  father. 

At  this  time  the  monster,  called  SPHINX,  having  the  face 
of  a  woman,  the  breast,  feet,  and  tail  of  a  lion,  and  the  wings 
of  a  bird,  infested  the  territory  of  Thebes,  proposing  an 
enigma  or  riddle,  and  slaying  those  who  could  not  interpret 
it.  The  enigma  was.  What  animal  is  it,  that  in  the  7norn- 
ing  walks  on  four  legs,  at  noon  on  two,  and  in  the  evening  on 
three  f  ffidipus  solved  it  by  answering.  It  is  MAN  ;  ivho  in 
infancy  goes  on  all-fours,  then  walks  erect,  till  obliged  by  old 
age  to  use  the  support  of  a  staff.  Upon  this  the  Sphiiix 
threw  herself  from  a  precipice  and  perished,  Ovid.  Met.  vii. 
760.  Qildipus,  according  to  the  promise  of  Creon,  who  ruled 
after  the  death  of  Laius,  obtaining  the  crown  and  Jocasta  in 
marriage,  had  by  her  two  sons,  Eteoclcs  and  Polynices, 
Diodor.  iv.  64.  Being  afterwards  led,  bj'^  an  answer  of  the 
Delphic  oracle  in  time  of  a  famine,  to  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  death  of  Lilius,  he  found  that  he  had  murdered 
his  father,  and  was  now  married  to  his  own  mother.  This 
discovery  proved  fatal  both  to  CEdipus  and  Jocasta. 

Jocasta  hung  herself  in  despair.     CEdipus  tore  out  his  own 

*  Apollodorus  says  that  Polybus  was  king  of  Corintli ;  that  ffidipus,  when 
exposed,  was  found  by  the  shepherds  of  Polybus,  and  brought  by  them  to  Peribaa, 
the  king's  wife  ;  who,  having  cured  his  feet,  gave  him  the  name  of  OEdipus,  and 
brought  him  up  as  her  own  son,  iii.  5.  7. 

eyes. 
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eyes,  as  uiiworthj^  to  behold  the  light,  and  afterwards  was 
SAvallowed  up  by  an  earthquake.* 

ETEOCLES  and  POLYNICES  agreed  to  reign  alternately 
each  one  year.  But  Eteocles,  who  from  seniority  reigned  first, 
refused  to  resign  the  crown  when  his  year  Avas  expired. 
J\)lynlces  repaired  to  ADRASTUS  King  of  Argos,  M-hither 
Tycleus,  at  the  same  time,  had  fled  for  protection.  Happening 
to  take  Siielter  in  the  same  place,  they  began  to  quarrel  and 
came  to  blows  ;  but  were  pacified  by  Adrastus,  who,  being 
struck  by  their  armour  and  dress  resembling  that  which  he 
had  been  foretold,  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  should  be  the  dress 
of  two  strangers,  whom  he  was  directed  to  choose  for  his  sons- 
in-laM",  gave  them  his  two  daughters,  Argia  and  Dctp/u/e,  in 
marriage.  Polynices,  supported  by  Adrastus,  attempted  to 
o1)tain  his  right  by  force  ;  which  gave  rise  to  the  famous 
Thehan  ivar,  described  by  Statins  in  his  Thehais  or  Tliehaid. 
The  two  brothers  falling  by  mutual  wounds,  Creon  resumed 
the  government,  till  Leodamas,  the  son  of  Eteocles,  should 
attain  to  manhood.  None  of  the  Argive  leaders,  who  wqx^ 
seven  in  number,  survived,  except  Adrastus,  who  escaped  by 
the  swiftness  of  his  horse  ArIon.  The  leaders  were  seven  in 
number,  that  there  might  l)e  one  to  attack  each  of  the  seven 
gates  of.  Thebes,  the  names  of  which  are  mentioned  by 
ApollodoruSjf  iii.  6.  6. 

The  seven  leaders  were,  Adrastus,  Polynices,  Tydeus  the 
son  of  CEneus  from  Calydon  in  /Etolia,  Amphiaraus  the  sou 
of  Q^cleus  from  Pylos,  Capaneus  and  Hippome'don,  the 
nephews  of  Adrastus,  and  Parthenopaeus,  the  son  of  Meleager 
by  Atalanta,  King  of  Arcadia. 

CAPANEUS  was  slain  by  Jupiter  with  a  thunderbolt,  for 
his  impiety,  Ovid.  Met.  ix.  404.  Euadne,  the  daughter  of 
Iphis  of  Argos,  his  wife,  threw  herself  into  his  funeral  pile,  and 

*  Hyginus  says,  that  Qidlpus,  having  deprived  himself  of  sight,  fled  from  Thebes, 
being  led  by  his  daughter  Autigona,  /n6.  67.  and  that  he  afterwards  slew  himself, 
fah.  142, 

t  Creon  forbade  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Argive  leaders  who  had  fallen  to  be 
buried,  and  appointed  guards  to  see  that  his  orders  were  not  transgressed. 
Antigone,  however,  the  only  surviving  daughter  of  Oedipus,  secretly  performed  the 
funeral  rites  of  her  brother  rolynices,,but  being  discovered,  Creon  hud  her|burieJ 
alive  in  her  brother's  tomb.  .Emon,  the  son  of  Creon,  and  lover  of  AntigOne,  slew 
himself  on  the  same  tomb.  Adrastus  fled  to  Athens,  and  implored  the  assistance  of 
Theseus  ;  who,  having  speedily  marched  to  Thebes  with  abody  of  Athenians,  inflicted 
on  Creon  the  punishment  whirh  his  inhuman  cruelty  merited. 

The  patriotism  of  MONOECEL'S,  one  of  the  sons  of  Creon,  is  celebrated  ;  who 
being  informed  of  the  answer  of  the  prophet  Tiresias,  that  Thebes  should  be  safe,  if 
the  last  of  the  family  of  Cadmus  submitted  to  a  voluntary  death,  supposing  himself 
to  be  meant,  fell  upon  his  sword,  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  48. ;  Juvaial,  x,  14. 240. 

X  perished 
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perished,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  447.  Capaneus  invented  the  art 
of  attacking  towns  by  scaling-ladders  ;  and,  being  killed  by  the 
Thebans  with  a  large  stone,  gave  occasion  to  the  fabulous 
account  of  his  death. 

AMPHIARAUS  knowing,  from  his  skill  in  augury,  that  if 
he  went  to  the  war  he  should  perish,  hid  himself.  But  his  wife 
Erijihyle,  the  daughter  of  Talaus,  bribed  by  her  brother 
Adrastus  with  a  golden  necklace  set  with  diamonds,  discovered 
the  place  of  his  concealment.  Being  thus  forced  to  the  war, 
before  he  set  out,  he  charged  his  son  Alcmseon,  that,  when 
he  heard  of  his  death,  he  should  slay  his  mother  ;  which 
Alcmaeon  accordingly  did.  Homer.  Odyss.  xi.  325.  But 
after  peqaetrating  the  deed,  he  was  agitated  by  the  furies. 

Alcmeeon,  to  make  expiation  for  his  crime,  went  to  Phegens 
King  of  Psophis  in  Arcadia  ;  who,  having  purified  him  by  the 
usual  ceremonies,  gave  him  in  marriage  his  daughter 
Arsinde  or  Alphedboea^  to  whom  Alcmseon  gave  the  fatal 
necklace  of  his  mother  Eriphyle.  Some  time  after,  on  account 
of  a  famine,  Alcmaeon  went  to  i^tolia  ;  where  he  fell  in  love 
with  Callirrhoe,  the  daughter  of  Achelous,  and  married  her. 
When  she  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to  obtain  Ertphyle's 
necklace,  Alcmseon  returned  to  Psophis,  and  procured  it  from 
Alphesiboea,  on  pretext  that  he  intended  to  consecrate  it  to 
Apollo  at  Delphi.  But  the  true  reason  of  his  request  being 
discovered  by  his  servant,  he  was  slain  by  the  sons  of  Phegeus 
to  revenge  the  injury  done  to  their  sister.  Tlius  the  criminal 
conduct  of  Eriphyle  caused  the  destruction  of  the  family  of 
Amphiaraus,  Horat.  od,  iii.  16.  12.  who  himself  perished  by 
an  earthquake. 

But  these  events  happened  after  the  second  expedition 
against  Thebes,  which  took  place  ten  years  after  the  former. 

The  sons  of  these  seven  leaders,  called  Epigoni,  (i.  e. 
posteri,)  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  fathers,  resumed  the 
w^ar  under  Alcmseon,  the  son  of  Amphiaraus.  Pausanias 
says,  under  Thersander,  the  son  of  Polynlces,  ix.  9.  Having 
led  an  army  into  Boeotia,  they  took  Thebes,  and  placed  Ther- 
sander on  the  throne.  Leodamas  fled  into  lUyricum,  Patisan. 
ix.  5. 

The  seven  leaders  of  the  Epigoni  were,  Alcmseon  and 
Amphilochus,  the  sons  of  Amphiaraus,  ^gijileus,  the  son  of 
Adrastus,  Diomedes,  the  son  of  Tydeus,  Promachus,  the  son  of 
Parthenopaeus,  Sthenelus,  the  son  of  Capaneus,  and  Ther- 
sander, the  son  of  Polynlces.  Several  of  these  afterwards 
went  with  Agamemnon  to  the  war  against  Troy. 
XANTHUS  was  the  last  king  of  Thebes,  who,  making  war 

on 
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on  the  Athenians,  was  slain  in  single  combat  by  Melanthns, 
afterwards  King  of  Athens.  The  regal  government  lasted  at 
Thebes  three  hundred  years.  After  this  a  republican  govern- 
ment was  established,  which  continued  till  the  destruction  of 
that  city. 

(ENEUS,  the  son  of  Parthdon,  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  kings  of  ^tolia.  He  reigned  at  Calydon.  OEneus 
having,  in  an  annual  sacrifice  to  all  the  gods,  neglected  Diana, 
that  goddess  sent  a  dreadful  boar,  of  huge  size,  which  laid 
waste  the  country.  This  animal  was  so  pernicious,  that  many 
of  the  neighbouring  princes  assembled  to  destroy  him.  At 
last  he  was  killed  by  Meleager,  the  son  of  CEneus,  Ov'nl.  Met. 
viii.  452.  who  gave  the  skin  and  head  to  Atalanta^  the 
daughter  of  SchcBneus,*  who  had  first  wounded  him.  Ihx'eus 
and  Plexippus,  the  sons  of  Thestius,  and  imcles  to  Meleager, 
attempting  to  rob  Atalanta  of  her  present,  were  slain  by 
Meleager.  Althasa,  informed  of  the  success  of  her  son,  was 
going  to  the  temple  to  thank  the  gods  for  his  victory,  when 
she  met  the  dead  bodies  of  her  brothers,  who,  she  was  told, 
had  been  killed  by  Meleager.  Whereupon  she  threw  into  the 
fire  a  log  of  wood  on  which  the  life  of  her  son  depended. 
Meleager  expired  as  soon  as  it  was  consumed.  Althsea  was 
so  affected  with  the  thoughts  of  what  she  had  done,  that  she 
slew  herself,  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  270.  &c.  His  sisters,  lamenting 
his  death,  were  changed  into  birds,  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  534.  ; 
called  Meleaguides,  supposed  to  be  Guineahens,  PVm.  x. 
26.  s.  38.  gallincc  ApiiicANiE. 

After  the  death  of  Althaea,f  OEneus  married  Penbcea,  who 
was  the  mother  of  Tydeus. 

TYDEUS,  when  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  having  accident- 
ally slain  Menalippus  his  brother  while  hunting,  fled  to 
Adrastus  King  of  Argos,  who  gave  him  Deiphile,  one  of  his 
two  daughters,  in  marriage.  Tydeus  being  sent  as  an  am])as- 
sador  to  Thebes,  to  demand  that  Eteocles  woujd  resign  the 

*  Atalanta  was  as  remarkable  for  her  swiftness  in  running  as  for  her  beauty.  She 
requested  of  her  father  that  she  miglit  be  pernnitted  to  live  unmarried.  To  free 
herself  from  her  suitors  she  proposed  to  determine  the  matter  by  running,  promising 
to  marry  the  man  that  vanquished  her,  but  such  as  she  overtook  she  was  to  slay. 
Snveral  thus  lost  their  lives.  At  last  she  was  conquered  by  Hippomhies,  the  son  of 
Magareus,  Ovid.  Met.  x.  605.  and  grandson  of  Neptune,  by  means  of  thr«e  golden 
apples,  which  Venus  brought  him  from  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  These  apples 
Ilippomenes  threw  down  one  after  another  in  different  parts  of  the  race  ;  and  while 
Atalanta,  struck  with  their  beauty,  gathered  them  up,  he  reached  the  goal.  Atalanta 
had  a  son  called  PARTHENOP.tvs  by  Hippomenes. 

f  Althjea  bore  several  other  children  to  CEneus  ;  am.ong  the  rest  Dejanira,  who 
afterwards  married  Hercules.  AlthiEa  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  ofBacchus, 
who  communicated  first  to  OEneus  the  use  of  the  vine. 
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crown  to  Polj^mces,  who  had  married  Argia,  the  elder 
daughter  of  Adrastus,  upon  receivmg  a  refusal  challenged  all 
the  Thebans  present  to  single  combat,  and  defeated  them. 
To  revenge  this  disgrace,  fifty  of  them  ]ay  in  ambush  for  him 
in  his  v/ay  home  ;  but  Tydeus  slew  them  all  except  one  called 
M/EON,  whom  he  sent  to  carry  to  Eteocles  the  tidings  of  the 
slaughter  of  his  companions,  Homer.  II.  iv.  384. — 398. 
Tydeus  afterwards  joined  Adrastus  in  the  war  against  Thebes  ; 
in  which,  after  performing  the  bravest  exploits,  he  was  slain 
by  one  Menalippus,  the  son  of  Astacus,  a  Theban. 

In  the  nucan  time,  G^^neus  was  expelled  from  the  throne  by 
his  brother  Agrius,  but  was  afterwards  restored  by  Diomedes, 
his  grandson,  wliereupon  Agrius  slew  himself. 

DioM^DEs,  called  also  CEn ides  from  his  grandfather,  Ovid. 
3Iet.  xiv.  512.  was  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  in 
the  Trojan  war. 

VII.  Fabulous  History  of  THESSALY. 

THESSALY  in  ancient  times  was  divided  into  different 
Idngdoms. 

The  most  ancient  king  is  said  to  liave  been  DEUCALION, 
the  son  of  Prometiieus,  who  married  PYRRHA,  the  daughter 
of  Epimcthcus,  brother  of  Prometheus. 

PROMETHEUS  was  the  son  of  Japetus.  Pie  is  said  to 
have  made  a  man  of  clay,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  82. ;  and  having 
ascended  to  heaven  by  the  assistance  of  Minerva,  he  stole  fire 
from  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  ^ith  vv^hich  he  animated  his  man 
of  clay.  Jupiter,  provoked  at  such  impiety,  ordered  Vulcan 
to  make  a  woman  of  claj',  which  Minerva  animated,  and  the 
other  gods  and  goddesses  gave  her  each  their  proper  gifts  ; 
Venus,  beauty ;  Apollo,  music ;  Mercury,  eloquence,  &c. 
whence  she  was  called  Pandora.  Jupiter  gave  her  a 
beautiful  box,  ^vhich  she  was  to  give  to  the  man  that  married 
her.  She  waj  first  sent  with  it  to  Prometheus  ;  but  he, 
suspecting  some  hidden  mischief,  refused  it.  She  then  went 
to  EpTmetheus,  who  being  less  cautious  took  the  box,  opened 
it,  and  from  it  flew  all  the  diseases  and  plagues  Avhich  have 
since  infested  the  human  race.  Hope  alone  remained  at  the 
bottom.  Pandora  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  woman  :  she 
was  the  mother  of  Pyrrha  ;  Strabo  says  of  Deucalion.  Prome- 
theus, for  his  impiety,  was  chained  to  a  rock  on  mount 
Caucasus,  where  an  eagle  or  a  vulture  continually  preyed  on 
his  liver.  But  he  was  loosed  from  it  a  thousand  years  after, 
by  Hercules,  who  slew  the  eagle. 

Under 
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Under  DEUCALION  happened  a  great  inundation  in 
Thessaly,  which  Ovid  describes  as  a  general  deluge,  that 
covered  the  whole  earth,  sent  by  the  -\vrath  of  Jupiter  to 
punish  the  wickedness  of  men,  Met.  i.  240.  and  260.  Deu- 
calion and  Pyrrha  were  alone  preserved,  on  the  top  of  mount 
Parnassus,  the  only  place  not  covered  by  the  water.  They 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Themis  how  they  could  repair  the  loss  ; 
and  were  answered  that  they  should  throw  behind  their  backs 
the  bones  of  their  mother,  i.  e.  stones.  They  did  so  ;  and  to 
their  amazement,  the  stones  thrown  by  Deucalion  became 
men,  and  those  by  Pyrrha  women.  From  Hcllen,  the  son  of 
Deucalion,  Greece  was  called  Hellas,  adis,  and  the  Greeks 
Hellenes,  Strab.  viii.  383.  ix.432.  There  is  another  deluge  sup- 
posed to  have  happened  in  Attica  long  l)efore  tliat  of  Deucalion, 
under  Ogt/ges,  the  son  of  Terra,  and  Iving  of  Thebes  or  BcEotia. 

Thessaly  was  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  the  giants  against 
Jupiter.  The  giants  Averc  sons  of  Terra  and  Coalus,  of  enor- 
mous size,  with  serpentine  feet :  Ovid  says  they  had  snakes 
instead  of  feet.  Fast.  v.  'SJ.  They  tried  to  reach  heaven  by 
pihng  mountains  upon  mountahis,  Ossa  upon  Pclion,  and 
Pelion  upon  Olympus,  and  armed  themselves  with  trunks  of 
trees  torn  up  by  the  roots.  Jupiter  was  struck  with  terror, 
though  the  other  gods  assisted  him  in  the  conflict,  Horat.  ib. 
and  Of/,  ii.  19.21.  The  giants  were  at  last  defeated,  and 
Jupiter  drove  them  with  his  thunderbolts  to  Tartilrus  ;  whilst 
some  were  buried  under  burning  mountains,  Ovid.  Met.  i. 
151.  &c.  ;   Virg.  Mn.  iii.  578.  \u  580. 

The  chief  of  these  giants  were,  Epiiialtesj  TYriidETJs, 
whose  body  equalled  the  extent  of  Sicily ;  ^IIg^egn,  or 
Briareus,  with  a  hundred  arms  and  fifty  heads  ;  Tityos, 
Avho  wished  to  seduce  Latona,  whose  l)ody  extended  over  nine 
acres,  and  whose  liver  a  vulture  perpetually  pounced  ;  E>'cii- 
LADUs,  placed  under  /Etna,  Virg.  lEn.  iii.  578.  ^c. 

The  place  Avhere  the  giants  fought  was  called  Phlegiia,  or 
the  Phlegrean  plains.  Cam  pi  Phlegr.ei,  Ovid.  Met.  x.  151.; 
which  some  place  in  Thessaly,  some  in  Thrace,  and  some  in 
Macedonia,  in  the  peninsula  of  Pallene,  anciently  called 
Phlegra.  But  Strabo,  v.  243.  and  vi.  281.,  Polybius,  iii. 
91.,  Diodorus,  iv.  21.  Pliny,  iii.  5.,  place  them  in  Cam- 
pania, Avhere  the  three  last-mentioned  authors  speak  of 
Hercules  vanquishing  the  giants,  without  any  mention  of 
Jupiter  or  the  other  gods.* 

The 

*  The  most  dreadful  of  all  tlie  giants  is  said  to  have  been  Tvniox,  produced  by 
Terra  aud  Tartarus  after  the  destruction  of  the  other  giant?.     He  had  a  hundred 

heads 
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The  battle  of  the  Titans  against  the  gods  is  sometimes 
confomided  with  that  of  the  giants ;  but  the  former  was 
against  Saturn,  and  the  latter  against  Jupiter.  They  were 
both  the  offspring  of  Caelus  and  Terra,  and  were  produced 
by  the  earth,  from  resentment  against  the  gods,  Virg. 
^??.  iii.  178.  The  Titans  made  war  against  Saturn,  for 
taking  the  kingdom  from  their  father  Coelus,  to  whom,  as 
being  the  elder  brother,  it  justly  belonged  ;  and  the  giants 
against  Jupiter,  for  confining  their  brothers  the  Titans  to 
Tartarus. 

PHLEGYAS,  the  son  of  Mars,  was  king  of  the  Lapithce,  a 
people  of  Thessaly,  whose  capital  was  Pelethronium,  where 
the  use  of  the  bit  was  invented,  Serv.  in.  Virg.  G.  iii.  115. 
His  daughter  Coronis,  was  mother  to  iEsculapius  by  Apollo. 
To  avenge  this  indignity  Phlegyas  burnt  the  temple  of 
Delphi.  On  which  account  he  was  slain  by  Apollo ;  and 
placed  in  Tartarus,  under  a  hollow  rock,  with  meat  before  him, 
which  he  was  prevented  from  tasting,  by  a  constant  terror  lest 
the  rock  should  fall  on  him. 

IXION  was  the  son  of  Phlegyas.  Being  raised  to  heaven, 
he  attempted  to  seduce  Juno  ;  but  she  substituted  a  cloud  in 
her  place ;  whence  the  Centaurs  are  said  to  have  been 
produced,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  286.  Diodorus  makes 
Jupiter  substitute  the  cloud,  iv.  69.  Ixion,  however,  boasting 
of  too  great  familiarity  with  Juno,  was  struck  with  thunder  to 
hell,  and  by  order  of  Jupiter  tied  by  Mercury  to  a  wheel,  with 
twisted  snakes,  which  continually  whirls  round,  Ovid.  Met.  vi. 
461. 

Pirithous,  the  friend  of  Theseus,  was  the  son  of  IxJon, 
Ovid.  Met.  viii.  566.  or  of  Jupiter,  by  the  wife  of  Ixion, 
Homer.  II.  xiv.  318.  hence  said  to  be  sprung  from  the  gods, 
Tlrg.  JEn.  vi.  894. 

The  CENTAURS  were  lialf  men  and  half  horses,  hence 
called  BiMEMBREs  or  biformes,  and  nubigen.e,  from  the 
story  of  their  birth,  Virg.  jKn.  viii.  293.  also  Semihomines, 
Ovid.  Met.  xii.  536.  The  fable  of  their  figure  is  supposed  to 
have  arisen  from  their  being  the  first  tliat  fought  on  horseback, 
FUn.  vii.  56.  when  the  rider  and  his  horse  might  be  taken  for 
one  and  the  same  being,  as  the  Spanish  cavalry  at  first  was 
by  the  Mexicans. 

heads  of  dragons.  The  gods  are  said  to  b.ave  been  so  affrighted  at  his  enormous  bulk 
and  strength,  that  they  fled  into  Egypt,  and  several  of  them,  for  the  sake  of  conceal- 
ment, converted  themselves  into  beasts  of  various  forms.  But  Jupiter  vanquished 
Typhon  -with  his  thunderbolts,  and  laid  him  below  mount  ^Etna:  some  confound 
Tvphoa  with  TyphOeus  above-mentioned.    Thus  Ovid.  Met.  v,  321. — 340. 

^  The 
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The  most  ^eno^vned  of  the  Centaurs  was  CHIRON,  the 
son  of  Saturn  and  Phi/j/ra,  remarkable  for  his  kno\^'ledge  of 
medicine,  music,  and  shooting,  also  for  his  justice  and  piety, 
and  in  that  respect  different  from  the  other  Centaurs  j  he  was 
the  nurse  and  preceptor  of  Achilles,  of  /Esculapius,  and  of 
Hercules.  Being  accidentally  wounded  by  one  of  the  arrows 
of  Hercules,  he  prayed  to  be  deprived  of  immortality,  and  was 

converted  into  the  constellation  SxVGittarius. Tlie  bloody 

contest  between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapith®,  assisted  by 
Theseus,  at  the  marriage  of  Pirithuus,  the  son  of  Ixion,  and 
Hippodomia,  the  daughter  of  Adrastus,  in  which  the  Centaurs 
were  utterly  routed,  and  almost  totally  destroyed^  is  described 
at  great  length  by  Ovid,  3iet.  xii.  210. — 536, 


JASON  and  the  ARGONAUTS. 

Of  all  the  stories  recorded  in  fabulous  histoiy,  none  is  more 
celebrated  than  the  expedition  of  the  ARGONAUTS  under 
JASON,  the  son  of  yiilson  King  of  lolcos,  and  AlciinPde. 
After  his  father's  death,  PELIAS,  his  uncle,  the  son  of  Nep- 
tune and  the  nymph  Tyro,  daughter  of  King  Salmoneus, 
usurped  the  crown.  Pelias  at  first  reigned  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Neleus  ;  but  after  his  expulsion  ruled  alone. 
NELEUS  fled  to  Messeuia,  where  he  built  Pylos. 

Jason  was  educated  under  the  Centaur  CHIRON.  When 
he  grew  up  to  manhood,  he  came  to  demand  the  crown  as  his 
right.  Pelias  had  been  warned  by  an  oracle  to  beware  of  a 
man  with  one  foot  shod  and  the  other  bare.  Jason,  by  some 
accident,  happened  to  appear  in  this  garb.  Pelias,  to  divert 
his  immediate  claim,  proposed  that  he  should  go  and  fetch 
the  golden  fleece  from  Colchis,  and  promised  to  resign  the 
kingdom  to  him  upon  his  return.  This  was  the  fleece  of  a 
ram,  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Theophdnh . — 
When  PHRYXUS  and  his  sister  HELLE,  the  children 
of  Athdmas  King  of  Thebes,  and  Nc-phele  or  Nebula,  were 
obliged  to  fly  from  that  city  to  escape  the  fury  of  their  step- 
mother INO,  daughter  of  Cadmus,  whom  Athamas,  after 
divorcing  their  mother,  married,  Nephele  brought  to  them 
this  ram,  and  bid  them  get  on  his  back  and  make  for  Colchis 
to  King  ^ET^Es,  the  son  of  Sol,  and  there  sacrifice  the  ram 
to  Mars.  It  seems  the  ram  carried  them  through  the  air ; 
and  Hell^,  turning  giddy,  fell  from  him,  and  was  dro^vned  in 
that  strait  called  after^vards  from  her  Hellespontus,  or  the 
sea  of  Helle.     Phryxus  brought  the  ram  to  Colchis.     There 

according 
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according-  to  the  directions  of  his  mother/  he  sacrificed  him 
to  Mars,  and  suspended  his  golden  fleece  in  the  temple  of 
that  god,  where  it  was  continually  guarded  by  bulls  that 
breathed  fire,  and  a  dragon  that  never  slept.  The  ram  was 
translated  into  the  constellation  ARIES. 

iEetes  or  /Eeta  at  first  treated  Phryxus  Math  kindness,  and 
gave  him  his  daughter  Chalciopc  in  marriage ;  but  afterwards 
killed  him  for  the  sake  of  the  fleece,  having  been  told  by  an 
oracle  that  he  should  enjoy  the  kingdom  as  long  as  the  golden 
fleece  remained  in  the  temple  of  Mars. 

The  most  illustrious  young  men  in  Greece  joined  in  the 
expedition  of  Jason ;  Hercides,  Theseus,  and  Pirithous ; 
Castor  and  FoIIilv;  Orpheus  from  Thrace  ;  Cccneus,  Moj)- 
sus,  Pc/eus,  and  7 cIu7no)i  ;  C/i/tius  and  Iphltus  ;  Li/nceus 
and  Idas ;  Mcleagcr,  Phihctetes,  Tiphi/s  the  pilot,  ^scu- 
lajnus  the  physician,  &c.  These  were  called  ARGONAUTiE, 
from  the  ship  in  which  they  sailed,  named  ARGO,  from 
Argus,  the  son  of  Danans,  the  builder  of  it :  this  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  ship  that  ever  sailed  on  the  sea. 

Jason  stopped  at  several  places  by  the  way;  first  in  Lemnos, 
the  women  of  Avhich  had  slain  all  the  men  in  the  island, 
except  their  queen  Hipsipyle,  who  had  preserved  her  father 
Thoas.  They  did  this  out  of  revenge  for  being  abandoned 
by  their  husbands,  to  whom  their  breath  had  been  rendered 
offensive  by  the  wrath  of  Venus,  whose  worship  they  had 
neglected.  Here  the  Argonauts  remained  two  years.  Hijj- 
sipf/le  had  twins  by  Jason,  and  the  other  women  had  children 
by  the  rest,  Homer.  II.  V\\.  fin. 

The  Argonauts  went  to  consult  PHINEUS,  the  son  of 
Agcnor  or  Neptune,  King  of  Thrace,  some  say  of  Arcadia, 
famous  for  his  skill  in  augury,  about  their  voyage.  This  king 
having,  at  the  instigation  of  his  ^ife,  put  out  the  eyes  of  two 
sons  he  had  by  a  former  marriage,  Polydector  and  Polydorus, 
was  himself  punished  with  the  loss  of  sight,  by  the  wrath  of 
Jupiter ;  who  also  sent  a  kind  of  ravenous  birds,  called  Har- 
pies, to  torture  him,  by  polluting  or  carrying  away  his  food. 
Phineus  agreed  to  advise  the  Argonauts  about  their  voyage, 
if  they  would  remove  this  plague  ;  which  being  done,  and  the 
Harpies  having  fled  to  the  islands  called  Strophades,  wh 
iEneas  found  them,  Phineus  now  instructed  the  Argonauts 
how  to  sail  past  two  islands  in  the  mouth  of  the  Pontus 
Pluxinus,  the  one  on  the  European,  and  the  other  on  the 
Asiatic  side  ;  called  Insul.e  CyanExE,  and  Symplegades, 
because  they  were  said  sometimes  to  meet     gether. 

Jason  having  sailed  past  the  Symplegades,  found  in  the 

island 
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island  Dia  the  children  of  Phryxus,  who  had  been  wrecked 
there  in  their  way  to  their  grandfather  Athjimas  ;  and  carried 
them  with  him  to  Colchis,  or  Colchos.  They  Avent  before, 
and  related  the  kindness  of  Jason,  to  Chulcurpe  their  mother, 
who  introduced  him  to  her  sister  Medka,  the  daughter  of 
j5iletes,  who  fell  in  love  with  him. 

The  conditions  to  which  Jason  was  obliged  to  submit  before 
he  could  obtain  the  golden  fleece  seemed  in  a  manner  im- 
possible. He  had  to  force  to  the  yoke  the  brazen-footed  bulls, 
whose  nostrils  breathed  flames,  and  to  plough  with  them  a 
field  sacred  to  Mars,  never  before  tilled :  to  kill  the  dragon 
which  guarded  the  fleece,  and  never  slept :  and  to  sow  in 
the  ground  which  he  had  tilled  the  teeth  of  this  dragon,  which 
should  spring  up  into  armed  men,  ready  to  attack  him.  The 
destruction  of  Jason  appeared  inevitable  ;  but  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Medea  he  proved  successful.  By  her  magic  herbs 
she  rendered  him  invulnerable  against  the  breath  of  the  bulls  : 
by  throwing  a  stone,  according  to  her  directions,  among  the 
armed  men  which  rose  from  the  serpent's  teeth,  they  turned 
against  one  another,  and  fell  by  mutual  slaughter.  The  dra- 
gon was  lulled  asleep  by  a  certain  juice.  Jason  seized  the 
golden  fleece,  and  returned  in  triiunph  to  his  native  coun- 
try, accompanied  by  Medea,  whom  lie  afterwards  married. 
Medea  carried  along  with  her  ABSYRTUS,  her  brother  j 
whom,  Avhen  she  heard  that  her  father  was  in  pursuit  of  her, 
she  tore  in  pieces,  and  threw  down  his  members  by  the  M'a}', 
that  while  iEetes  gathered  the  scattered  limbs  of  his  child, 
she  might  make  her  escape. 

The  return  of  Jason  to  Thessaly  was  celebrated  with  the 
greatest  joy.  The  ship  Argo  Mas  changed  into  a  star ;  and 
the  fleece  was  suspended  in  the  temple  of  the  gods,  in  the 
city  of  lolchos.  His  father  ^ESON,  enfeebled  with  age, 
could  not  be  present  at  the  solemnity ;  but  by  the  magic 
power  of  Medea  he  was  restored  to  youth  again,  Ovid.  Met. 
vii.  292.  The  daughters  of  Pelias  entreated  her  to  perform 
the  same  service  to  their  father.  She,  wishing  to  avenge  the 
injuries  done  by  Pelias  to  Jason,  took  an  old  ram,  and  having 
cut  him  to  pieces,  boiled  these  in  a  kettle  ;  Avhence  in  a  short 
time,  to  their  astonishment,  sprung  out  a  lamb.  The  daugh- 
ters of  Pelias  were  persuaded  by  her  to  do  the  same  to  their 
father,  who  perished  by  a  wretched  death.  This  action 
obliged  Jason  and  Medea  to  leave  lolchos  ;  whereupon  Acaaio, 
V.  -us,  the  son  of  Pelias,  succeeded  to  the  ci'own. 

Jason  and  Medea  retired  to  Corinth,  where  they  lived  in 
great  harmony  for  ten  years.    But  Jason,  being  captivated  by 

Glauce 
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Glauce  or  Creusa,  the  daughter  of  Creon,  son  of  Sisyphus, 
king  of  that  place,  divorced  Medea,  and  married  Creusa. 
Medea,  in  revenge,  slew  the  sons  she  had  hy  Jason  in  his 
presence ;  then  set  fire  to  the  palace  and  burnt  Creusa,  toge- 
ther with  Creon  and  Jason.  Some  say  that  the  two  sons  of 
Jason  were  slain  by  the  Corinthians  ;  and  that  they  afterwards 
gave  Euripides  five  talents  to  transfer  in  his  tragedy  that 
crime  on  their  mother,  j^i/lian.  v.  21.  ;  Pausan.  ii.  3. 

Medea  fled  from  Corinth  to  Athens  ;  where,  being  expiated 
from  her  murders,  she  married  ^geus,  by  whom  she  had  a  son 
called  MEDUS,  with  whom,  after  her  disappointment  in 
poisoning  Theseus,  she  flew  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  dragons 
to  Colchis,  which  was  then  governed  by  Perses,  the  brother 
of  JEctes.  Medus  slew  him,  and  possessed  the  kingdom  of 
his  grandfather,  which  he  called  from  his  own  name  Media, 
Herodot,  vii.  62. 


Peleus. 

PELEUS,  the  son  of  ^Eacus,  having  been  obliged  to  leave 
his  father's  dominions  for  being  accessory  to  the  death  of 
his  brother  Phocus,  went  into  Thessaly,  and  after  various 
adventures  became  possessed  of  the  government  of  lolchos, 
of  Plithia,  and  Larissa.^ 

Peleus  afterwards  went  to  the  court  of  ACASTUS,  the 
king  of  lolchos,  whose  wife,  Hlppolyte  or  Astydamla,  fell 
in  love  with  him  ;  but  finding  him  deaf  to  her  solicitations, 
she  accused  him  to  her  husband  of  designs  on  her  virtue. 
Acastus,  unAvilling  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality  by  killing 
Peleus,  ordered  him  to  be  tied  to  a  tree  in  a  wood,  that  he 
might  perish  by  wild  beasts.  But  Jupiter,  knowing  his  inno- 
cence, sent  Vulcan  to  loose  him.  Peleus  soon  after,  having 
collected  his  friends,  took  lolchos,  and,  having  dethroned 
Acastus,  put  to  death  Astydamia,  and  possessed  himself  of 
the  kingdom. 

Peleus  married  the  sea-goddess  THETIS.     The  nuptials 

*  According  to  Ovid,  Peleus  first  betook  himself  to  CEYX,  the  son  of  Lucifer, 
and  husband  of  Hulcyone  or  Alcyone  King  of  Tracliis  or  Trachin,  near  the  foot  of 
mount  Oeta,  who,  having  taken  a  voyage  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Claros 
in  Ionia,  was  shipwrecked ;  and  Hnlcyone,  going  to  look  for  his  return,  found  his 
body  thrown  on  the  shore  :  whereupon  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  was  meta- 
morphosed into  a  bird,  called  Halcyon  or  Alccdo ;  and  Ceyx  into  a  small  bird 
which  breeds  in  the  Halcyon's  nest,  Ovid.  Met.  xi.  268.  &c.  These  birds  breed  ia 
winter  ;  at  which  time  it  is  said  there  is  a  calm  for  several  days,  Plin.  x.  32.  s,  47. ; 
Plaut,  Pan.  i.  1.  143.  whence  Halcyonei  dies,  Halcyon  or  peaceful  days. 

of 
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of  Peleus  and  Thetis  were  celebrated  with  great  magnificence. 
All  the  gods  and  goddesses  were  invited  to  the  feast,  except 
the  goddess  Discord.  She,  offended  at  this  neglect,  during 
the  entertainment,  threw  into  the  middle  of  the  assembly  a 
golden  apple,  with  this  inscription,  To  the  fairest.  All  the 
other  goddesses  yielded  their  pretensions  except  three,  Juno, 
Minerva,  and  Venus.  Jupiter,  unwilling  to  determine  be- 
tween them,  referred  the  affair  to  Paris,  then  a  shepherd  on 
mount  Ida  ;  whose  determination  in  favour  of  Venus  occa- 
sioned the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  all  the  calamities  which 
followed  it. 


Achilles. 

ACHILLES  was  the  son  of  Peleus  and  of  Thetis  j  called 
from  his  grandfather  ^^^acides.  Thetis  plunged  her  son  while 
an  infant  in  the  river  Styx,  whereby  he  was  rendered  invul- 
nerable in  every  part  of  his  body  except  tlie  heel  by  which 
she  held  him.  This  circumstance  is  nowhere  mentioned  by 
Homer,  and  appears  to  have  been  invented  posterior  to  him. 
Achilles  was  educated  by  the  Centaur  Chiron,  the  son  of 
Saturn  and  Philyra,  Virg.  G.  iii.  550. 5  who  taught  him  the 
art  of  war  and  music,  and  to  render  him  strong,  fed  him  with 
the  marrow  of  wild  beasts. 

Thetis,  knowing  that  if  her  son  went  to  the  Trojan  war  he 
should  perish  in  it,  carried  him  to  the  court  of  Lvcomedes 
King  of  Scyros,  M'here  he  M-as  concealed  in  a  female  dress 
among  the  daughters  of  that  prince,  ilorat.  od.  i.  8.  13.  one 
of  whom,  Deidamia,  had  a  son  to  him,  called  PYRRHUS, 
because  Achilles  was  called  Pyrrha  among  the  king's  daugh- 
ters, from  his  yellow  or  reddish  hair,  and  also  NeoptolKiMUs, 
because  he  went  young  to  the  war.  As  Troy  could  not  be 
taken  without  the  aid  of  Achilles,  the  leaders  of  the  Greeks, 
hearing  that  he  was  Avith  Lycomedes,  sent  to  require  him. 
The  king,  denying  that  he  was  there,  gave  the  ambassadors 
leave  to  search  for  him.  Ulysses  went  to  the  palace  of 
Lycomedes,  under  the  guise  of  a  pedlar,  with  various  kinds 
of  goods  to  sell ;  among  the  rest  were  arms  mixed  with 
female  ornaments.  While  the  princesses  attentively  examined 
the  jewels,  Achilles  was  attracted  by  nothing  but  the  arms ; 
which  Ulysses  perceiving,  ordered  Agyrtes,  a  trumpeter  he 
had  with  him,  suddenly  to  sound  an  alarm.  Achilles,  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  an  enemy,  instantly  tore  his  female  robe,  and 

grasped 
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grasped  a  shield  and  a  spear.  Thus  Ulysses^  having  discovered 
who  he  was,  forced  him  to  the  war,  Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  165. 

Acliilles,  being  deprived  of  his  mistress  Briseis  by  Agamem- 
non, on  account  of  his  vehemence  in  demanding  that  Chryseis 
should  be  restored  to  her  father,  in  disgust  withdrew  himself 
from  the  war.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  Greeks  were 
repeatedly  defeated  by  Hector  and  the  Trojans.  At  last, 
after  the  restoration  of  Briseis,  he  was  so  far  appeased  as  to 
permit  his  friend  Patroclus  to  assume  his  armour,  and  go  out 
to  battle  with  his  soldiers  the  BTyrmidons.  The  death  of 
Patroclus,  who  was  slain  and  stript  of  his  arms  by  Hector, 
roused  the  indignation  of  Achilles,  Avho  now  determined  to 
oppose  Hector  in  person.  Achilles  slew  Hector,  and  having 
tied  his  dead  body  to  his  chariot,  dragged  it  thrice  round  the 
walls  of  Troy,  Virg.JEn.  i.  483.  ii.  2/2.  Having  thus  gra- 
tified his  revenge,  he  restored  it  to  Priam,  who  came  secretly 
by  night  to  the  tent  of  Achilles,  vmder  the  conduct  of  Mer- 
curj^,  to  ransom  the  body  of  his  son  from  Achilles. 

After  this,  Achilles  fell  in  love  witli  Polyxhia,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Priam  ;  and  while  celebrating  his  nuptials  he 
was  slain  by  Paris,  who  wounded  Achilles  in  the  only  vulne- 
rable part  of  his  body,  the  heel,  v/ith  an  arrow.  After  the 
taking  of  Troy,  Polyxena  was  sacrificed  by  Pyrrhus  on  the 
tomb  of  his  father  to  pacify  his  manes.  Achilles  himself  had 
set  the  example  of  a  like  cruelty,  by  slaying  twelve  Trojan 
captives,  and  throwing  them  into  the  funeral  pile  of  Patroclus, 
Homer.  II.  xxi.  27.  xxxiii.  17^.  He  was  buried  at  Sigseum, 
where,  many  ages  after,  Alexander  the  Great  offered  sacrifices 
to  him,  and  crowned  his  tomb  with  garlands,  as  Hephestion 
did  that  of  Patroclus  ;  intimating  that  he  was  beloved  by 
Alexander,  as  Patroclus  had  been  by  Achilles.  Alexander 
esteemed  Achilles  happy  chiefly  in  two  respects,  that  he  had 
found  such  a  friend  as  Patroclus  while  alive,  and  such  a  poet 
as  Homer  to  celebrate  his  virtues  after  deatJi,  Plutarch,  in 
vita  ejus. 


AJAX  and  TEUCER. 

AJAX  was  the  son  of  Telamon,  who  having  inadvertently 
slain  his  bi^other  Phocus  while  playing  at  the  quoit,  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  native  country.  Telamon  mai-ried  Glauce, 
the  daughter  of  Cychreus  King  of  Salamis,  and  after  his 
death  became  king  of  that  place.  He  was  armour-bearer 
to  Hercules  when  that  hero  took  Troy,  and  was  rewarded  by 
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him  with  Hesione,  the  daughter  of  Laomedon,  to  wife.  He 
afterwards  niai*ried  Perihcca,  the  daughter  of  Aleut lums,  of 
whom  Ajax  was  born.  Ajax  was  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks 
next  to  Achilles.  His  shield  was  covered  with  seven  plies  of 
a  bull's  hide.  He  was  the  only  person  that  Avithstood  Hector 
in  the  absence  of  Achilles. 

TEUCER  was  the  sou  of  Telamon  and  Hesione.  Upon 
his  return  from  tlie  Trojan  war,  he  was  not  received  by  his 
father,  because  he  had  not  brought  back  Ajax  his  brother  ;  as 
Telamon  had  charged  them,  at  their  departure,  not  to  return 
the  one  without  the  other ;  on  which  account  Teucer  set  sail 
with  his  companions  for  Cyprus,  where  he  built  a  city,  and 
called  it  /Salamis,  from  the  name  of  his  native  city,  Justhi. 
xliv.  3.  Here  his  posterity  continued  to  enjoy  the  crown  to 
the  time  of  Evagoras,  Pmisun.  ii.  29.  This  Teucer  is  repre- 
sented as  remarkable  for  shooting  the  arrow,  Horat.  od.  iv. 
9.  17. — ^There  was  another  AJAX,  the  son  of  Oilcus,  Ovid. 
Met.  xii.  6*22.  King  of  Locris,  not  so  impetuous  in  his  temper 
as  the  other  Ajax,  and  inferior  in  strength.  This  Ajax,  after 
the  taking  of  Troy,  offered  violence  to  Cassandra  in  the  tem- 
ple of  INJinerva  ;  on  whicli  account,  in  his  return  home,  he 
was  burnt  with  lightning  by  Pallas,  and  his  ship  dashed  ou 
the  rocks.  Homer  says  he  was  drowned  by  Neptune,  because 
he  had  said  that  he  Mould  escape  in  spite  of  the  gods,  Odi/ss. 
iv.  505. 


ULYSSES. 

ULYSSES  was  the  son  of  Laertes,  King  of  the  island  Ithaca, 
and  of  Anticlea,  the  daughter  of  Antnljieus^  a  noted  robber. 
Ulysses  was  commonly  said  to  be  the  son  of  SisypliKS,  the 
son  of  iEolus,  from  the  connection  of  Sisyphus  with  Anticlea, 
before  her  marriage  with  Laertes,  Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  32.  hence, 
by  May  of  reproach,  Ulysses  is  called  jEolides,  Virg.  ^n. 
vi.  529. 

After  the  marriage  of  Ulysses  with  Penelope,  {see  p.  293,) 
his  father  resigned  to  him  the  kingdom.  To  avoid  engaging 
in  the  Trojan  M-ar,  and  to  prevent  his  being  torn  from  the 
company  of  Penelope,  he  counterfeited  madness ;  and,  as  a 
proof  of  it,  put  on  a  cap,  and  yoked  in  a  plough  animals  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  as  an  ox  and  a  horse,  to  till  the  land,  and  soM'ed 
salt  instead  of  corn.  To  put  the  truth  of  this  insanity  to  the 
test,  Palamkdes,  the  son  of  Nauplius  King  of  Euboea,  took 
Telemachus,  the  son  of  Ulysses,  then  an  infant,  and  placed 
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him  before  the  plough.  Upon  which  Ulysses  stopped^  or 
raised  the  plough,  that  he  might  not  hurt  his  child  ;  and  thus 
was  obliged  to  drop  his  disguise,  Serv.  in  llrg.  ii.  81.  and  44. ; 
Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  36.  Honier  however  takes  no  notice  of  this 
fact,  Cic.  Off',  iii.  26.  nor  of  the  concealment  of  Achilles. 

Ulysses,  during  the  course  of  the  war,  performed  the  most 
important  services  to  the  Greeks.  He  forced  Achilles  from 
his  concealment :  he  carried  away  privately  the  ashes  of  King 
Laomedon  from  the  Scaean  gate  of  Troy  :  in  company  with 
Uiomedes,  he  slew  Rhesus  King  of  Thrace,  who  had  come  to 
the  assistance  of  Priam,  and  carried  otf  his  horses  before  they 
had  tasted  the  fodder  of  Troy,  or  dmnk  of  the  river  Xanthus  ; 
for,  if  they  had  tasted  of  either,  Troy  could  not  have  been 
taken,  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^BLn,  i.  469.  Rhesus  was  betrayed  by 
DoLON,  a  Trojan  spy,  who  had  fallen  in  with  Ulysses  and 
Diomedes,  who  had  likewise  been  sent  to  spy  the  camp  of  the 
enemy  in  the  night-time,  and  having  got  what  intelligence 
they  wanted  from  Dolon,  slew  him.  Homer.  II.  x.  299. 
Ulysses  and  Diomedes  also  carried  off  the  Palladium  or 
image  of  Minerva  from  the  citadel  of  Troy,  after  slaying  the 
watches,  Firg.  ^^n.  ii.  162. ;  Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  3/7-  In  com- 
pany with  Diomedes,  or,  as  others  say,  with  Pyrrhus,  Ulysses 
obtained  from  Philoctetes  the  arrows  of  Hercules,  or  prevailed 
on  PhiIoct"tes  himself  to  come  with  them  to  Tro)^  On  the 
accomplishment  of  each  of  the  above-mentioned  particulars 
the  fate  of  Troy  depended. 

PHILOCTETES  vi\is  the  son  of  Pecan  or  Pceas  King  of 
Meliboea,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Oeta  in  Thessaly.  Being 
wounded  in  the  foot,  some  say  by  a  serpent  sent  by  the  wrath 
of  Juno,  for  having  reared  the  pile  of  Hercules  ;  others  say, 
by  one  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules  falling  on  his  foot,  as  a 
punishment  for  discovering  where  that  hero  was  buried,  con- 
trary to  his  promise,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JE/n.  iii.  402.  he  was,  on 
accoimt  of  the  intolerable  stench  of  his  wound,  by  the  advice 
of  Ulysses,  left  in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  45. 
where  he  lived  in  grief  and  solitude,  Ih.  and  Homer.  II.  ii. 
228.  Afterwards,  however,  when  the  Greeks  were  told  by  the 
oracle,  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the  arrows  of 
Hercules,  Ulysses  had  the  address  to  prevail  on  him  to  come 
to  the  Grecian  camp,  and  to  take  part  in  the  war ;  in  which, 
among  others,  he  slew  Paris.  He  is  said  to  have  been  cured 
of  his  wound  by  Machaon,  and  to  have  put  a  period  to  the 
war.  After  the  taking  of  Troy  he  retired  to  Italy,  where  he 
built  Petiha. 

Ulysses  always  retained  an  implacable  resentment  against 
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Palamedes  for  having  exposed  the  falsehood  of  his  insanity,  till 
he  effected  his  destruction.  He  foi'ged  a  letter  to  him  from 
Priam,  promising  him  a  rev^ard  if  he  would  betray  the  Grecian 
camp  ;  and  when  Palamedes  denied  the  charge,  Ulysses  con- 
victed him  by  shewing  the  money  concealed  in  his  tent, 
which  Ulysses  had  bribed  the  slaves  of  Palamedes  to  deposit 
there  the  night  before.  On  this  evidence  Palamedes  was 
condemned,  and  stoned  to  death.* 

After  the  destruction  of  Troy,  Ulysses  wandered  for  ten 
years  over  many  seas,  and  visited  many  countries  before  he 
returned  to  Ithaca,  so  that  he  was  twenty  years  absent. 

Ulysses  first  sailed  to  the  counti*y  of  the  Ciconcs,  in  '^Tlirace, 
and  took  and  plundered  their  town  Isinarus,  situate  near  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Hebrus,  Odyss.  ix.  39.  Next  to  the  Lotuphagi,  (i.  e.  the 
eaters  of  the  lotos,  an  herb,  the  fruit  of  which  was  so  luscious, 
that  it  made  those  who  ate  of  it  forget  their  native  country,) 
a  people  in  Africa  between  the  two  Syrtes,  Homer,  ib.  From 
thence  to  the  country  of  the  Cyclopes  in  Sicily,  near  mount 
iEtna,  a  kind  of  gigantic  men  with  one  eye  in  the  middle  of 
their  forehead,  who  fed  upon  human  flesh.  Ulysses  entered 
the  cave  of  Polvphkmus,  their  chief,  with  twelve  of  his  com- 
panions, of  whom  Polyphemus  devoured  six,  two  at  a  time. 
But  Ulysses,  having  intoxicated  him  with  wine,  bored  out  his 
eye,  while  asleep,  with  a  stick,  burnt  at  the  end,  and  made 
his  escape  with  the  rest  of  his  companions.  Homer,  ib.;  firg. 
^n.  iii.  612. 

Ulysses  next  sailed  to  one  of  the  Lipiiri  islands,  called 
tEolia,  or  the  island  of  ^Eolus,  the  god  of  the  winds  ;  from 
whom  he  received  all  the  winds,  enclosed  in  leathern  bags, 
except  the  west  wind,  which  was  favourable  for  him.  But  his 
companions,  suspecting  that  these  bags  contained  gold,  M'hile 
Ulysses  was  asleep,  loosed  them,  Ovid.  Met.xiv.  230.  and  thus 
raised  a  storm,  which  drove  them  back  again  on  the  island  of 
iEolus,  who  would  not  now  receive  them.  They  were  therefore 
driven  on  the  coast  of  the  L^estuigones,  whose  king,  Anti- 
p  HATES,  devoured  one  of  the  three  sent  to  examine  the  coimtry, 
Homer,  od.  x.  114.  and  sunk  with   stones   all  the  ships  of 

*  Palamedes  was  descended  from  Belus  King  of  Egr\'pt,  and  distinguished  for 
his  ingenuity.  He  is  said  to  have  completed  the  Greek  alphabet,  by  adding  four 
letters,  B,  |,  x>  and  <p,  Plin.  vii.  56.  and  to  have  invented  the  method  of  drawing 
up  an  army  in  order  of  battle,  the  use  of  signals,  the  watchword,  and  the  placing  of 
sentinels,  which  last  he  is  thought  to  have  learned  from  cranes ;  as  described  by 
Pliny,  X.  23.  s.  30.  and  by  Cicero,  de  Xat.  D.  ii.  49.  Alanilius  ascribes  to  Pala- 
medes also  the  invention  of  numbers,  weights,  and  measures,  Astron.  iv.  206. 
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Ulj^sscs  except  his  own.*  Ulysses  next  arrived  at  the  island 
of  CIRCE,  the  daughter  of  Sol,  or  the  Sun,  and  Pers^  or 
Perseis,  the  sister  of  j^etes,  and  aunt  of  Medea,  whom  she  is 
said  to  have  instructed  ia  the  knowledge  of  magic  and  poison- 
ous herbs,  by  means  of  which  she  changed  some  of  the  com  ■ 
panions  of  Ulysses  sent  to  her  into  swine.  But  Ulysses 
having  received  an  herb,  called  Mali/,  from  Mercury,  as  an 
antidote  against  her  enchantments,  went  to  her  abode,  with  his 
sword  drawn,  and  forced  her  to  restore  his  companions  to  their 
former  shape.  Ulysses  remained  for  some  time  with  Circe, 
and  had  by  her  a  son,  called  Telegonus.  He  next  went  to 
the  country  of  the  Cimmerians,  a  people  that  lived  in  perpe- 
tual darkness.  Homer,  od.  xi.  Then  he  descended  to  the 
infernal  regions  to  considt  TIRESIAS  the  Theban  augur 
about  his  future  voyage,  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  323.  &c. 

TIRESIAS,  the  son  of  Eueres,  was  originally  a  shepherd 
on  mount  Cyllene.  He  is  said  to  have  struck  with  his  staff 
two  snakes  in  the  act  of  copulation,  and  to  have  been  therefore 
turned  into  a  vv^oman.  Some  years  after,  by  similar  means, 
he  recovered  his  former  shape.  Jupiter  and  Juno  referred  to 
him  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  between  them.  He  deter- 
mined in  favour  of  Jupiter ;  on  which  accoimt  he  was  deprived 
of  sight  by  Juno,  but  was  endued  by  Jupiter  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  that  he  should  live  for  seven  ages.  He  was 
consulted  as  an  infallible  oracle  by  the  Greeks,  Strah.  xvi. 
762. ;   Cic.  Div.  i.  40.  ii.  3. 

Ulysses,  after  his  return  from  the  infernal  regions  to  the 
abode  of  Circe,  was  instructed  by  her  \\o\y  to  avoid  the  dangers 

which  he  had  to  encounter. He  first  sailed  past  the  rocks 

of  the  Sirens,  the  daughters  of  the  river  Achelous  and  the  muse 
Melpomene,  three  in  number  ;  some  say  more  ;  having  in  the 
upper  part  the  appearance  of  virgins,  and  in  the  lower  part  of 
birds,  Ovid.  Met.  v.  552.  and  that  he  might  not  be  conquered 
by  their  songs  and  music,  he  caused  himself  to  be  boimd  to  the 
mast  of  the  ship  with  ropes,  and  ordered  his  companions, 
whose  ears  he  stopped  up  with  wax,  to  disregard  his  com- 
mands about  altering  their  course,  till  they  got  beyond  that 
dangerous  coast. f  Ulysses  next  passed  Scyi.la  and  Cha rib- 
bis,  the  former  of  wliich  devoured  six  of  his  companions, 
Homer,  ib.    He  landed  on  that  part  of  Sicily  where  Phcethusa, 

*  The  Lestrigoiics  lived  in  the  south  of  Latium,  between  the  promontory  Cajcla 
anJ  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  where  Formia  afterwards  stood,  Pliii.  iii,  5.  whence 
Lestritroniu  amphora,  a  cask  made  at  P'ormiffi,  Horat.  od.  iii.  16.  34. 

t  Cicero  says,  that  the  Sirens  enticed  passengers  to  their  rocks,  by  professing  to 
communicate  to  them  the  knowledge  of  many  useful  things,  Cic,  Fm,  5.  18. 
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the  daughter  of  Sol  and  her  two  sisters  fed  the  cattle  of  their 
father  3  which  Ulysses,  according  to  the  directions  of  Circe, 
charged  his  companions  not  to  touch.  But  thej',  urged  by- 
hunger,  while  Ulysses  was  asleep,  slew  the  most  beautiful  of 
them.  For  this  crime  they  were  all  soon  after  destroyed  by 
shipwreck.  Ulysses  alone  was  saved  by  keeping  hold  of  the 
mast ;  and,  after  being  tossed  for  nine  days,  was  driven  on 
Ogygia,  the  island  of  the  nymph  CALYPSO,  where  he  re- 
mained seven  years.  At  last  Jupiter  sent  Mercury  to  order 
Calypso  to  let  Ulysses  go ;  which  she  did  with  reluctance. 
Homer,  od.  v.  203.  and  furnished  him  with  a  ship  and  every 
thing  requisite  for  his  voyage.  Ulysses  being  overtaken  by  a 
storm  through  the  wrath  of  Neptune,  who  was  enraged  against 
him  for  having  deprived  his  son  Polyphemus  of  sight,  he  lost 
his  ship  ;  but  by  the  aid  of  the  goddess  Lucuthoe,  who 
supplied  him  with  a  belt  or  plank,  he  swam  to  the  island 
CORCYRA,  the  country  of  the  FhcBacians ;  where  he  Mas 
hospitably  entertained  by  King  ALCINOUS  and  his  Queen 
Arete,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  their  daughter  Nau- 
sicaa,  who  discovered  him  after  he  reached  the  land.  To 
them  he  related  his  adventxn*es.  Alcinous  gave  him  a  ship, 
which  carried  him  to  Ithaca,  ^here  the  crew  landed  him  while 
asleep  with  the  presents  which  he  had  received  from  Alcinous, 
and  so  left  him,  Odi/ss.  xiii.  Thus,  after  an  absence  of  twenty 
years,  and  the  loss  of  all  his  companions,  Ulysses  was  at  last 
restored  in  safety  to  his  native  country. 

In  the  absence  of  Ulysses,  his  wife  PENELOPE  had  been 
assailed  by  many  suitors  ;  but  she  always  put  them  off  ■with  a 
promise  that  she  would  many  when,  she  finished  a  web  she  was 
weaving,  and  constantly  undid  by  night  what  she  wrought 
during  the  day.  Her  fidelity  to  her  husband  was  so  remark- 
able, that  her  name  was  put  for  a  virtuous  woman.  In  the 
mean  time  the  suitors  lived  luxuriously  and  riotously  in  the 
house  of  Ulysses,  wasting  his  substance.  Telemachus  went 
to  various  places  in  quest  of  his  father,  particularly  to  the 
court  of  Nestor  at  Pylos,  and  of  Meneliius  at  Sparta,  by  both 
of  Avhom  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest  hospitality,  Odyss. 
i,  ii.  iii.  and  iv.  Finding  his  search  fruitless,  he  resolved  to 
return  to  his  native  country.  The  suitors  formed  plots  to 
assassinate  him  by  the  way,  but  he  was  preserved  by  the 
assistance  of  Minerva,  Homer,  ih. 

Ulysses  having,  by  the  advice  of  Minerva,  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  beggar,  first  went  to  the  house  of  his  shepherd 
EUMiEUS,  who  did  not  know  him.  In  the  mean  time,  by 
the  direction  of  Minerva,  Telemachus  returned  privately  to 

Y  Ithaca. 
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Ithaca.  Ulysses  discovered  himself  first  to  his  son,  and  then 
to  Eumaeus.  With  them  he  concerted  measures  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  suitors.  He  went  under  his  disguise  to  the 
palace,  Avhere  he  was  recognised  by  Argus,  an  old  dog. 
Being  abused  by  IRUS,  a  beggar  of  large  size,  whom  the 
suitors  supported  on  account  of  his  drollery,  Ulysses  chal- 
lenged him  to  fight ;  which  the  suitors  forced  Irus,  much 
against  his  will,  to  submit  to.  Ulysses  slew  him  with  a 
blow  of  his  fist.*  Upon  this,  being  introduced  to  Penelope, 
he  was  asked  by  her  many  questions  concerning  himself;  and 
thus  had  the  strongest  proofs  of  her  affection  and  wonderful 
fidelity.  Soon  after,  by  the  assistance  of  Telemachus  and  a 
few  faithful  domestics,  he  slevy  all  the  suitors,  and  punished 
their  retainers.  Then  he  made  himself  known  to  Penelope 
and  his  father. 

The  wanderings  of  Ulysses  form  the  subject  of  the  Odyssey 
of  Homer.  Ulysses  is  said  to  have  lived  sixteen  years  after 
his  return  to  Ithaca.  Hyginus  says,  that  Penelope,  after  the 
death  of  Ulysses,  married  Telegunus,  and  had  by  him  Italus, 
who  gave  name  to  the  country  of  Italy ;  and  that  Telemachus 
married  Circe,  of  whom  was  born  Latinus,  whence  the  Latins 
were  named.  But  Servius  on  Virgil  gives  a  different  account, 
Mn.  xii.  164.  i.  277.  and  533.  x.  JQ.  vii.  47.  viii.  322. 

Festus  says  tliat  Italy  was  called  Ausonia,  from  Anson,  the 
son  of  Ulysses  and  Calypso;  so  Serv.  in  Virg.  2En.  iii.  I7I. 


DioMEDEs,  and  other  headers  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan 

War. 

DIOMEDES,  the  son  of  Tydeus  and  Deipyle,  daughter  of 
Adi-astus  King  of  .-Etolia,  and  the  companion  of  Ulysses  in 
his  most  dangerous  undertakings,  was  one  of  the  bravest  of 
the  Greeks ;  so  also  his  charioteer  Sthenelus  excelled  his 
father  Capiineus.  Diom^des  often  encountered  Hector,  and 
having  engaged  in  single  combat  with  iEneas,  would  have 
slain  him,  had  not  iEneas  been  rescued  by  the  interposition 
of  V^enus,  whom  Diomedes  wounded  in  the  right  arm,  Firg. 
^n.  xi.  277. ;  Homer.  II. y.  335.  He  also  wounded  Mars,  lb. 
857.  His  wife  JEgiale  having  disgraced  him  in  his  absence 
by  connecting  herself  with  Cyllabdriis  or  Cometes,  the  son 
of  Sthenelus,  which  is  said  to  have  happened  to  him  by  the 

*  The  proper  name  of  this  beggar  was  Aun;eus  ;  he  was  named  Inus  from  his 
loquacity,  Homer.  Odyss,  xviii.  pr. 

wrath 
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wrath  of  Venus,  he  did  not  return  into  his  native  country,  but 
went  into  Italy,  where  his  companions,  while  ^4gmon,  one  of 
their  number,  uttered  impious  languas^e  against  Venus,  were 
changed  into  birds,  Ovid.  Met.  14.  48-1,  &c.  hence  called  the 
Birds  of  Diomedes,  a  species  of  sea-fowl,  supposed  to  be 
herons,  {ardecc,)  similar  to  swans,  Ovid.  ih.  509.  Pliny  says 
they  were  like  coots  (fuUca:)  ;  that  they  were  found  only  in 
the  insula:  Diomedece,  small  islands  in  the  Adriatic,  near 
mount  Garganus  ;  that  they  shewed  a  fondness  for  Greeks, 
and  a  dislike  to  other  nations,  x.  44.  s.  61. 

IDOMENEU S,  the  son  of  Deucalion  and  grandson  of  Minos 
King  of  Crete,  another  of  the  generals  of  the  Greeks  against 
Troy,  being  overtaken  by  a  tempest  in  his  return  home, 
vowed  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  whatever  he  should  first  meet 
upon  his  landing.  This  happened  to  be  his  oavu  son.  Having 
performed  his  vow,  he  was  expelled  by  his  subjects,  as  a  per- 
son unnatural  to  his  offspring,  and  odious  to  the  gods,  Serv. 
in  Virg.  ^m.  iii.  122. ;  and  having  sailed  into  Italy,  settled 
in  Calabria,  {Et  Salcntinos  ohsedit  niilite  campus  Lyctius, 
i.  e.  Cretensis  Idomexeus,)  lb.  400.  Diodorus  writes  that 
Idomeneus  died  in  Crete,  and  was  honoured  as  a  god  after 
his  death,  v.  7^- ;  Strabo  speaks  of  him  as  an  excellent  man, 
xiii.  589.  ;  and  Homer  says  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  lose 
none  of  his  men  in  returning  from  Troy,  Odyss.  v.  191. 

There  was  a  prediction,  that  the  first  person  who  landed  on 
the  Trojan  coast  should  fall.  Protesilaus  or  lolCms,  how- 
ever, the  son  of  Iphtclus,  from  Pliyldce,  a  city  of  Thessaly, 
sprung  on  shore,  and  was  slain  by  Hector,  Ovid.  Met.  xii. 
67.  His  wife,  called  Laodamia,  the  daughter  of  Acastus, 
overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  neus,  caused  an  image  of  him 
to  be  made,  which,  to  mitigate  her  sorrow,  she  placed  in  her 
bedchamber,  and  used  to  embrace  as  the  real  person,  Ovid.  ep. 
xiii.  151.  The  father  having  ordered  the  image  to  be  burnt 
on  a  funeral  pile,  Laodamia,  unable  to  sustain  her  grief,  threw 
herself  into  the  flames,  and  perished.  Others  say,  that  she 
begged  of  the  gods  to  be  permitted  an  interview  with  her 
deceased  husband  for  three  hours,  which  being  granted,  she 
expired  in  his  embraces,  Serv,  in  Plrg.  jEn.  vi.  447. 


Y  2  GENERAL 
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The  original  inhabitants  of  Greece,  as  of  most  other  coun- 
tries, Uved  long  in  a  savage  state.  Dispersed  over  the  country, 
they  had  neither  cities  nor  laws.  In  process  of  time,  they 
formed  themselves  into  a  number  of  states,  governed  by 
kings  or  princes  called  tyranni.  The  most  ancient  kingdom 
is  said  to  have  been  Sicyon^  founded  by  JiLgialeus^  b.  c.  2089. 
The  kingdom  of  Argos  began  under  Indclms,  1856  ;  that  of 
Mycene  under  Perseus,  1344. 

Cecrops  from  Egypt  first  civilized  the  rude  inhabitants  of 
Attica,  B.  c.  1556.  He  divided  the  country  into  twelve 
districts  or  boroughs,  and  instituted  a  court  of  justice  called 
the  Areopagus.  Amphictyon^  the  third  king  of  Athens,  pro- 
cured a  confederacy  among  the  states  of  Greece,  called  from 
him  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons ;  which  met  twice  a  year, 
in  spring  at  Delphi,  and  in  autumn  at  Antela,  a  village  near 
the  straits  of  Thermopylcc,  to  offer  up  common  sacrifices,  and 
to  consult  for  the  common  interest. 

THESEUS,  one  of  the  succeeding  kings,  united  the  twelve 
boroughs  of  Cecrops  into  one  city,  ATHENS,  and  admitted 
the  people  into  a  large  share  of  authority  in  the  administration 
of  government,  b.  c.  1234.  CODRUS  was  the  last  king  of 
this  line,  who  devoted  himself  to  death  for  his  country,  b.  c. 
1091.  After  him  the  title  of  king  was  abolished  ;  and  a  chief 
magistrate,  called  ^rc/io«,  appointed  for  life.  Afterwards,  the 
continuance  in  this  office  was  limited,  first  to  ten  years,  and 
then  to  one  year.  At  last  nine  Archons  were  chosen,  and  the 
chief  of  the  nine  was  called  the  Archoii,  and  gave  his  name  to 
the  current  year. 

The  kingdom  of  Thebes  was  founded  bj'-  CADMUS  from 
Phoenicia,  who  built  that  city,  and  first  introduced  letters  into 
Greece,  b.  c.  1493.  The  adventures  of  his  posterity,  Ldius, 
,/ocasta,  CSdipus,  JEteocles,  and  Polyntces,  afforded  ample 
matter  for  the  fictions  of  the  poets,  and  have  been  already 
related. 

The  first  enterprise  in  which  the  Greeks  exerted  their 
imited  force,  was  the  war  against  Troy,  ^vhich  they  took  after 
a  ten  years'  siege.  For  the  expedition  of  Jason  to  Colchis  is 
so  involved  in  fable,  as  indeed  all  the  early  transactions  of  the 
Greeks  are,  that  nothing  certain  can  be  affirmed  concerning  it. 

The  states  of  Greece  were  united  together,  not  only  by  one 
common  language  and  religion,  but  also  by  various  games,  to 

which 
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which  they  all  resorted,  and  during  which  all  hostilities  were 
suspended.  These  were  the  Olympic,  the  Isthmian.,  the 
Pythian,  and  A^emcean  games.  But  the  chief  bond  of  union 
was  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  by  which  they  were 
afterwards  enabled  to  sustain  the  formidable  attacks  made 
upon  them.  This  council,  however,  did  not  possess  any 
absolute  power  of  internal  control.  Hence,  among  the 
different  states,  intestine  contentions  were  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  animosity. 

The  first  state  which  obtained  an  ascendency  over  the  rest, 
was  SPARTA  or  LACED^^jNION.  This  was  owing  to  the 
laws  of  LYCURGUS,  an  institution  the  most  singular  that 
occurs  in  history.  Sparta  had  been  long  governed  by  the 
descendants  of  Hercules,  under  whom,  instead  of  one  king, 
two  ruled  with  equal  authority.  Lycurgus,  being  invested 
with  regal  power  in  right  of  his  nephew  Charilaus,  a  minor, 
after  travelling  through  various  countries,  established  a  body 
of  laws,  copied  chiefly  from  the  laws  of  3Iinos  in  Crete, 
Strabo.  x.  482.  The  two  kings  Mere  continued  ;  but  their 
authority  was  restricted  by  a  senate  of  twenty-eight,  nomi- 
nated for  life  by  the  people,  and  by  five  Ephori,  created 
annually.  He  instituted  an  equal  division  of  land,  abolished 
the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  and  ordained  that  all  should  eat  in 
public.  His  chief  attention  was  directed  to  the  education  of 
youth.  At  seven  years  of  age  they  were  taken  from  their 
parents,  and  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  elderly  men  of  the  first 
rank  in  the  city,  who  by  a  rigid  discipline  trained  them  to 
obedience,  to  love  their  country,  to  respect  the  aged,  to  bear 
hardships,  and  to  scorn  danger.  The  Spartans  were  a  nation 
of  soldiers.  Their  chief  employment  Avas  hunting  and  bodily 
exercise.  The  ground  was  cultivated  by  the  Helotcc,  slaves, 
whom  they  treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty ;  which  is  the 
more  surprising,  as  in  other  respects  they  were  generous  and 
humane.* 

The 

*  The  HeliJiee,  or  Helots,  were  different  from  domestic  slaves.'of  whom  there  is 
said  to  have  been  a  greater  number  at  Lacedsemon  than  in  any  other  city  of  Greece, 
Thttcydid.  viii.  40.  They  occupied  a  middle  state  between  slaves  and  free  citizens. 
Being  the  property  of  the  public,  they  coidd  not  be  sold,  or  made  free,  but  by 
public  authority,  Strab.  viii.  365.  They  not  only  cultivated  the  ground,  but  served 
in  the  fleet  and  in  the  army.  In  the  army  every  OppUtcs  or  heavy- armed  soldier 
was  accompanied  by  one  or  more  of  them ;  sometimes  by  seven.  Thus  at  the 
battle  of  Plataea  there  were  5000  Spartans,  and  35,000  Helots,  Herodot.  ix.  10.  and 
28.  The  Helots,  from  their  number  and  courage,  were  a  continual  source  of 
apprehension  to  the  citizens,  especially  in  times  of  public  danger.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  2000  of  the  bravest  of  them  were,  by  the  basest  treachery,  destroyed  at 
once.  Freedom  having  been  publicly  promised  to  such  as  had  distinguished  them- 
selves most  by  their  valour,  these  2000  claimed  the  proffered  reward ;  and  the, 

justice 
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The  institutions  of  Lycurgus  are  said  to  have  continued  in 
force  about  five  hundred  years.  The  courage  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians was  soon  put  to  the  test  by  a  long  war,  in  which 
they  were  engaged  with  the  Messenians,  who,  after  a  des- 
perate struggle,  were  in  the  end  completely  subdued,  b.  c. 
664.=^-  i-        J'  ^ 

The 

justice  of  their  pretensions  being  admitted,  they  were  led  in  solemn  procession  round 
the  temples,  with  chaplets  of  flowers  on  their  heads,  which  was  the  ceremony  usually 
observed  when  they  were  made  free.  They  soon  after  disappeared,  nor  was  it  known 
in  what  manner  they  perished,  Thucydid.  iv.  80.  Diodorus  says,  that  their 
masters  were  charged  to  put  them  to  death  privately  at  their  houses,  xii.  67.  The 
Spartans  affixed  no  criminality  to  such  cunning.  To  train  their  youths  to  the  strata- 
gems of  war,  they  were  encouraged  to  commit  petty  thefts,  provided  they  did  it  with- 
out being  discovered ;  but  if  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  detected,  they  were 
severely  punished.  Hence,  to  prevent  detection,  a  boy  who  had  stolen  a  young  fox, 
and  hid  him  under  his  garment,  suti'ered  the  animal  to  tear  out  his  very  bowels,  so 
that  he  died  on  the  spot.  Plutarch,  who  relates  this  fact,  says,  that  he  himself  had 
seen  boys  scourged  to  death  at  the  altar  of  Diana,  without  uttering  a  groan  :  in  vita 
Li/curgi.  This  scourging  boys  were  obliged  to  submit  to,  at  a  sacred  solemnity,  in 
presence  of  their  friends  and  relations,  not  by  way  of  punishment,  but  to  inure  them 
to  bear  pain  ;  and  it  was  sometimes  applied  so  severely  as  to  prove  fatal,  Cic.  Tusc.  ii. 
13.  and  14.  To  accustom  young  men  to  the  arts  of  war,  some  of  the  stoutest 
among  them  were  sent  to  the  country,  armed  only  with  daggers,  and  carrying  with 
them  a  little  necessary  provision.  During  the  daytime  "they  lay  in  ambuscade, 
concealed  among  the  bushes;  and  in  the  night-time  they  sallied  forth,  and  slew  such 
of  the  Helots  as  they  found  in  their  way.  Plutarch  thinks  this  practice  was  not 
instituted  by  Lycurgus,  but  took  place  afterwards ;  as  well  as  other  instances  of 
cruelty  exercised  towards  the  Helots.  The  Helula  were  sometimes  forced  to  drink 
to  excess,  and  in  that  state  introduced  into  the  public  halls,  that  by  seeing  the 
baseness  of  drunkenness,  young  men  might  be  deterred  from  it.  The  Helots  were 
made  to  sing  low  and  vulgar  songs,  and  forbidden  to  repeat  any  of  a  liberal  kind  ; 
as  those  of  Akman  and  Tcrjtander.  This  harsh  treatment  of  the  Helots  gave 
occasion  to  the  saying,  "  Tliat  at  Sparta  a  freeman  was  the  freest  of  all  men,  and  a 
slave  the  greatest  of  slaves."  Hence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Helots 
were  always  disposed  to  take  part  against  their  oppressors,  Thucydid.  i.  101.  iv.  80. 

*  There  were  three  different  wars,  each  of  considerable  length,  betwixt  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  Messenians.  The  first  took  place  soon  after  the  time  of 
Lycurgus.  It  was  occasioned  by  an  injury  offered  to  some  Spartan  virgins  by  a 
body  of  Messenian  young  men,  at  the  temple  of  Diana,  which  stood  on  the  confines 
of  both  countries.  Tcleclus,  one  of  the  Spartan  kings,  who  happened  to  be  present, 
attempting  to  prevent  this  outrage,  was  slain.  The  Messenians  alleged  that  these 
supposed  virgins  were  young  men  in  disguise,  with  daggers  under  their  clothes, 
placed  there  with  an  intention  to  surprise  them.  Other  causes  of  hostility  concur- 
ring, a  bloody  war  commenced,  which  was  carried  on  for  above  twenty  years  with 
the  greatest  animosity.  The  Spartans  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  not  to  return 
till  they  reduced  Messene ;  but  after  an  absence  of  ten  years,  fearing  the  consequences 
of  a  want  of  progeny,  they  sent  home  such  young  men  as  had  joined  the  army  after 
the  oath  had  been  taken.  Their  offspring  were  called  PARTHENI^E,  v.  -ii. 
Messene  was  at  last  taken  by  stratagem,  and  the  hardest  conditions  imposed  on  the 
inhabitants.  The  Parthenians,  finding  themselves  treated  with  contempt  by  the 
Spartans  after  their  return  from  the  Tilessenian  war,  formed  a  conspiracy  with  the 
Helots  for  their  destruction.  But  the  plot  being  discovered,  they  were  expelled 
from  Lacedasmon ;  and  having  sailed  into  Italy  under  PHALANTHUS,  settled  at 
Tareutum. 

After  a  rigorous  subjection  of  thirty  nine  years,  (Justin  says  eighty  years,  iv.  5.) 
the  Messenians  resumed  the  war  under  ARISTOjMENES,  a  man  of  surprising 

courage 
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The  Athenians,  agitated  by  discord  under  their  Archons, 
and  seeing  the  good  effects  of  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus, 
pitched  upon  DRACO,  a  man  of  wisdom  and  integrity,  to 
draw  up  a  body  of  laws  for  them,  b.  c.  623.  The  hiws  of 
Draco  punished  all  crimes  equally  with  death  j  hence  they 

courage  and  abilities.  The  Spartans,  being  defeated  after  an  obstinate  engagement, 
sent  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi  about  tlie  event  of  the  war.  They  were  cliiected 
to  seek  a  general  from  the  Athenians.  That  state,  through  contempt,  sent  them 
TYRT^EUS,  a  poet  and  a  schoolmaster,  who  was  lame.  The  Spartans,  although 
by  no  means  pleased  with  their  new  general,  yet,  from  veneration  for  the  oracle, 
obeyed  his  commands.  Their  success  did  not  answer  their  expectations.  Being 
routed  in  three  different  actions  they  were  now  reduced  almost  to  despair,  and  had 
thoughts  of  concluding  a  peace  upon  any  terms.  But  Tyrtajus,  so  animated  them 
by  his  verses  in  praise  of  military  glory,  florat.  art.  p.  204. ;  Justin,  iv.  5.  that  they 
determined  to  try  another  battle,  in  which  they  gained  a  complete  victory  ;  chiefly 
by  the  treachery  of  AuistocuAtes  King  of  the  Arcadians,  who  betrayed  the 
JNIessenians.  Aristomenes,  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour,  was  some  time 
after  made  prisoner,  with  fifty  of  his  companions.  Being  thrown  into  a  deep  cavern, 
the  usual  punishment  of  the  meanest  malefactors  at  Sparta,  they  were  all  killed  by 
the  fall,  except  Aristomenes  ;  who,  after  remaining  three  days  among  the  dead 
carcasses,  made  his  escape  in  the  most  wonderful  manner;  and  afterwards  getting 
possession  of  the  town  of  Era,  defended  it  against  the  Lacedajmonians  near  eleven 
years.  At  last,  however,  by  a  strange  accident  it  fell  into  their  hands,  and  the 
Mcssenians  who  defended  it  retired  into  Sicily,  where  they  settled  at  Messana. 
Aristomenes  remained  in  Greece,  where  he  married  all  his  daughteis  to  persons  of 
the  first  rank,  except  the  youngest,  who  married  a  prince  of  Rhodes.  Aristomenes 
accompanied  her  to  that  island,  where  he  died.  He  had  formed  a  plan,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Arcadians,  of  surprising  Sparta,  but  was  again  betrayed  by 
Aristocnttes  the  Arcadian  king,  on  which  account  that  prince  was  stoned  to  death 
by  his  subjects.  The  IMessenians  were  reduced  nearly  to  the  same  state  of  servitude 
with  the  Helots;  whence  the  Helots  were  all  called  Messenii,  Thucijdid.\.  101. 
and  Sparta,  having  gained  so  great  an  accession  of  territory,  soon  began  to  assume 
the  preeminence  among  the  other  states  of  Greece. 

Some  time  after  the  expulsion  of  Xerxes  and  his  army  from  Greece,  a  great  part  of 
Lacedajmon  was  overwhelmed  by  an  earthquake,  in  which  above  twenty  thousand  of 
the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  perished,  Diodor.  xi.  63.  The  IVIessenians  and 
Helots,  thinking  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for  regaining  their  liberty,  took  up 
arms,  and  marched  to  Sparta  to  crush  their  oppressors.  But  Archidamus  the 
Spartan  king,  having  collected  and  armed  those  citizens  who  remained,  repulsed  the 
aggressors.  Tiiey,  having  seized  on  Itliome,  a  strong  fort  in  Messenia,  made  frequent 
inroads  from  thence  into  Laconia.  Tiie  Lacedaemonians,  in  their  distress,  sought 
assistance  from  the  Athenians,  which,  after  some  opposition,  was,  by  the  advice  of 
Cimon,  granted  them.'  Cimon  marciied  with  a  large  body  of  men  into  Laconia. 
Some  other  Grecian  states,  prompted  by  the  example  of  the  Athenians,  also  sent 
auxiliaries.  But  the  Spartans,  suspecting  the  Athenians  of  being  too  much  inclined 
to  the  interest  of  the  Messenians,  sent  back  their  forces ;  which  greatly  exasperated 
the  Athenians,  Justin,  iv.  6.  This,  joined  with  other  causes,  gave  occasion  to  the 
long  and  bloody  war  which  afterwards  took  place  between  these  two  states,  and 
finally  terminated  in  their  mutual  destruction.  The  Messenians  and  Helots  defended 
themselves  in  Ithorae  for  about  ten  years.  At  last  they  were  obliged  to  surrender, 
on  condition  of  leaving  Peloponnesus  altogether.  The  Athenians  received  them 
with  their  wives  and  children,  rather,  as  Thucydides  says,  from  enmity  against  the 
Lacedajmonians,  than  from  motives  of  compassion  ;  and  granted  them  a  settlement 
at  Naupactus,  which  city  the  Athenians  had  lately  taken  from  the  Locri  Ozolae. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Athenians,  having  possessed  themselves  of  Pylos, 
transplanted  the  Messenians  to  that  place,  as  being  in  their  native  country;  from 
whcQce  they  greatly  infested  the  Lacedemonian  territory  by  their  depredations. 

were 
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were  said  to  be  written  with  blood.  Their  excessive  severity- 
made  them  soon  be  abolished.  SOLON  was  next  chosen  as 
legislator,  b.  c.  594 ;  and  his  laws  remained  in  force  while 
Athens  continued  a  free  state.  The  chief  power  was  lodged 
m  the  hands  of  the  people,  v/hich,  as  it  was  not  properly- 
balanced,  they  often  abused.  The  most  illustrious  citizens, 
upon  mere  suspicion,  were  banished  for  ten  years,  by  what 
was  called  the  Ostracism  ;*  a  form  of  punishment  not 
intended  as  a  disgrace,  but  by  way  of  precaution,  to  dispel  the 
jealousy  of  the  people. 

Solon  was  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  The  other 
six  were,  Thales  of  Milet7(s,  Bias  of  Prime,  Cliilo  of  Sparta, 
Pittaciis  of  Mitr/lenc,  Cleohidus  of  Rhodes,  and  Periander  of 
Corinth.  Contemporary  with  whom  were,  JEsoj)  the  author 
of  fables,  and  Anacharsis  the  Scythian  philosopher;  the  poets, 
Archiloclius  of  Paros,  Stesiclioriis  of  Hiniera,  Simonides  of 
Ceos,  Hipponax  of  Ejjhesus,  Aristccus  of  Proconnesus, 
Orpheus  of  Croton,  Sappho  and  Alcccus  of  Lesbos;  and 
somewhat  later,  Aiiacreoit  of  Teos  in  Ionia,  Pythagoras,  and 
Thespis  the  inventor  of  tragedies  at  Athens. 

Before  the  death  of  Solon,  PI  SI  STRATUS,  his  relation, 
an  artful  man,  by  patronising  the  poor,  had  the  address  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  government  of  Athens,  b.  c.  560, 
wbich  he  held  for  thirty  years,  and  transmitted  to  his  sons 
Hippias  and  Hipparchus.  But  tyranny  was  abolished  by 
means  of  two  friends,  Hai^modius  and  Aristogiton,  and  the 
family  of  Alcmaeon,  aided  by  the  Lacedfemonians. — Hippar- 
chus was  slain,  and  Hippias  fled  to  DARIUS  King  of  Persia, 
B.  c.  510,  which  gave  occasion  to  his  war  with  Greece. 

The  Grecian  cities  in  Ionia,  which  had  been  subject  to 
Persia,  were  at  this  time  induced  to  revolt,  by  Aristagoras, 
deputy  to  Hystiseus  the  Persian  governor  of  Miletus.  Having 
obtained  assistance  from  the  Athenians,  they  burnt  Sardis. 
To  revenge  which  Darius,  having  crushed  the  lonians,  sent 
an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse 
against  Athens,  under  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  attended  by 
Hippias.  But  they  were  defeated  by  Miltiades  in  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  with  only  ten  thousand  Athenians,  b.  c.  490. 
Hippias  was  among  the  slain.  Darius  resolved  to  make  war 
on  Greece  in  person,  but  was  prevented  by  death. 

XERXES,  his  son,  having  made  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
Hellespont,  and  opened  a  passage  through  mount  Athos,  led 
into  Greece  a  prodigious  army  of  about  two  millions  of  men, 

*  It  was  so  called,  because  tlie  people  gave  their  votes  by  writing  the  name  of  the 
person  on  shells  or  small  pieces  of  brick  (JxrrpaKa,  testes  vel  tcstulw.) 

according 
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according  to  some  five  millions,  attended  by  a  fleet  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred  sail,  besides  lesser  vessels,  containing 
about  six  hundred  thousand  men. 

To  oppose  the  overwhelming  force,  THEMISTOCLES  suc- 
ceeded in  allying  the  principal  states  of  Greece  against  the 
common  enemy ;  but  the  whole  of  the  Grecian  army  amounted  to 
only  40,000  men.  LEONID  AS  King  of  Sparta,  at  the  head  of 
300  of  his  fellow-citizens,  bravely  opposed  the  Persian  host, 
at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  20,000  of  the  enemy  perished 
before  they  could  force  a  passage,  by  the  destruction  of  this 
gallant  phalanx.  Xerxes  now  overran  Greece,  and  took 
Athens,  which  the  Athenians  had  been  induced  to  abandon 
by  Themistocles,  for  their  wooden  walls,  or  ships.  But  the 
Grecian  fleet,  commanded  by  Eurybiades,  Themistocles,  and 
Aristides,  though  much  inferior  in  number,  completely 
defeated  that  of  the  Persians,  near  the  island  of  Salamis. 

Xerxes,  who  had  been  witness  of  the  battle  from  a  lofty 
throne  erected  on  shore,  terrified  at  the  event,  fled  towards 
the  Hellespont,  which  he  crossed  in  a  fishing-boat,  leaving 
the  care  of  his  army  to  JIardonius,  who  some  time  after  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  Paustoiias*  King  of  Sparta,  and 
ARISTIDES  the  Athenian,  at  Platfea.  On  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  the  combined  fleet  of  the  Lacediemonians  and 
Athenians  under  Leotychides  and  Xantippus,  landing  their 
men,  burnt  the  Persian  fleet  at  JMycjlle  in  Ionia,  cutting  to 
pieces  forty  thousand  of  the  enemy  who  guarded  it,  together 
with  their  general  Tigranes. — After  this  no  Persian  army  ever 
crossed  the  Hellespont.  The  Persian  monarchs  henceforth 
employed  a  more  successful  method  against  Greece,  by  their 
emissaries  and  bribery  setting  the  diff'erent  states  against  one 
another. 

By  the  art  of  Themistocles,  by  the  moderation  of  Aristides, 
deservedly  surnamed  the  Just,  and  by  the  generosity  and 
abilities  of  CIMON,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  tiie  Athenians 
obtained  the  ascendency  over  the  Lacedaemonians  among  the 
confederated  states  of  Greece.  Cimon,  being  placed  at  the 
head  of  affairs  at  Athens,  prosecuted  the  war  against  the 
Persians  with  great  success.  He  gained  three  victories  over 
them  in  one  day.  Having  destroyed  their  fleet  at  the  mouth 
of  the   river  Eurymedon,  he  disembarked  his  troops,  and 

*  Pausanias  having  afterwards  formed  a  plot  against  his  country,  and  perceiving 
that  his  treachery  was  discovered,  fled  to  a  temple  for  protection.  There  he  was 
blocked  up,  that  he  might  perish  through  want  of  food.  His  mother,  who  was  then 
alive,  being  informed  of  his  guilt,  is  said  to  have  brought  the  first  stone  to  barricade 
the  temple,  Nep.  6.  ;   Ovid,  in  Jb.Qll. 

defeated 
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defeated  their  army  by  land,  and  the  same  evening  over- 
powered a  fleet  of  Phoenicians,  which  was  coming  to  their 
assistance.  At  last  a  peace  was  concluded,  by  which  liberty 
was  granted  to  all  the  Grecian  states  in  Asia  and  the  islands, 
in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  b.  c.  470. 

About  this  time  flourished  Herodotus  the  historian  ;  the 
poets  Pindar  and  u3^schj/lus  ;  the  philosophers  Anaxagoras, 
Empedoclcs,  and  Democrltics. 

At  Athens,  after  the  death  of  Cimon,  PERICLES,  the  son 
of  Xantippus  who  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Mycale,  by  his 
eloquence  and  popular  arts,  procured  the  chief  direction  of 
affairs,  which  he  retained  for  forty  years.  He  adorned  the 
city  with  buildings,  and  gratified  the  taste  of  the  citizens  for 
every  thing  that  was  splendid  and  elegant.  By  these  expenses, 
he  exhausted  the  public  revenues,  corrupted  the  morals  of  the 
people,  and  alienated  the  allies  by  rigorous  exactions.  At 
last  the  jealousy  Avhich  Sparta  had  long  entertained  against 
Athens  broke  out  into  an  open  war,  b.  c.  431,  which  was 
called  the  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR,  and  lasted  twenty-seven 
years.  It  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest  animosity  on  both 
sides.  The  history  of  it  is  written  by  TImcydules,  who  then 
had  a  share  in  the  management  of  public  affairs. 

The  Lacedfiemonians  led  an  army  into  Attica,  and  ravaged 
the  countrj^  The  numbers  which  flocked  into  the  city  pro- 
duced a  plague,  of  which  many  died,  and  among  the  rest  Peri- 
cles. The  famous  physician  HIPPOCRATES  on  this  occasion 
exerted  his  skill. — The  Lacedaemonians  next  besieged  Plataea, 
which  they  took  after  a  desperate  resistance,  and  put  the  inha- 
bitants to  the  sword. 

The  Athenians,  recovering  from  their  distresses,  made  various 
attacks  on  the  territories  of  the  Lacedfemonians  and  their  allies 
with  great  success.  At  the  instigation  of  ALCIBIADES,  a 
man  remarkable  for  his  virtues  and  his  vices,  they  sent  an 
army  into  Sicily  against  Syracuse ;  where,  after  various  turns 
of  fortune,  their  fleet  was  totallj^  destroyed  by  the  Syracusans, 
aided  by  the  Spartans,  under  Gylippus,  and  their  land-forces 
either  cut  to  pieces  or  made  captives.  Their  generals  Nicias 
and  Demosthenes  were  put  to  death.  Here  the  glory  of 
Athens  fell.  Soon  after  another  fleet  of  theirs  was  destroyed 
at  u3igos  Potdmos,  by  Ly&ander  King  of  Lacedaemon,  who 
took  Athens  after  a  six  months'  siege,  and  set  over  it  thirty 
men  called  Tyrants,  who  imjustly  put  many  of  the  citizens 
to  death.  According  to  Xenophon,  more  perished  in  eight 
months  by  their  cruelty,  than  had  fallen  in  the  war  for  several 
years.     They  were  expelled  by  the  conduct  and  courage  of 
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THRASYBULUS,  who  was  secretly  aided  by  the  Thebans. 
Attempting  afterwards  to  recover  their  authority  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Sparta,  they  were  put  to  the  sword.  To  calm  the 
minds  of  the  citizens,  Thrasybulus  proposed  an  amnesty,  or 
act  of  oblivion  for  all  that  was  past.  The  seeds  of  rancour, 
however,  still  remained  ;  and  amidst  these  popular  dissen- 
sions, Socrates,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  aged  70j 
B.  c.  400. 

SOCRATES  had  devoted  himself  to  the  education  of  youth 
for  forty  years.  His  exemplary  virtue,  his  superior  talents,  and 
the  attachment  of  his  scholars,  excited  the  hatred  of  the  Sophists, 
or  pretenders  to  science,  and  of  their  adherents.  They  first  em- 
ployed Arhtophancs,  the  writer  of  comedies,  to  expose  his 
character  to  ridicule  on  the  stage  ;  which  he  did  in  an  illiberal 
satire,  called  the  Clouds,  still  extant.  They  now  brought  him 
to  a  formal  trial.  They  charged  him  with  corrupting  the  youth, 
and  introducing  new  deities.  Socrates  made  a  noble  defence  ; 
but  the  faction  of  his  enemies  prevailed.  He  was  sentenced 
to  drink  hemlock,  the  usual  mode  of  putting  condemned  ci- 
tizens to  death  at  Athens.  During  his  imprisonment,  which 
lasted  thirty  dajs,  he  behaved  with  amazing  tranquillity  of 
mind,  entertaining  his  friends  who  came  to  visit  him  with 
lectures  on  philosophy.  He  might  have  made  his  escape,  but, 
from  regard  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  he  would  not.  He 
drank  off  the  fatal  cup  without  emotion.  It  was  not  till  some 
time  after  the  death  of  this  truly  great  man,  that  the  Athe- 
nians became  sensible  of  their  error.  They  were  penetrated 
with  shame  and  remorse  for  their  injustice.  They  condemned 
Anytus  and  JNIelitus,  his  principal  accusers,  to  suffer  capital 
punishment,  disgraced  all  those  who  had  any  hand  in  his 
death,  and  decreed  the  highest  honours  to  his  memory.   From  j 

Socrates  sprung  the  various  sects  of  philosophers,  whose  dif- 
ferent opinions  have  ever  since  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
learned,  Cic.de  Orat.m..  16.  and  17. 

Contemporary  with  Socrates  were  the  tragic  poets  Sophocles 
and  Euripides ;  Lysius  the  orator ;  Phidias  and  Scopas  archi- 
tects and  statuaries. 

The  most  famous  of  the  scholars  of  Socrates  were  PLATO 
and  XENOPHON,  who  have  both  given  us  some  account  of 
his  life.  Xenophon  was  no  less  conspicuous  for  his  military 
skill,  than  for  his  learning.  CYRUS  the  younger,  having 
rebelled  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes  King  of  Persia, 
engaged  a  considerable  body  of  Greeks  in  his  service,  whom 
he  led  from  Sardis  to  the  plains  of  Cunaxa  near  Babylon. 

By 
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By  their  assistance  the  king's  army  was  defeated ;  but  Cyrus 
being  slain  in  the  moment  of  victory,  and  the  rest  of  his  troops 
joining  the  king,  the  Greelis  were  left  alone.  Their  com- 
manderSj  Clearclms,  3Ienon,  Proxenus,  Agias,  and  Socrates, 
with  several  inferior  officers,  being  induced  to  go  to  the 
Persian  camp  under  pretence  of  a  conference,  were  treache- 
rously put  to  death.  The  Greeks,  giving  up  all  for  lost,  were 
roused  from  their  despondency  by  Xenophon,  then  a  volun- 
teer in  the  army.  By  his  advice,  they  chose  new  commanders, 
and  himself  among  the  rest ;  under  whose  conduct  they  forced 
their  way  through  the  enemy's  country  for  upwards  of  two 
thousand  miles  ;  and,  after  surmounting  incredible  difficulties 
and  dangers,  at  last  arrived  safe  at  the  Euxine  sea.  This  is 
called  the  Retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,  one  of  the  most 
memorable  transactions  in  history. 

AGESILAUS  King  of  Sparta,  being  sent  into  Asia  with 
an  army,  took  several  cities  in  Phrygia,  defeated  Tissaphenies, 
the  Persian  general,  near  the  river  Pacldlus,  and  spread  terror 
through  the  whole  empire  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  successes 
he  was  recalled  by  the  Ephori,  to  defend  his  country  against 
a  confederacy  formed,  through  the  influence  of  Persian  gold, 
by  the  other  states  of  Greece,  Avho,  under  the  conduct  of 
CoNON  and  Iphicuates,  the  Athenian  generals,  had  gained 
considerable  advantages  over  the  Lacedfemonians.  This  was 
called  the  Corhithia)i  Avar ;  and  was  terminated  by  a  shameful 
peace  which  the  Spai'tans  made  with  the  King  of  Persia, 
called  the  peace  ofAntalcides,  from  the  person  who  concluded 
it,  wherebj'  the  Grecian  states  in  Asia  were  again  subjected 
to  the  empire  of  Persia,  b.  c.  387-  Thus,  by  the  dissensions 
of  the  Greeks,  were  annihilated  all  the  advantages  of  many 
glorious  victories. 

Some  time  after  this  the  Lacedaemonians,  taking  advantage 
of  some  divisions  at  Thebes,  seized  upon  the  citadel  of  that  city, 
called  Cadmwa,  and  held  it  for  four  years.  It  was  recovered  by 
the  brave  conduct  of  PELOPIDAS,  assisted  by  the  Athenians, 
B.  c.  377. 

EPAMINONDx\S,  the  most  accomplished  of  the  Greeks, 
being  joined  with  Pelopidas  in  the  command  of  the  Theban 
army,  defeated  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Cleombrotus  their 
king,  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Leuctra,  b.  c.  370.  After 
which  they  led  their  forces  in  Peloponnesus  to  the  very  city 
of  Sparta,  which  was  defended  by  Agesilaus.  In  a  subse- 
quent campaign,  Epambiondas  a  second  time  overcame  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  Avere  now  joined  by  the  Athenians  and 
other  alUes,  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea  ;    but  being  mortally 
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wounded  by  a  javelin,  the  head  of  which  remained  in  his  body, 
he  was  carried  off  the  field,  and  survived,  till  being  assured 
that  his  men  had  gained  the  victory,  and  seeing  his  shield 
safe,  he  drew  the  head  of  the  javelin  out  of  his  body,  and 
expired.  As  the  glory  of  Thebes  had  risen  with  Epaminondas, 
so  it  also  fell  with  him,  b.  c.  363.  A  peace  was  soon  after 
concluded  between  the  states  of  Greece,  which  lasted  for 
several  years. 

The  Greeks  were  now  greatly  degenerated  from  the  virtue 
of  their  ancestors.  An  universal  spirit  of  party,  the  lust  of 
power,  and  regard  to  private  interest,  had  extinguished  patri- 
otism and  every  noble  sentiment.  Sparta  was  cori'upted  by 
the  introduction  of  riches  by  Lysander  ;  and  Athens,  misled 
by  her  orators,  became  daily  weaker  and  weaker. 

PHILIP  King  of  Macedonia,  at  this  time,  began  to  display 
his  great  abilities.  He  had  been  educated  under  Epaminondas 
at  Thebes,  having  been  carried  thither  as  an  hostage,  at  ten 
years  of  age,  with  several  others,  by  Pelopidas  ;  Avhen  he,  as 
arbitrator,  settled  a  difference  concerning  the  crown  between 
Aniyntas,  the  father  of  Philip,  and  Perdiccas,  his  uncle,  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  Philip,  being  informed  of  his  luicle's 
death,  secretly  fled  from  Thebes.  Being  raised  to  the  throne 
at  twenty-four  years  of  age,  in  preference  to  his  nephew,  the 
lawful  heir,  he  first  subdued  the  lUyrians  and  other  neighbours, 
and  then  began  to  turn  his  views  towards  Greece.  By  won- 
derful art,  dissimulation,  and  bribery,  he  embroiled  the  different 
states  with  one  another,  and  then  attacking  Avith  open  force 
the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  his  most  violent  opponents,  who 
were  incited  by  the  eloquence  of  DEMOSTHENES,  he  com- 
pletely defeated  them  in  the  famous  battle  of  Cheron.ha, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  final  period  of  the  liberties 
of  Greece,  b.  c.  337.  Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  general 
of  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians,  by  the  council  of  the  Ani- 
phictyons,  into  which  he  had  procured  himself  to  be  admitted. 
But  Avhile  he  was  preparing  for  this  expedition,  he  was  mur- 
dered by  a  yoiuig  man  named  Pausanias,  in  revenge  of  a 
private  affront  he  had  received  from  one  of  the  king's  rela- 
tions, for  which  Philip  had  declined  giving  him  satisfaction, 
B.  c.  336. 

ALEXiVNDER  the  Great,  his  son,  succeeded  at  twenty  years 
of  age.  He  had  studied  under  ARISTOTLE,  the  most  famous 
philosopher  of  his  time.  Upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
conquered  states  revolted.  But  x\lexander,  with  amazing 
ability  and   despatch,  reduced  them.    Thebes  was  taken  and 
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destroyed.*  The  Athenians,  upon  making  their  submission, 
were  pardoned.  Alexander  then  bent  his  whole  attention  on  the 
Persian  war.  He  crossed  the  Hellespont  with  only  thirty 
thousandmen  and  five  thousand  horse.  He  defeated  the  Persians 
first  at  the  I'iver  Granicus,  and  a  second  time  at  Issus,  under  the 
command  of  DARIUS  .CODOMANNUS,  their  king.  That 
monarch's  mother,  Sisi/gamhis,\ns  wife  and  son,  two  daughters, 
and  several  other  relations,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror, 
who  treated  them  with  the  greatest  generosity.  After  this 
Alexander  overran  Syria.  Being  refused  admittance  into  Tyre, 
he  laid  siege  to  it,  and  took  it  in  seven  months,  by  carrying  a 
bank  across  an  arm  of  the  sea,  by  which  it  was  joined  to  the 
continent.  From  Tyre  Alexander  marched  to  Jerusalem,  where 
he  is  said  by  Josephus  to  have  granted  the  Jews  particular  pri- 
vileges. Having  taken  Gaza,  which  was  nobly  defended  by 
Boetis,  he  next  subdued  Egypt,  and  founded  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile.  From  thence  he 
advanced  into  Lybia,  to  visit  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
whose  son  he  desired  to  be  accounted.  After  his  return,  he 
set  out  in  quest  of  Darius.  Having  crossed  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  he  came  up  with  him  near  the  city  Arbela,  at  the  head 
of  an  immense  army.  After  a  bloody  engagement,  Alexander 
gained  a  complete  victory.  Darius  was  soon  after  murdered 
by  £essus,  governor  of  Bactriana,  to  whom  he  had  fled,  b.  c. 
330.  In  him  the  Persian  empire  ended,  after  having  existed, 
from  its  first  establishment  under  Cyrus  the  Great,  two  hun- 
dred and  six  years. 

After  this  Alexander,  intoxicated  with  prosperity?  gave  him- 
self up  to  intemperance  and  debauchery.  He  assumed  the 
manners  and  dress  of  the  Persians,  ordering  himself  to  be 
worshipped  as  a  god.  He  put  to  death  several  of  his  best 
friends,  Parmenio,  Clitus,  and  Caldst/mies.  Still,  however, 
he  pursued  his  conquests.  Having  crossed  the  river  Jaxartes, 
he  defeated  an  army  of  the  Scythians.  He  then  turned  his 
arms  against  India,  and  in  a  great  battle  defeated  Porus,  an 
illustrious  prince  of  that  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes. 
It  was  here  he  lost  his  famous  horse  Bucephalus,  and  built  a 
city  which  he  called  after  his  name.  He  advanced  as  far  as 
the  Hi/phasuSy  conquering  a  great  many  nations  in  his  pro- 
gress, and  performing  incredible  exploits.  He  was  resolved 
to  lead  his  forces  as  far  as  the  Gcmges  and  beyond  it ;  but 
his  soldiers  refused  to  follow  him.     Whereupon  he  was  with 

*  The  house  which  had  belonged  to  Pindar  was  alone  spared,  out  of  respect  for 
this  poet. 
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reluctance  obliged  to  return.  He  divided  his  army  into  two 
parts.  The  one  part,  under  Nearchus,  coasted  it  along  from 
the  Indus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  and  from  thence 
sailed  up  to  Babylon :  the  other,  under  Alexander  himself, 
proceeded  by  land,  and  encountered  the  greatest  hardships. 
Upon  Alexander's  return  to  Babylon,  ambassadors  from  all 
parts  came  to  do  him  homage.  But  his  intemperance  and 
immoderate  drinking  threw  him  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died, 
in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  twelfth  of  his  reign, 
B.  c.  324,  having  ordered  his  body  to  be  conveyed  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Amnion. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  his  generals  having  met,  ap- 
pointed his  brother^riVZrt7?/5,  a  person  of  a  weak  understanding, 
and  his  infant  son  by  Mo.vdna,  to  succeed.  PERDICCAS,  to 
whom  Alexander  in  his  last  moments  had  given  his  ring,  was 
made  regent.  The  empire  was  divided  into  thirty-three  go- 
vernments^ which  were  distributed  among  the  different  com- 
manders, each  of  whom  resolved  to  make  himself  absolute, 
while  Perdiccas  proposed  subduing  them  all  one  after  another. 
They  soon  engaged  in  fierce  and  bloody  wars,  in  which  acts 
of  the  most  horrid  perfidy  and  cruelty  were  committed.  The 
whole  family  of  Alexander  were,  at  different  times,  sacrificed 
to  the  ambition  of  his  generals,  and  few  of  themselves  died  a 
natural  death.  Such  were  the  effects  of  the  unjust  conquests 
of  Alexander, 

Perdiccas,  and  EUjNIENES  his  friend,  the  only  faithful 
adherent  to  the  royal  family,  with  several  others,  being  cut 
off,  ANTIGONUS  and  his  son  DEMETRIUS,  called  Polior- 
cetes,  or  the  taker  of  cities,  became  the  most  powerful ;  on 
which  account  a  combination  was  formed  against  them  by 
Ptolemy  governor  of  Egypt,  Seleucus  of  Babylon,  Cassander 
of  Macedonia,  and  Lysimachus  of  Thrace.  A  great  battle 
was  fought  near  IPSUS  in  Phrygia,  in  which  Antigonus  was 
defeated  and  slain,  b.  c.  301.  The  conquests  of  Alexander 
were  shared  among  the  victors,  who  now  assumed  to  them- 
selves the  title  of  kings.  Two  only,  however,  transmitted 
their  dominions  to  their  descendants,  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus^ 
v:\\o  were  indeed  the  most  deserving. 

During  these  transactions,  there  had  been  great  levolutions 
in  Greece.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  taken  up  arms  in  the 
life  time  of  Alexander,  and  were  subdued  by  ^Intipdter,  whom 
Alexander  had  left  governor  of  Macedonia  in  his  absence.  The 
Athenians,  upon  hearing  of  Alexander's  death,  gave  vent  to 
immoderate  joy.  Having  engaged  several  states  to  join  them, 
by  the  persuasion  of  Demosthenes^  they  marched  agamst 
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Antipater,  and  having  defeated  him,  under  tlie  command  of 
Sosthmes,  obliged  him  to  shut  himself  up  in  Lamia,  a  city 
of  Thessaly.  But  he,  having  received  reinforcements,  at  last 
proved  victorious.  He  demanded  that  those  should  be  given 
up  to  him  who  were  authors  of  the  war.  Demosthenes,  that 
he  might  not  fall  into  his  hands,  poisoned  himself.  During 
the  struggles  between  the  generals  of  Alexander,  Athens  fre- 
quently changed  masters,  and  as  often  its  form  of  government. 
Sometimes  aristocracj'',  sometimes  democracy  prevailed.  The 
people  favoured  or  condemned  their  chief  citizens  according 
to  the  caprice  of  their  conquerors. 

Under  Polysperchon,  whom  Antipater  had  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  regency  of  Macedonia,  in  preference  to  his  son 
Cassander,  the  democratical  faction  at  Athens  put  to  death 
the  virtuous  PHOCION,  at  an  advanced  age,  a  favourer  of 
oligarchy,  who  had  often  commanded  the  armies  of  the  republic 
with  success. 

Cassander  having  become  master  of  Athens,  appointed 
DEMETRIUS  PHALEREUS  to  govern  it,  which  he  did  with 
great  justice  and  modei*ation  for  ten  years.  The  Athenians, 
out  of  gratitude  for  his  merits,  erected  to  him  three  hundred 
and  sixty  statues,  the  number  of  days  at  that  time  in  the  year, 
according  to  the  Greeks.  But  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus, 
having  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison  from  the  city,  restored 
the  popular  government.  Phalereus  retired  into  Egypt,  where 
he  obtained  the  charge  of  a  splendid  library  which  Ptolemy 
was  then  collecthig  at  Alexandria.  All  his  statues  were  now 
thrown  down,  and  sentence  of  death  pronounced  against 
him.  The  Athenians  paid  almost  divine  honours  to  their 
present  master.  But  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Ipsus,  they 
refused  him  admission  into  their  city.  Demetrius,  however, 
having  retrieved  his  affairs,  forced  them  to  surrender,  and  still 
treated  them  with  clemency.  He  was  making  rapid  progress 
in  the  reduction  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  when  he  was  called  off 
by  the  information  that  Ptolemy  and  Lysimachus  had  stript 
him  of  his  remaining  possessions  in  Asia.  Next  year,  however, 
upon  the  death  of  Cassander,  he  found  means,  by  the  murder 
of  Cassander's  son,  to  procure  tlie  crown  of  Macedonia,  which 
he  held  for  seven  years.  Ambitioiis  to  regain  his  father's 
dominions,  he  made  great  preparations  for  invading  Asia.  But 
being  deserted  by  his  troops,  who,  offended  at  his  haughtiness, 
proclaimed  Pyrrhus  King  of  Epirus,  he  fled  into  Greece,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  common  soldier.  There  having  collected  what 
forces  he  could  raise,  and  leaving  such  places  as  continued 
faithful  to  him  to  his  son  Antigonus,  he  embarked  for  Asia  with 
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about  eleven  thousand  men.  But  being  unsuccessful  in  alibis 
attempts,  he  was  at  last  obliged,  from  mere  want,  to  surrender 
himself  to  Seleuciis.  He  died  about  three  years  after  in  capti- 
vity, by  his  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking ;  a  striking 
example  of  the  uncertainty  of  fortune. 

PYRRHUS  was  soon  obliged  to  relinquish  Macedonia  by 
Lysimachus  ;  who,  engaging  in  war  with  Seleucus,  was  de- 
feated and  slain,  b.  c.  281.  Seleucus,  now  the  only  surviving 
general  of  Alexander,  was  soon  after  assasshiated  in  Ma- 
cedonia by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  brotlier  to  the  King  of  Egypt, 
on  whom  he  had  conferred  the  greatest  favours.  Ceraunus, 
now  made  King  of  Macedonia,  and  also  of  Thrace,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  family  of  Lysimachus,  did  not  long  enjoy 
the  reward  of  his  crimes.  He  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the 
Gauls  under  Brennus,  who  at  that  time  made  an  irruption 
into  those  countries.  The  Gauls,  dispersed  up  and  doAvn 
after  their  victory,  were  unexpectedly  attacked  by  a  body  of 
troops  suddenly  collected  by  Sosthenes,  a  private  individual, 
and  many  of  them  cut  to  pieces.  But  Brennus,  in  a  short 
time,  being  strengthened  by  new  reinforcements,  overpowered 
Sosthenes.  Advancing  from  thence  to  pillage  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  he  is  said  to  have  perished,  with  a  great  part  of  his 
troops,  in  a  storm.  Such  as  survived  were  cut  off  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country.  Much  about  this  time  another  body 
of  Gauls  settled  in  Asia,  and  gave  name  to  the  province  of 
Galatia. 

After  the  death  of  Sosthenes,  Antigonus  Gonatas,  the  son 
of  Demetrius,  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  m.  c.  27(3, 
but  Avas  dispossessed  of  it  by  Pyrrhus,  after  returning  from 
his  wars  iu  Italy.  Pyrrhus  being  slain  at  the  siege  of  Argos, 
by  a  tile  thrown  by  a  woman  from  the  top  of  a  house,  Antigo- 
nus again  recovered  the  crown,  and  after  enjoying  it  thirty- 
fom-  years,  left  it  to  his  son  Demetrius. 

The  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  alarmed  at  the  power 
of  Antigonus,  entered  into  a  war  against  him  ;  but  without 
success.  The  Athenians  Avere  again  obliged  to  admit  a  gar- 
rison into  Munichia.  But  while  these  two  states  were  so 
miserably  sunk  from  the  lustre  of  their  ancestors,  the  spirit  of 
libert}^  was  again  revived  by  a  few  inconsiderable  cities  in 
Peloponnesus,  Fatrce,  Di/)nu,  Pharce,  Leontiiun^PaUcne,hc. 
These  had  for  a  long  time  been  united  together  by  a  confede- 
racy, called  the  Achcean League,  uponterms  of  perfect  equality 
and  freedom  ;  but  had  never  before  made  any  figure.  The 
abilities  of  a  single  man,  at  this  time,  I'aised  them  to  eminence. 
ARATUS  of  Sicyon,  having  expelled  the  tyrant  .>Jicocles  from 
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that  place,  engaged  his  countrymen  to  jom  the  Achaean  league, 
B.  c.  252.  Being  made  prsetor  of  the  Achseans,  he,  with  won- 
derful intrepidity  and  conduct,  took  the  citadel  of  Corinth 
from  the  Macedonians  by  surprise,  and  induced  that  city,  with 
several  others,  likewise  to  accede  to  the  league.  His  great 
ambition  was,  to  unite  all  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus  in  one 
republic ;  but  he  met  with  insurmountable  obstacles  in  exe- 
cuting this  design.  AGIS  King  of  Sparta,  grieved  at  the 
corrupt  morals  of  his  city,  and  animated  with  an  enthusiastic 
love  of  virtue,  endeavoured  to  revive  the  ancient  institutions  of 
Lycurgus;  but,  failing  in  the  attempt,  was  condemned  and 
executed  by  the  influence  of  his  colleague  Leonidas,  who 
died  soon  after,  b.  c.  244.  Cleomenes,  the  son  of  Leonidas, 
succeeding,  accomplished  the  reformation  which  his  father 
had  opposed.  He  engaged  in  war  with  the  Achaeans,  and 
gained  considerable  advantages  over  them.  Whereupon  they 
asked  assistance  from  Antigonus  Doson,  who  reigned  in 
Macedonia  dvu'ing  the  minority  of  his  nephew  Philip,  the  son 
of  Demetrius.  Cleomenes  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  fly 
into  Egypt,  where  he  afterv/ards  met  with  a  miserable  fate. 
Antigonus,  using  his^  victory  with  great  lenity,  left  the  Spartans 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  liberty.  But  henceforth  that  city 
sunk  into  oblivion.  It  at  last  fell  under  the  power  of  tyrants, 
first  of  Machanidas,  and  after  him  of  Nabis. 

The  Achaean  league  continued  to  flourish  by  the  prudent 
conduct  of  Aratus.  But  being  attacked  and  defeated  by 
Scopas  at  the  head  of  the  ^Etolians,  a  fierce  people,  who  now 
began  to  distinguish  themselves,  they  called  in  Philip  King 
of  Macedon,  at  that  time  a  young  man,  to  their  assistance, 
who  by  his  successes  obtained  great  influence  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. He  was  at  first  directed  by  the  counsels  of  Aratus ; 
but  being  offended  at  the  freedom  of  his  remonstrances  on 
some  parts  of  his  conduct,  and  incited  by  the  wicked  sug- 
gestions of  his  flatterers,  he  caused  him  to  be  poisoned,  while 
praetor  the  seventeenth  time,  together  with  his  son  ;  by  which 
means  he  afterwards  lost  the  assistance  of  the  Achseans  in  his 
wars  with  the  Romans.  After  the  death  of  Aratus,  the  Achaean 
league  was  supported  by  PHILOPQilMEN,  called,  on  account 
of  his  singular  virtues,  the  last  of  the  Greeks.  He,  attempting 
to  reduce  Messene  by  siu-prise,  which  had  revolted  from  the 
league,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  poison,  b.  c. 
183.  The  Achaeans  afterwards  revenged  this  outrage  with 
great  severity. 

After  the  reduction  of  Macedonia,  the  Romans,  laying  aside 
their  former  affected  moderation,  treated  the  states  of  Greece 
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with  less  deference.  They  interposed  their  authority  in  all 
disputes,  and  assumed  the  same  superiority  over  them  as  if 
they  were  already  conquered.  The  Achaeans  having  made 
war  on  the  Lacedaemonians,  at  that  time  in  alliance  with 
Rome,  were  required,  in  a  commanding  tone,  to  desist  from 
hostilities.  Provoked  at  this  haughtiness  and  stimulated  by 
Di(sus  and  Crifolcius,  two  seditious  magistrates,  they  had  the 
imprudence,  by  insulting  the  Roman  deputies,  to  bring  on 
themselves  the  whole  weight  of  the  Roman  power,  under 
which  they  were  finally  crushed,  and  together  Mith  them  the 
whole  of  Greece.* 

Athens,  however,  although  subdued,  continued  to  maintain 
the  most  flattering  of  all  empires,  that  of  genius  and  taste. 
It  was  the  school  to  which  the  most  illustrious  citizens  of 
Rome  repaired,  to  learn  the  arts  of  elegance  and  refinement. 
The  democratical  government  was  still  preserved,  and  the 
people  permitted  to  enjoy  almost  all  their  former  privileges. 
In  the  war  against  Mithridates,  Athens  was  constrained  to 
side  with  that  monarch,  by  Archelaus  his  general,  and  Aristion, 
a  native  of  the  place.  Sylla,  having  taken  the  city  by  assault, 
gave  it  up  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers,  b.  c.  86.  Tiie 
tyrant  Aristion  and  many  others  were  put  to  death.  The 
Athenians,  however,  were  still  left  in  the  enjojnnent  of  their 
democracy.  Upon  the  invasion  of  the  northern  nations,  Greece 
was  overrun  by  Alaric  King  of  the  Goths.  Athens  capitulated; 
and  by  paying  a  ransom  was  preserved,  a.  d.  396. 


HISTORY  OF  THE   ROMAN  EMPIRE  in  the  East,  or 
THE  GREEK  EMPIRE. 

The  Eastern  emjnre,  called  also  the  Greek  or  Constantino- 
politan  empire,  was  saved  by  the  settlement  of  the  barbarous 
nations  in  the  West,  where  they  seem  to  have  spent  their 
force.  Satisfied  with  their  acquisitions,  or  divided  among 
themselves,  they  thought  no  more  of  new  conquests.  The 
great  policy  of  the  Greek  emperors  was  to  foment  their 
divisions. 

The  history  of  the  Greek  empire  is  seldom  interesting.  It 
presents  a  sad  picture  of  disorder  and  weakness,  attended 
with  all  the  calamities  M'hich  arise  from  luxury,  superstition, 
fanaticism,  and  cruelty.     I'he  imperial  dignity  was  neither 

*  Peloponnesiis  and  Greecia  Propria  were  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province, 
itnder  the  name  of  ACHAIA  ;  because  at  that  time  the  Achaians  were  the  principal 
people  of  Greece,  Pausan.  vii.  \Q. 
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hereditary  nor  elective.  It  was  usually  procured  by  guilt,  and 
often  led  to  an  untimely  death.  The  emperors,  immersed  in 
pleasure,  and  taken  up  about  theological  controversies,  or  the 
disputes  of  the  circus,  paid  little  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
government. 

Zeno,  who  sent  Theodoric  into  Italy  against  Odoacer,  is 
said  to  have  been  buried  alive,  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  by  the 
orders  of  the  Empress  Ariadne,  a.  d.  491,  by  whose  influence 
Anastasiuk,  one  of  the  lowest  officers  about  the  court,  suc- 
ceeded and  reigned  twenty-seven  years. 

Justin,  his  successor,  was  the  son  of  aThracian  shepherd, 
and  could  neither  read  nor  write.     He  reigned  nine  years. 

Justinian,  a.d.  52/,  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Justin, 
recovered  Africa  from  the  Vandals,  and  most  of  Italy  from  the 
Goths,  by  means  of  his  general  Belisarius,  Avhose  great  abili- 
ties might  have  restored  the  empire  ;  but  he  was  treated  with 
base  ingi-atitude  by  Justinian.  Still  however  his  allegiance 
continued  inviolable.*  Narses,  who  completed  the  conquest 
of  Italy,  met  with  the  same  return  from  the  son  of  Justinian ; 
but  he,  in  revenge,  when  recalled  from  his  government,  is 
said  to  have  invited  the  Lombards  to  take  possession  of  that 
country. 

Justinian  reduced  the  Roman  laws  into  a  regular  form,  by 
the  assistance  of  Tribonian,  and  some  other  lawyers.  This 
code  of  laws,  called  the  Corpus  Juris,  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  which  were  published  at  different  times,  the  Institutions, 
Digesta  or  Pandects,  and  JVovellcc. 

Under  this  emperor  the  manufacture  of  silk  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Europe  from  Persia  by  two  monks. 

Justin  II.,  a.  d.  565,  unable  to  oppose  the  Persians  under 
Chosroes,  chose  Tiberius,  a  man  of  merit,  and  at  first  only  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  as  his  associate  in  the  empire ;  who  named 
Mauritius  as  his  successor.  He  was  dethroned  and  cruelly 
murdered  with  his  wife  and  five  sons,  by  Phocas,  who  was 
originally  a  common  soldier,  and  raised  to  the  empire  by  an 
army  of  rebels,  a.d.  602.  This  odious  tyrant  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  as  universal  bishop,  and 
gave  up  to  Pope  Boniface  III.  the  famous  temple  called  Pan- 
theon, to  be  converted  into  a  church,  which  was  consecrated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  all  saints.  Phocas  was  ignominiously 
slain  bv  his  successor  Heraclius,  formerly  prefect  of  Africa, 
A.  D.  610. 

*  Tlie  circumstance  of  Belisarius  being  deprived  of  his  sight,  and  forced  to  beg^ 
by  the  liighway,  (date  obolum  Belisario,)  is  thouglit  to  be  fabricated.  See 
Cribhoiis  Decline  nf  the  Roman  Empire, 
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Heraclius,  having  terminated  the  Persian  war  with  success 
and  recovered  the  cross  of  our  Saviour,  sunk  into  indolence ; 
and,  regardless  of  the  state,  devoted  his  chief  attention  to  the 
controversies  of  the  church. 

In  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  MAHOMET  hegan  to  publish 
his  new  religion,  at  Mecca,  in  Arabia,  his  native  city.  The 
book  which  contains  it  is  called  the  Koran  or  Al-Coran^* 
which  Mahomet  pretended  he  received,  chapter  by  chapter, 
from  the  angel  Gabriel.  It  was  at  first  written  on  the  plate- 
bones  of  camels,  by  his  amanuensis  ;  for  he  himself  could 
neither  write  nor  read.  He  is  said  to  have  composed  it  by  the 
assistance  of  a  Jew,  and  of  one  Sergius  a  monk.  The  magis- 
trates of  Mecca,  convinced  of  his  imposture,  and  suspecting  he 
had  a  design  on  the  government,  proposed  apprehending  him ; 
but  he,  having  got  notice  of  their  intention,  fled  to  Medina,  a.d. 
622.  This  forms  the  famous  ?era  of  the  Mahometans,  called 
the  Hegira,  or  flight,  from  which  they  compute  their  time  by 
lunar  years.  At  Medina  Mahomet  met  with  a  more  favourable 
reception,  being  joined  by  a  number  of  proselytes,  whom  he 
called  3Inssuhnaus,  or  faithful  men,  and  made  all  of  them 
soldiers.  He  soon  acquired  sufficient  force  to  reduce  the  city 
of  Mecca  ;  and  in  a  short  time  after  became  master  of  all 
Arabia,  chiefly  by  the  astonishing  valour  of  his  general  Kaled. 
Mahomet  died  a.  d.  632.  His  successors,  Avho  were  called 
Caliphs,  extended  their  conquests  with  includible  rapidity. 
In  a  few  years  they  overran  Palestine,  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Persia ;  they  conquered  Egypt,  and  all  Africa  to  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar. 

The  successors  of  Mahomet  were  Abubeker,  who  reigned 
two  years,  Omar  twelve,  Osman  ten,  HaU  three,  Mahias,  &c. 

The  Emperor  Heraclius  died  a.  d.  641,  and  Avas  succeeded 
by  his  son  Constantine  III.,  who  reigned  but  four  months, 
being  poisoned  by  the  Empress  Martina,  his  mother-in-law, 
to  make  room  for  her  own  son  Heraci.eonas  ;  but  six  months 
after  he  was  deposed,  his  nose  cut  off",  his  mother's  tongue  cut 
out,  and  both  banished.  The  senate  elected  Constans,  the 
son  of  Constantine,  to  the  empire.  He  having  gone  to  Rome, 
plundered  it  of  some  of  its  most  valuable  ornaments.  In  the 
reign  of  his  son  Constantine  IV.,  surnamed  Pogonatus  from 
his  early  beard,  the  Saracens,  under  Mahias,  laid  siege  to 
Constantinople  ;  but  several  of  their  ships  being  destroyed  by 
a  firework,  called  Greek  fire,  from  its  being  invented  by  Cal- 
linicus,  a  Greek  of  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  which  water  could  not 

•  Al  denotes  the,  and  Koran  or  Coran  denotes  book.  It  is  improper  to  say  the 
Alcoran, 

extinguish. 
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extinguish,  they  were  obliged  to  raise  it  with  great  loss,  a.  d. 
673.  In  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Isanrian,  they  besieged  it  again 
tinder  Zuliman  for  a  whole  year,  but  without  success,  and 
with  still  greater  loss,  a.  d.  708.  This  Leo  was  called 
Jconomachus,  because  he  ordered  all  the  images  in  Christian 
churches  to  be  pulled  down  as  a  relic  of  Paganism,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  most  dangerous  disturbances.  He  was  op- 
posed in  that  matter  by  Germanus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  Gregory  ilL  pope  of  Rome,  the  former  of  whom  Avas 
banished ;  and  the  lattei",  dreading  the  emperor's  resentment, 
called  in  the  assistance  of  Charles  Martel  King  of  France. 
Those  who  favoured  the  destruction  of  images  were  called 
Jcouoclasts,  The  worship  of  images  was  restored  by  Irene, 
who  having  poisoned  her  husband  Leo  IV.  reigned  for  some 
time  as  regent,  and  then  in  junction  with  her  son  Con- 
STANTiNE  Porjihyrogcntius ,  who  wishing  to  reign  alone,  she 
put  out  his  eyes,  a  punishment  common  at  that  time,  which 
occasioned  his  death,  a.  d.  797-  Charlemagne  is  said  to  have 
proposed  asking  Irene  in  marriage  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  she 
was  deposed,  and  shut  up  in  a  monastery,  by  Nicephorus,  a 
nobleman  of  Constantinople,  who  succeeded  her,  in  802.  He 
acknowledged  Charlemagne  as  Emperor  of  the  West.  Nice- 
phorus was  slain  in  a  battle  with  the  Bulgarians,  who  continued 
long  to  be  dangerous  enemies  to  the  empire.  They  were 
at  last  subdued,  together  with  the  Abari  and  Russians,  first 
by  John  Zimisces,  a.  d.  971,  and  afterwards  by  his  successor 
Basilius. 

The  death  of  this  emperor,  which  happened  a.  d.  1025,  in 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign,  was  followed  by  a  complication 
of  such  horrid  crimes,  perpetrated  by  the  influence  of  his 
niece  Zoe,  as  can  hardly  be  equalled  in  history. 

About  the  year  1054  was  completed  the  famous  schism  or 
separation  of  the  Greeks  from  the  Latin  church,  whicii  had 
been  begim  by  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  under  Leo, 
called  the  Philosopher^  a.  d.  858. 


History  of  the  GREEK  EMPIRE,  and  of  the  TURKS. 

While  the  Greek  empire  exhibited  such  a  scene  of  anarchy 
and  wretchedness,  the  Turks,  or  Turcomans,  overran  a  great 
part  of  Asia.  This  people  was  thought  to  be  of  Scythian  or 
Tartar  extraction,  their  name  signifying  Wanderers.  In  the 
year  844  they  had  settled  in  Armenia,  hence  called  Turco- 
mania.     About  the  year  1043,  a  body  of  them  under  Tangro- 
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lopix,  being  employed  by  the  Sultan  of  Persia  against  the 
Caliph  of  Bagdad,  gained  for  him  a  signal  victory ;  but  pre- 
tending to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  hire,  they  turned  their 
arms  against  their  ally,  and  defeated  and  slew  him  in  battle. 
Tangrolopix,  embracing  the  Mahometan  religion,  became 
Sultan  of  Persia.  He  next  reduced  Bagdad,  and  overturned 
the  empire  of  the  caliphs  ;  still  however  leaving  them  their 
spiritual  authority,  as  supreme  pontiffs  of  the  Mahometan 
religion,  a.  d.  1055.  Another  body  of  Turks  made  themselves 
masters  of  Palestine  ;  and  laid  the  Christian  pilgrims  who 
visited  the  sepulchre  of  our  Saviour  under  such  heavy  contri- 
butions, and  treated  them  in  other  respects  so  harshly,  as 
gave  rise  to  the  Crusades. 

Alexius  Comnenus  was  Emperor  of  Constantinople  when 
the  first  crusade  was  undertaken.  He  died  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-eight  years,  a.  d.  1118. 

John  Comnenus,  his  son,  was  a  virtuous  prince,  a  rare 
appearance  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  therefore 
called  Kalo- Joannes . 

Manuel,  the  son  of  John,  is  said  to  have  betrayed  the 
crusaders,  under  Conrad  Emperor  of  Germany,  which  proved 
their  destruction,  a.  d.  1 148.  His  son  Alexius  was  murdered 
by  his  cousin  Andronicus,  who,  succeeding  to  the  empire, 
ordered  a  general  massacre  of  the  Latins  at  Constantinople. 
He  himself  was  soon  after  torn  to  pieces  in  a  popular  tumult, 
A.  D.  1190. 

Constantinople  was  distracted  by  cruel  dissensions,  till  it 
was  taken  by  the  crusaders  and  Venetians,  a.d.  1204.  The 
Venetians,  for  their  services,  obtained  the  Morea,  Candia,  and 
several  other  places. 

Baldwin  Earl  of  Flanders  was  made  emperor ;  but  the 
year  following  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Bulgarians. 
Four  Latin  emperors  reigned  successively  after  Baldwin,  Avho 
being  mere  soldiers,  and  despising  commerce,  did  great  injury 
to  the  empire.  Constantinople,  notwithstanding  all  its  mis- 
fortunes, still  contiimed,  by  its  trade  and  opulence,  to  be  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  world. 

Two  branches  of  the  family  of  the  Comneni  established 
independent  governments,  the  one  at  Trebizond,  and  the  other 
at  Nice,  and  gave  their  petty  states  the  name  of  empires. 

Michael  Paleologus  Emperor  of  Nice  retook  Constanti- 
nople from  the  Latins,  a.  d.  1261 ;  but  Trebizond  remained 
a  distinct  state. 

During  these  revolutions  in  the  Greek  empire,  the  dominion 
of  the  Turks  and  Saracens  in  Asia  was  overturned  by  Gengis- 

Kan, 
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Kan,  the  chief  of  the  Mongol  or  Mogul  Tartars,  who  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  conqueror  that  ever  existed  in  the  world. 
He  overran  Russia,  Tartary,  a  great  part  of  China,  and  In- 
dostan,  and  in  short  almost  all  Asia.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  A.D.  1226. 

A  number  of  Turks,  to  screen  themselves  from  the  yoke  of 
the  Tartars,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Bithynia. 
Othman  or  Ottoi\ian,  their  chief,  from  whom  the  Turks  take 
the  name  of  Ottomans,  and  from  whom  their  sultans  or 
emperors  are  descended,  by  his  courage  and  address  made 
considerable  conquests  in  Asia  Minor  about  the  year  1298. 

Orcan,  his  son,  took  Prusa,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his 
government,  a.d.  1327.  He  first  invaded  Europe,  and  took 
Gallipoli. 

Amurath,  his  son,  having  reduced  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nesus,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  the  city  of  Adrianople,  obliged 
by  the  terror  of  his  arms  John  Paleologus,  the  Greek  em- 
peror, to  pay  him  a  tribute.  This  sultan  first  instituted  the 
,/(niissaries,  or  new  soldiers,  a  body  of  troops  which  ever  since 
has  been  so  remarkable. 

Bajazet,  surnamed  Ilderim,  or  the  Thunderer,  was  still 
more  formidable  as  a  conqueror  than  his  father.  The  princes 
of  Europe  were  alarmed  at  his  progress.  Sigismund  King  of 
Hungary,  afterwards  Emperor  of  Germany,  joined  by  the 
flower  of  the  French  nobility  and  other  auxiliaries,  marched 
against  him.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Nicopulis,  in  M'hicli 
the  Christians,  after  displaying  prodigies  of  valour,  were  com- 
pleted defeated  by  the  art  of  Bajazet,  who  drew  them  into  an 
ambuscade.  A  great  many  were  made  prisoners,  most  of 
whom  were  cruelly  massacred ;  an  act  of  inhumanitj'^  of  which 
the  Christians  had  formerly  set  the  example.  Bajazet  next 
laid  siege  to  Constantinople;  but  Manuel  Paleologus,  the 
son  of  John,  purchased  a  peace  by  agreeing  to  pay  an  addi- 
tional tribute.  In  the  mean  time  Tamerlane,  a  native  of 
Samarcand  in  Usbeck  Tartary,  said  to  be  descended  from 
Gengis-Kan,  by  his  mother,  having  subdued  Persia,  India,  and 
Syria,  upon  the  earnest  application  of  those  princes,  both 
Christian  and  Mahomedan,  whom  Bajazet  had  made  his  ene- 
mies, led  an  immense  army  into  Asia  Minor.  Bajazet  met 
him  near  Ancyra  [Angaria)  in  Phrygia,  where,  after  one  of 
the  most  bloody  battles  recorded  in  history,  in  which  three 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  fallen  on 
both  sides,  Bajazet  Avas  entirely  defeated  and  taken  prisoner, 
A.D.  1402.  According  to  the  Oriental  historians,  he  was 
generously  treated  by  the  conqueror  3  instead  of  being  confined 

in 
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in  an  iron  cage,  and  trampled  under  foot,  as  is  commonly 
asserted. 

Tamerlane  having  turned  his  arms  to  another  quarter,  the 
Turks  recovered  their  possessions  ;  but  were  for  some  time 
distracted  by  the  bloody  contests  M'hich  arose  among  Bajazet's 
sons.  Mahomet,  the  youngest,  having  become  sole  sovereign, 
subdued  Wallachia  and  Transylvania ;  and  afterwards  reigned 
in  peace  till  his  death,  a.  d.  1422. 

Amurath  II.,  his  son,  having  subdued  Thessaly  and  Mace- 
donia, laid  siege  to  Constantinople,  but  was  obliged  to  quit 
it,  in  order  to  quell  the  revolt  of  his  brother  Mustapha  ;  after 
which  he  made  war  on  Hungary,  and  laid  siege  to  Belgrade. 
It  was  saved  by  John  Hunniades,  a  brave  man,  governor  of 
Transylvania,  who  defeated  Amurath  in  several  engagements, 
and  obliged  him  to  sue  for  peace  ;  whereupon  he  resigned  the 
sceptre  to  his  son  Mahomet.  The  Christians,  by  violating  the 
treaty,  drew  him  from  his  retreat,  his  son  being  j-et  too  young 
to  command  the  army.  He  marched  against  the  enemy,  and 
defeated  them  at  Varna  in  Bulgaria,  where  Ladislaus  King  of 
Poland,  and  Cardinal  Julian,  the  pope's  legate  in  Germany, 
the  authors  of  the  war,  were  slain,  a.  u.  1444.  Amurath  again 
abdicated  the  empire  ;  and  a  second  time  was  obliged  to  quit 
his  retirement,  by  the  exploits  of  George  Castriot,  siu'named 
ScANDERBEG,  {Lovd  Alexander,)  a  prince  of  Albania;  who 
having  been  educated  as  a  hostage,  at  the  Ottoman  court, 
made  his  escape  from  thence,  and  took  by  stratagem  Croia, 
the  capital  of  that  province.  Having  raised  his  countrymen, 
he  conducted  his  affairs  with  such  extraordinary  valour  and 
abilities,  that  Amurath  could  never  overpower  him.  This 
sultan  died  a.  d.  1451.  ' 

Mahomet  II.,  called  the  Great,  laid  siege  to  Constantinople 
in  the  year  1453 ;  and  having  made  himself  master  of  the 
port,  by  transporting  part  of  his  fleet  over  land  for  the  space 
of  two  leagues,  which  he  did  in  one  night,  by  sliding  the  ves- 
sels on  a  wooden  platform  covered  with  grease,  he  took  the 
city  by  assault.  Constantine  Paleologus,  the  last  Greek 
emperor,  fell,  fighting  bravely,  on  the  breach.  The  conquest 
of  Constantinople  was  followed  by  the  submission  of  all  the 
countries  which  belonged  to  it.  Mahomet  assumed  the  title 
of  emperor.  He  soon  after  reduced  the  city  of  Trebizond, 
Avhich  had  remained  a  distinct  state  since  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Latins,  and  subjected  to  his  power  all  the 
petty  Mahometan  princes  in  that  part  of  Asia.  After  the 
death  of  Scanderberg,  he  became  master  of  Albania,  and 
meditated  the  conquest  of  Italy.    All  Europe  was  struck  with 

consternation. 
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consternation,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Arabians  ;  but  this  mighty 
conqueror  died  a.  d.  1481,  being-  only  fifty-one  years  old. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Bajazet  II.,  who  con- 
quered Moldavia,  Croatia,  the  greater  part  of  Syria,  but  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  throne  to  his  youngest  son  Selim,  a 
cruel  prince,  who  secured  the  possession  of  Egypt  by  the 
murder  of  all  the  Mamelukes  that  fell  into  his  hands.  His 
son,  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  who  began  to  reign  in  1520, 
proved  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Ottoman  princes.  He  took 
Rhodes  from  the  knights  of  St.  John,  after  a  memorable 
siege  ;  reduced  the  greater  part  of  Hungary  and  of  Assyria ; 
laid  waste  Austria;  but  failed  in  an  attack  upon  Malta, 
whither  the  knights  of  St.  John  had  retired,  through  the  con- 
duct of  the  grand  master  La  Valette.  Selim  II.,  his  son,  took 
Cyprus  from  the  Venetians;  but  his  fleet  received  a  signal 
overthrow  from  that  of  the  Christians,  commanded  by  Don 
John  of  Austria,  at  the  battle  of  Lepauto,  in  1571. 

Amurath  III.  conquered  Georgia,  &c.  Mohammed  III. 
proved  a  cruel  prince,  and  put  to  death  his  eldest  son  Bajazet. 
His  successors  were  obscure  princes,  who  occupied  the  throne 
only  a  short  time  each ;  but  Mahommed  IV.  took  Candia 
from  the  Venetians,  after  a  memorable  siege,  and  his  vizir 
was  on  the  point  of  taking  Vienna,  when  he  was  totally 
defeated  by  John  Sobiesky  King  of  Poland,  in  1683.  His 
immediate  successors  proved  not  less  unfortunate.  Ahmed  III. 
conquered  the  Morea  from  the  Venetians  in  1716;  but  his 
forces  were  completely  defeated  at  Peterwaradin  by  the  cele- 
brated Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  general  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  During  the  reigns  of  Osman  and  Mustapha  III. 
Russia  obtained  considerable  advantages  over  the  Turks,  and 
has  successively  stripped  them  of  Little  Tartary,  Bessarabia, 
and  of  a  part  of  Moldavia.  Selim  III.,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  1789,  shewed  a  great  desire  of  introducing  European 
military  discipline  among  his  troops,  which  caused  his  depo- 
sition and  death,  in  1808.  Since  this  period  the  Ottoman 
power  has  been  rapidly  on  the  decline  ;  and  the  noble  efforts 
of  the  Greeks  to  free  themselves  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  may 
probably  hasten  its  final  destruction. 
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SPAIN. 

Spain  is  situate  between  36°  and  44°  north  lat.  10^  west 
long,  and  3°  east  long. ;  about  70^  miles  long,  and  500  miles 
broad  ;  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean, except  where  it  is  separated  from  France  by  the 
PjTcnees.  It  is  in  general  a  mountainous  country,  but  of  a 
fertile  soil,  abounding  in  pasture,  and  famous  for  its  breed  of 
sheep. 

Hispaiiia  was  called  by  the  poets  Iheria  and  Hesperia,  or 
Hesperia  Ultima.  It  was  little  known  by  the  Romans  till 
their  wars  with  the  Carthaginians.  They  divided  it  into  two 
provinces,  called  Hispania  Citerior  and  Ulterior,  or  the  two 
Spains,  governed  by  two  prstors.  The  whole  country  was 
subdivided  into  a  certain  number  of  conventus,  or  districts,  in 
each  of  which  assizes  were  held  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  Augustus  divided  it  into  three  parts,  Tarraconensis, 
JScetica,  find  Lusitania. 

TAllRACONENSIS  was  equal  in  extent  to  the  other  two, 
comprehending  all  the  north  of  Spain,  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Durins.  Its  chief  cities  on  the  Mediterranean 
were,  Hhoclia,  Rosas;  l^)nporicc,  Ampnvin^;  liarcino,  Barce- 
lona ;  TARRACO, Tarragona;  Saqwitum,  or  -lis,  the  besieg- 
ing of  which  by  Hannibal  gave  occasion  to  the  second  Punic 
war ;   Falentia  ;  Sucro,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  now  Xucar  ;  Nova  Carthago,  Carthagena.     The  chief 
people  in  this  part  of  Spain  were  the  Celtihcri.     North-east 
from  Tarraco  stood  Ilerda,  Lerida,  the  capital  of  the  Jlergetes, 
near  the  S'icuris,  the  Segro,  which  runs  into  the  Iberus  on  the 
north,  where  Ccesar  reduced  Afranius  and  Petreius,  the  lieu- 
tenants of  Pompey  ;  Segovia,  near  the  source  of  the  Tagus, 
famous  for  the  noble  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  supposed  to  be 
built  by  Trajan.    On  the  Tagus,  Toletum,  Toledo ;  NUMAN- 
TIA,  near  the  source  of  the  Durius,  whose  inhabitants  made  a 
desperate  resistance  against  the  Romans,  and  with  a  small 
number  of  men  defeated  several  armies  sent  against  them. 
The  city  was  at  last  taken  by  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger, 
who  destroyed  Carthage.     North  of  this  were  the  Vascones, 
whose  capital,  Calagurris,  underwent  a  horrid  famine  in  the 
war  against  Sertorius  ;  the  Concani,  famous  for  their  savage 
manners,  and  drinking  the  blood  of  horses,  Horat.  od.  iii.  4. 
34. ;  and  the  Cantahri,  the  last  nation  in   Spain  Avhich  was 
subdued  by  the  Romans,  under  Augustus.     From  them  the 
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Bay  of  Biscay  was  called  Oceanus  Cantabricus.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  Durius  stood  Calle,  on  a  rising  ground,  now  Oporto  or 
Port  a  Port ;  whence  is  derived  the  name  of  Portugal,  as  it 
were  a  portu  Calle.  North  of  this  dwelt  the  CallcEci^  along 
the  Miniiis,  Minho,  whence  the  country  is  now  called  Gal- 
licia ;  east  from  whom  dwelt  the  Astures,i\\e  country ^sturia, 
chief  town  Asturica  Augusta,  Astorga,  where  was  held  the 
cojwentus  juridicus,  or  assizes  of  the  Astiires. 

In  BCETICA  the  most  remarkable  places  were  Corduba, 
Cordova,  the  birthplace  of  the  two  Senecas,  and  of  Lucan ; 
where  there  still  remains  a  noble  mosque,  built  by  Abdulrah- 
man  II.  five  hundred  and  ten  feet  long,  and  four  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  broad,  supported  by  800  pillars,  or  more,  of 
alabaster,  jasper,  and  black  marble,  now  converted  into  a 
cathedral.  Hispalis,  Seville ;  Itarica,  the  native  city  of  Tra- 
jan, Adrian,  and  tbe  poet  Silius  Italicus  ;  Custulo,  the  birth- 
place of  Imilce,  the  wife  of  Hannibal,  Liv.xxiv.  4\.  called 
Paniassia  and  Castalia,  because  it  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Phocis,  Sil.  iii.  4/.  391. ;  all  which 
towns  were  situate  on  the  Boctis,  called  by  the  Moors  Gaudi- 
al-Kiber,  now  the  Guadalquivir,  or  the  great  river ;  at  the 
mouth  of  which  is  the  island  GADES,  Cadiz,  peopled  by  a 
colony  from  Tyre,  Strali.  m.  p.  169.  &c.  now  the  great  em- 
porium of  Spanish  commerce.  On  the  straits,  Carteia,  called 
also  Ueraclea,  near  mount  Calpe,  now  the  rock  of  Gibraltar, 
belonging  to  Britain,  opposite  to  Ahyla,  on  the  African  side  ; 
which  two  mountains  were  called  CoiumncB  Herculis,  the 
pillars  of  Hercules.  North  of  this,  not  far  from  the  sea,  stood 
Munda,  where  Ciesar  fought  his  last  battle,  against  the  sons  of 
Pompey  andLabienus;  J/«/aca,  Malaga.  The  chief  people  in 
this  division  were  the  Turdctani. 

In  LUSITANIA,  now  Portugal,  there  were  few  places  re- 
markable. On  the  Anas,  Augusta  Emerita,  Merida;  on  the 
north  side  of  the  frith  of  the  Tagus,  Olisippo,  LISBON,  &c. 
The  principal  states  in  this  division  were  the  Lusitani*  and 
Vettones. 

The 

*  The  Lusitani,  and  such  as  possessed  the  west  and  northern  parts  of  Spain,  are 
said  to  have  been  rude  and  savage  in  their  manners.  Being  without  commerce,  they 
made  no  use  of  money,  but  bartered  one  commodity  for  another,  or  for  pieces  of 
uncoined  silver.  The  men  wore  black  clothes,  as  the  Spaniards  commonly  do  still, 
and  the  women  coloured  clothes.  They  had  very  little  wine  ;  but  generally  used  a 
beverage  made  of  barley,  called  Zytiiox.  Those  condemned  for  capital  crimes  were 
thrown  from  some  rock  ;  parricides  were  carried  beyond  the  confines  of  their  coun- 
try, and  stoned  to  death.  The  sick  were  exposed,  after  the  manner  of  the  ^Egyptians, 
in  the  public  ways,  that  such  as  passed  might  give  their  advice,  Strab.  iii.  155. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Spain,  as  of  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain,  are  thought  to 
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The  chief  promontories  of  Spain  are,  Promontorium 
Sacrum,  St.  VINCENT,  -where  the  hmd  projects  in  the  form 
of  a  wedge,  hence  called  Cunens  ;  Prom.  Celticum,  JVerium, 
or  Artahrum,  CAPE  FINISTERRE. 

The  islands  belonging  to  Spain  were,  the  Baleares,  3Iajor 
and  Minor,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Iheriis,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Balearides,  now  MAJORCA  and  MINORCA.  They 
were  named  Baledres,  from  the  dexterity  of  the  inhabitants  at 
slinging.*  Pityuste  Insula:,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Sucro;  Ehusus,  now  IVICA,  famous  for  breeding  cattle ;  and 
Ophiusa,  so  called  from  being  infested  M'ith  serpents,  now 
Formentera. 
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3Iodern  Divisions  of  Spain. 


Provinces. 
Gallicia. 
Asturia. 
Biscay. 
Navarre. 
Arragou. 
Catalonia. 
Valentia. 


Chief  Towns. 
Compostella,  Ferrol,  Corunna,  Vigo. 
Oviedo,  Santillana,  Santander. 
Bilboa,  St.  Sebastian,  Vittoria. 
Pampeluna,  Tudela,  Sanguesa. 
Saragossa,  Jacca,  Iluesca. 
Barcelona,  Toitosa,  Tarragona,  Rosas,  Gerona. 
Valentia,  Villa  Hennosa,  Urgel,  Alicant. 


have  been  the  Cellar.  The  Phoenicians  afterwards  possessed  several  places  on  the 
sea-coast.  The  Carthaginians,  attracted  by  the  gold  and  silver  mines  with  which 
this  country  abounded,  Strab.  iii.  150,  &:c. ;  Diudor.  v.  35.  Sec.  conquered  the 
greatest  part  of  it,  chiefly  under  I/amilcar,  surnamed  Barcas  or  Barca,  the  father 
of  Hannibal,  Polyb.  ii.  1. ;  Uiodor.  xxv.  2.  They  were  soon  after  expelled  by  the 
Romans,  who  retained  the  dominion  of  it  during  the  existence  of  their  empire  in  the 
west.  Spain  was  the  first  province  which  the  Romans  possessed  on  the  continent, 
and  the  last  that  was  completely  siibducd.  The  Cantabrians  remained  unconquered 
till  the  time  of  Augustus,  to  whose  victorious  arms  they  were  obliged  to  submit, 
Liv.  xxviii.  12.  Tiberius  held  it  in  subjection  by  tliree  legions.  Tacit.  Annnl.  iv.  5. ; 
Strab.  iii.  156.  The  inhabitants  of  Hither  Spain,  when  subdued  by  Cato,  were  so 
affected  at  being  disarmed,  that  many  of  them  laid  violent  hands  on  themselves, 
Liv.  xxxiv.  17. 

Under  the  government  of  Rome  the  Spaniards  appear  to  have  greatly  cultivated 
both  learning  and  commerce.  Quinctilian,  Seneca,  Martial,  Litcan,  Pinnponius, 
Mela,  and  others,  were  natives  of  this  country.  Strabo  speaks  of  their  exporting 
large  quantities  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  and  the  last  of  an  excellent  quality;  also 
wax,  honey,  pitch,  vermilion,  ivc.  But  their  chief  commodity  was  wool.  So  great 
attention  was  paid  to  the  breed  of  sheep,  tliat  a  ram  is  said  to  have  sold  for  a  talent, 
i.  e.  near  200/.  sterling,  Strab.  iii.  144.  There  is  said  to  have  been  more  gold  and 
silver,  brass  and  iron,  in  Spain,  than  in  anv  part  of  the  then  known  world,  lb.  146. 
whence  Silius  calls  it  aurifera  ^crrfl,  iii.  401.  and  Horace  uses  the  master  of  a 
Spa?tisk  iradinir'vesscl,  as  a  synonymous  term  for  a  person  of  great  riches,  Od.  iii. 
6.  31.  The  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Spain  failed  in  process  of  time  ;  but  what  is 
singular,  that  loss  has  been  more  than  compensated  to  the  people  of  this  country  by 
much  richer  mines,  which  they  have  acquired  in  the  new  world. 

*  The  boys  of  these  islands  are  said  to  have  been  trained  to  this  art  by  their 
mothers,  who  used  to  suspend  the  breakfast  of  their  sons  on  the  top  of  a  pole,  and  to 
let  them  remain  fasting  till  they  struck  it  down  with  a  stone  from  a  sling,  Diodor.  v. 
18.;  F/o/-.  iii.  3. 
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Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

Murcia.  Almanza,  Carthagena. 

Granada.  Granada,  Malaga,  Almeira,  Guadix. 

Andalusia.  Seville,  Cordova,  Xerez,  Cadiz,  St.  Lucar,  Gibraltar. 

NewCastile.       MADRID,  IJ^fi^^/o^,^';  jEseurial,  Toledo,  Aran- 

'  \  vv.lon.4  .15  .J      juez. 
Old  Castile.        Burgos,  Valladolid,  Segovia. 
Leon,  Leon,  Salamanca,  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

Estremadura.      Badajoz,  Placentia,  Alcantara. 

Madrid,  the  capital  of  Spain,  is  a  large  and  handsome  city, 
situated  on  a  small  stream  called  the  Man9aneres,  over  which 
there  are  two  noble  bridges.  The  royal  palace  is  a  large 
pile  ;  and  there  is  a  fine  promenade  called  the  Prado. 
Madrid  contains  about  200,000  inhabitants. 

The  chief  seaports  of  Spain  are  :  Ferrol ;  Corunna,  famous 
for  the  defeat  of  the  French  by  Sir  John  Moore,  who  fell  in  the 
battle,  in  1809;  Cadiz,  south-west  of  which  is  Cape  Trafalgar, 
famous  for  the  total  defeat  of  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain,  October  21,  1805,  by  Lord  Nelson,  vvho  was  killed 
in  the  battle ;  Gibraltar,  a  strong  fortress  belonging  to 
England  ;  Malaga,  Carthagena,  Alicant,  Barcelona,  &c. 

Vittoria,  in  Biscay,  is  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  French 
by  the  Marquis  of  Wellington,  June  21, 1813.  Salamanca,  in 
Leon,  has  a  celebrated  university,  and  here  Lord  Wellington 
defeated  the  French  in  1812.  Escurial,  on  the  confines  of 
Old  and  New  Castile,  has  a  magnificent  palace  and  convent, 
built  by  Philip  IL  to  commemorate  a  victory  gained  over  the 
French  on  St.  Lawrence's  day,  August  10,  1557,  whence  the 
edifice  has  the  form  of  a  gridiron,  St.  Lawrence  having  been 
broiled  to  death.  Cordova,  in  Andalusia,  was  a  powerful  city 
under  the  Moors.  Granada  was  the  last  place  possessed  by 
the  Moors  in  Spain  ;  it  contains  the  magnificent  remains  of 
the  palace  of  the  Moorish  monarch,  called  the  Alhambra. 

The  most  remarkable  chains  of  mountains  in  Spain,  are 
the  Pyrenees ;  the  Sierra  Morena,  between  New  Castile  and 
Andalusia;  the  Sierra  Nevada,  north  of  Granada,  &c.  About 
tweny-five  miles  north-west  of  Barcelona  is  Montserrat,  a  lofty 
mountain,  on  which  are  built  a  monastery,  several  hermitages, 
&c. 

Historical  Account  of  SPAIN. 


Upon  the  overthrovt'  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west, 
Spain  was  first  conquei-ed  by  the  Vandals,  a.  d.  411.  They 
were  expelled  by  the  Goths  and  Visigoths,  or  West  Goths, 
who  held  it  till  the  year  712  ;  when  the  Sai-acens  or  Moors, 
by  the  invitation  of  two  exiled  princes,  as  it  is  said,  and 
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of  Oppas  archbishop  of  Seville,  their  uncle,  invaded  It  in  the 
reign  of  RODERICK,  whom  they  vanquished  in  battle  near 
Xerez,  and  in  eight  months  made  themselves  masters  of 
almost  the  whole  comitry.  Under  Abdoulrahman,  the  emir 
or  governor  of  Spain,  they  attempted  to  conquer  France  ;  but 
were  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle,  near  Tours,  by  Charles 
Martel,  in  which  Abdoulrahman  was  slain,  and  according  to  the 
exaggerated  accounts  of  those  times,  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  a.  d,  732. 

The  Saracens  brought  along  with  them  into  Spain,  that 
taste  for  the  arts,  that  love  of  elegance  and  splendour,  which 
began  to  be  cultivated  by  their  brethren  in  the  east. 

Upon  a  revolution  in  the  caliphate  at  Damascus,  7^0,  Prince 
Abdoulrahman,  having  escaped  from  the  massacre  of  his  family 
into  Spain,  laid  the  foundation  of  an  independent  kingdom  in 
that  country.  He  fixed  his  residence  at  Cordova,  where  the 
arts  and  sciences  were  studied,  when  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  were  degraded  by  ignorance  and  barbarity.  But  his 
death,  which  happened  in  7^''^}  was  followed  by  cruel  discord 
and  war  among  his  children. 

In  the  mean  time,  such  of  the  old  inhabitants  as  Avould  not 
submit  to  the  government  of  the  Moors,  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  mountains  of  Asturias  ;  where,  under  PELAGIO,  a  hero 
of  the  blood  royal,  they  defended  themselves  by  their  valour, 
and  in  process  of  time  gathered  strength.  ALPHONZO,  the 
son-in-law  of  Pelagio,  taking  advantage  of  the  civil  wars  in 
which  the  Moors  were  engaged,  attacked  them  in  several 
places  with  success,  and  made  considerable  conquests.  The 
contest  between  the  Christians  and  Moors  was  maintained 
for  near  eight  centuries;  during  which,  according  to  the  pom- 
jDOUs  relation  of  the  Spanish  historians,  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  battles  were  fought.  The  possessions  of  both  were 
split  into  a  number  of  independent  states.  Almost  every 
great  town  of  the  Moors  had  its  separate  sovereign,  Toledo, 
Valentia,  Seville,  &c.  which  disunion  rendered  them  more 
easy  to  be  conquered. 

The  chief  kingdoms  of  the  Christians  were  those  of  Leon 
and  Asturias,  Navarre,  Castile,  Arragon,  and  Portugal,  which 
were  established  at  different  times.  At  length  FERDINAND 
King  of  Arragon,  having  united  all  the  kingdoms  of  Spain, 
except  Portugal,  by  his  marriage  M'ith  ISABELLA  Queen  of 
Castile,  took  Granada,  the  last  city  which  the  Moors  retained 
in  Spain,  1492,  and  expelled  them  from  the  kingdom,  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  families  ;  on 
which  account  he  obtained  from  the  Pope  the  title  of  Catholic. 
The  expulsion  of  so  many  industrious  inhabitants^  mostly 
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artists  and  manufacturers,  proved  very  injurious  to  the 
country  ;  and  the  influx  of  wealth  after  the  discovery  of  the 
new  world,  which  was  made  much  about  this  time,  by 
COLUMBUS,  added  to  that  calamit)'-,  by  rendering  the 
Spaniards  extremely  indolent.  The  evil  was  still  farther 
aggravated,  by  the  introduction  of  that  horrid  court,  the 
Inquisition,  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  Moors  and  Jews. 
Isabella  died  1504,  and  Ferdinand  1516. 

CHARLES  V.  of  Germany,  or  I.  of  Spain,  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  grandson  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by  their  daughter 
Joanna,  succeeded  by  inheritance  to  the  greatest  dominions 
that  any  prince  in  Europe  had  possessed  since  Charlemagne, 
Spain,  the  best  part  of  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  some  provinces 
in  Africa,  and  the  new  acquisitions  in  America ;  to  all  which 
was  afterwards  added,  the  dignity  of  Emperor  of  Germany,  to 
which  he  succeeded  upon  the  death  of  his  grandfather  Maxi- 
milian, in  1519.  During  his  minority,  Spain  was  governed  by 
Cardinal  XIMENES,  a  person  of  a  singular  character,  but  of 
great  abilities,  who  crushed  the  liberties  of  that  country,  by 
abolishing  their  free  assemblies  called  Cortes.  The  ambition 
of  Charles  involved  the  most  part  of  Europe  in  disturbance 
during  his  long  reign.  At  last,  he  resigned  his  hereditary 
dominions  to  his  son  Philip,  at  Brussels,  October  25,  1555  j 
and  after  endeavouring  in  vain  to  get  him  elected  emperor, 
he  resigned  the  imperial  cro^v^^  to  his  brother  Ferdinand 
King  of  Hungar)^,  August  2/,  1556,  after  which  he  retired  to 
a  monastery  in  Spain,  near  Placentia,  in  Estremadura,  where 
he  lived,  regardless  of  worldly  affairs,  till  his  death  in  1558, 
aged  fifty-eight. 

PHILIP  II.  prosecuted  the  same  ambitious  views  that  his 
father  had  done,  and  with  still  less  success.  His  tjTanny  in 
the  Low  Countries,  and  his  crviel  bigotry,  occasioned  the 
revolt  and  loss  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Holland. 

He  married  Mary  Queen  of  England ;  and  having  attempted 
an  invasion  of  this  country,  his  fleet,  called  the  Invincible 
Armada,  and  the  most  powerful  that  had  ever  put  to  sea,  was 
destroyed,  partly  by  storms,  and  partly  by  the  English  fleet,  in 
1588.  In  1587,  upon  the  death  of  Cardinal  Henry,  King  of 
Portugal,  he  seized  the  crown  of  Portugal,  which  remained 
dependent  upon  Spain  \mtil  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  in  1640. 

The  Austrian  line  failing  in  the  person  of  Charles  II.,  who 
died  Avithout  issue,  in  IJOO,  a  long  and  bloody  war  was  carried 
on  between  the  powers  of  Europe  about  the  succession.  It 
was  at  last  determined  in  favour  of  Philip  Duke  of  Anjou, 
grandson  to  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
1713. 
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In  1808,  Charles  IV.  was  induced  to  abdicate  in  favour  of 
his  son  Ferdinand  VII.,  who  being  decoyed  into  France, 
Buonaparte  endeavoured  to  place  his  brother  Joseph  upon 
the  throne.  The  Spaniards  nobly  rose  in  defence  of  their 
native  prince,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  England,  eventually 
expelled  the  French  from  their  countrj'^,  after  the  battle  of 
Vittoria.  Ferdinand  being  soon  after  restored,  annulled  the 
new  constitution,  which  he  had  accepted  upon  his  return, 
and  which  had  given  Spain  a  constitution,  in  which  the  royal 
authority  was  greatly  curtailed,  the  king  governing  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Cortes.  In  1820  a  sudden  revolution 
restored  the  constitutional  government ;  but  the  French 
having  invaded  Spain,  by  the  treachery  of  several  Spanish 
chiefs,  at  length  compelled  the  Cortes  to  seek  refuge  in  Cadiz. 
Unable  to  hold  out  any  longer,  they  set  the  king  at  liberty, 
and  soon  after  surrendered  the  city.  Whether  Ferdinand  will 
recover  his  absolute  authority,  or  grant  his  subjects  a  new 
constitution,  is  at  present  unknown. 

The  kings  of  Spain  were  inaugurated  by  the  delivery  of  a 
sword,  without  being  crowned.  Their  signature  is,  1  the  king, 
without  mentioning  the  name. 

The  king's  eldest  son  is  styled  Prince  of  Astiirias ;  the 
younger  sons,  Lifanfs  ;   and  the  daughters.  Infantas. 

Although  the  king  of  Spain  be  an  absolute  prince,  he  treats 
the  grandees  with  great  distinction.  They  have  the  privilege 
of  appearing  covered  in  his  presence. 

The  Spaniards  are  grave  and  stately  in  their  deportment, 
but  honourable,  generous,  and  humane.  They  are  very 
zealous  Catholics  ;  and  no  other  religion  is  tolerated.  The 
Inquisition  once  reigned  here  in  all  its  terrors,  the  sentence 
of  which  was  called  Auto  da  Fe,  or  The  Act  of  Faith  ;  but  of 
late  it  has  been  somewhat  moderated.  There  are  eight  arch- 
bishops and  forty  bishops.  The  archbishop  of  Toledo  is 
styled  Primate  of  Spain,  and  has  an  annual  revenue  of  above 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  There  were  in  Spain  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  convents  and  nunneries, 
containing  at  least  fifty  thousand  monks  and  nuns. 

Arts  and  sciences  are  not  much  cultivated  in  this  country, 
although  they  have  twenty-two  universities. 


PORTUGAL. 

Portugal  is  bounded  by  Spain  on  the  north  and  east ; 
and   on  the   south  and  west  by  the   Atlantic ;    about  300 
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miles  In  length,  and  100  in  breadth ;  lying  between  37°  and 
42°  nor<h  lat.  and  7°  and  10°  west  long.  It  is  in  general  as 
mountainous  as  Spain,  and  those  mountains  are  usually  barren 
rocks.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  Cane  Roca,  or  the 
Rock  of  Lisbon  at  the  north  entrance  of  the  Tagus,  twenty- 
two  miles  west  of  Lisbon. 


Provinces, 
Entre  Minho  Douro. 
Tras-los  IMontes. 
}?eira, 

Estremadura. 
i\lentejo. 
Algarva. 


Divisions  of  Portugal. 

Chief  Towns, 
Oporto,  Braga,  Vlana. 
JMiraiida,  Braganza. 
Coimbra,  Almeida. 

Lisbon,  lat.  38°  42'  west  Ion.  8°  53' St.  Ubes,  Santarem. 
Evora,  Elvas,  Beja. 
Tavira,  Faro,  Lagos. 


Lisbon  is  a  magnificent  city  rising  in  an  amphitheatre  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Tagus.  It  contains  about  300,000  inha- 
bitants. It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1755. 
West  of  Lisbon  is  Belem,  a  palace,  and  a  monastery,  the  burial- 
place  of  the  kings  of  Portugal. 

Portugal  was  anciently  a  province  of  Spain,  and  under- 
went the  same  revolutions  with  it.  The  kingdom  of  Portugal 
was  founded  by  HENRY  of  Burgundy,  who  married  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Alphonso  King  of  Castile,  by  whom  he  had 
been  created  Count  of  Portugal,  1088.  The  Portuguese  had  the 
honour  of  leading  the  way  to  all  the  discoveries  which  were  made 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  DON  HENRY,  son  of 
John  II.,  by  his  genius  excited  a  thirst  for  navigation  among 
his  coxmtrymen.  They  turned  their  attention  to  the  western 
coasts  of  Africa ;  and  in  1420  discovered  the  island  of  Madeira, 
where  they  planted  sugar-canes,  a  production  of  the  Indies, 
which  had  been  brought  by  the  Arabians  into  Sicily  and  the 
isle  of  Cyprus  ;  and  was  afterwards  transplanted  into  America. 
After  the  death  of  Henry,  1461,  the  Portuguese  still  pushed 
on  their  enterprises.  In  the  year  1497,  EMANUEL  I.  sent 
VASCO  Dl  GAMA  to  the  Indies,  Avith  a  crew  only  of  160 
men,  including  soldiers  as  Avell  as  seamen.  Gama  surmounted 
all  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  turned  the  southernmost  point  of 
Africa,  which  he  called  tJie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  landed  in 
several  parts  of  India,  and  returned  to  Portugal  in  two  years. 
His  discoveries  and  those  of  Columbus  haA-e  entirely  changed 
the  face  of  Europe.  ALPHONSO  ALBUQUERQUE,  who 
succeeded  Di  Gama,  carried  the  fame  of  his  name  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  east.  Sebastian  King  of  Portugal  being 
cut  off  in  a  rash  expedition  against  the  Moors  in  Africa,  1578, 
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and  leaving  no  children,  Philip  II.  King  of  Spain  annexed 
Portugal  to  his  own  dominions  by  force  of  arms.  This  put  a 
stop  to  all  the  fm-ther  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese ;  and  the 
Dutch  afterwards  became  masters  of  some  of  their  most 
valuable  acquisitions.  Portugal  continued  subject  to  the 
yoke  of  Spain  till  the  year  1640,  when  the  DUKE  of  BRA- 
GANZA,  by  a  well-conducted  conspiracy,  and  without  any 
bloodshed  except  that  of  a  tyrannical  minister,  Vascon cellos, 
and  his  secretary,  was  placed  on  the  throne,  by  the  name  of 
John  IV. 

Portugal  gradually  sunk  into  insignificance.  In  1807,  the 
invasion  of  the  French  compelled  the  reigning  monarch  to 
emigrate  to  the  Brazils,  from  which  the  court  only  lately 
returned.  This  event  led  to  the  apparent  emancipation  of 
Brazil  from  the  yoke  of  Portugal,  the  king's  son  having  been 
proclaimed  Emperor  of  Brazil,  in  1822  :  but  he  has  since  then 
effected  a  counter-revolution. 

The  Portuguese  retain  nothing  of  that  spirit  of  enterprise 
for  which  their  ancestors  were  distinguished.  They  are 
represented  in  general  as  an  indolent,  superstitious  people, 
without  taste  for  science  or  literatiu'e.  The  com't  of  Inqui- 
sition, which  used  to  rage  here  with  the  same  cruelty  as  in 
Spain,  is  now  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  and 
converted  into  a  state-engine  of  despotism. 


BRITAIN. 

Britannia,  called  also  yllhion,  from  the  white  rocks  on 
its  coast,  extends  near  JOO  miles  in  length,  and  300  miles 
in  its  greatest  breadth  ;  between  50°  and  60°  north  lat.  The 
Romans  considered  it  as  a  distinct  world  by  itself,  Et  penitus 
toto  divisos  orhe  lirifaimos,  Vii*g.  Eel.  i.  67-  They  divided 
it  into  two  parts,  Romcnid  and  Barhara,  of  different  extent  at 
different  times,  according  to  the  progress  of  their  conquests. 
Britminia  Romana  was  divided  into  Superior,  answering  to 
Wales,  and  Inferior,  comprehending  the  rest  of  it :  likewise 
into  Britannia  prima,  secunda ;  Pa/entia  ;  Ma.iima  Ccesari- 
ensis,  and  Flavia  Cccsaricnsis ;  but  the  limits  of  these  are 
Dot  known. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Britain  are  Tamesis,  Thames  ;  Sa- 
hrina,  the  Severn  ;  yj/jus,  the  Humber,  composed  of  the  Ouse, 
Trent,  and  other  branches  ;  Vedra,  the  Wear  or  Tees,  rather 
the  former  ;  Tina,  the  Tyne  ;  Itiina,  the  Eden,  running  into 
the  JEstuaritcm  JtimcB,  the  Solway  frith ;  Tucesis,  or  Tuesisy 
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the  Tweed ;  Bodotria,  or  Boderia,  the  Forth  ;  Glota,  the 
Clyde  ;   Taus,  the  Tay  ;  Devcma,  the  Dee,  &c. 

The  west  part  of  the  island  is  in  general  mountainous.  The 
only  mountain,  however,  which  the  Romans  have  distinguished 
by  a  name,  is  Mons  Grampius,  the  Grampian  Mountain ; 
which,  beginning  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  not  far  from 
Aberdeen,  runs  westward  to  Cowal  in  Argyleshire,  almost  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  island. 

The  chief  states  were,  Cantii,  inhabiting  Kent ;  Trino- 
bantes,  Middlesex ;  Belgce,  or  Regtii,  Hampshire,  Wiltshire, 
Somersetshire  ;  Durotriges,  Dorsetshire  ;  Damnonii,  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall ;  Atrehates^  Berkshire  ;  Silures,  South 
Wales ;  Ordovices,  North  Wales ;  Iceni,  Essex,  Suffolk, 
Norfolk,  &c. ;  Bi'igantes,  Yorkshire  ;  and  several  others. 

Britannia  Barbara,  called  also  Caledonia,  was  never  sub- 
dued by  the  Romans,  who  did  not  penetrate  farther  than  the 
Monies  Grampii.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  Caledonians  and 
Picts,  so  called,  because  they  painted  their  bodies  j  which 
practice  indeed  was  common  to  all  the  Britons,  as  to  other 
barbarous  nations.  Scoti,  the  Scots,  are  only  mentioned  by 
later  writers  after  the  time  of  Theodosius,  and  generally 
supposed  to  have  come  from  Ireland ;  but  by  some  they  are 
reckoned  to  be  a  colony  of  Saxons. 

The  south-east  part  of  Britain  is  thought  to  have  been  peo- 
pled from  Gaul.  Tacitus  imagines  the  Caledonians,  from  their 
size  and  the  colour  of  their  hair,  to  have  been  of  German 
extraction.  The  Silnres,  or  Welsh,  for  similar  reasons,  are 
believed  to  have  come  from  Spain. 

The  Britons  had  scarcely  any  towns  of  note  when  invaded 
by  the  Romans.  The  terminatioji  chester,  which  is  common  to 
so  many  towns  in  England,  is  thought  to  be  derived  from 
the  Latin  castra,  they  having  been  places  of  Roman  encamp- 
ments. LONDINIUM,  London,  was  early  remarkable  for 
the  great  resort  of  merchants.  Camalodunian,  Maiden,  or 
according  to  others,  Colchester,  was  the  first  Roman  colony 
in  Britain.  The  port  most  frequented  under  the  emperors, 
was,  Bntupice,  Richborough  in  Kent.  The  Portus  Dubris, 
or  -a?,  Dover,  was  afterwards  more  famous ;  and  Lcmanis, 
Lime,  near  which  Csesar  is  supposed  to  have  first  landed. 
Other  remarkable  places  were,  Durovernmn,  Canterbury ; 
Durobrivis,  Rochester ;  Venta  Belgarum,  Winchester ; 
Diirniiim  or  Durnovaria,  Dorchester ;  Isca,  Exeter  ;  Veru- 
kwiiian,  Verulam,  near  St.  Alban's  ;  Aquce  Soiis,  or  Calidce, 
Bath  ;  Glevum,  Gloucester ;  Z)eva,  Chester,  on  the  river 
Dee,  where  the  ancient  walls  and  fortifications  still  remain  ; 
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Lindum  Colonia,  Lincoln  ;  Eboracmn,  York  ;  LKgiwallum^ 
Carlisle;  Alata  castra,  supposed  to  be  Edinburgh,  called 
anciently  Edeywdumim,  from  its  Celtic  appellation  Dune 
Aidan,  the  eminence  or  citadel  of  Aidan,  its  proprietor ; 
Burg  is  Saxon,  answering  to  dune  in  the  Celtic  :  Or  rather, 
according  to  others,  from  Eden  or  Edwin,  a  Northumbrian 
king,  who  either  built  or  possessed  it. 

The  chief  islands  round  Britain  are,  T^ectis,  Wight ;  Cas~ 
siterides,  supposed  to  be  the  Scilly  Islands,  so  called,  from 
their  producing  tin,  by  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  Avho  gave 
this  name  likewise  to  promontorium  Bolcriwn,  Landsend, 
and  D(nnnonium  or  Ocrinum,  the  Lizard  point,  as  also  to  a 
part  of  Cornwall ;  Mona,  Anglesej',  the  seat  of  the  Druids, 
and  Mona  or  Monceda,  Man  ;  Ehudce,  or  -des,  called  also  by 
a  more  modern  name  Hebrides,  the  western  isles  of  Scotland ; 
Orcddes,  the  Orkneys,  opposite  to  the  promontory  Orcas, 
Dungsbyhead  :  to  which  add  the  Shetland  islands,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  ancients,  which  they 
imagined  the  most  remote  part  of  the  earth  towards  the 
north. 


Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Brito7is. 

When  the  Romans  invaded  Britain,  it  was  divided  into  a 
number  of  small  independent  states,  which  facilitated  the  con- 
quest of  it.  Each  state  was  governed  by  a  king  or  chief 
magistrate,  and  under  him  by  several  chieftains,  who  ruled 
each  his  own  tribe  with  a  kind  of  subordinate  authority.* 
One  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  regal  office  was  to  conunand  in 
war;  which  these  sovereigns  always  executed  in  person, 
whether  they  Averc  kings  or  queens  ;  for,  in  this  respect,  as  in 
succeeding  to  the  crown,  there  was  no  distinction  of  sexes. 
Tacit.  Agric.  16.  These  kings  were  frequently  at  war  with 
one  another,  Ih.  But  Diodorus  Siculus  says  they  usually 
lived  in  peace,  v.  21. 

The  authority  of  the  kings  of  Britain  was  greatly  con- 
trolled by  the  priests,  called  DRUIDS,  {Druidce,)  who  were 
not  only  the  ministers  of  religion,  but  also  possessed  the  right 

*  Thus  Caesar  mentions  four  kings  of  the  Caiitii,  or  people  of  Kent,  v.  18.  i.  22. 
The  power  of  tliese  kings  appears  to  have  been  very  limited,  as  of  those  in  Germany, 
Tacit,  de  Mor.  G.  7. ;  and  in  Gaul,  Casar.  B.  G.  v.  23.  s.  27.  Xiphilin,  from  Dio 
Cassius,says,  that  the  Caledonians  and  Maata,  in  the  time  of  Severus,  were  mostly 
under  a  popular  government,  Ixxvi.  12.  But  other  authors  represent  the  diiferent 
states  of  Britain  as  governed  by  kings,  Ccesar,B.  G.  iv.  and  v.pusshii;  Tacit.  AQric. 
12. ;  Diodur.  v.  21. ;  Strab.  iv.  200. 
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of  making  laws,  of  explaining  and  executing  them.  Their 
power,  and  consequently  the  honour  paid  them,  was  incredibly 
great.  They  were  considered  as  the  interpreters  of  the  gods ; 
they  were  exempted  from  all  taxes  and  military  services  5  and 
their  persons  were  held  sacred  and  inviolable.* 

There  were  two  other  classes  of  men  highly  respected  both 
in  Gaul  and  Britain,  the  one  called  Bards,  (BARDI,)  who 
sang  historical  and  heroic  songs  in  praise  of  brave  warriors  ; 
and  the  other,  Prophets,  (VATES,)  who  foretold  future 
events,  from  omens  and  the  entrails  of  victims ;  for  the  Druids 
were  much  addicted  to  divination,  Cic.  Divin.  i.  41.  and  to 
gratify  that  propensity  committed  acts  of  the  greatest  cruelty,t 
Diodor.  v.  31. 

The 

*  The  Druids  commonly  resided  in  thick  groves,  chiefly  of  oak  ;  whence  Pliny 
derives  their  name,  (from  ^pvs,  fjucrcics,)  xvi.  44.  s.  95.  They  were  objects  of  such 
veneration  tliat  the  rage  of  hostile  armies  about  to  engage  was  not  only  suspended, 
but  entirely  suppressed,  by  tlieir  interposition,  Diodor.  v.  31.;  Strah.  iv.  197. 
There  was  a  chief  Druid  chosen  by  the  sufl'rages  of  the  rest ;  which  was  an  office  of  so 
great  dignity,  that  the  appointment  to  it  was  sometimes  determined  by  arms.  The 
chief  residence  of  tlie  Archdruid  of  Gaul  was  at  Dreux,  in  Pais  Chartrain,  {infiiUbus 
Camutum  quce  regio  tntius  Gallia!  media  kabcbatitr,)  whither  all  those  who  had 
lawsuits  came  to  get  them  determined,  Ceesnr.  vi.  13.  The  Archdruid  of  Britain 
resided,  as  it  is  thought,  in  the  island  of  Anglesey,  [in  Mona,)  where  the  vestiges  of 
his  palace,  and  of  the  houses  of  the  other  Druids  who  attended  him,  are  said  still  to 
be  visible.     Rowland's  Moiia  Antiqna,  p.  83,  iS:c. 

t  The  religious  principles  of  the  Druids  are  thought  to  have  been  similar  to  those 
of  the  Gymnosophists  and  Brahmans  of  India,  the  Magi  of  Persia,  and  the  Chaldeans 
of  Assyria,  and  therefore  to  have  been  derived  from  the  same  origin.  Cajsar  thinks 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Druids  was  transferred  from  Britain  into  Gaul ;  and  therefore 
in  his  time,  such  Gauls  as  wished  to  understand  tiieir  doctrines  more  accurately, 
repaired  to  Britain  for  instruction,  lb.  But  Pliny  supposes  druidism  to  have  crossed 
from  Gaul  into  Britain,  xxx.  1.  s.  4.  The  Druids,  like  the  other  priests  just  now 
mentioned,  kept  some  of  their  opinions  secret,  and  taught  others  publicly,  iVt'/.iii.  2. 
The  education  of  youth  was  one  of  their  most  important  charges.  They  taught  their 
scholars  a  great  number  of  verses  ;  and  some  spent  twenty  years  in  learning  them. 
They  thought  it  unlawful  to  commit  their  tenets  to  writing:  although,  in  other  public 
affairs,  and  in  their  private  accounts,  they  used  the  Greek  letters,  Cees.  ib.  What- 
ever opinion  the  Druids  privately  entertained,  in  public  they  worshipped  a  multi- 
plicity of  deities,  Ccssar.  B.  G.  The  names  of  their  two  chief  divinities  were  Taitutvs 
and  Hesus,  to  whom  they  offered  human  victims.  It  was  an  article  in  their  creed, 
that  nothing  but  the  life  of  man  could  atone  for  the  life  of  man.  On  solemn 
occasions  they  reared  huge  images,  whose  members,  wrought  with  osiers,  they  filled 
with  living  men,  and,  as  Strabo  says,  with  other  animals,  iv.  198.  then 
setting  fire  to  the  images,  they  burnt  these  miserable  creatui-es,  as  an  offering  to 
their  cruel  divinities.  Thieves  and  robbers,  and  other  malefactors,  were  preferred 
for  this  purpose  ;  but  if  these  were  wanting,  innocent  persons  were  taken,  Cwsar. 
ibid.  Diodorus  says,  that  condemned  criminals  used  to  be  reserved  for  five  years, 
and  on  a  certain  day  burnt  altogether.  Captives  in  war  also  used  to  be  immolated 
in  the  same  manner,  v.  32. ;  Tacit,  ^nn.  xiv.  30.^ 

The  Druids  performed  all  their  acts  of  worship  in  the  open  air  ;  for  they  thought 
it  derogated  from  the  greatness  of  their  gods,  to  confine  them  within  walls,  or  to 
resemble  them  to  any  human  form,  Tacit.  Mor.  G.  9.  Several  circles  of  stones  are 
to  be  seen  in  different  parts  of  Britain  and  the  western  islands  which  still  go  by  the 
name  of  Druid  temples ;  of  which  those  at  Stonehevge,  about  six  miles  from  Salis- 
bury 
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The  Britons  were  much  more  united  with  respect  to  reli- 
gious than  political  matters.  The  constant  jealousy  and 
frequent  hostility  which  subsisted  between  the  different  states 
were  very  unfavourable  to  external  defence.  To  this  Avant  of 
union  Tacitus  ascribes  their  subjection  to  the  Romans^  Agric. 
12.  who,  according  to  their  usual  art,  first  formed  alliances 
with  some  of  the  states,  and  employed  their  assistance 
to  crush  the  rest,  Ih.  14.  Annal.  xii.  31  and  32.  then  quar- 
relling with  their  allies,  they  reduced  them  also  :  which  was 
sooner  or  later  the  fate  of  all  the  allies  of  Rome.* 

When 

bury  in  Wiltshire,  and  at  Stennes,  a  small  lake  near  Stromness  iu  Pomona,  one  of 
the  Orkney  islands,  aie  the  most  remarkable. 

The  most  sacred  solemnities  of  the  Druids  were  usually  held  on  the  sixth  day  of 
tiie  moon,  which  was  always  the  first  day  of  their  months,  Ptiii.  w'l.fiii.  To  be 
excluded  from  these  sacred  rites,  was  esteemed  the  most  grievous  punishment 
which  the  Druids  inflicted  on  such  as  they  judged  proper.  Tiiose  against  whom 
this  sentence  of  excommunication  was  pronounced,  were  considered  as  impious  and 
wicked,  and  avoided  by  every  one  as  if  infected  with  a  contagious  disease.  Tiiey 
were  denied  the  protection  oi'  law,  and  rendered  incapable  of  any  honour  or  trust, 
Ctesar.  ib.  The  Druids  enforced  their  authority  by  holding  forth  to  their  votaries 
the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  state ;  and  tlius  inspired  them  with  a  con- 
tempt of  danger  and  of  death.  Caisar  and  Diodorus  say,  that  the  Druids  taught  tlie 
Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  into  other  bodies,  Ih.  But 
Lucan  and  Marcellinus  represent  them  as  teaching  that  the  soul  after  death 
ascended  into  an  higher  orb,  where  it  enjoyed  a  more  perfect  happiness.  Tiie 
Druids  also  taught  tlieir  disciples  many  other  things,  about  xstrology,  astronomy, 
geography,  physiology,  and  theology,  Ceesai:  ib. 

The  great  power  of  the  Druids  brought  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans, 
Avho  in  other  instances  were  seldom  intolerant.  The  pretext  for  this  was  the  cruelty 
committed  by  the  Druids  in  their  sacred  rites  ;  but  the  true  reason  was  their  influence 
over  the  people.  The  authority  of  the  Druids  in  Uaul  was  by  various  means  so 
much  reduced  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  that  tliat  emperor  is  said  to  have  destroyed 
them  altogether,  about  a.  d.  45.,  Suet.  CI.  25. ;  and  in  Britain,  Suktoni us  Pauhnvs, 
the  governor  of  that  country  under  Nero,  having  taking  the  island  Anglesey,  not  only 
cut  down  the  sacred  groves  of  the  Druids  in  that  place,  and  overturned  their  altars, 
but  also  burnt  many  of  the  Druids  themselves  in  those  fires  which  they  had  kindled 
for  sacrificing  the  Roman  captives,  if  the  Briions  had  gained  the  victory,  Tcnit. 
Annal.  xiv.  30.  So  many  of  the  Druids  were  destroyed  on  this  occasion,  and  in  the 
subsequent  revolt  under  Queen  Boudicca  or  Boadicca,  that  they  never  afterwards 
made  any  figure.  Their  superstition  however  continued,  and  prevailed  even  long 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

*  Although  the  Romans,  by  disarming  the  Britons,  reduced  them  to  a  very 
defenceless  state,  as  appeared  when  the  fvoman  legions  were  w  ithdrawn,  yet  they 
greatly  improved  the  country  by  the  introduction  of  arts  and  civilisation.  To  secure 
their  conquests,  and  to  accustom  the  vanquished  to  the  Roman  manners,  they 
planted  colonies  in  diflerent  parts,  as  at  York,  Lincoln.,  and  Chester.  The  first 
colony  planted  in  Britain  was  at  CAMELODUNUM,  Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  32.  which 
Camden  and  Horseley  think  was  the  same  with  Maiden  in  Essex  ;  some  suppose  it 
to  have  been  at  Colchester.  Other  places  they  made  municipia,  that  is,  they 
granted  to  the  inhabitants  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens;  as  to  London,  and 
Verulam  near  St.  Alban's,  which  in  consequence  of  this  advantage  suddenly  in- 
creased in  opulence  and  population  to  such  a  degree,  that,  in  the  great  revolt  under 
Boadicea,  in  these  two  towns  alone,  no  fewer  than  seventy  thousand  were  slain  on 
account  of  their  attachment  to  the  Romans,  Tacit.  Annal.  xiv.  33.  So  great  progress 

did 
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When  the  Romans  first  invaded  Britain  there  was  hardly 
in  the  island  any  thing  answering  to  our  ideas  of  a  city  or 
town.*  The  dwellings  of  the  Britons  were  scattered  over  the 
country,  like  those  of  the  ancient  Germans,  and  generally 
situated  on  the  brink  of  some  rivulet,  for  the  sake  of  water, 
and  on  the  skirt  of  some  wood  or  forest,  for  the  convenience 
of  hunting  and  pasture  for  their  cattle.  Tacit  Mor.  G.  16. 
For,  when  invaded  by  the  Romans,  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  interior  parts  of  Britain  lived  on  milk  and  flesh,  without 
corn  ;  and  had  no  clothing  but  skins. f 

The 

did  the  Britons  make  in  agriculture  and  the  other  arts  under  the  Romans,  that  they 
did  not  recover  the  effects  of  the  devastation  which  succeeded  the  departure  of  the 
Romans  for  several  hundred  years. 

*  The  Britons  called  by  that  name  a  thick  wood  fortified  by  a  rampart  and  ditch 
to  secure  them  against  the  incursions  of  an  enemy,  Cees.  B.  G.  v.  17.  *.  21.  Having 
cut  down  the  trees,  they  formed  a  circle,  where  they  built  cottages  for  themselves, 
and  hovels  for  their  cattle,  Strab.  iv.  400.  The  houses  of  the  Britons,  like  those  of 
the  ancient  Germans,  consisted  only  of  a  few  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  inter- 
woven with  wattles,  and  covered  over  with  the  boughs  of  trees,  Tacit,  de  Mor.  G. 
46.  According  to  Diodorus  they  were  constructed  of  wood,  and  covered  with  straw, 
V.  21.  as  it  is  thought,  in  a  circular  form,  with  high  tapering  roofs,  and  an  opening 
at  the  top,  as  those  of  the  Gauls,  Strab.  iv.  197.  Hence  the  first  stone  edifices,  of 
which  there  are  still  some  remains  in  the  western  isles,  were  built  in  the  form  of  a 
circle,  and  have  a  large  aperture  at  the  top.  The  inhabitants  of  Cantium  had 
learned  from  the  Gauls  to  build  houses  somewhat  more  substantial  and  convenient, 
Ca-s.  B.  G.  V.  10.  s.  12. 

•f  Tacitus  represents  the  soil  of  Britain  as  fertile  in  grain,  and  all  kind  of  fruits, 
except  the  olive  and  vine,  and  such  fruits  as  require  a  warmer  sun.  Vegetation, 
he  observes,  is  quick  in  shooting  up,  but  slow  in  coming  to  maturity ;  both  owing  to 
the  great  moisture  of  the  ground  and  of  the  atmosphere,  u^gric.  12. 

All  the  Britons  painted  their  bodies  with  woad,  (wiVrwrn  vel  ^/rt,s/?<»i,)  which  gave 
them  a  bluish  appearance,  and  a  more  dreadful  aspect  in  battle.  They  wore  their 
hair  long,  and  shaved  all  the  other  parts  of  their  body,  except  their  head  and  upper 
lip.  There  was  a  community  of  wives,  especially  among  brothers,  and  other  near 
relations.  The  children  were  supposed  to  belong  to  those  by  whom  each  had  been 
married  when  a  virgin.  Dio  Cassius  says  their  children  also  were  brought  up  in 
common,  Ixii.  6.  Ixxvi.  12.  and  16.  They  used  either  brass  or  iron  rings,  adjusted 
to  a  certain  weight,  for  money.  Caesar  mentions  neither  gold  nor  silver  in  Britain, 
B.  G.  V.  10.  *.  12.  and  Cicero  says  he  had  been  informed,  probably  by  his  brother 
Quintus,  that  there  was  n;  ne  in  it,  Ep.  Fam.  vii.  7.  Alt.  iv.  16.  But  Strabo  says 
it  produced  both,  iv.  199.  So  Tacitus,  Agric.  12.  Suetonius  imputes  Cesar's 
invasion  of  Britain  to  his  hope  of  obtaining  pearls,  {margarit(B,v.unimies,)  57. 
which  Pliny  informs  us  were  found  on  different  parts  of  the  coast,  ix.  35.  but,  as 
Tacitus  observes,  of  a  dark  and  livid  colour,  ^gric.  12.  There  was  plenty  of  timber 
of  all  kinds,  except  the  beech  and  fir.  Most  of  the  country  indeed  was  covered 
with  wood. — It  was  reckoned  unlawful  to  taste  of  hare,  fowl,  {gnllitia,^  or  goose  ; 
although  they  bred  these  animals  for  the  sake  of  fancy  and  pleasure.  Dio  Cassius 
relates,  what  is  hardly  credible,  that  they  in  like  manner  abstained  from  fish,  Ixxvi. 
12.  The  climate  of  Britain  is  said  to  have  been  more  temperate  than  that  of  Gaul, 
CfP.tnr.  ib. 

The  Britons  were  remarkable  for  their  size,  according  to  Strabo,  (who  mentions 
his  having  seen  them,  iv.  200.)  exceeding  the  tallest  persons  at  Rome  by  half  a  foot; 
but  ill  se'  on  their  limbs,  and  clumsy  in  their  make.  They  had  blue  or  azure- 
coloured  eyes,  and  yellow  hair,  as  the  Germans,  Juvenal,  xiii.  164.  but  less  yellow 
than  the  Gauls.    The  Caledonians  had  ruddy  hair,  which,  with  their  large  limbs, 

Tacitus 
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The  principal  strength  of  the  British  forces  consisted  in 
infantry ;  although  they  also  had  a  numerous  cavalry ;  and 
some  nations  likewise  fought  from  chariots  {cuvrus,  esseda,  v. 
covini ;  iinde  essedarii,  vel  covinarii,  vocahantur,  qid  inde 
pugnahant,)  armed  with  scythes,  3Iela.  iii.  6.  which  they 
managed  with  great  dexterity.  The  chieftains  managed  the 
reins,  while  their  dependents  fought  from  the  chariot^*  Tacit. 
Agric.  12.  ;  Diodor.  v.  21. 

The 


Tacitus  observes,  indicated  a  German  origin.  Tlie  swarthy  or  olive-coloured  com- 
plexion and  curled  hair  of  the  Sihires,  together  with  the  situation  of  their  country 
opposite  to  Spain,  rendered  it  probable  that  tiiey  were  sprung  from  a  colony  of 
Iberians. — Similarity  of  customs,  temper,  and  language,  shewed  that  the  parts  of 
Britain  next  to  Gaul  were  peopled  from  thence,  Tacit,  ^gric.  11.  The  remarkable 
figure  of  the  Britons,  as  well  as  their  being  a  newly  conquered  enemy,  seems  to  have 
induced  the  Romans  to  exhibit  them  in  the  scenery  on  the  stage,  Virg.  G.  iii.  25. 
being  represented  on  the  purple  curtains,  (i;4/f.i7i,  interwoven  in  the  cloth,)  which, 
on  the  Roman  theatre,  contrary  to  our  custom,  used  to  be  raised  (to/fi)  from  the 
flooring  to  the  top  ;  where  the  figures  appeared  to  rise  gradually  witli  the  curtain,  as 
it  is  beautifully  described  by  Ovid,  il/e/.  iii.  111.  whence  the  Britons  tliemselves 
are  said  to  raise  these  curtains,  Virg-.  ib.  Possibly  some  captives  or  slaves  of  that 
nation  were  also  employed  for  this  purpose  ;  for  the  words  of  \  irgil,  in  the  opinion 
of  Servius,  convey  both  these  senses.  Servius,  however,  is  mistaken  in  ascribing 
to  Augustus  the  conquest  of  Britain. 

*  Ca:sar,  in  describing  the  British  mode  of  fighting  from  chariots,  B.  G.  iv.  29. 
.1.  33.  appears  to  differ  somewhat  from  Tacitus.  'J"he  ancient  Britons,  except  the 
Druids,  were  all  trained  to  arms,  and  even  their  youthful  diversions  were  usually  of 
a  martial  kind.  Solinus  informs  us,  c.  22.  that  when  a  woman  in  Britain  brought 
forth  a  male  chihl,  she  laid  its  first  food  upon  the  husband's  sword,  and  with  the 
point  gently  put  it  within  the  infant's  mouth,  praying  to  her  country's  deities,  that 
his  death  might  in  like  manner  be  in  the  midst  of  arms.  But  this  must  be  under- 
stood of  the  dirk  or  dagger,  Dio.  Ixxvi.  12.  for  the  Britons,  at  least  the  Caledonians, 
used  a  broad  sword  without  a  point.  Tacit.  Agric.  36.  Veget.  i.  12.  Besides  the 
sword  and  dirk,  they  had  also  a  spear,  with  which  they  sometimes  foueht  hand  to 
hand,  and  sometimes  used  it  as  a  missile  weapon,  with  a  thong  fixed  to  it  for  reco- 
vering it  again;  and  at  the  butend  a  round  ball  of  brass,  filled  with  pieces  of 
metal  to  make  a  noise  when  they  engaged  with  cavalry,  Dio.  ib.  and  Ilcrodian.  iii. 
14.  and  46.  Some,  instead  of  spears,  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  They  had 
no  defensive  armour  but  small  light  shields  or  targets,  (irei-e,?  cetree,)  made  of  osiers 
or  boards  covered  over  with  leather,  lb.  and  Tacit.  Agric.  36. 

The  troops  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  not  divided  into  distinct  corps,  consisting 
each  of  a  cei  tain  number  of  men,  and  commanded  by  ofKcers  of  diilerent  ranks,  like 
the  Roman  legions,  or  our  modern  reg'ments  ;  but  the  warriors  of  each  clan  or  gens 
formed  a  separate  band,  commanded  by  its  own  chieftain,  (dux  oentis,)  Tacit. 
Ann.  xii.  34.  The  several  clans  of  one  state  were  commanded  by  the  sovereign 
[princeps  vel  ycr)  of  that  state.  AVhen  several  states  formed  a  confederacy,  they 
chose  by  common  consent  a  generalissimo  of  the  comljitied  army.  Such  were  Ca.i- 
sircllannus,  or  Cassibellanus,  against  Ca;sar,  Ctes.  B.  G.  v.  9.  *.  11.  ;  Caractiicus 
against  Ostorius,  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  33. ;  Boadiccn  against  Suetonius,  Ib.  xiv.  31. ;  and 
Galgi/ciis  against  Agricola,  lb.  Agric.  29.  Before  battle  the  general  used  to 
harangue  his  troops  ;  after  which  they  commonly  expressed  their  alacrity  bv  songs, 
yells,  and  loud  shouts,  lb.  33.  Then  they  rushed  forward  to  the  attack  with  great 
fury.  Tacit.  Agric.  16.  singing  the  war  song,  as  the  Germans,  Jb.  de  Mor.  G.  2. 
But  the  impetuous  courage  of  the  Britons  could  not  withstand  the  superior  arms 

and 
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The  cruel  policy  of  the  Romans  in  disarming  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  conquered  provinces,  produced  a  wonderful  change 
of  character  in  the  Britons ;  which  the  artful  conduct  of 
Agricola  contributed  greatly  to  accelerate.  After  building 
castles  and  forts  in  proper  places  through  the  districts  which 
had  submitted,  he  used  every  possible  method  to  habituate 
the  natives  to  the  arts  of  peace,  by  exhorting  them  in  private, 
and  aiding  them  in  public,  to  build  temples,  courts  of  justice, 
and  commodious  dwelling-houses.  The  children  of  the  chief 
nien,  he  caused  to  be  instructed  iu  the  liberal  arts,  and  is  said 
to  have  preferred  the  genius  of  the  Britons  to  the  learning  of 
the  Gauls.  Thus  those  who  lately  disdained  the  Roman 
language,  grew  fond  of  its  beauties.  Tacit,  yigric.  21.  The 
Roman  habit  began  to  be  respected,  and  the  toga  became 
fashionable.  By  degrees  they  acquired  a  taste  for  those  re- 
finements which  stimulate  to  vice,  porticoes,  baths,  and 
elegant  entertainments  ;  and  what  constituted  part  of  their 
slavery,  was,  through  inexperience,  termed  by  them  Immanity 
or  politeness,  Tacit,  ih.  Thus  the  Britons,  after  being  sub- 
jected to  the  Roman  yoke,  although  greatly  increased  in 
numbers,  and  improved  in  point  of  domestic  enjoyment,  sunk 
in  a  short  time  from  being  one  of  the  bravest  of  nations  into 
feebleness  and  effeminacy ;  so  that,  when  the  Romans  left 
them,  they  were  in  a  manner  quite  defenceless,  and  thus 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  first  invaders. 


Moder7i  Divisions  of  ^^GLA^D. 

England  is  divided  into  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  the 
principality  of  Wales.  England  comprehends  six  circuits, 
besides  Middlesex  and  Cheshire,  which  belong  to  no  circuit ; 
the  former  being  the  seat  of  the  supreme  courts  of  justice,  and 
the  latter  what  is  called  a  county -palatine,  privileged  with 
having  its  own  judges. 

and  discipline  of  tlie  Romans.  They  were  all,  therefore,  after  a  long  and  obstinate 
contest,  obliged  to  yield,  one  state  after  another,  except  the  Caledonians,  who  like- 
wise, notwithstanding  their  ferocity,  must  iinally  have  been  subdued,  had  not  the 
death  of  Severus  fortunately  preserved  to  them  their  independence. 


Circuits, 
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Circuits. 


1.  Home  Cir-  J 
cuit. 


2.  Norfolk  Cir- 
cuit. 


3.  Oxford  Cir- 
cuit. 


5.  Western 
Circuit. 


Cou/ities. 

1.  Essex, 

2.  Hertford, 

3.  Kent, 

4.  Surry, 

5.  Sussex, 

1.  Buckinghamshire, 

2.  Bedford, 

3.  Huntingdon. 

4.  Cambridge, 

5.  Sulfolk, 

6.  Norfolk, 

1.  Oxfordshire, 

2.  Berkshire, 

3.  Gloucester, 
Worcester, 

5.  IMonmouth, 

6.  Hereford, 

7.  Shropsliire, 


n 


4.  Midland      J 
Circuit,  1 


8.  Stafford, 
Warwick, 


6.  Northern 
Circuit. 


Extra  Circuit 
Counties. 


2.  Leicester, 

3.  Derby, 

4.  Nottingham, 

5.  Lincoln, 

6.  Rutland, 

7.  Northampton, 

1.  Hampshire,  or 
Hants, 

2.  Wiltshire, 

3.  Dorset, 

4.  Somerset, 

5.  Devon, 

6.  Cornwall, 

L  York, 

2.  Durham, 

3.  Northumberland, 

4.  Lancaster, 

5.  Westmoreland, 

6.  Cumberland, 


1.  IMiddlesex, 

2.  Cheshire, 


Chief  Towns. 
Chelmsford,  Colchester,  Harwich. 
Hertford,  St.  Alban's,  Royston. 
iMaidstone,Canterbury,  Chatham,  Roches- 
ter, Greenwich,  Woolwich,  Dover,  Deal, 
Hythe,  Deptford,  Romney,  Sandwich. 
Guildford,  Southwark,  Kingston,  Croydon, 

Epsom,  Richmond. 
Chicliester,  Lewes,  Rye,  Hastings,  East-- 
Grinstead,Winchelsea,Brighthelmstone 
or  Brighton. 
Buckingham,  Aylesbury,  Marlow. 
Bedford,  Woburn,  Dunstable. 
Huntingdon,  St.  Ives,  Kimbolton. 
Cambridge,  Ely,  Newmarket. 
Ipswich,  Bury. 
Norwich,  Lynn,  Yarmouth. 
Oxford,  Witney,  Dorcliester. 
Reading,  ^^'indsor,  Newbury. 
Gloucester,  Tewksbury,  Cirencester. 
Worcester,  Evesham,  Droitvvicli, 
Monmouth,  Chepstow. 
Hereford,  Leominster. 
Shrcwsl)ury,  Ludlow. 
StaflFord,  Litchfield. 
Warwick,  Coventry,  Birmingham. 
Leicester,  Loughborougli,  Harborough, 

Boswortli, 
Derby,  (!liesterfield. 
Nottingham,  Southwell,  Newark. 
Lincoln,  Stamford,  Boston,  Grantham. 
Oakham,  Uppingham. 
Northampton,  Peterborough,  Davcntry. 
Winchester,     Southampton,    Portsmouth, 
Gosport,  Newport,   and  Cowes  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 
Salisbury,  Marlborough,  Wilton. 
Dorchester,  Shaftsbury,  Poole. 
Bristol,  Bath,Taunton,  Bridgewater,  Wells. 

{Exeter,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  Tavistock, 
Torpoint,  Torbay. 
Launceston,  Falmouth,  Truro,  Penzance. 

{York,  Leeds,   Wakefield,  Halifax,    Hull, 
Richmond,  Scarborough,  ^Vllitby,  Shef- 
field, Doncaster,  Northallerton. 
Durham,  Stockton,  Sunderland,  Stanhope. 

{Newcastle,  Berwick,  Tinmouth,    Shields, 
Hexham,  !iMorpeth,  Alnwick. 
Lancaster,  Mancliester,  Preston,  Liverpool. 
Appleby,  Kendal,  Lonsdale. 

{Carlisle,   Penrith,  Cockermouth,   White- 
haven, 
r  LONDON,  north  lat.  51°  30', Westminster, 
«|       Uxbridge,  Brentford,  Barnet,  Hampton- 
(_       Court. 

{  Chester,  Namptwlch,  Macclesfield,  Stock- 
I     port,  Parkgate. 


{ 
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Wales  comprehends  four  circuits 


Circuits. 

,  North-east 
Circuit. 

,  North-west 
Circuit. 

,  South-east 
Circuit. 


South-west 
Circuit. 


Counties. 
Flint, 
Denbigh, 
Montgomery, 
Anglesea, 
Caernarvon, 
Merioneth, 

1.  Kadnor, 

2.  Brecknock, 

3.  Glamorgan, 

Pembroke, 

2.  Cardigan, 

3.  Caermarthei), 


{1; 
{I 
{ 


I  Chief  Towns. 

Flint,  St.  Asaph,  Holywell. 

Denbigh,  Wrexham. 

Montgomery,  Welsh  Pool. 

Beaumaris,  Newburgh,  Holyhead. 

Caernarvon,  Bangor,  Conway. 

Plarleigh,  Bala,  Barmouth. 

Radnor,  Presteign. 

Brecon,  Crickhowel. 

Cardiff,  Landaff,  Swansea, 

Pembroke,   St.  David's,  Milfordhaven, 

Tenby. 
Cardigan,  Aberistwith. 
Caermarthen,  Kidwelly. 


The  chief  ports  for  the  king's  ships  are,  Portsmouth,  Ply- 
mouth, Deptford,  Woolwich,  and  Chatham. 

The  chief  trading  towns  are,  London,  Bristol,  Liverpool, 
and  Hull.  Birmingham  is  famous  for  hardware  manufactures, 
buttons,  buckles,  &c. ;  Sheffield,  for  cutlery  ;  Manchester,  for 
cottons,  checks,  dimities,  &c. ;  Norwich,  for  druggets  and 
camelots ;  Colchester,  for  its  baize,  serges,  &c.  j  Coi-nwall 
and  Devonshire  supply  tin,  lead,  &c. 

There  are  five  harbours  on  the  coast  of  Sussex  and  Kent ; 
namely,  Hastings,  Dovei*,  Hythe,  Romney,  and  Sandwich, 
which  are  called  Cinque-ports.  These  had  anciently  very 
considerable  privileges,  on  accovmt  of  their  fitting  out  ships 
for  the  defence  of  the  coast  against  any  invader.  They  are 
still  under  the  government  of  the  constable  of  Dover  castle. 
The  Cinque-ports,  Avith  their  three  dependents.  Rye,  Win- 
chelsea,  and  Seaford,  send  sixteen  members  to  the  British 
parliament,  who  are  styled  Barons  of  the  Cinque-ports. 

The  inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales  are  computed  at 
about  ten  millions. 

The  established  religion  is  the  reformed.  The  Church  of 
England  is  governed  by  bishops,  whose  benefices  were  con- 
verted by  the  Norman  conqueror  into  temporal  baronies ;  in 
right  of  which  every  bishop,  except  the  bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  has  a  seat  in  the  house  of  peers.  The  king  is  the  head 
of  the  church ;  under  him  there  are  two  archbishops,  and 
twenty-four  bishops.  The  archbishops  are  those  of  Canterbury 
and  York.  The  former  is  the  first  peer  of  the  realm,  and  takes 
precedence  before  all  dukes  and  officers  of  state,  except  the 
members  of  the  royal  family.  Besides  his  own  diocese,  he 
has  under  him  the  bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  Ely,  Lin- 
coln, Rochester,  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  Herefoi'd,  Worcester, 
Bath   and  Wells,   Salisbury,   Exeter,   Chichester,   Norwich, 
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Oxford,  Gloucester,  Peterborough,  Bristol ;  and  in  Wales, 
St,  David's,  Landaff,  St.  Asaph,  and  Bangor. 

The  archbishop  of  York  takes  place  of  all  dukes  not  of  the 
blood  royal,  and  of  all  officers  of  state,  the  lord  chancellor 
excepted.  He  has  in  his  province,  besides  his  own  diocese, 
the  bishoprics  of  Durham,  Carlisle,  Chester,  and  Sodor  and 
Man. 

The  ecclesiastical  government  of  England  is  lodged  in  the 
convocation  or  assembly  of  the  clergy.  But  as  some  clergy- 
men in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  George  II.,  endeavoured  to  raise  its  power  too  high, 
the  king  exerted  his  prerogative  of  calling  the  members 
together,  and  dissolving  them  at  pleasure  ;  and  since  that  time 
they  have  never  met  to  do  business. 

The  civil  government  of  England  resides  in  the  king,  lords, 
and  commons,  who,  together,  form  the  parliament,  or  sove- 
reign council  of  the  nation.  The  house  of  commons  consists 
of  five  hundred  and  thirteen  English  representatives,  of  forty- 
five  Scots,  and  of  a  hundred  Irish,  in  all  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight. 


History  of  ENGLAND. 

The  first  certain  information  we  have  concerning  Britain 
is  from  Julius  Ccesar,  who  invaded  it,  b.  c.  55.  But  although 
he  undertook  two  expeditions  against  it,  and  fought  several 
battles  with  the  inhabitants  under  Cassibcllanus,  yet  he  did 
not  extend  his  conquests  far.  After  his  departure,  the  Britons 
were  not  molested  l)y  the  Romans  for  near  a  hundred  years, 
till  Claudius  again  invaded  Britain,  a.  d.  43.  But  he  did  not 
remain  long  in  the  island,  leaving  the  conduct  of  the  war  to 
his  generals,  one  of  whom  was  Vesjjasian. 

Caractacus  King  of  the  Silures,  being  defeated  in  battle  by 
Ostoi'ius,  and  taken  prisonei*,  was  sent  in  chains  to  Rome, 
where,  by  his  noble  and  intrepid  behaviour,  he  procured  the 
favour  of  Claudius,  a.  d.  52. 

The  Britons,  being  excited  to  revolt  by  Boadicea  Queen  of 
the  Iceni,  cut  oft"  great  numbers  of  the  Romans ;  but  being 
defeated  by  Suetonius  in  a  great  battle,  where  eighty  thousand 
Britons  are  said  to  have  been  slain,  unable  to  survive  the 
disaster,  she  put  an  end  to  her  days  by  poison,  a.d.  61. 
Many  nations  of  Britain  however  still  remained  unsubdued. 
But  AGRICOLA,  who  was  appointed  to  the  government  of 
this  province  by  Vespasian,  a.  d.  JS,  having  subdued  all  the 
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southern  part  of  the  island,  and  having  reconciled  the  van- 
quished to  the  Roman  government  by  the  lenity  and  justice  of 
his  administration,  in  his  seventh  and  last  campaign  he  pushed 
his  conquests  as  far  north  as  the  Grampian  hills.  Here  he 
was  met  by  an  army  of  Caledonians  under  Galgdcus,  whom, 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  he  entirely  defeated.  This  battle 
is  supposed  to  have  been  fought  at  a  place  called  Fortingall, 
about  sixteen  miles  from  Dunkeld. 

Agricula,  to  secure  his  conquests  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Caledonians,  built  a  chain  of  forts  between  the  Frith  of  Forth 
and  the  Clyde,  as  he  is  supposed  formerly  to  have  done  between 
the  Sol  way  frith  and  the  Tyne. 

ADRIAN,  in  his  progress  of  visiting  the  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  while  in  Britain,  contracting  the  fi'ontier, 
built  a  rampart  or  wall  of  earth,  for  above  sixty  miles,  from 
the  Solway  frith  to  the  Tyne,  hence  called  Adrian's  wall, 

A.D.  121. 

In  the  reign  of  x\ntoninus  Pius,  Urbicus,  having  recovered 
the  country  north  of  Adrian's  wall,  built  a  similar  rampart, 
lined  with  forts,  I'rom  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  called  the  wall 
of  Anto)nnus,  a.  d.  138,  sometimes  termed  Graham's  dike, 
from  the  person  who  is  supposed  first  to  have  passed  it. 

In  the  reign  of  Severus,  a.  d.  20/,  the  inroads  of  the  Cale- 
donians became  so  formidable,  that  the  governor  of  Britain, 
uiwble  to  repel  them,  wrote  to  the  emperor  for  assistance, 
who,  although  old  and  infirm,  undertook  this  expedition  in 
person.  Having,  ^vith  incredible  fatigue  and  great  loss  of 
men,  repressed  the  Caledonians,  and  brought  them  to  sue  for 
peace,  he  employed  his  troops  for  two  years  in  building  a  wall 
of  solid  stone,  twelve  feet  high  and  eight  thick,  extending 
above  sixty-eight  miles,  along  ^vhich  \vas  a  ditch  and  military 
May,  nearly  parallel  to  Adrian's  wall.* 

The  emperor's  chief  place  of  residence  in  Britain  was  JEbo- 
rdcum,  York,  where  he  died,  a.  d.  211,  leaving  the  empire  to 
his  two  sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  M'ho  attended  him  in  his 
expedition,  and  ^hose  undutiful  behaviour  had  shortened  his 
days.  For  upM'ards  of  seventy  years  after  this  we  know  little 
of  the  affairs  of  Britain.  In  the  reign  of  Dioclesian  and  Maxi- 
miauus  the  coasts  of  Britain  began  to  be  infested  with  a  new 

*  This  stupendous  work  shews  that  the  Romans  did  not  entertain  a  contempt  for 
Caledonia,  as  Mr.  Hume  remarks,  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  10.  8co.  edit. — 
Severus,  in  penetrating  this  country  is  said  to  have  lost  no  less  than  50,000  men, 
Dio.  Ixxvi.  13.  With  such  ferocity  did  the  Caledonians  fight  in  del'euce  of  freedom, 
that,  as  Tacitus  relates,  after  the  defeat  of  Galgitcus  by  Agricula,  several  of  thera 
slew  their  wives  and  children,  to  preserve  them  from  becoming  slaves  to  the 
Romans,  Tacit,  ^gric.  38. 
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enemy,'the  Saxons  and  Franks  from  Germany,284.  Caraiisiics, 
who  was  sent  against  them  by  the  emperors,  having  checked 
their  incursions,  and  availing  himself  of  circumstances,  threw 
off  his  allegiance,  and  assumed  the  command  of  Britain,  to- 
gether with  the  adjoining  coast  of  Gaul,  which,  by  means  of 
his  fleet,  which  was  joined  by  many  of  the  Franks  and  Saxons, 
he  held  for  several  years.  He  was  treacherously  murdered  by 
Alectus,  one  of  his  chief  officers,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
command  for  three  years.  But  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
Constantius,  who,  with  Galerius,  succeeded  to  the  empire  upon 
the  resignation  of  Dioclesian,  305.  Constantius  died  at  York, 
25th  July,  306,  leaving  his  son  Constantine,  afterwards  called 
the  Great,  as  his  successor. 

Britain  for  many  years  after  this  enjoyed  great  tranquillity. 
But  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  a.  d.  364,  the  Franks  and 
Saxons  renewed  their  depredations  on  the  southern  coasts, 
and  the  Picts  and  Scots  tlieir  inroads  on  the  north.  These 
were  effectually  repressed  by  Theodosius. 

In  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  distresses  of  the  empire  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  Britain,  a.  d. 
414,  for  the  defence  of  Italy.  The  Scots  and  Picts  now  spread 
terror  and  desolation  every  where.  The  defenceless  Britons 
sent  to  Rome  to  implore  assistance.  A  legion  was  once  and 
again  sent  to  them,  ^ho  drove  back  the  invaders  to  their 
mountains,  and  assisted  the  Britons  in  repairing  the  wall  of 
Severus  ;  after  which  they  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the  island.  The 
Scots  and  Picts,  having  broken  down  the  M-all  of  Severus, 
renewed  their  attacks  with  redoubled  fury.  The  helpless  Bri- 
tons again  had  recourse  to  Rome,  in  the  following  mournful 
epistle,  still  on  record :  "  To  JEtius,  thrice  c(msul,  the  groans 
of  the  Britons.  The  hurharians  drive  us  to  the  sea,  the  sea 
throws  us  back  on  the  barbarians  :  so  that  we  have  only  left 
the  hard  choice  of  perishing  hi/  the  sword  or  bi/  the  waves." 
But  jEtius  could  afford  them  no  relief,  being  fully  occupied  in 
opposing  the  arms  of  Attila.  Tims,  being  reduced  to  despair, 
by  the  advice  of  Vortigern,  one  of  their  princes,  they  invited 
the  Saxons,  a  nation  M'ho  inhabited  the  north  of  Germany. 

The  SAXONS,  under  HENGIST  and  HORSA,  of  the  race 
of  Odin,  arrived  in  Britain,  a.  d.  449,  and  Avithout  difficulty 
repelled  the  Scots  and  Picts.  But,  pleased  with  the  fertility  of 
the  country,  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  they  soon  began 
to  meditate  a  settlement  for  themselves  ;  and  being  joined  by 
successive  reinfoi-cements  of  their  countrymen,  they  turned 
their  arms  upon  the  Britons,  whom,  after  a  long  and  bloody 
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struggle,  they  destroyed,  enslaved,  or  expelled. — They  were 
chiefly  opposed  by  King  ARTHUR,  who  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valour.  Such  of  the  Britons  as  were 
saved,  either  took  shelter  in  Wales,  where  they  maintained 
their  independence  to  the  days  of  Edward  I.,  or  retired  into 
Avmorica  in  France,  from  them  called  Brittany. 

The  Saxons,  joined  by  the  ANGLES,  divided  their  con- 
quests into  seven  kingdoms,  according  to  the  number  of  their 
leaders,  whence  the  name  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  The 
chief  of  these  leaders  \vere,  Hengist,  who  founded  the  king- 
dom of  Kent,  A.  D,  457;  Ella,  of  the  South  Saxons  in  Sussex 
and  Surry,  a.  d.  491  ;  and  CERDIC,  of  the  West  Saxons,  or 
Wessex,  in  Cornwall,  Devon,  &c.  a.  d.  512,  from  whom  our 
present  royal  family  is  descended. 

The  Saxons  are  said  to  have  been  first  converted  to  Christi- 
anity by  Austin,  a  monk  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  for 
that  purpose,  a.  d.  596.  He  is  accounted  the  first  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  died  a.  d.  605. 

Ina  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  made  the 
Pope  a  present  of  a  tax,  since  called  Peter-Pence  or  Rome- 
Scot ,  to  which  the  whole  kingdom  was  afterwards  subjected. 

The  different  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  were  united  into 
one  by  EGBERT,  who  had  been  educated  at  the  court  of 
Charlemagne,  whither  he  had  fled  for  safety,  and  was  called 
to  the  throne  by  the  nobility  in  the  year  800. — From  this  time 
the  kingdom  was  called  England.  It  now  began  to  be  in- 
fested by  the  Danes,  who  continued  their  depredations  for 
several  ages,  during  the  reigns  of  Egbert's  successors ; 
Etliehvulf  his  son,  twenty  years ;  Etkelhald,  three  years ; 
Ethelhert,  six  years  3  Ethelredy  six  years ;  all  three  sons  of 
Ethelwolf. 

ALFRED,  justly  surnamed  the  Great,  was  the  fourth  son 
of  Ethelwolf,  and  succeeded  to  the  crown,  8/2,  in  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  princes, 
both  in  peace  and  war,  mentioned  in  history.  By  the  native 
force  of  his  own  genius  he  made  a  progress  in  knowledge, 
astonishing  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  when,  as  himself 
informs  us,  there  were  very  few  laymen  M'ho  could  read  Eng- 
lish, and  scarcely  an  ecclesiastic  who  understood  Latin.  He 
had  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Rome. 
He  fought  many  battles  against  the  Danes  with  various  suc- 
cess, no  less  than  seven  in  the  same  year.  At  one  time  he 
Mas    so  much  reduced  that  he  was  obliged  to  dismiss  his 
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attendants,  and  in  the  habit  of  a  peasant  to  conceal  himself  in 
the  house  of  a  neatherd.  The  news  of  a  prosperous  event, 
however,  drew  him  from  this  retreat. 

Some  of  his  men  having  defeated  a  party  of  the  Danes, 
Alfred  put  himself  at  their  head.  In  order  to  procure  intelli- 
gence, he  had  the  address  to  penetrate  into  the  camp  of  the 
enemy  under  the  disguise  of  a  harper.  The  English,  roused 
by  the  name  of  their  king,  whom  they  had  long  thought  dead, 
flocked  in  great  numbers  to  his  standard.  Alfred  delayed  not 
to  lead  them  against  the  Danes,  whom  he  attacked  by  surprise, 
and  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  them.  Such  as  survived, 
he  forced  to  leave  the  kingdom,  or  submit  to  his  government. 

Alfred  next  applied  himself  to  make  the  best  regulations 
for  the  government  of  his  kingdom.  He  formed  a  body  of 
laws,  which  served  as  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  improvements 
in  English  jurisprudence.  He  built  ships  to  secure  tlie  coasts 
against  future  invasions.  He  erected  schools  for  the  education 
of  youth,  invited  learned  men  into  his  dominions,  and  founded 
the  university  of  Oxford  about  the  year  895. — This  truly  great 
king  died  901. 

EDWARD  the  Elder,  his  son,  succeeded  him.  The  Danes 
again  renewed  their  ravages,  which,  with  a  few  intervals,  they 
continued  during  the  succeeding  reigns  oi  At}iehtan^  iifteen 
years;  Edmund,  five  years;  Edrid,  ten  years;  Edict/,  four 
years ;  Edgar,  seventeen  years.  Edgar  is  said  to  have  demanded 
from  tlie  VVeish  three  hundred  wolves'  heads  yearly  as  a  tri- 
bute ;  by  which  means  that  animal  was  entirely  extirpated  in 
Britain.  Edward  the  JIarfi/r,  crowned  by  Dunstan,  tlie 
famous  monk  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  murdered  by 
the  influence  of  his  stepmother  Elfrida,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
his  reign,  to  make  room  for  her  son  Ethel  red,  978.  This  king, 
to  get  rid  of  the  Danes,  wlio,  after  an  interval  of  sixty  years, 
had  renewed  their  incursions,  agreed  to  pay  them  an  animal 
tax,  called  Da)te-gelt.  But  several  bodies  of  them  remaining 
in  the  country,  and  behaving  with  great  insolence,  measures 
were  concerted  for  a  general  massacre  of  them.  To  revenge 
which,  Swein,  their  king,  landed  in  England  with  a  great 
army,  and,  after  repeated  attempts,  became  master  of  the 
whole  country,  1012.  Ethelred  fled  with  his  family  to  Richard 
Duke  of  Normandy,  whose  sister  Emma  he  had  married 
for  his  second  wife.  Upon  the  death  of  Swein,  which  hap- 
pened soon  after,  CANUTE,  his  son,  was  proclaimed  by  the 
Danes  as  successor  ;  but  the  English  recalled  Ethelred,  who 
died  at  London,  1016.  In  this  reign  was  first  enacted  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy.    Edmund  Ironside,  his  son,  succeeded ; 
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■who  being  defeated  by  the  Danes,  and  soon  after  murdered  by 
the  treachery  of  one  Cedric,  left  the  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom  to  Canute  the  Great,  who,  to  prevent  the 
interposition  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  in  favour  of  his 
nephews,  married  Emma,  their  mother.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Harold,  who  reigned  four  years. 

Hardicanute,  the  son  of  Canute  by  Emma,  was  next  king, 
for  two  years. 

EDWARD,  named  the  Confessor,  the  son  of  Ethelred  by 
Emma,  was  called  to  the  throne  from  the  court  of  Normandy, 
1048.  He  remitted  the  tax  Dane- gelt,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  king  who  took  upon  him  to  cure  the  king's  evil 
by  the  touch.  He  collected  the  Saxon  laws  and  customs  into 
a  body,  which  were  thence  called  by  his  name. 

EDWARD  dying  without  children,  Harold,  the  son  of 
Goodwin  Earl  of  Kent,  had  so  much  influence  as  to  secure  the 
crown  to  himself,  in  prejudice  of  Edgar  Atheling,  grandson 
to  Edmund  Ironside,  the  lawful  heir.  But  William  Duke  of 
Normandy,  claiming  a  right  to  the  crown  from  the  destination 
of  Edward  in  his  last  will,  brought  into  England  a  large  army, 
composed  not  only  of  his  oM^n  vassals,  but  also  of  adventurers 
from  the  neighbouring  countries.  A  great  battle  was  fought 
at  Hastings  in  Sussex,  October  14,  1066,  in  which  Harold 
being  slain,  fighting  bravely  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  left 
William  master  of  the  kingdom.  The  Norman  conquest  put 
an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  after  it  had 
lasted  417  years. 

WILLIAM  I.,  called  the  Conqueror,  was  natural  son  to 
Robert  the  sixth  Duke  of  Normandy,  by  Arlotte,  a  skinner's 
daughter.  He  at  first  treated  the  English  with  gentleness ; 
but  some  of  them  making  attempts  in  favour  of  Edgar  Athe- 
ling, he  employed  this  pretext  for  crushing  the  nobility,  and 
dividing  their  estates  among  his  followers.  Atheling  had  fled 
to  Malcohn  King  of  Scotland,  who  married  his  sister  Margaret; 
but  afterwards  making  his  submission  to  William  he  was 
received  into  favour.  William  obliged  the  English  to  put  out 
their  candles  and  fires  every  evening  at  the  sound  of  a  bell, 
called  the  Curfew.  He  ordered  a  general  survey  of  all  the 
lands  in  the  kingdom  to  be  made,  and  recorded  in  a  book, 
called  Doomsday  book,  the  original  of  which  is  now  kept  in 
the  exchequer.  He  died  in  1087^  leaving  Normandy  to  his 
eldest  son  Robert,  whose  ambition  had  disturbed  his  old  age  j 
and  England  to  his  second  son. 

WILLIAM  II.,  called  Rufus,  from  the  colour  of  his  hair,  was 
a  brave  prince,  but  tyrannical,  and  no  friend  to  the  clergy.  He 
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was  accidentally  killed  by  one  T^yrre/ while  hunting,  in  1100. 
This  year  there  happened  an  inundation  of  the  sea,  which 
overflowed  the  lands  of  Goodwin  Earl  of  Kent,  now  called  the 
Goodivin  Sands. 

HENRY  I.,  surnamed  Beauclerc,  or  the  fine  scholar,  on 
account  of  his  learning,  the  youngest  son  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, obtained  the  crown  in  the  absence  of  his  brother 
Robert,  who  was  then  returning  from  the  Holy  Land.  He 
married  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  jNIalcolm  King  of  Scotland 
by  Margaret ;  restored  to  the  English  the  liberty  of  using  fire 
and  candle  by  night,  and  confirmed  the  laws  of  Edward  ;  all 
which  things  were  very  acceptable  to  the  people.  Robert, 
upon  his  return,  endeavoured  to  recover  the  crown  by  force  of 
arms.  But  a  peace  was  made  up  by  the  mediation  of  Anselm 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  A  few  years  after,  upon  an  appli- 
cation from  some  discontented  Norman  barons  for  assistance, 
Henry  took  occasion  to  make  war  on  his  brother,  and  having 
defeated  him  in  battle,  brought  him  as  a  prisoner  to  England, 
where  he  ungenerously  confined  him  at  Cardiff  castle,  in  Wales, 
during  the  rest  of  his  life,  for  twenty-six  years.  William,  the 
king's  only  son,  was  drowned  in  his  return  from  Normandy, 
with  several  others  of  the  royal  family,  and  many  of  tlie  first 
nobility  in  England,  which  disaster  overwhelmed  Henry  with 
inexpressible  grief.  He  made  the  English  nohility  swear  fealty 
to  Matildaor  Maude,  his  onlj-  daughter,  first  married  to  Henry  IV. 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  afterwards  to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet 
Count  of  Anjou,  by  whom  she  had  several  children.  Henry 
died  of  a  surfeit,  1135,  after  a  reign  of  thirtv-four  years. 

STEPHEN  Earl  of  Blois,  nephew  to  the  late'  king,  dis- 
regarding former  obligations,  seized  upon  the  crown.  Matilda 
landed  with  an  army  to  support  her  claim.  After  several 
bloody  battles,  and  surprising  escapes  on  both  sides,  Stephen 
continued  in  possession  of  the  crown  till  his  death,  1 154. 

HENRY  II.  the  eldest  son  of  Maude,  succeeded.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  in  his  time,  not  more  by  the 
extent  of  his  dominions,  than  by  his  own  personal  abilities. 
Besides  England,  he  possessed  some  of  the  finest  provinces  in 
France  ;  to  all  which  he  added  a  considerable  part  of  Ireland 
by  conquest.  Daring  most  part  of  his  reign,  he  was  embroiled 
in  disputes  with  the  clergy,  chiefly  by  the  violence  and  ob- 
stinacy of  Becket  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Henry  having 
expressed,  in  a  passion,  his  desire  of  being  rid  of  that  prelate, 
four  knights,  who  overheard  it,  went  and  slew  Becket  before 
the  altar  of  his  own  church.  Although  this  murder  was  com- 
mitted without  Henry's  instructions,  the  public  odium  ran  so 
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high  against  him,  that,  to  appease  it,  he  was  obliged  to  do 
penance  before  Becket's  tomb,  where  he  received  eighty- 
lashes  from  the  monks  of  Canterbury.  The  old  age  of  this 
monarch  was  embittered  by  the  undutiful  behaviour  of  his 
children;  and  he  is  said  to  have  died  cursing  them,  1189. 

RICHARD  L,  called  Coeur  de  Lion,  from  his  courage,  hav- 
ing engaged  in  the  Crusades  with  Philip  King  of  France,  on 
his  way  to  Palestine,  took  Messina  in  Sicily,  and  reduced  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  In  the  Holy  Land  he  performed  prodigies 
of  valour  against  Saladin,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt.  In  his  return 
home,  he  was  arrested  by  the  Duke  of  Austria,  and  sent  to 
Henry  VI.  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  basely  retained  him  as 
a  prisoner,  and  exacted  an  immense  sum  for  his  ransom. 
Richard  M'as  slain  by  a  wound  he  received  from  an  arrow, 
while  besieging  a  castle  in  Normandy,  1 199.  His  reign  was 
a  continued  scene  of  oppression  and  misfortunes. 

JOHN,  surnamed  Lackland,  the  brother  of  Richard,  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  proved  a  mean,  cruel,  perfidious,  and  tyrannical 
prince.  He  murdered  Arthur,  his  nephew,  who  had  the  here- 
ditary right  to  the  crown.  To  secure  himself  against  an  inva- 
sion from  France,  he  resigned  his  kingdom  into  the  hands  of 
the  pope.  His  barons  taking  up  arms  against  him,  he  signed 
a  charter  of  rights  and  immunities,  called  Magna  Charta,  the 
original  copy  of  which  is  still  extant,  and  is  esteemed  the 
foundation  of  English  liberty.  John,  however,  soon  after 
violated  it ;  upon  which  the  barons  invited  Louis,  the  Dauphin 
of  France,  to  their  assistance,  \vho  became  master  of  a  great 
part  of  the  kingdom.     John  died  of  grief,  1216. 

HENRY  III.,  John's  eldest  son,  about  nine  years  of  age,  was 
crowned  at  Gloucester.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  appointed 
his  guardian,  by  whose  prudence  and  courage  the  French  were 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  kingdom.  The  King  of  France,  how- 
ever, continued  in  possession  of  Normandy.  Henry  proved  a 
feeble  inconstant  prince.  Having  married  iij/eflwor,  the  daughter 
of  the  Count  of  Provence,  he  lavished  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
on  foreigners  and  favourites.  Montfort  Earl  of  Leicester,  a  per- 
son of  great  abilities,  but  of  boundless  ambition,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  public  discontents,  excited  the  barons  against  the 
king.  A  battle  was  at  last  fought  between  them  near  Lewes, 
in  which  Henry,  his  brother  Richard  King  of  the  Romans,  his 
eldest  son  Edward,  with  many  others,  were  taken  prisoners. 
Leicester  now  directed  every  thing  according  to  his  pleasure. 
A  national  assembly,  now  called  a  parliament,  was  held,  to 
which  two  knights  from  every  county,  and  deputies  from  each 
borough,  were  summoned,  which  was  the  original  of  the  House 
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of  Commons f  1265.  Prince  Edvrard,  making  his  escape,  and 
collecting  an  army,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Karl  of  Gloucester, 
attacked  Leicester,  who  was  defeated  and  slain.  Edward  hav- 
ing reestablished  his  father's  authority,  set  out  on  the  last  cru- 
sade with  St.  Louis  King  of  France ;  but  while  he  \A'as  car- 
rying on  the  war  in  Palestine  with  the  greatest  valour,  he  was 
recalled  by  his  father,  who  found  himself  unable  to  support 
the  regal  authority  without  him.     Henry  died  1272. 

EDWARD  I.,  surnamed  Loiigshanks,  was  a  wise  and  brave 
prince,  but  rigid  and  severe.  He  first  made  war  on  the  Welsh, 
and  having  defeated  and  slain  their  king,  Lewellin,  in  battle, 
annexed  that  principality  to  the  crown  of  England,  1284.  His 
son  Edward,  born  this  year,  was  first  styled  Prince  of  JFales^ 
which  afterwards  became  the  title  of  the  eldest  sons  of  the 
kings  of  England. 

Alexander  King  of  Scotland,  having  died  without  male 
issue,  and  his  grandaughter,  commonly  called  the  3Iaid  of 
Noricay,  dying  soon  after  him,  several  competitors  appeared 
for  the  crown.  The  chief  of  these  were  Robert  Bruce  and 
John  Baliol.  Edward  being  chosen  arbitrator  between  them, 
formed  a  design  of  subjecting  that  country  to  the  crown  of 
England.  With  this  view,  he  determined  in  favour  of  Baliol, 
whom  he  afterwards  treated  rather  as  a  vassal  than  a  king. 
This  provoked  Baliol  to  revolt,  and  to  form  an  alliance  with 
the  King  of  France.  Edward  seizing  tins  pretext,  led  an 
army  into  Scotland,  and  defeated  Baliol ;  who,  timidlj'  sub- 
mitting to  Edward,  and  resigning  to  him  his  crown,  was  con- 
ducted a  prisoner  to  England.  Edward  then  forced  the  Scots 
to  acknowledge  his  authority ;  and  barbarously  destroyed  or 
carried  off  all  the  monuments  of  their  history  ;  particularly  a 
famous  stone  on  which  their  kings  used  to  be  crowned,  and 
which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Westminster  abbey.  Edward 
next  engaged  in  a  war  with  France.  The  Scots,  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  absence,  made  an  effort  to  recover  their  liberty. 
They  were  animated  to  this  chiefly  by  WILLL\]M  WALLACE, 
a  person  of  the  most  heroic  valour,  who  defeated  the  English 
in  repeated  engagements.  His  success  raised  the  jealousy 
of  his  countrymen.  In  a  battle  with  Edward,  near  I'alkirk, 
Gumming,  the  most  powerful  nobleman  in  Scotland,  deserted 
him,  which  determined  the  fate  of  the  day.  At  last,  by  the 
treachery  of  a  friend,  called  Monteith,  Wallace  was  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  Edward,  who  most  ungenerously  hung  him 
at  London  as  a  traitor.  All  Scotland  now  seemed  to  be  re- 
duced ;  but  Robert  Bruce,  son  to  Robert  the  competitor  for 
the  crown,  making  his  escape  from  the  English  court,  again 
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roused  his  countrymen  to  assert  their  independence.  Being 
opposed  by  Gumming,  he  slew  him  with  his  own  hand.  Upon 
hearing  this,  Edward,  transpoi'ted  with  rage,  made  prepara- 
tions for  a  fifth  expedition  against  Scotland,  determined,  to 
use  his  oM^n  expression,  to  destroy  it  from  sea  to  sea ;  but  he 
was  prevented  by  death,  1307. 

EDWARD  II.,  surnamed  Cae7'7iarvon,w<iS  a  weak  imprudent 
prince,  and  a  slave  to  favourites  ;  first  to  Gaveston  a  foreigner, 
and  after  he  was  cut  off  by  the  barons,  to  Hugh  Spencer,  a 
young  nobleman,  who  met  with  the  same  fate.  Edward  for 
some  time  discontinued  the  war  against  the  Scots.  But  in  the 
year  1314,  having  led  a  numerous  army  into  Scotland,  he 
received  a  memorable  defeat  at  Bannockburn,  near  Stirling ; 
after  which  King  Robert  Bruce  carried  the  war  into  England. 
Isabella,  daughter  to  the  French  king,  Edward's  queen,  enter- 
ing into  a  criminal  connection  with  Roger  Mortimer,  and  by 
his  assistance  having  formed  aparty  in  England,  made  war  upon 
her  husband.  She  took  him  prisoner,  and  shut  him  up  in 
Berkley  castle,  where  he  was  cruelly  murdered,  1328. 

EDWARD  III.  was  at  first  kept  under  the  control  of  Mor- 
timer and  his  mother ;  but  he  soon  set  himself  at  freedom. 
Mortimer  was  publicly  executed  for  his  crimes,  and  Isabella 
confined  for  life.  Edward  laying  claim  to  the  crown  of  France, 
in  right  of  his  mother,  quartered  the  arms  of  that  country  with 
those  of  England,  with  this  motto,  Dien  et  man  droit ;  God  and 
my  right.  At  Cressy,  he  defeated  a  superior  army  of  the 
French  under  their  king,  Philip,  chiefly  by  the  valour  of  his  son 
EDWARD,  called  the  Black  Prince,  from  the  colour  of  his 
armour,  then  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  1346.  He  took  Calais 
after  a  year's  siege.  During  his  absence,  the  Scots,  ravaging 
the  borders  of  England,  were  defeated  by  his  queen  Philippa, 
and  their  king,  David,  taken  prisoner.  Edward,  upon  his  return, 
instituted  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  with  this  device,  Honi  soit 
qui  mal  y  pense,  Evil  to  him  who  evil  thinks,  1350.  The  war 
with  France  being  renewed,  the  French,  although  more  than 
double  the  number  of  the  English,  received  a  dreadful  overthrow 
at  Poictiers,  where  John,  their  king,  and  his  son,  were  made 
prisoners  by  the  Black  Prince,  Avho  added  to  the  gloiy  of  the 
victory,  by  his  generous  behaviour  after  it,  1356.* 

Edward  was  not  so  fortunate  towards  the  close  of  his  reign. 
The  Black  Prince^  after  he  had  restored  Peter  the  Cruel  to  the 

*  The  evening  after  the  battle,  he  stood  by  the  King  of  France  while  at  supper, 
and  shewed  him  every  mark  of  respect.  When  they  made  their  entry  into  London, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  rode  on  a  little  black  nag,  by  the  King  of  France's  side,  who 
was  mounted  on  a  stately  white  courser,  adorned  with  costly  trappings.    Bapin. 
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throne  of  Castile,  was  seized  with  a  consumption,  which  cut 
him  off,  1372.  England  was  exhausted  by  so  many  fruitless 
expeditions.  The  provinces  in  France  revolted.  The  king 
himself  was  enslaved  by  a  mistress,  Alice  Piers  ;  which  lost 
him  the  confidence  of  his  subjects.     He  died  1377- 

In  this  reign  the  woollen  manufactory  was  first  established  in 

England. John  Wicklijf'e  first  began  to  preach  against  the 

abuses  of  Popery.  His  followers  were  called  WickUjfites  or 
Lollards. 

RICHARD  II.,  son  to  the  Black  Prince,  succeeded,  when 
only  eleven  years  old.  During  his  minority,  the  French  in- 
fested the  coasts,  burnt  Portsmouth  and  several  other  places, 
and  the  Scots  ravaged  the  borders.  The  rigorous  exaction  of  a 
poll-tax  raised  an  insurrection,  which  began  in  Essex,  and  was 
headed  by  one  Ball,  a  priest,  and  Walter^  a  tyler,  hence  called 
Wat  Tyler.  The  insurgents  marched  to  London,  to  the 
number  of  100,000,  where  they  conuiiitted  the  most  horrible 
excesses.  They  massacred  the  primate,  the  chancellor,  and  a 
great  number  of  the  most  distinguished  personages.  The  young 
king  had  the  courage  to  go  out  and  hold  a  conference  with  them. 
Walworth^  the  mayor  of  London,  who  accompanied  him,  was 
so  offended  with  the  insolence  of  Tyler,  that,  not  refiecting  on 
the  danger  he  incurred,  he  stunned  him  with  a  blow  of  his 
mace  ;  and  Philpot,  an  alderman,  riding  up,  thrust  his  sword 
through  his  body.  The  king  and  his  attendants  must  inevitably 
have  perished,  if  Richard,  altliough  only  sixteen  years  of  age, 
had  not,  with  amazing  presence  of  n:iind,  allayed  the  fiu'y  of 
the  mob,  by  oftering  himself  as  their  leader,  and  promising  to 
grant  what  they  desired.  Their  principal  demands  were,  that 
all  slaves  should  be  set  free,  and  that  all  commonages  should  be 
opened  to  the  poor  as  vrell  as  the  rich.  But  this  promise  was 
not  kept  to  them  after  they  dispersed,  many  of  them  being  exe- 
cuted without  mercy,  which  greatly  alienated  the  affections  of 
the  people  from  the  king  ;  and  his  imprudence  and  tyrannical 
behaviour  procured  him  the  enmity  of  the  nobles.  He  un- 
justly banished  his  cousin  Henry  Duke  of  Hereford,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  quarrel  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  John  of  Gaunt  Duke  of  Lancaster,  fourth 
son  to  Edward  III.,  confiscated  his  estate  ;  on  which  account, 
while  Richard  was  employed  in  quelling  an  insurrection  in 
Ireland,  Henry,  now  Duke  of  Lancaster,  landed  in  Yorkshire, 
where  he  was  soon  joined  by  Percy  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  upwards  of  60,000  men.  Richard  was  divested  of  the 
crown,  and  some  time  after  perished  by  a  violent  death  in 
Pomfret  castle,  Jan.  1400. 

Thus 
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Thus  began  the  contest  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  which  some  years  after  deluged  the  khigdom  with 
blood. 

HENRY  IV.,  had  several  conspiracies  formed  against  him, 
whichhe  suppressed  with  great  ability,  but  tarnished  his  success 
by  putting  to  death  many  of  the  nobles.  The  Welsh  being 
excited  to  revolt  by  Owen  Glendour,  were  subdued.  The 
Scots  likewise  commencing  hostilities,  were  defeated  ;  and  the 
heir  apparent  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  afterwards  James  I., 
being  taken  by  the  English,  in  his  way  to  France,  M^as  detained 
as  a  prisoner  by  Hemy. 

In  this  reign,  the  rights  of  the  commons  in  parliament,  and 
the  form  of  their  election,  were  first  ascertained.  JFilliam 
Sawtree,  and  a  few  others,  the  scholars  of  Wickliffe,  were 
burnt  for  heresy.  The  use  of  great  guns  was  introduced  into 
England,  although  some  say  that  they  were  used  at  the  battle 
of  Cressy. — Henry  died  anno  1413. 

HENRY  v.,  -while  Prince  of  Wales,  had  been  guilty  of 
several  excesses.  He  had  insulted  a  judge  on  the  bench.  Sir 
William  Gascoigne,  who  ordered  him  to  prison.  But  upon  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  he  dismissed  all  his  former  compa- 
nions. The  persecution  against  the  Wickliffites  was  continued ; 
and  to  strike  the  greater  terror,  Oldcastle  Lord  Cobliam,  among 
others,  was  given  uj)  to  the  clergy,  who  put  him  to  death. 
Henry,  taking  advantage  of  the  insanity  of  Charles  King  of 
France,  and  of  the  troubles  in  which  that  country  Avas  involved 
by  the  factions  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  demanded  the  restitution  of  Normandy,  and  of  the 
other  provinces  formerly  possessed  by  the  English  ;  which 
being  refused,  he  landed  an  army  of  near  fifty  thousand  men  at 
Havre-de-Grace,  Aug.  21,  1415,  and  took  Harfleur  after  an 
obstinate  defence.  But  his  troops  being  greatly  diminished 
by  diseases  and  fatigue,  he  had  crossed  the  Somme,  and  was 
returning  to  Calais,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  the  French 
army,  at  least  four  times  his  number,  near  the  castle  of 
Agincourt.  Heju-y,  however,  by  the  valour  of  the  English, 
and  the  rashness  of  the  enemy,  gained  a  complete  victory, 
Oct.  2.5. 

Afterwards,  uniting  himself  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  marrying  Catherine,  the  French  king's  daughter  by  Isabella 
of  Bavaria,  he  was  declared  regent  of  France  during  the  life- 
time of  Chai'les,  and  heir  to  the  crown  after  his  death  ;  which 
appointment  was  ratified  by  the  parliament  of  Paris.  The 
Dauphin  was  excluded  on  account  of  the  murder  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  killed  at  an  interview  by  some 
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of  his  attendants,  to  revenge  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  The  Dauphin's  affairs  were  saved  from  ruin  by  the 
seasonable  assistance  of  seven  thousand  Scots,  under  the  com- 
mand of  t/fo/r/z  Stuart  ^?LY\oi  Buchan,  who  having  defeated  and 
slain  Henry's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  at  Beauge  in  Nor- 
mand)',  was  made  constable  of  France.  Henry  himself,  while 
prosecuting  his  conquests,  was  cut  off  by  a  pleuritic  disorder, 
in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  1422.  Charles  VI.  of 
France  died  soon  after  him,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Dauphin, 
Charles  VII. 

HENRY  VI.  succeeded  his  father  when  only  nine  months 
old,  and  some  years  after  was  crowned  King  of  France  at 
Paris.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  his  uncle,  was  appointed  pro- 
tector of  England,  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  his  brother,  to 
govern  in  his  absence.  Bedford  carried  on  the  war  in  France 
for  some  time  with  great  success,  and  subdued  the  greatest  part 
of  that  kingdom.  At  last  being  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Orleans,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  taking  it,  by  Joan  d'  Arc, 
or  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  atTairs  on  a  sudden  took  an  unfavour- 
able turn.  The  French,  animated  by  this  wonderful  woman, 
whom  they  believed  to  be  inspired,  were  every  where  victo- 
rious. Agreeably  to  her  prediction,  she  crowned  the  French 
king  at  Rheims.  But  afterwards  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  she  was  by  them  cruelly  burnt  at  Rouen  as  a 
sorceress.  Bedford,  who  had  always  conducted  himself  with 
the  greatest  valour  and  prudence,  dying,  a.  d.  I43G,  the  Eng- 
lish were  in  a  short  time  dispossessed  of  all  their  conquests, 
except  Calais,  notwithstanding  the  brave  eftbrts  of  Talbot  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury  to  support  them. 

Henry,  having  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  discovered  the 
strongest  marks  of  weakness  and  incapacity  :  at  times  he  was 
subject  to  fits  of  madness.  He  married  JIargaret  of  Anjou,  a 
Avoman  of  great  spirit  and  abilities,  but  ambitious  and  revenge- 
ful. By  intermeddling  in  the  administration  of  government, 
she  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  nobility.  The  Duke  of  York 
now  began  to  assert  his  right  to  the  crown.  He  was  descended 
from  Lionel,  third  son  to  Edn'ard  III.,  so  that  he  had  a  prior 
claim  to  that  of  Henry.  The  ensign  of  Yox-k  was  a  white  rose, 
that  of  Lancaster  a  red.  The  two  parties  came  to  an  engage- 
ment at  St.  Alban's,  where  York  was  victorious,  and  the  king 
taken  prisoner,  1455.  An  accommodation  was  now  agreed 
upon  ;  but  the  war  soon  broke  out  afresh.  The  king's  army 
was  again  defeated  near  Northampton  by  the  Earl  ofWarioiek, 
the  most  powerful  nobleman  in  England,  called  the  King- 
maker, 
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maker,  and  Henry  once  more  made  prisoner.  But  the  queen 
having  collected  an  army  in  the  north,  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  her  enemies  at  Wakefield.  The  Duke  of  York 
was  slain  in  battle ;  and  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  mur- 
dered by  Clifford  in  cold  blood.  The  duke's  head  was  fixed 
upon  the  walls  of  York,  1460.  The  queen  gained  a  second 
victory  over  Warwick  at  St.  Alban's,  in  consequence  of  which 
her  husband  was  again  set  at  liberty  ;  but  Edward,  the  young 
Duke  of  York,  supjjorted  by  Warwick,  was  preparing  to 
revenge  his  father's  death  with  redoubled  severity. 

EDWARD  IV.  was  proclaimed  king  at  London,  4th  March, 
1461.     He  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  queen's  forces 
at  Touton  in  Yorkshire,  after  a  bloody  battle,  in  which  near 
forty  thousand  on  both  sides  are  said  to  have  fallen.    Margai-et 
fled  with  her  husband  and   son  to   Scotland  for  protection. 
Edward  now  took  down  the  head  of  his  father  from  the  walls 
of  York,  and  put  up  the  heads  of  the  conquered  generals  in  its 
stead.     Margaret  made  another  effort  to  retrieve  her  affairs, 
but  without  success.     Her  husband  once  more  became  a  cap- 
tive, and  she,  with  difficulty,  made  her  escape  with  her  son  to 
Flanders.     Edward  falling  in  love  with  Elizabeth  Woodville, 
widow  to  Sir  John  Grey,  married  her,  while  Warwick  was 
negotiating  a  match  with  Bona  of  Savoy,  sister  to  the  Queen 
of  France ;    on  which    account  Warwick,   thinking   himself 
affronted,  and  being  otherwise  ill  used  by  Edward,  deserted 
his  cause,  and  attacking  him  by  surprise,  made  him  a  prisoner. 
But  Edward  making  his  escape,  and  raising  forces,   obliged 
Warwick  to  fly  to   France.     There   becoming  reconciled  to 
Margaret,  he  returned  at  the  head  of  an  army,  obliged  Edward 
to  fly  to  Holland,  and  reinstated   Henry  on  the  throne.    But 
Edward,  being  supplied  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  with  money 
and  a  few  troops,  returned  to  England,  and  being  joined  by 
his  partisans,  fought  the  battle  of  Barnet,  in  which  Warwick 
was  defeated  and  slain,  1471.     He  soon  after  defeated  Mar- 
garet at  Tewksbury ;   where  she  herself  was  made  prisoner, 
together  with  her  son  Prince  Edward,  a  youth  of  about  nine- 
teen, who,  making  a  spirited  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him 
by  the  king,  was  struck  on  the  mouth  by  that  barbarous  mo- 
narch with  his  gauntlet.     Whereupon  Richard  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  king's  brothers,  basely 
despatched  him.    Richard  is  said  also  to  have  murdered  King 
Henry  VI.  a  few  days  after  in  prison.     Margaret  was  ran- 
somed by  Louis  XI.  King  of  France,  and  survived  her  misfor- 
tunes only  a  few  years.     Edward  exercised  horrible  cruelties 
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on  his  enemies ;  at  the  same  time  devoting  himself  to  riot 
and  debauchery.  He  diedj  anno  1483,  in  the  forty- second 
year  of  his  age. 

During  these  disturbances,  printing  was  first  introduced  at 
London,  anno  14/1,  by  Caxton,  a  merchant. 

EDWARD  V.  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age  when  his  fa- 
ther died.  He  was  put  under  the  charge  of  the  Earl  of  Rivers, 
brother  to  the  queen.  But  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  being 
declared  Protector  of  the  kingdom  by  the  privy  council,  and 
having  beheaded  the  Earl  of  Rivers  and  Lord  Hastings,  got  the 
king  and  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York  into  his  power ;  and, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  usurped  the 
crown.  The  two  princes  were  assassinated  in  the  Tower,  a  few 
months  after  their  father's  death.  The  parliament,  as  usual, 
ratified  the  right  of  the  most  powerful. 

RICHARD  III.,  called  Crookhack,  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
reward  of  his  crimes.  Buckingham,  disgusted  at  his  neglect, 
determined  to  set  up  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond,  descended  from 
the  house  of  Lancaster,  as  his  rival.  But  his  intentions  being 
discovered  too  soon,  he  Mas  taken  and  beheaded.  Richmond 
however  still  prosecuted  his  claim.  Having  received  some  troops 
from  Cliarles  VIII.  of  France,  he  landed  on  the  coast  of  Wales 
with  only  2(XX)  men  ;  but  was  soon  joined  by  a  considerable 
number  of  the  English.  A  battle  was  fought  at  lioswortli  near 
Leicester,  in  which,  by  the  desertion  of  Lord  Stanley  with 
7000  men,  Richard  was  defeated  and  slain,  22d  August,  1485. 
By  his  death  the  race  of  the  Plantagenet  kings  became  extinct, 
after  having  been  in  possession  of  the  crov.n  330  years.  Thus 
also  ended  the  contest  betwixt  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
which  had  lasted  for  thirty  years,  and  hi  which  above  100,01)0 
men  are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives. 

HENRY  VII.  was  grandson  to  Owen  T'ador,  -who  married 
Catherine,  the  widow  of  Henry  V.  He  was  descended  from  the 
house  of  Lancaster  by  his  mother.  But  his  title  to  the  crown 
was  not  without  exception.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  to 
Edward  IV.,  and  thus  united  the  right  of  the  house  of  York  to 
his  own.  Henry  was  a  wise  prince,  but  jealous  of  his  autho- 
rity. He  humbled  the  power  of  the  barons,  and  made  many 
useful  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  and  for  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  his  people.  His  tranquillity  was  for 
several  years  disturbed  by  two  impostors  set  up  by  his  enemies, 
Lambert  Simnel,  who  personated  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  to 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  whom  Henry  had  confined  in  the  Tower ; 
and  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  pretended  to  be  the  Duke  of  York, 
brother  to  Edward  V.    They  both  fell  into  Henry's  power. 

Simnel 
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Simnel  continued  to  enjoy  a  mean  employment  in  the  king's 
service  during  his  life  ;  and  Warbeck  attempting  to  make  his 
escape  from  the  Tower  with  the  innocent  Earl  of  Warwick, 
they  were  both  put  to  death. 

Arthur,  the  king's  eldest  son,  espoused  Catherine  of  Arra- 
gon,  sister  to  Charles  V,,  who  brought  him  a  great  dowry  ;  and 
he  dying  in  a  short  time,  she  was,  by  a  dispensation  from  the 
pope,  given  to  Henry  his  brother.  Margaret,  the  king's  eldest 
daughter,  was  married  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland.  The  chief 
weakness  of  Henry  was  his  too  great  love  of  money,  which  led 
him  to  do  many  arbitrary  things.  Epsom  and  Diullei/  were  the 
instruments  of  his  exactions.  When  he  died,  a.  d.  1509,  he 
left  in  his  treasury  1,800,000/.  an  immense  sum  for  those  times. 
His  parsimony  is  thought  to  have  prevented  his  becoming  mas- 
ter of  the  West  Indies,  as  Columlms  offered  his  services  to  him 
before  he  applied  to  the  court  of  Spain.  Henry  however  made 
amends,  by  encouraging  Sebastian  Cabot,  a  native  of  Bristol, 
who  discovered  tlie  main  land  of  North  America,  1498. 

HENRY  Vlll.,  aged  eighteen,  began  his  reign  with  promis- 
ing appearances,  but  proved  in  the  end  a  capricious  and  cruel 
tyrant.  He  dissipated  the  treasures  amassed  by  his  father  with  a 
foolish  profusioii.  Epsom  and  Dudley  were  executed  to  gratify 
the  people.  During  the  greatest  part  of  his  reign,  Henry  was 
directed  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  gained  his  favour  by  the 
meanest  compliances,  but  behaved  to  others  Math  the  most 
arrogant  haughtiness.  Ambitious  of  becoming  pope,  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  king  to  take  part  in  the  Mars  on  the  continent, 
as  suited  his  own  aspiring  vicMS,  or  gratified  his  resentment, 
without  an}'^  regard  to  the  interests  of  his  country.  While 
Henry  was  absent  on  an  expedition  against  France,  in  which 
he  gained  a  victory  in  M'hat  was  called  the  battle  of  the  Spurs, 
from  the  rapidity  of  the  enemy's  flight,  the  Scots,  making  an 
inroad  on  the  borders,  were  defeated  by  the  Earl  of  Surry  at 
FloddcUy  and  their  king,  James  IV.,  slain  M'ith  the  flower  of 
the  Scotch  nobility,  9th  September,  1513. 

The  Reformation  having  begun  in  Germany  by  Martin 
Luther,  1518,  Henry  wrote  a  book  against  him,  on  which  ac- 
count he  received  from  Pope  Leo  X.  the  title  of  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  1521. 

Henry  falling  in  love  M-ith  Anne  Bullen,  one  of  the  maids  of 
honour  to  the  queen,  began  to  express  scruples  about  the  law- 
fulness of  his  marriage,  and  therefore  applied  to  Pope  Clement 
VII.  for  a  divorce.  The  delays  he  met  with  in  this  process 
for  six  years  occasioned  the  fall  of  Wolsej^,  who,  being  stripped 
of  his  immense  power  and  possessions,  died  of  grief,  1530.  At 

last 
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last  the  divorce  being  finally  refused  him,  from  fear  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.,  Catherine's  brother,  Henry  resolved  to  sepa- 
rate himself  altogether  from  the  church  of  Rome.  His  mar- 
riage with  Catherine  was  dissolved,  and  that  with  xVnne  Bullen 
confirmed  by  Cranmer,  who  was  made  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury for  his  services  in  this  affair,  1533.  Hereupon  Henry, 
being  excommunicated  by  tlie  pope,  by  an  act  of  parliament 
abolished  the  papal  power  in  England,  and  suppressed  all  the 
monasteries,  to  the  number  of  645,  together  with  the  colleges 
and  religious  houses  ;  by  which  means  great  revenues  were 
procured,  but  at  the  same  time  many  persons  were  reduced  to 
poverty.  The  king  being  declared  head  of  the  church,  drew 
up  a  certain  form  of  belief  in  six  articles,  called  the  Bloodi/ 
Statute,  filled  with  various  inconsistencies,  which  all  were 
required  to  embrace ;  and  such  as  refused,  whether  Papists 
or  Lutherans,  were  committed  to  the  flames.  Many  of  both 
descriptions  suffered. 

Anne  Bullen,  having  lost  the  king's  affections,  was  upon  a 
slight  pretence  condemned  and  executed.  May  11),  1536. 
Her  daughter  Elizabeth  was  declared  incapable  of  iidieriting 
the  crown,  as  Mary  the  daughter  of  Catherine  had  been  before. 
The  very  next  day  after  the  execution,  Henry  married  Jane 
Seymour,  who  died  the  year  following,  after  having  been 
delivered  of  a  son  called  Edward.  His  next  wife  was  Anne 
of  Cleves,  whom,  on  account  of  dislike,  he  soon  dismissed ; 
and  then  married  Catherine  Howard,  niece  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who,  being  convicted  of  criminal  conduct  before 
marriage,  Mas  beheaded,  with  several  of  her  relations.  His 
last  wife  was  Catherine  Parr,  a  widow,  who  narrowly  escaped 
being  brought  to  the  stake,  for  her  religious  opinions. 
Henry's  cruelty  increased  with  his  years.  Fcav  days  passed 
without  some  dreadful  execution.  The  brave  Earl  of  Surry 
was  put  to  death  wdthout  a  crime  being  proved  against  him  ; 
and  his  father  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  to  have  suffered  on 
the  next  day,  but  was  saved  by  Henry's  own  death,  who  died 
of  corpulence,  and  an  ulcer  in  his  leg,  28th  January,  1547. 

In  this  reign  the  Bible  was  first  printed  in  English ;  Wales 
was  united  M'ith  England  ;  Ireland  was  created  a  kingdom  j 
and  Henry  took  the  title  of  Ki)ig  of  Ireland. 

EDWARD  VI.  was  nine  years  old  wlien  his  father  died. 
His  uncle,  Edward  Seymour  Earl  of  Hertford,  created  Duke 
of  Somerset,  was  made  Protector  ;  who,  by  the  assistance  of 
Cranmer,  completed  the  reformation  in  religion  ;  not  however 
without  several  insurrections.  Having  marched  into  Scot- 
land, 
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land,  to  compel  the  Scots  to  give  their  young  queen,  Marj'^,  in 
marriage  to  Edward,  he  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter 
in  the  battle  of  Pinkey,  and  with  little  loss  on  his  own  side. 
He  was  prevented  from  improving  his  victory,  by  factions 
raised  against  him  by  his  enemies  at  home.  At  the  head  of 
these  was  his  own  brother,  the  Lord  Admiral,  who  was  tried 
for  his  crimes,  and  beheaded,  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of 
Dudley  Earl  of  Warwick,  afterwards  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land^ by  Avhose  machinations,  some  time  after,  the  Protector 
himself  was  first  divested  of  his  power,  and  then  beheaded 
1551.  Northumberland  being  thus  placed  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  having  married  his  son  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  (niece  to 
Henry  VIII.  by  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  his  youngest  sister, 
first  married  to  Louis  XII.  of  France,)  a  young  lady  aged 
sixteen,  of  surprising  accomplishments,  prevailed  on  Edward 
to  make  a  will,  settling  the  succession  on  her,  in  preference 
to  his  own  sisters  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  Edward  died  of  a 
consumption,  6th  of  July,  1553,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
reign.  He  is  said  to  have  discovered  amiable  dispositions, 
and  to  have  made  surprising  progress  in  learning  for  his  age. 
Northumberland  caused  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  be  proclaimed 
queen  much  against  her  own  inclination.  But  the  people 
rose  in  different  parts,  in  favour  of  the  rightful  heir,  and 
Northumbei'land  was  deserted  by  his  own  soldiers. 

MARY  was  declared  queen  with  the  general  concurrence  of 
the  people.  Northiunberland  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  were 
beheaded,  and,  what  moved  particular  compassion.  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  and  her  husband  Lord  Guildford  Dudley. 

Mary  had  promised  to  her  adherents  to  leave  religion  as  she 
found  it.  But  she  soon  violated  her  promise.  Popery  was 
restored,  and  the  laws  against  heretics  renewed.  Such  as  did 
not  comply  with  this  change  were  committed  to  the  flames. 
Hooper  bishop  of  Gloucester,  Ridley  bishop  of  London,  Lati- 
mer bishop  of  Worcester,  Cranmer  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Rogers,  Saunders,  and  Taylor,  eminent  clergymen,  with  many 
others,  suffered  with  astonishing  fortitude.  Gardiner  bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  Bonner  bishop  of  London,  were  the  chief 
pi-omoters  of  these  sanguinary  measures.  Cardinal  Pole,  the 
pope's  legate,  and  nearly  related  to  the  queen,  was  against 
them. 

Mary  espoused  Philip  King  of  Spain,  as  furious  a  bigot  as 
herself,  who  engaged  her  in  a  war  with  France,  in  which 
Calais  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Guise.  Grief  at  this  loss, 
and  other  mortifications,  shortened  the  queen's  life.      She 
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died  of  a  dropsy^  17th  November,  1558,  in  the  forty-third 
year  of  her  age.  Weakness  and  bigotry  were  the  causes  of 
her  cruelty. 

ELIZABETH  was  twenty-five  years  old  w^hen  she  suc- 
ceeded her  sister.  She  was  possessed  of  surprising  abilities 
and  greatness  of  mind,  but  naturally  arbitrary  and  severe ; 
not  amiable  as  a  woman,  but  illustrious  as  a  queen.  She  was 
particularly  remarkable  for  disguising  her  own  sentiments. 
During  the  former  reign  she  had  been  confined  on  account  of 
her  religion,  and  was  in  danger  of  suffering  for  it.  While  in 
prison,  she  improved  herself,  by  studying  the  languages  and 
sciences.  When  raised  to  the  throne,  she  restored  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  established  that  form  of  worship 
which  is  still  retained  in  the  church  of  England.  Philip  of 
Spain,  her  sister's  husband,  asked  her  in  marriage,  but  was 
rejected.  Various  other  matches  were  afterwards  proposed 
to  her,  none  of  which  she  ever  chose  to  accept.  Elizabeth 
was  chiefly  distinguished  by  her  political  sagacity  and  dis- 
cernment, which  enabled  her  to  surmount  the  many  difficul- 
ties with  which,  upon  her  accession  to  the  throne,  she  was 
surrounded.  She  assisted  the  Protestants  in  Germany  and 
France,  aided  the  Dutch  in  their  revolt  against  Philip,  and, 
by  fomenting  the  troubles  in  Scotland,  obtained  the  asceiul- 
ency  in  the  direction  of  affairs  in  that  country.  In  short, 
during  the  whole  of  her  glorious  reign,  she  may  be  said  to 
have  maintained  the  balance  of  Europe.  She  was  fortunate 
in  the  choice  of  her  ministers,  Cecil  and  Walsingham  ;  but 
not  so  in  her  favourites,  Dudley,  created  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  Devereux  Earl  of  Essex.  Although  not  handsome,  she 
was  vain  of  her  person,  and  fond  of  flattery.  Her  memory 
is  chiefly  tarnished  by  her  cruel  and  unjust  treatment  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  -,  Avho,  having  fled  to  her  for  protection, 
was  confined  to  prison  for  eighteen  years,  and  then  beheaded 
upon  a  charge  of  being  concerned  in  Babington's  conspiracy, 
which  was  formed  chiefly  to  procure  her  freedom,  1587- 

Philip  having  long  determined  to  invade  England  with  his 
whole  force,  in  1588  sent  against  it  a  powerful  armament, 
called  the  Invincihle  Armada,  Avhich,  being  defeated  by  the 
English  fleet  under  Lord  Howard  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  was 
afterwards  overtaken  by  a  storm,  so  that  few  of  the  Spanish 
ships  recovered  their  ports. 

Some  years  after,  Howard  and  Essex,  being  sent  on  an 
expedition  against  Spain,  took  and  plundered  the  city  of 
Cadiz,  burning  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  1596. 

The 
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The  Irish,  havhig  rebelled  under  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  were 
subdued  by  Lord  Montjoy,  1603. 

Elizabeth  died  24th  March,  1603,  of  a  deep  melancholy, 
occasioned,  it  is  said,  by  remorse  for  the  death  of  Essex,  who 
had  been  executed  for  treason.  With  her  ended  the  house 
of  Tudor. 

In  this  reign  the  East  India  Company  was  first  established  ; 
Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Cavendish  sailed  round  the  globe ; 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh^  at  his  own  expense,  settled  a  colony 
in  Virginia. 

At  this  time  flourished  the  poets  Shakspeare  and  Spenser  ; 
and  also  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  the  father  of  modeini 
or  experimental  philosophy. 

JAMES  I,  and  VI.  of  Scotland,  descended  from  3Iargaref, 
daughter  to  Henry  VII.,  succeeded.  He  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  Great  Britain.  He  attempted  to  unite  the  two 
kingdoms  together,  but  without  success,  owing  to  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  English.  A  plot  was  formed  by  some  papists  to 
blow  up  the  king  and  parliament,  called  the  Gunpowder 
plot,  but  it  was  happily  discovered,  Nov.  5,  1605. 

James  maintained  peace  with  his  neighbours  dui'ing  the 
whole  of  his  reign.  The  kingdom  continued  to  increase  in 
trade  and  opulence.  A  spirit  of  freedom  began  to  be  ditfused 
among  all  ranks,  especially  among  those  who  did  not  conform 
to  the  church  of  England,  called  Dissenters,  or  Puritans. 
James  entertained  high  notions  of  his  prerogative  or  regal 
authority,  and  often  harangued  his  parliament  on  this  topic  : 
but  they  were  not  disposed  tamely  to  yield  to  his  pretensions. 
Hence  arose  continual  jarrings  between  them.  James's  affect- 
ation of  learning  rendered  him  the  object  of  ridicule ;  and 
his  partiality  to  favourites,  whom  he  chose  for  the  most 
frivolous  accomplishments,  exposed  him  to  contempt.  His 
first  favourite  was  Robert  Carr,  created  Earl  of  Somerset ; 
and  after  him  George  Filliers  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Being  disappointed  in  his  scheme  of  matching  his  son 
Charles  to  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  he  agreed  to  his  marrying 
Henrietta  of  France,  whom  Charles  had  privately  seen,  in  his 
romantic  expedition  to  Spain  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Elizabeth,  the  king's  eldest  daughter,  was  married  to  the 
elector  palatine,  who,  being  elected  King  of  Bohemia,  was, 
by  the  house  of  Austria,  not  only  expelled  from  thence,  but 
also  from  his  hereditary  dominions.  vSOPHIA,  their  daugh- 
tei',  married  the  Duke  of  Hanover  ;  from  whom  our  present 
royal  family  is  descended.     James  was  much  blamed  for  not 
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affording  more  effectual  assistance  to  his  son-in-law.  He  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  improvement  of  Ireland,  and  hence 
by  some  is  styled  the  Irish  Legislator.  James  died  27th 
Maixh  1625,  aged  fifty-nine  years. 

CHARLES  I.  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  favourable  circum- 
stances. But  being  impressed  by  his  father  with  a  high  sense 
of  his  hereditary  or  indefeasihle  right,  as  it  was  called,  and 
wanting  to  rule  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  he  lost  the  affections 
of  his  subjects.  The  parliament  refusing  to  grant  him  sup- 
plies, he  extorted  money  from  the  people  by  force,  under  the 
name  of  loans  or  benevolences,  monopolies,  tonnage,  and 
poundage,  or  a  tax  upon  merchandise,  s/iip-monet/,  &c. 
Such  as  refused  were  imprisoned,  or  otherwise  punished. 
John  Hampden,  a  private  gentleman,  unwilling  to  submit  to 
a  tax  not  authorized  by  parliament,  being  rated  for  ship- 
money  only  at  twenty  shillings,  brought  his  cause  before  the 
court  of  exchequer,  where  it  was  tried  with  great  solemnity ; 
but  he  was  cast.  Buckingham,  who  had  advised  these  mea- 
sures, was  assassinated  at  Portsmouth  by  one  Felton,  an 
Irish  officer,  from  a  private  grudge,  as  he  was  about  to 
embark  on  an  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  in  1628. 

After  this,  Charles  was  chiefly  swayed  by  the  advice  of 
Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Tlionias  IFentworth, 
Earl  of  Stafford.  His  attempting  to  introduce  the  English 
liturgy  into  Scotland  excited  that  nation  to  rebel,  1637.  The 
Scots  forming  an  association,  called  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  raised  an  army  for  their  defence  under  General 
Leslie.  Charles  marched  against  them ;  but  finding  his 
troops  not  disposed  to  fight,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Scots,  and  returned  to  England,  Aug.  1,  1638. 

This  treaty  was  not  long  observed.  The  Scots,  stimulated 
by  the  malecontents  in  England,  again  took  up  arms.  Charles 
therefore  prepared  for  war.  In  order  to  raise  money,  several 
arbitrary  taxes  were  exacted  with  great  severity ;  but  these 
proving  insufficient,  Ciiarles  was  prevailed  on  to  call  a  parlia- 
ment, eleven  years  after  he  had  discontinued  it ;  but  the 
comuions  not  complying  with  his  requests,  he  suddenly  dis- 
solved it.  His  necessities  however  increasing,  by  the  Scots 
invading  England,  and  seizing  on  Newcastle  and  other  places, 
he  was  again  obliged  to  assemble  the  parliament.  It  met 
Nov.  I,  1640,  and  from  its  long  continuance  was  called  the 
Long  Parliajnent.  The  commons  began  with  petitioning 
for  a  redress  of  grievances,  which  was  granted  them.  They 
then  proceeded  to  impeach  Stafford,  and  some  time  after 
Laud,  who  were  both  condemned  and  beheaded.     The  bishops 
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were  deprived  of  their  seats  in  the  house  of  peers.  The 
Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission  court*  were  abolished. 
The  king  going  to  Scotland,  August  1641,  was  attended  by  a 
committee  of  the  commons,  to  act  as  spies  on  his  conduct. 

The  Papists  in  Ireland,  thinking  this  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  revolt,  rose  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
massacred  a  great  number  of  the  Protestants. 

The  king  returned  from  Scotland  5th  November,  where  he 
had  made  every  reasonable  concession.  Having  discovered  a 
treasonable  correspondence  between  some  leading  members 
of  parliament  and  the  Scots,  he  gave  orders  to  impeach  Lord 
Kembolton,  and  five  commoners,  Pym,  Hampden,  Holies, 
Haslerig,  and  Strode;  and  next  day  came  to  the  house  of 
commons  to  seize  them  himself,  but  they  had  escaped  a  few 
minutes  before  his  entry.  Whereupon  a  proclamation  was 
issued  for  apprehending  them.  The  train-bands  of  the  city 
were  raised  for  their  protection ;  and  the  mob  became  so 
dangerous,  that  the  king  and  royal  family  were  obliged  to 
remove  from  London.  The  king,  now  sensible  of  his  rash- 
ness, sent  a  message  to  the  commons,  that  he  desisted  from 
his  proceedings  against  the  accused  members,  and  promised 
for  the  future  not  to  infringe  their  privileges.  But  all  offers 
of  satisfaction  were  rejected.  Soon  after  the  parliament 
made  a  requisition,  that  the  Tower  should  be  put  into  their 
hands,  and  that  Hull,  Portsmouth,  and  the  fleet,  should  be 
intrusted  to  persons  of  their  choosing.  Even  this,  although 
with  great  reluctance,  was  complied  with.  But  when  they 
next  demanded  that  a  militia  should  be  raised,  and  that  the 
parliament  should  have  the  nomination  of  the  officers,  the 
king  positively  refused  it.  This  put  an  end  to  all  further 
treaty,  and  both  sides  had  recourse  to  arms.  The  people 
were  divided  into  two  factions.  The  favourers  of  the  king 
were  called  Cavaliers,  t\\o&G  of  the  parliament,  Romid  Heads. 
The  war  was  carried  on  for  six  years  with  great  animosity, 
and  with  various  success.  The  generals  on  the  side  of  the 
parliament  were,  first,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester, and  Sir  TV.  Waller ;  after  them.  Lord  Fairfax,  his 
son  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  son  of 
a  private  gentleman  at  Huntingdon,  originally  intended  for 

*  These  two  courts  determined  in  a  discretionary  or  arbitrary  manner ;  the  first  in 
civil  affairs,  and  the  second  in  ecclesiastical.  The  Star  Chamber,  so  called  from  the 
ceiling  being  adorned  with  figures  of  Stars,  had  subsisted  from  time  immemorial  by 
the  common  law  of  the  land,  and  was  confirmed,  in  certain  cases,  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, in  1487.  See  Rapin,  foL  edit.  vol.  ii.  662.  n.  3.  The  court  oi  High  Commis- 
sion was  erected  by  Elizabeth,  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  at  the 
beginning  of  her  reign. 
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the  law,  who  had  some  years  before  attempted  to  leave  the 
kingdom  upon  a  principle  of  religion,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  king's  officers.  Under  the  king ;  his  nephews  Prince 
Rupert  and  Maurice,  sons  to  the  elector  palatine,  the  Earl 
of  Lindsey,  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  the  3Iarquis  of 
Neivcastle,  and  the  Marquis  of  3Iontrose  in  Scotland.  The 
king  first  erected  his  standard  at  Nottingham  ;  and  the  two 
armies  met  at  Edgehill  in  Warwickshire,  23d  October,  1642. 
Both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  In  the  first  campaign  the 
king  was  upon  the  whole  successful.  The  two  most  eminent 
men  on  each  side  fell,  LORD  FAULKLAND  and  JOHN 
HAMPDEN. 

During  the  winter,  the  king  summoned  a  parliament  at 
Oxford,  to  counteract  that  at  Westminster.  He  imprudently 
wasted  in  negotiation  the  time  which  he  ought  to  have 
employed  in  action.  The  courage  of  the  parliament  seemed 
to  increase  with  its  losses.  They  were  chiefly  animated  by  a 
spirit  of  religion.  The  Scots  were  invited  into  England  to 
their  assistance  ;  and  to  make  their  union  the  more  complete, 
the  English  parliament  took  the  solemn  league  and  covenant ; 
episcopacy  was  abolished,  and  the  presbyterian  form  esta- 
blished. About  this  time  arose  a  new  sect,  called  Independ- 
ents, who  disclaimed  all  dependence  on  the  civil  power  with 
respect  to  religious  matters. 

The  first  great  disaster  the  king  met  with  was  at  Marston- 
moor,  near  York,  under  Prince  Rupert,  where  ten  thousand 
of  his  men  were  slain,  July  3,  1644.  And  at  Nasebi/,  in 
Northamptonshire,  he  himself  in  person  was  completely 
defeated,  his  camp-equipage  and  papers  taken,  by  the  abilities 
of  Cromwell,  June  14,  1645.  This  determined  the  fate  of  the 
war.  The  king,  finding  it  impracticable  to  sustain  a  siege  at 
Oxford,  formed  the  fatal  resolution  of  leaving  that  place  in 
disguise,  and  giving  himself  up  to  the  Scots,  then  besieging 
Newark ;  who,  upon  payment  of  400,000/.  of  arrears,  delivered 
him  up  to  commissioners  appointed  by  parliament,  30th 
January,  1646,  and  returned  into  their  own  country.  The 
army  which  now,  by  the  arts  of  Cromwell,  consisted'  chiefly 
of  Independents,  obtained  possession  of  the  king's  person  by 
force  ;  and  having  excluded  from  parliament  such  members 
as  did  not  favour  their  views,  by  the  authority  of  those  who 
remained,  called  the  Rump  Parliament,  formally  tried  and 
condemned  the  king  to  death.  He  was  beheaded  at  Whitehall, 
30th  Janiiary,  1649. 

The  surviving  children  of  Charles  were,  Charles,  and  James 
Duke  of  York  ;  Mary,  espoused  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
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mother  to  William,  afterwards  King  of  England  ;  and  Henri- 
etta Maria,  married  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  daughter 
was  married  to  the  King  of  Sardinia.* 

COMMONWEALTH.  After  the  death  of  Charles,  the 
commons  voted  the  office  of  king  and  the  house  of  peers 
to  be  useless,  and  therefore  abolished  them.  The  Duke  of 
Hamilton  and  Lord  Capel,  who  had  levied  an  army  for  the 
relief  of  the  king,  and  had  been  defeated  near  Preston,  and 
taken  prisoners  by  Cromwell,  were  executed.  Cromwell  was 
sent  as  Lord  Lieutenant  into  L'eland,  where  the  Marquis  of 
Ormond,  having  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Papists  under 
O'Neil,  had  proclaimed  Charles  IL  Cromwell  soon  overran 
the  greatest  part  of  that  country,  putting  to  the  sword  every 
garrison  that  made  resistance.  On  this  account  he  slew  at 
Drogheda  to  the  number  of  three  thousand.  Charles  IL  being 
proclaimed  by  the  Scots  June  1G50,  the  parliament  recalled 
Cromwell  from  Ireland,  where  Ireton,  his  son-in-law,  and 
Ludlow,  were  left  to  complete  the  conquest  of  that  country. 
Cromwell  defeated  the  Scots  at  Dunbar  with  great  slaughter, 
3d  September,  1650.  Charles  having  advanced  into  England 
with  what  forces  he  could  collect,  Cromwell,  leaving  General 
Monk  to  finish  the  reduction  of  Scotland,  came  up  with  him 
at  Worcester,  and  gained  the  most  complete  victory  he  ever 
did,  3d  September,  1651.  Almost  the  whole  royal  army  was 
either  cut  to  pieces  or  taken  prisoners.  The  young  king, 
after  the  most  astonishing'  escapes,  and  after  enduring  the 
greatest  hardships  for  fortj'^-one  days,  at  last  got  safe  to 
France.  Cromwell  returned  in  triumph  to  London.  And 
thus  the  whole  British  dominions  were  brought  xmder  subjec- 
tion to  the  parliament,  which  now  was  composed  only  of  sixty 
or  seventy  obscure  and  illiterate  men. 

The  parliament  Avere  offended  with  the  Dutch  for  the  recep- 
tion they  gave  the  exiled  loyalists  ;  one  of  whom  had  assas- 
sinated their  envoy  Dorislaus,  for  having  been  among  the 
judges  who  condemned  the  late  king.  War  was  therefore 
declared  against  that  republic  ;  and  it  was  maintained  on  both 
sides  with  uncommon  vigour.  Seven  bloody  engagements 
were  fought  by  sea  in  little  more  than  the  compass  of  a.  year; 
in  the  last  of  which,  the  English,  under  Blake  and  Monk, 
gained  a  signal  victory.  Van  Troinp,  the  famous  admiral  of 
the  Dutch,  was  slain.  Cromwell,  perceiving  that  the  parlia- 
ment Avanted  to  abridge  his  authority,  went  to  the  house ; 

*  Also  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  soon  died  of  grief,  as  was  supposed  for  the 
fate  of  her  father ;  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  died  ia  1660,  after  the  restora- 
tion of  his  brother  Charles  11. 
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and  having  turned  out  the  members  by  force,  ordered  the 
doors  to  be  locked,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  20th 
April,  1653. 

CROMWELL,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  was  created  Lord 
Protector  by  his  council  of  officers,  and  henceforth  ruled  with 
absolute  authority.  He  chose  a  parliament  from  the  meanest 
of  the  people,  which,  from  the  name  of  one  of  its  members. 
Praise  God  Barehones,  was  called  Barehones  parliament. 
But  they  soon  resigned  their  power  into  the  Protector's  hands, 
who  appointed  another  in  their  place.  Scotland  was  united 
to  England  as  a  conquered  province,  and  Monk  sent  to 
govern  it. 

Cromwell  gave  peace  to  the  Dutch  on  equitable  terms. 
War  being  declared  against  Spain,  Blake  carried  the  terror  of 
the  English  name  over  the  whole  Mediterranean.  Admirals 
Pen  and  Venables  were  sent  against  Hispaniola ;  but  failing 
in  that  enterprise,  they  took  Jamaica.  On  their  return  they 
were  imprisoned  for  misconduct.  Cromwell  wished  to  be 
made  king ;  but  apprehending  the  danger  of  it,  declined  the 
crown  when  offered  to  him  by  his  parliament  Many  con- 
spiracies were  formed  against  his  life,  whicii,  with  wonderful 
sagacit)^,  he  detected  and  suppressed.  But  still  he  found 
himself  unhappy;  and  he  passed  the  end  of  his  days  in  anguish 
and  terror.  He  died  3d  September,  1658,  the  anniversary 
day  of  some  of  his  greatest  successes.  Richard,  his  son,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him  ;  but  wanting  his  father's  abilities, 
he  was  soon  obliged  by  the  officers  to  resign  his  power,  and 
afterwards  lived  in  retirement  to  a  good  old  age.  The 
officers  restored  the  Rump  parliament ;  but  finding  it 
unmanageable,  they  again  dissolved  it,  and  chose  General 
Lambert  as  their  leader.  In  the  mean  time  MONK,  in  Scot- 
land, with  the  concurrence  of  Fairfax  and  others  in  England, 
having  expressed  a  disappi*obation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
officers,  the  nation  seemed  to  be  threatened  with  a  return  of 
former  convulsions.  But  by  the  artful  management  of  Monk, 
who  led  his  forces  to  London,  a  free  parliament  was  called, 
which  restored  the  king,  1st  May,  1660. 

CHARLES  n.  returned  to  London  29th  May,  being  his 
birthday,  aged  thirty.  He  behaved  at  first  with  great  mode- 
ration, and  was  chiefly  directed  by  the  counsel  of  Hyde  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  the  chancellor,  whose  daughter  the  Duke  of 
York  had  married  ;  but  his  indolence  and  love  of  pleasure 
afterwards  led  him  to  intrust  the  management  of  affairs  to 
unworthy  ministers.  These  were  called  the  Cabal,  from  the 
initials   of  their   names,    Clifford,  Ashly,  afterwards  Lord 
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/Shaftesburt/,  Buckingliamj  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale. 
Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  loyalists,  who  had  lost  their 
all  in  the  king's  cause.  An  act  of  indemnity  was  published, 
in  which  the  regicides,  as  they  were  called,  or  those  who  had 
condemned  the  late  king,  were  excepted.  Ten  of  them  were 
executed.  Episcopacy  was  restored  ;  and  those  who  did  not 
conform,  were  deprived  of  their  livings,  to  the  number  of 
2000,  24th  August,  1662.  The  king  married  the  Infanta  of 
Portugal,  chiefly  on  account  of  her  great  fortune.  He  had 
no  children  by  her.  A  war  was  undertaken  against  the 
Dutch,  which,  after  much  bloodshed  on  both  sides,  was  con- 
cluded by  the  peace  of  Sr<'(/«.  The  chief  admirals  on  the  side 
of  the  English  were,  the  Duke  of  York,  Prince  Rupert, 
Montague,  and  Monk,  now  created  Duke  of  Albermarle  ;  of 
the  Dutch,  De  Ruyter  and  Tromp.  About  this  time,  a 
plague  raged  through  the  nation.  At  London  it  was  succeeded 
by  a  fire,  which  reduced  a  great  part  of  that  city  to  ashes, 
2d  September,  1666. 

Although  the  parliament  were  more  liberal  in  granting 
money  to  Charles  than  to  any  of  his  predecessors,  yet  his 
prodigality  and  dissipation  always  involved  him  in  difficulties. 
This  made  him  submit  to  receive  a  pension  from  the  court  of 
France,  who  drew  him  in,  without  any  just  cause,  to  engage 
in  a  fresh  war  against  the  Dutch,  which  had  nigh  proved  fatal 
to  that  republic,  in  16/2.  This  raised  great  murmurs  through 
the  nation,  and  destroyed  all  confidence  between  the  king  and 
his  parliament.  An  attempt  Avas  made  to  exclude  the  Duke 
of  York,  as  being  a  Papist,  from  the  succession.  To  forward 
this  scheme,  one  Titus  Gates,  a  worthless  man,  gave,  as  it  is 
supposed,  a  forged  account  of  a  conspiracy  formed  by  the 
Jesuits  to  murder  the  king,  and  introduce  Popery,  afterwards 
called  the  Popish  p)lot.  In  consequence  of  which.  Lord 
Stafford,  and  several  others,  were  executed,  professing  their 
innocence  to  the  last.  Another  plot  was  soon  after  hatched, 
to  covmteract  the  former,  called  the  Meal-tuh  plot.  The 
torrent  against  Popery  ran  so  high,  that  the  Duke  of  York 
was  obliged  to  retire  beyond  seas  in  1679.  This  ferment  was 
thought  to  be  excited  by  the  arts  of  Lord  Sliafteshnry,  who 
had  been  dismissed  from  his  office  at  court,  and  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  natural  son  to  the  king.  At  last  Charles, 
offended  with  the  violence  of  the  commons,  dissolved  the 
parliament,  which  for  that  time  was  held  at  Oxford,  with 
a  fixed  resolution  never  to  call  another,  28th  March,  1681. 
The  Duke  of  York  was  recalled,  and  sent  as  his  majesty's 
high  commissioner  to  hold  a  parliament  in  Scotland.     From 
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this  time  Charles  ruled  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  fining 
and  imprisoning  such  as  he  thought  most  A-iolent  in  their 
opposition.  The  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resist- 
ance was  every  where  publicly  maintained.  Various  schemes 
in  defence  of  freedom  were  formed.  A  conspiracy  was 
detected^  in  which  some  of  the  most  illustrious  persons  in  the 
kingdom  were  concerned,  called  the  llye-house  plotj  from  a 
house  on  the  road  to  Newmarket,  which  belonged  to  one  of 
the  conspirators,  where  some  of  them  proposed  to  assassinate 
the  king.  Among  others  Lord  Russel  iix\&  Algernon  Sidney ^ 
both  illustrious  for  their  virtues,  were  condemned  and 
executed  on  very  defective  evidence,  in  1684.  The  king  died 
6th  February,  1685. 

JAMES  II.  had  been  bred  a  Papist  by  his  mother  from  his 
infancy,  and  was  strongly  bigoted  to  his  principles.  He 
promised,  however,  in  parliament,  to  maintain  the  established 
religion.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  having  landed  in  the 
west  of  England,  was  proclaimed  king  by  his  followers  ;  but 
being  defeated  at  Sedgemoor,  near  Bridgewater,  he  was  after- 
wards taken  and  beheaded.  The  Earl  of  Argyle,  his  friend, 
shared  the  same  fate  in  Scotland.  The  king's  troops,  under 
Colonel  Kirke,  exercised  great  cruelties  against  the  rebels ; 
and  Judge  Jeffreys,  who  Avas  sent  to  try  the  delinquents, 
still  greater.  After  this  the  king  used  every  method  in  his 
power  to  introduce  Popery.  For  v/hich  purpose  the  most 
arbitrary  measures  were  pursued.  James  was  directed  chiefly 
by  the  advice  of  one  Peters,  a  Jesuit  and  a  furious  bigot. 
Seven  of  the  bishops  having  refused  to  read,  after  divine 
service,  a  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  for 
suspending  the  penal  laws  against  non-conformists,  were  sent 
to  the  Tower.  Being  brought  to  their  trial  in  Westminster- 
hall,  they  were  acquitted  by  their  jury,  which  occasioned 
incredible  joy,  30th  June,  1688.  In  this  situation  of  affairs, 
people  turned  their  eyes  on  William  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
had  married  Mary,  the  king's  eldest  daughter.  He  landed 
at  Torbay,  5th  November,  1688,  with  about  13,000  men  ;  but 
such  was  the  terror  of  Jetfreys's  executions  in  those  parts, 
that  at  first  very  few  joined  him.  Having  remained  for 
several  days  at  Exeter,  he  began  to  despair  of  success,  when 
he  was  joined  by  several  persons  of  distinction,  and  the  whole 
country  soon  after  flocked  to  his  standard.  Among  the  rest, 
the  Princess  Anne,  the  king's  favourite  daughter,  and  her 
husband.  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  went  over  to  him. 
The  king,  deserted  by  all,  sent  his  queen  and  young  son  to 
France,  whither  he  himself  soon  after  repaired. 

James 
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James  having  thus  deserted  the  throne,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange  were  declared  by  parliament  joint  sove- 
reigns, 13th  February,  1689.  This  is  called  the  REVO- 
LUTION. 

WILLIAM  III.  and  MARY  were  likewise  acknowledged  in 
Scotland,  where  episcopacy  was  abolished,  and  presbytery 
restored.  The  greatest  part  of  Ireland,  consisting  of  Roman 
Catholics,  adhered  to  King  James.  A  small  party  of  Protest- 
ants, animated  by  Walker,  their  minister,  defended  Lon- 
donderry against  his  forces,  with  wonderful  bravery,  for 
above  three  months,  and  obliged  them  to  raise  the  siege, 
after  the  loss  of  9000  men.  James  having  received  some 
troops  from  France,  landed  at  Kinsale  in  Ireland,  22d  May, 
1689,  and  was  received  at  Dublin  with  great  joy,  but  he  was 
defeated  by  William,  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  1st  July, 
1690;  -whereupon  he  again  embarked  for  France.  His  friends 
were  a  second  time  defeated  by  General  Ginklc,  in  a  bloody 
battle  at  Aughrim,  13th  July,  1691.  By  the  reduction  of 
Limerick,  about  three  months  after,  the  conquest  of  Ireland 
was  completed.  A  general  amnesty  and  liberty  of  conscience 
was  granted  to  the  Irish.  The  hopes  of  James  of  recovering 
his  crown  were  entirely  annihilated  by  the  defeat  of  the 
French  fleet  under  Tourville,  by  Admiral  Unsscl,  19th  July, 
1692,  at  Cape  la  Hogue.  The  French  admiral's  ship,  the 
Mising  Sun,  and  several  others,  were  burnt  within  sight  of 
King  James,  and  of  the  army  Avhich  was  assembled  to  make 
a  descent  upon  England.  This  unfortunate  prince  died  at  St. 
Germain's  in  France,  6th  September,  1701,  aged  sixty-eight. 
King  William  died  not  long  after,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
aged  fifty-two,  8th  March,  1702.  His  queen,  Mary,  had  died 
of  the  small-pox,  28th  December,  1694,  without  children. 
Her  sister  Anne  succeeded. 

The  great  object  of  William's  ambition,  during  the  whole 
of  his  life,  was  to  humble  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France. 
Just  before  his  death,  he  had  formed  an  alliance  for  that  pur- 
pose. For  most  part  of  his  reign  he  was  engaged  in  disputes 
with  his  parliament.  He  enjoyed  more  absolute  authority  in 
Holland  than  in  England  ;  so  that  it  was  not  without  reason 
he  was  called  Kirig  of  Holland  and  Stadtliolder  of  England. 

ANNE  carried  on  the  war  against  France  with  the  most 
splendid  success,  by  means  of  her  general  the  famous  DUKE 
of  MARLBOROUGH,  who  defeated  the  enemy  in  various 
engagements,  took  many  of  their  strongest  towns,  and  brought 
Louis  XIV.  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  In  conjunction  with  Prince 
Eugene,  general  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany^  he  gained  a 

complete 
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complete  victory  over  the  French  and  Bavarians,  under 
Marshals  Tallard  and  Marsin,  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  at 
Hochstet  or  Blenheim,  on  the  Danube,  13th  August,  1704. 
About  20,000  of  the  enemy  were  slain  j  Tallard  and  above 
13,000  were  taken  prisoners. 

The  same  year,  24th  July,  Gihraltar  was  taken  by  the 
English  fleet  under  Sir  Geoi'S,'e  Rook. 

In  the  year  1706,  12th  May,  Marlborough  defeated  the 
French  and  Bavarians  under  Marshal  Villeroi  and  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  at  Ramillies  in  Flanders,  nearly  with  as  great  loss 
as  at  Blenheim.  This  year  the  union  between  England  and 
Scotland  was  effected,  22d  July. 

Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  defeated  the  French 
imder  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  at  Oudenarde,  11th  July,  1708, 
which  was  followed  by  the  siege  and  reduction  of  Lisle,  one 
of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe ;  and  at  Malphiqiiet,  or 
Blareignies,  near  Mons,  under  Marshals  Villars  and  Boufflers, 
11th  September,  1709,  with  vast  slaugliter  on  both  sides,  but 
chiefly  on  that  of  the  English  and  their  allies. 

After  so  many  defeats,  the  King  of  France  began  to  be 
afraid  for  his  capital. 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  having  lost  the  favour  of  the 
queen,  by  the  art  of  one  Mrs.  Mashani,  who  had  been  in- 
troduced at  court  by  the  duchess  ;  and  the  chief  direction  of 
public  affairs  being  intrusted  to  liohert  Hurley,  created  Earl 
of  Oxford,  and  to  *S7.  John  Lord  Bolinghroke,  the  command 
of  the  army  was  taken  from  Marlborough,  and  gi\en  to  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  1st  January,  1712.  A  peace  was  concluded 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  4th  Februaiy,  1713.  The  queen 
died,  1st  August,  1714,  aged  fifty.  With  her  ended  the  line 
of  the  Stuarts,  after  having  swayed  the  sceptre  of  England 
a  hundred  and  eleven  years,  from  the  accession  of  James  1. 
1603  ;  and  that  of  Scotland,  three  hundred  and  forty-three 
years,  from  the  accession  of  Robert  II.  lo7J. 

GEORGE  I.,  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Elector  of  Hanover, 
succeeded  in  right  of  his  mother  SOPHIA,  daughter  to 
the  elector  palatine,  on  whom  the  crown  had  been  settled 
by  several  acts  of  parliament,  as  being  the  next  Protestant 
heir. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  king's  reign,  was  the 
dismissal  of  the  Tories,  and  the  readmission  of  the  Whigs 
into  power.  The  peace  of  the  realm  was  disturbed  in  1715 
by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Pretender,  to 
recover  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  His  forces  were 
routed  at   Preston  Pans  ;   and   the  Earls  of  Derwentwater 

and 
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and  Kenmuir  were  beheaded  on  Tower-hill.  George  I. 
died  11th  June,  1727^  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
GEORGE  II. 

The  Whigs  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  kept  the  management 
of  affairs  until  the  year  1 745,  when,  upon  a  rebellion  in  Scot- 
land in  favour  of  the  Stuarts,  their  opponents  came  into  office. 
CHARLES  EDWARD,  the  young  Pretender,  having  landed 
in  Scotland,  proved  at  first  successful,  and  penetrated  even 
as  far  as  Derby :  but  here  want  of  unanimity  compelled  him 
to  retreat,  and  in  1746  he  was  totally  defeated  by  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  at  Culloden.  With  great  difficulty  he  escaped 
to  France ;  but  Lords  Lovat,  Kilmarnock,  and  Balmerino 
were  executed  on  Tower-hill. 

A  war  having  broke  out  with  France,  it  was  carried  on 
with  singular  vigour,  under  the  able  administration  of  the 
celebrated  WILLIAM  PITT,  Earl  of  Chatham.  Canada  was 
taken  from  the  French ;  their  army  was  defeated  at  Minden, 
and  their  fleet  in  Quiberon  bay  by  Admiral  Havt'ke.  Amidst 
these  successes,  George  II.  died  in  1760,  aged  seventy-seven, 
and  in  the  thirty-foiirth  year  of  his  reign.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  grandson  GEORGE  III. 

The  reign  of  this  prince  is  the  longest  and  the  most  eventful 
in  the  British  annals.     In  1774,   disturbances  broke  out  in 
North  America,  which  led  to  the  union  of  the  Thirteen  States 
to  throw  oif  the  yoke  of  England.  This  led  to  a  war,  in  which 
France,  Spain,  and  afterwards  Holland,  embraced  the  cause  of 
the   colonists.      Commanded   by   George    Washington,    the 
efforts  of  the  Americans  were  crowned  with  success.  Admiral 
Rodney  defeated  the  Fi-ench  fleet  under  Count  de  Grasse  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  1782 ;  General  Elliot  successfully  resisted 
the  attacks  of  the  French  and  Spaniards  against  Gibraltar,  in  a 
memorable  siege,  M-hich lasted  nearly  three  years.    But,  in  I7H3, 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  was 
solemnly  acknowledged  ;  and  a  general  peace  soon  followed. 
The  revolution  which  broke  out  in  France,  and  the  be- 
heading of  the  French  king  in  1793,  induced  England  to  join 
in  the  coalition  against  the  republican  government.   This  war 
presents   a  course  of  the  most  splendid  naval  and  military 
triumphs  to  be   found  in  the  British  annals.     Lord  Howe, 
June  1,  1794,  defeated  the  French  fleet ;  the  French  West- 
India  islands,  &c.  were   successively  captured ;   the  British 
empire  in  India  was  enlarged  and  consolidated  by  the  taking 
of  Seringapatam,  and  the  death  of  Tippoo  Saib.     Meanwhile 
the  Fi-ench  fleet  was  defeated  by  Lord  Bridport.     On  the 
1 4th  February,  1797,  Sir  John  Jervis  defeated  a  Spanish  fleet 

much 
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much  superior  in  number,  off  Cape  St.  Vincent :  whilst  the 
Dutch  fleet  was  totally  routed  by  Lord  Duncan  off  Camper- 
down,  October  11  of  the  same  year.  Thus  did  England 
continue  triumphant  at  sea,  while  the  French  armies  proved 
no  less  formidable  to  the  continental  powers  by  land. 

An  expedition  having  sailed  for  Egypt  under  the  command 
of  Buonaparte,  it  proved  successful ;  but  the  French  fleet  was 
annihilated  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir  by  Sir  Horatio  Nelson, 
August  1  and  2,  1/98.  The  following  year  an  attack  upon 
Holland,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  York,  proved 
abortive,  but  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel  was  captured.  At 
length  Mr.  Pitt  having  withdrawn  from  the  cabinet,  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  with  France,  at  Amiens,  March  27,  1802. 

War  broke  out  again  the  following  yeai*,  and,  Mr.  Pitt 
again  becoming  prime  minister,  hostilities  were  carried  on 
with  activity.  Contumed  success  attended  the  British  arms  in 
India.  A  new  coalition  was  formed  against  France.  Sir 
Robert  Calder  defeated  a  much  superior  French  fleet :  whilst, 
on  the  21st  October,  1805,  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets 
were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  no  less  than  twenty  ships  of 
the  line,  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  by  Lord  Nelson,  who,  unfortu- 
nately, fell  in  the  battle.  But  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
Austrians  and  Russians  by  Buonaparte  at  Austerlitz,  com- 
pelled them  to  sue  for  peace. 

In  1806,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  taken  from  the 
Dutch.  This  year  was  also  remarkable  for  the  death  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  ]\lr.  Fox.  The  Prussians  were  totally  over- 
thrown at  Jena  by  Buonaparte,  whilst  Copenhagen  and  the 
whole  Danish  fleet  were  captured  by  the  English.  In  1808, 
the  usurpation  of  the  crown  of  Spain  by  Buonaparte  for  his 
brother  Joseph,  produced  a  general  rising  of  the  Spaniards, 
who,  being  powerfully  supported  by  the  English,  eventually 
expelled  the  invaders.  The  expedition  of  Sir  John  Moore 
into  Spain  proved  unsuccessful,  and  he  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Corunna,  where  the  British  force  reembarked  in  1809.  But 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington, 
having  expelled  the  French  from  Portugal,  marched  into 
Spain.  He  defeated  the  French  at  Talavera :  and  though,  for 
a  time,  compelled  to  retire  to  his  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  near 
Lisbon,  he  again  invaded  Spain,  took  Badajoz  in  1812,  and 
defeated  the  French  at  Salamanca,  July  22  of  the  same  year. 

In  consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  George  III.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  appointed  regent  at  the  beginning  of 
1812. 

Meanwhile 
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Meanwhile  the  disastrous  expedition  of  Buonaparte  into 
Russia,  induced  the  continental  sovereigns  to  unite  once 
more,  and  to  throM'^  off  the  yoke  of  France,  for  which  pur- 
pose large  subsidies  were  granted  them  by  England.  At 
length  Buonaparte  being  totally  defeated  at  Leipsic,  he  was 
compelled  to  retire  into  France.  On  the  21st  of  June,  1813, 
Wellington  completely  routed  the  French  at  Vittoria;  and 
having  taken  Pampeluna,  St.  Sebastian,  &c.  he  at  length 
invaded  the  south,  \vhilst  the  allies  were  entering  the  north 
and  east  of  France.  The  capture  of  Paris,  March  31,  1814, 
having  occasioned  the  abdication  of  Buonaparte,  who  retired 
to  Elba,  put  an  end  to  the  war  :  but  ere  the  news  of  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  could  reach  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
a  bloody  battle  was  fought  near  Toulouse,  in  which  he  proved 
victorious,  April  11. — The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of 
Prussia  visited  England  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 

The  war  continuing  with  America,  Washington  was  taken 
and  burnt  by  the  English  ;  who  were,  however,  worsted  in 
several  places.  The  treaty  of  Ghent,  December  24,  put  an 
end  to  this  war. 

The  return  of  Buonaparte  to  Paris  in  1815,  again  disturbed 
the  peace  of  Europe  ;  but  his  signal  defeat  upon  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  June  18,  occasioned 
his  second  abdication,  his  surrender  to  the  English,  and  his 
subsequent  removal  to  St.  Helena,  where  he  died  in  1822. 
The  allies  entered  Paris  on  the  3d  of  July,  and  five  days  after 
Louis  XVIIl.  returned  to  the  Tuileries.  On  November  20, 
peace  was  signed  at  Paris  between  France  and  the  allies. 

The  year  1816  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  seditious  meet- 
ings in  Spa-fields,  and  the  subsequent  trial  and  acquittal  of 
Dr.  Watson,  Thistlewood,  and  others,  upon  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  with  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobourg  filled  the  nation  with  joy  ;  but  this 
joy  was  changed  into  heartfelt  grief  by  her  death,  which 
occurred  November  6,  181/,  after  giving  birth  to  a  still-born 
male  child. 

The  following  year,  and  in  the  same  month,  died  Charlotte, 
queen  of  George  III.  The  king  did  not  long  survive  her, 
djung  on  the  29th  January,  1820,  in  the  eighty-second  year 
of  his  age,  and  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  reign.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  present  majesty  GEORGE  IV.  whose  corona- 
tion took  place  July  1^^,  1821.  The  early  part  of  this  prince's 
reign  was  agitated  by  the  prosecution  of  his  queen,  Caroline 
of  Brunswick,  from  whom  he  had  been  long  separated,  upon 
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serious  charges  of  misconduct  during  her  residence  abroad. 
A  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  ^vas  proposed,  but  finally- 
abandoned  by  the  ministry.  The  Queen  died  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1822. 


SCOTLAND. 

Scotland  lies  between  54°  and  59^  north  latitude,  and  is 
about  300  miles  in  length,  and  from  50  to  150  in  breadth. 
It  is  separated  from  England  by  the  river  Tweed,  the  Teviot 
hills,  and  the  river  Esk.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  north 
and  south,  by  the  Frith  of  Forth.  It  is  divided  into  Highlands 
and  Lowlands. 


Divisions  o/ Scotland. 


S/iires, 

Sheriffdoms  and  other  Subdivisions. 

Caithness, 

Sutherland, 

r 

Sutherland  and  Strathnaver, 
Easter  and   \\  ester  iloss,  Isle  of"J 

Ross, 

{ 

Lewis,   Lochbroorn,    Redcastle,  > 
Ferrintosh,  Feriudonald,  <Scc.       J 

Cromartie, 

r 

A  small  shire, 

Aird,    Strathglass,    Sky,    Harries, "1 

Inverness, 

1 

Badenoch,  Lochabar,  and  Glen-  > 
morison,                                           J 

Nairn, 

Western  part  of  Murray, 

Elgin, 

Murray  and  Strathspey, 

Banff, 

{ 

Banff,  Strathdovern,  Boyne,  Enzy,  1 
&c.                                                 / 

Aberdeen, 

{ 

Marr,   Buchan,   Garioch,    Strath- J 
bogie,                                            1 

Kincardine, 

fleams, 

Forfar, 

Forfar,  Angus,                                 -j 
Perth,    Athol,    Gowry,    BreadalO 

r 

Perth, 

{ 

bane,Monteith,Stratlicrn,  Glen-  > 
shield,  Cvc.                                     J 

Kinross, 

Part  of  Fife,  a  small  shire. 

Fife, 

Fife, 

Clackmannan, 

A  small  shire. 

Stirling, 

Stirling, 

Linlithgow, 

West  Lothian,                                 < 

Edinburgh, 

Mid  Lothian,                                   < 
East  Ix)thian, 

Haddington, 

Merse  or  Berwick, 

Merse,  Lauderdale, 

Roxburgh, 

Teviotdale,  Lidsdale,  Eusdale,        < 

Chief  Towns. 
Wick  and  Thurso, 
Dornoch,  Tongue. 

Tain,     Dingwall, 
trose. 

Cromartie. 


For- 


Inverness,  Fort  Augustus. 

Nairn. 

Elgin  and  Forres. 

Banff  and  Cullen. 

Old  and  New  Aberdeen, 
Peterhead,  Frasers- 
burgh,  etc. 

Bervy,  Stonehive. 

Dundee,  Arbroath, Alon- 
trose,  Brechin,  Forfar. 

Perth,  Dunkeld. 

Kinross. 

St.  Andrew's,  Cupar. 
Alloa,  Clackmannan. 
Stirling,  Falkirk. 
Linlithgow,     Borrow. 

stounness. 
Edinbuugii,    north   lat. 

56°,westlon..3°.Leith. 
Haddington,  Dunbar. 
Lauder,  Dunse. 
Jedburgh,  Hawick, 

Kelso. 
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Scotland, 


Shires, 
Selkirk, 
Peebles, 

Lanark, 

Dumfries, 

Kirkcudbright, 

Wigton, 
Air, 

Renfrew, 
Dumbarton, 

Argyle, 

Orkney, 
Bute, 


Divisions  of  Scotland  continued. 

Sheriffdoms  and  other  Subdivisions. 
Etterick  Forest, 
Tweeddale, 

Clydesdale,  i. 

Nithsdale,  Eskdale,  Annandale,    \ 

Galloway,  East  part, 

Galloway,  West  part, 
Carrick,  Kyle,  Cunningham, 
Renfrew, 
Lenox, 


Argyle,  Cowal,  Knapdale,  Kin-  \ 
tire,  Lorn,  with  part  of  the  I 
Western  Isles,  Isla,  Jura,  Mull,  ( 


Ulst,  Terif,  Col,  Lismore, 


Isles  of  Orkney  and  Shetland, 


Chief  Towns. 

Selkirk,  Galashiels. 

Peebles. 

Glasgow,  Hamilton,  La- 
nark. 

Dumfries,  Annan,  Mof- 
fat. 

Kirkcudbright,  Newton- 
Stewart. 

Wigton,  Stranraer,  Port- 
Patrick. 

Air,  Irvine,  Kilmarnock. 

Renfrew,  Paisley,  Gree- 
nock,  Port-Glasgow. 

Dumbarton. 

Inverary,  Campbell- 
town. 


Bute  and  Arran, 


Kirkwall,  north  lat.  59° 
45',  west  long.  3°, 
Skalloway,  north  lat. 
61°  near  the  meridian 
of  London. 

jRothsay. 


In  all  thirty-three  shires,  which  choose  thirty  representa- 
tives to  sit  in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  ;  Bute  and 
Caithness  choosing  alternately,  as  do  Nairn  and  Cromarty, 
and  Clackmannan  and  Kinross. 

The  royal  boroughs  which  choose  representatives  are  : 

Edinburgh  ------__ 

Kirkwall,  Wick,  Dornoch,  Dingwall  and  Tain  ... 

Fortrose,  Inverness,  Nairn,  and  Forres  .... 

Elgin,  Cullen,  Banff,  Inverary,  and  Kintore         .... 

Aberdeen,  Bervie,  Montrose,  Arbroath,  and  Brechin         -  -  . 

Forfar,  Perth,  Dundee,  Cupar,  and  St.  Andrew's  ... 

Crall,  Kilrenny,  Easter  Anstruther,  Wester  Anstruther,  and  Pittenweem 
Dysart,  KirkalJy,  Kinghorn,  and  Burntisland  ... 

Inverkeithing,  Dunfermline,  Queensferry,  Culross,  and  Stirling 
Glasgow,  Renfrew,  Rutherglen,  and  Dumbarton  ... 

Haddington,  Dimbar.  North-Berwick,  Lauder,  and  Jedburgh 
Selkirk,  Peebles,  Linlithgow,  and  Lanark  .  .  ..  _ 

Dumfries,  Sanquhar,  Annan,  Lochmaben,  and  Kirkcudbright 

Wigton,  New  Galloway,  Stranraer,  and  Whithorn  ... 

Air,  Irvine,  Rothsay,  Campbelltown,  and  Inverary  -  .  - 

In  all,         15 


Edinburgh  is  a  large  fine  city,  particularly  the  new  town. 
It  contains  the  ancient  palace  of  Holyrood ;   the  castle  j  and 

near 
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near  it  are  the  Calton  hill,  Salisbury  crags,  and  the  basaltic 
pile  called  Arthur's  seat.  The  inhabitants  are  above  80,000 
in  number. 

The  chief  ports  and  commercial  towns  in  Scotland  are 
Leith,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  about  two  miles  from  Edinburgh ; 
Glasgow,  on  the  Clyde,  in  Lanarkshire ;  Greenock  and  Port- 
Glasgow,  in  Renfrewshire ;  Paisley,  in  the  same  county,  &c. 

There  are  four  universities,  viz.  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
St.  Andrew's,  and  Aberdeen. 

The  Rivers  which  run  into  the  German  Ocean  are,  the 
Ttveed,  at  Benvick ;  the  Forth,  through  the  Frith  of  Forth; 
the  Tay,  joined  by  the  Earn;  the  South  Ksk  and  North  Esk, 
near  Montrose ;  the  Dee  and  the  Don  at  Aberdeen  j  the  Spey  ; 
the  JVess  at  Inverness. 

On  the  west,  the  Leven,  which  runs  by  Dumbarton ;  the 
Clyde  by  Glasgow,  into  the  Frith  of  Clyde;  the  Nith  by 
Dumfries;  and  the  Annan. 

The  principal  Lakes  or  lochs  are,  Loch-Ness,  Loch-Tay, 
Loch-Earn,  Loch-Leven,  Loch- Lomond,  Lovh-Awe,  &c. 
Arms  of  the  sea  are  also  called  lochs  ;  as  Loch-Long ;  Loch- 
Fyne  at  Inverary ;  Loch-Kat trine,  south-west  of  Perth,  &c. 

The  chief  Mountains  are,  the  Grampian  ;  Lanunermuir, 
in  Berwickshire  ;  the  Pentland  hills,  in  Lothian,  whicii  join 
those  of  Tweeddale  and  Moftat ;  the  Cheviot  or  Teviot  hills, 
on  the  borders  of  England;  the  Ovhil  hills,  in  Fife;  the  Ord, 
in  Caithness ;  the  mountains  of  //o//,  in  Orkney. 

There  are  several  single  mountains  known  by  the  name  of 
Ben  or  Law  ;  as  Ben  I>!evis,  near  Fort- William  in  Inverness- 
shire,  the  highest  mountain  in  Great  Britain ;  Ben  Lomond, 
near  the  loch  of  the  same  name ;  Ben  Laiures,  >Schihalein, 
Cairngorm,  &c. 

The  Islands  of  Scotland  are,  the  Western  Isles,  the  Ork- 
neys, and  Shetland. 

The  chief  of  the  Western  Isles  are,  BUTE,  ten  miles  long, 
and  three  or  four  broad,  in  which  are  the  castle  and  royal 
burgh  of  Roth  SAY,  Avhich  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  the  eldest 
sons  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  as  it  now  does  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ;  and  Arran,  both  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde. 

IsLA,  Jura,  and  Scarba,  opposite  to  the  Cantire  in  Argyle- 
shire. 

MULL,  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  as 
broad  ;  separated  from  Morven  and  Ardnamurchan  by  a  nar- 
row strait  called  the  Sonnd  of  Mull.  West  of  Mull  are 
STAFFA,  famous  for  its  subterraneous  hall  and  stupendous 
pillars  J  lONA,  I,  or  I  COLUMB  KILL,  anciently  the  seat 
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of  western  learning,  and  the  burial-place  of  several  kings 
of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Norway,  the  vestiges  of  which  still 
remain. 

SKY,  40  miles  long,  30  broad ;  west  of  which  LEWIS 
and  Harris,  100  miles  long,  14  broad  ;  North  Uist  and 
South  Uist.  West  of  this,  at  a  considerable  distance,  is  the 
small  island  St.  Kilda  or  Hert. 

The  ORKNEY  islands,  about  thirty  in  number,  are  separated 
from  Caithness  by  the  Pentland  frith,  which  is  dangerous  to 
mariners  from  the  rapidity  of  its  tides.  The  largest  island  is 
Pomona,  24  miles  long,  and  about  9  broad ;  in  which  are 
Kirkwall  and  Stromness,  and  on  the  side  of  a  small  loch 
called  Stemies,  the  remains  of  a  Druid  temple. 

The  SH£TLx\ND  islands  are  about  forty-six  in  number.  The 
largest  is  Mainland,  60  miles  long  and  20  broad  ;  in  which 
are  Larivick  and  Skalloivay .  Near  this  the  Dutch,  in  the 
summer  season,  employ  a  great  many  boats  in  fishing. 

The  Capes  of  Scotland  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
Head,  Ness,  or  Mull ;  as  Dungshy-head,  Dunnet-head,  Mull 
of  Cantire,  Mull  of  Galloway ,  JBuchan-ness,  &c. 


History  o/ Scotland. 

The  Plcts  and  Scots  were  united  into  one  nation  about  the 
year  843,  by  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin.  His  successors  were 
chiefly  employed  in  wars  against  the  English  and  the  Danes. 
Duncan  expelled  the  Danes  from  his  dominions  ;  but  he  was 
murdered  by  Macbeth  in  1038,  who  was  himself  slain  two 
years  after  by  Macduff.  Malcolm  IV.  ceded  Cumberland  and 
Northumberland  to  Henry  II.  of  England  in  1153. 

Alexander  III.  dying  without  issue,  1286,  Edward  I.  of 
England  revived  the  claim  of  supremacy  abandoned  by 
Richard  I.  Two  competitors  appearing  to  claim  the  crown, 
he  declared  in  favour  of  John  Baliol,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Robert  Bruce,  thinking  the  former  more  pliant  than  the 
latter.  He  was  not  mistaken,  and  Baliol  being  eventually 
compelled  to  abdicate  the  crown,  Edward  became  master  of 
the  whole  kingdom.  The  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  English 
led  to  the  galtant  efforts  of  William  Wallace,  to  restore  his 
countrymen  to  freedom.  His  capture  and  death  seemed  once 
more  to  lay  Scotland  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Edward ;  but  he 
dying,  Robert  Bruce  fled  from  the  English  court,  and  by  the 
total  defeat  of  Edward  II.  at  Bannockburn,  in  1314,  he  at 
once  secured  his  throne,  and  the  independence  of  his  country. 

In 
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In  1347,  David  Bruce  was  defeated  and  taken  at  Nevil's  Cross, 
by  Philipija,  queen  of  Edward  III.,  but  released  some  time 
after. 

This  prince  dying  without  issue  in  1371}  he  was  succeeded 
by  Robert  II.,  the  first  king  of  the  truly  unfortunate  race  of 
Stuarts.  After  a  long  captivity  in  England,  James  I.  ascended 
the  throne,  but  was  assassinated  thirteen  years  after,  1437. 
In  1513,  James  IV.  being  overtiirown  at  the  battle  of  Flodden- 
field,  soon  after  died  of  grief,  and  left  the  crown  to  his  infant 
daughter,  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart. 

This  princess,  having  been  sent  to  France,  married  Francis 
II.,  whilst  Scotland  was  governed  by  her  regent  mother, 
Mary  of  Guise.  Upon  the  premature  death  of  her  youthful 
husband,  the  Queen  of  Scots  returned  to  her  native  country, 
where  trouble  and  rebellion  awaited  her.  The  extraordinary 
death  of  Henry  Darnley,  her  second  husband,  involved  her 
into  difficulties,  which,  together  with  the  violent  enmity  of  the 
reformer,  John  Knox,  led  to  an  insurrection  of  her  subjects, 
and  at  length  induced  her  to  seek  refuge  in  England,  where 
Elizabeth,  after  keeping  her  confined  for  eighteen  years,  at 
last  brought  her  to  the  block. 

Meanwhile  Murray  and  others  governed  the  kingdom 
during  the  minority  of  her  son,  James  VI.,  who,  upon  the 
death  of  Elizabeth,  ascended  the  throne  of  England.  Scot- 
land, however,  continued  to  be  considered  as  a  separate  king- 
dom until  the  year  1707,  when  it  was  formally  united  to 
England,  under  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

IRELAND. 

Ireland  is  situate  between  51°  and  56°  north  lat.,  and  5° 
and  10°  west  Ion.,  from  Fairhead  north,  to  Missenhead  south, 
or  to  Cape  Clear,  near  300  miles  long,  and  about  150  broad. 
It  was  little  known  to  the  Romans,  who  called  it  Hibcrnia, 
Ivernia,  Juvernn,  and  lerne ;  which  last  resembles  its  Celtic 
name  Erin  or  Tar  in,  which  denotes  a  western  country. 

It  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  Ulster,  Leinster,  Munster, 
and  Connaught. 

1.  Ulster  contains  nine  counties,  Donnegal,  London- 
deny,  Tyrone,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  31onaghan,  Fer- 
managh, Cavan. 

2.  Leinster,  twelve  counties,  Louth,  East  Meath,  West 
Meath,  Longford,  King's  Countif,  Queen's  County,  Kildare, 
Dublin,  TTicklow,  Carlow,  Wexford,  Kilken?iy. 
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3.  MuNSTER,  six  counties,  TFaterford,  Cork,  Kerry,  Li- 
merick, Tip'perary,  Clare. 

4.  CoNNAUGHT,  five  countics,  Gahvay,  Roscommon,^ 3IayOy 
Slign,  Lei  trim. 

Dublin,  upon  the  Liffey,  is  a  large  and  handsome  city,  con- 
taining the  only  university  in  Ireland.  Its  inhabitants  are 
computed  at  about  170,000. 

The  principal  seaports  are  Dublin,  Cork,  Kinsale,  Cole- 
raine,  Belfast,  &c. 

In  most  of  the  counties,  the  principal  places  are  of  the 
same  name.  Besides  which,  there  are  in  Antrim,  Carrick- 
fergus,  Lisburn,  Donaghadee,  opposite  to  Port  Patrick, 
about  eighteen  miles  distant ;  in  Louth,  Droglieda,  Dundalk; 
in  East  Meath,  Trim  ;  in  West  Meath,  MuUingar,  Atlilone ; 
in  Down,  Newry,  Dromore,  &c. 

The  chief  rivers  are,  the  SHANNON,  which  runs  above 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  forming  many  beautiful  lakes  in 
its  progress ;  its  navigation  is  stopped  by  a  ridge  of  rocks  south 
of  Killalo  in  Clare  ;  the  Boyne,  which  runs  into  the  Irish  sea 
at  Drogheda ;  the  Liffey,  which  runs  through  Dublin  into  a 
beautiful  bay  below  that  city  ',  the  Barroiu,  joined  by  the 
Suir  and  Noer  near  Waterford  ;  Blackwater,  which  runs  into 
Youghall  bay  ;  Lee,  at  Cork  ;  and  Bandon,  at  Kinsale. 

Ireland  abounds  in  lakes  or  loughs,  the  chief  of  which  are. 
Lough  Neagh,  at  the  north  end  of  which  stands  Antrim ; 
Lough  Lame,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  about  thirty  miles 
long,  joined  by  a  narrow  strait,  on  which  stands  the  town  of 
Itiiskillen ;  Lough  Derg,  formed  by  the  Shannon,  north  of 
Killalo  ;  the  lake  of  Ki/larney,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  re- 
markable for  its  romantic  scenes ;  Lough  Foyle,  east  of 
which  is  the  famous  Giant's  Causeway. 

The  most  celebrated  lakes  are,  however,  those  of  Killarney, 
in  the  county  of  Kerry. 

Ireland,  in  general,  is  a  level  country,  abounding  in  rich 
pasture  for  cattle.  It  is  said  to  breed  no  poisonous  creature. 
Its  chief  mountains  are  those  of  Morne,  in  Down,  and  of 
Carlingford,  north  of  Dundalk ;  the  mountains  of  Wicklotv, 
not  far  from  Dublin  ;  those  of  Tipperary ,  Kerry,  and  Tyrone. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  computed  about  six  millions, 
three-fourths  of  whom,  at  least,  are  supposed  to  be  Roman 
Catholics,  although  the  established  religion  be  the  church  of 
England. 

There  are  in  Ireland  four  archbishoprics,  Armagh,  Dublin, 
Tuam  and  Cashel. 

The  bishoprics  are  eighteen,  Meath,  Kildare,  Cork,  Kerry, 
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Waterford,  Killalo,  Do^vn,  Clogher,  LimerIcl<,Ossory,  Kilmore, 
Elphin,  Kilala,  Cloyne,  Leighlin,  Clonfert,  Raphoe,  Dromore. 

There  is  but  one  university,  called  Trinity  College,  at 
Dublin. 

The  constitution  of  the  Irish  government,  till  lately,  was 
similar  to  that  of  Ensijland.  A  Lord  Lieutenant  used  to  be 
sent  over  from  England  by  the  king,  Avhom  he  represented. 
The  parliament,  as  in  England,  consisted  of  a  house  of  lords 
and  commons.  Ireland  is  now  united  with  England  in  the 
same  manner  as  Scotland.* 


History  o/ Ireland. 

Nothing  is  known  concerning  Ireland  previously  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianitj-,  by  St.  Patrick,  in  the  iifth  cen- 
tury, when  it  soon  became  the  seat  of  learning,  and  so  con- 
tinued till  the  latter  end  of  the  ninth  century.  The  country 
was  governed  by  many  petty  sovereigns,  one  of  which,  Dcr- 
mot  King  of  Leinster,  having  been  expelled  his  kingdom  for 
his  tyranny,  fled  to  Henry  II.  King  of  England,  and,  doing 
homage  to  him  for  his  kingdom,  induced  him  to  permit 
Richard  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  invade  the  country. 
Success  attended  this  attempt;  and,  in  11 7'-^,  Henry  went  to 
receive,  in  person,  the  homage  of  this  new  kingdom.  Since 
this  period,  though  many  rebellions  have  agitated  Ireland,  it 
has  continued  subject  to  England,  and,  in  1801,  it  was  formally 
imited  to  Great  Britain. 


FRANCE. 

France  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  English  Channel 
and  the  Netherlands ;  on  the  east  by  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Pyre- 
nean  mountains;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay; 
between  42°  and  51°  north  lat.  and  between  5°  west  and  8°  east 
long,  about  600  miles  in  length  and  500  in  breadth. 

GALLIA  ANTIQUA. -Gallia  was  named  by  the  Ro- 
mans Gallia  Transalpina,  or  Ulterior,  which  also  compre- 
hended Flanders,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  part  of  Germany. 
It  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Galatia,  and  tlie  people  Galatcc, 
&c.     It  was  named  Comuta,  from  the  inhabitants  wearing 

•  It  sends  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  as  it  is  now  called,  32  representatives  of 
the  Irish  peerage;  and  100  representatives  of  the  commons,  64  from  the  counties, 
and  36  from  the  cities  and  towns. 
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their  hair  long,  which  the  Romans  wore  short ;  and  the  south- 
ern part  of  it,  Braccdta,  from  the  use  of  braccce,  breeches, 
which  was  no  part  of  the  Roman  dress. 

Gallia  Transalpina  was  bounded  by  the  ocean,  the  Pyre- 
nees, the  Mediterranean,  the  Alps,  and  the  Rhine. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Gaul  are,  Rhodanus,  the  Rhone,  a  very 
rapid  river,  joined  by  the  Arar,  Saone,  at  Lyon,  and  between 
Aries  and  Avignon  by  the  Druetitia,  Durance,  very  rapid  and 
stony,  Sil.  iii.  468. 

Garqmna,  the  Garonne,  joined  by  the  Duranius,  Dor- 
dogne,  which  runs  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  by  a  broad  mouth, 
and  has  now  a  communication  with  the  Mediterranean  hy  the 
canal  of  Languedoc,  the  work  of  Louis  XIV.,  carried,  at  an 
immense  expense,  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  over  hills 
and  vallies,  and  at  one  place  through  a  mountain. 

LiGER,  the  Loire,  joined  by  the  Elaver,  Allier;  Sequana, 
the  Seine,  joined  by  the  Matrona,  Marne  ;  Samera,  called 
afterwards  Samena,  the  Somme  ;  Scaldis,  the  Scheldt. 

Rhenus,  the  Rhine,  joined  on  the  side  of  Gaul  by  the 
Mosella^  Moselle  ;  and  the  Mosa,  Maese  or  Meuse  ;  on  the 
side  of  Germany,  by  the  Nicer,  Neckar ;  Mcenus,  Maine ;  and 
Liippia,  Lippe. 

The  Rhine  near  its  mouth  divides  into  three  streams,  the 
JVaal,  the  Leek,  and  the  Issel.  The  two  first  \niite  with  the 
Maese.  The  last  was  formed  by  a  great  ditch  cut  by  the  army 
of  Drusus  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Salla  or  Issdla,  Issel,  for 
several  miles,  and  was  called  Fleims,  or  -urn,  which  name  is 
also  applied  to  the  lake  formed  at  the  mouth  of  it,  supposed  to 
be  the  Zuyder  Sea.  The  ancient  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  which 
ran  past  Liigdunum,  Leyden,  is  said  to  have  been  choked 
up  with  sand.     When  the  Leek  was  formed,  is  uncertain. 

The  chief  mountains  are,  Cebenna,  the  Cevennes,  in  Lan- 
guedoc ;  T^ogcsics,  the  Vosges,  between  Lorrain  and  Alsace  ; 
Jura,  between  Switzerland  and  Burgundy;  and  the  Alpes 
Alps,  which  were  divided  into  Alpes  Maritimce ;  Cottice,  one 
of  the  highest  ridges,  now  mount  Cenis  ;  Grceece,  so  called 
from  the  passage  of  Hercules  ;  Poinintv,  llhceticce,  JVoricce, 
PannoniecE^  and  JuUce,  extending  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  from  Monaco,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  the  Sinus  Fkuiatieiis,  Carnero,  a  bay  of  Liburnia, 
in  the  Adriatic.  The  Alps  are  the  highest  ground  in  Europe  ; 
and  from  them  rivers  rise  which  run  into  the  Genuan  sea, 
the  gulfs  of  Lyon  and  of  Venice. 

Gallia  was  inhabited  by  three  great  nations,  the  Celtce,  the 
Aquitdni,  and  BelQue,  difl^"ering  in  their  customs  and  language. 

The 
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The  Celtce  were  by  far  the  most  considerable,  extending  from 
the  Seine  and  Marne  to  the  Garonne.  This  name  anciently 
included  the  whole  of  Gaul,  and  was  likewise  applied  to  several 
other  countries,  to  which  they  sent  colonies,  to  Spain,  Britain, 
Germany,  &c.  They  M'ere  called  Galli  by  the  Romans,  and 
GalatcB  by  the  the  Greeks.  About  a  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  sera,  the  Romans,  under  pretence  of  succouring  the 
people  of  Marseilles,  and  the  .^duans,  their  allies,  carried  their 
arms  into  Gaul,  and  became  masters  of  a  territory  on  the  south 
of  the  Rhone,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Frovincia. 
The  entire  conquest  of  Gaul  was  reserved  to  the  invincible 
arms  of  Julius  Cresar. 

Augustus  divided  Gaul  into  four  parts,  Provincia  or  Gallia 
Narhonensis,Aqidtania,  Ccltica  or  Lugchoiensis,  and  Belgica. 
He  extended  Aquitania  to  the  Liger  or  Loire. 

1.  PROVINCIA  ROxMANA,  or  Gallia  A^arbonensis,  ex- 
tended from  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Cevennes  to  the  Alps, 
along  the  sea,  and  from  thence  up  the  Rhone  to  the  Lacus 
JLemamts,  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

The  chief  states  and  towns  were,  Allobroges,  and  Nan- 
iiiates : — Geneva;  Vienna yViewne,  on  the  Rhone;  Cularo  or 
Gratianopolis,  Grenoble  :  Seduni — SedUnum,  Sion  :  Vera- 
GRi — Octoclurnm,  or  -us,  Martigni  in  the  Valais  :  Vocontii, 
Caturiges,  Centrones,  Tricorii,  and  Segala7ati — Valentia, 
Valence  :   Cavares — Arausio,  Orange  ;  Avenio,  Avignon. 

Salyes,  or  -yii,  or  -vii — Aqiicc  iSextice,  Aix,  founded 
by  Sextius  Calvinus,  who  con(|uered  the  Salyes ;  Massilia, 
Marseilles,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Phoctea,  a  city  of  Ionia 
in  Asia  ;*  the  people,  Massilienses,  long  retained  the  polite 
manners  of  the  Greeks,  Strah.  iv.  ji;.  181.  East  of  this,  on 
the  seacoast,  Telo  3Iartius,  Toulon ;  Foriim  Julii,  Frejus ; 
Antipolis,  Antibes.     On  the  Rhone,  Arelate  or  -urn,  Aries. 

West  of  the  Rhone,  Voec.e  Arecomici  and  Helvii — 
Nenumsus,  Nismes,  where  are  a  Roman  amphitheatre  and  a 
temple  almost  entire  :  Volc/E  Tectosages — Narbo  Marti  us, 
Narbonne,the  capital  of  the  province  ;  Agatha  :  Tolosates — 
To/o5a,  Toulouse,  on  the  Garonne:  Sardones — RuscinOj 
Roussilon. 

2.  AQUITANIA,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Loire. 

Chief  States  :  South  of  the  Garumna,  Tarbelli,  Bituriges, 
Fibisci,    FasdteSj  Eleusdtes,  Ausciij  Convenes — Bwdegala, 

*  But  Lucaii  improperly  make*  it  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony  from  Phocii 
in  Greece,  iii.  340.  v.  53. 

BourdeauXj 
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Bourdeaux,  on  the  Garonne ;  Aquce  Tarhellcc,  Acqs,  on  the 
Atwus,  Adour;  Climherris  ov  -um,  Auch. 

North  of  the  Garumna,  Santones — Icidisna,  Angoulemej 
jyiedioldnum,  Saintes,  on  the  river  Carantomis,  or  Cauentelus, 
the  Charente  ;  near  the  mouth  of  which  is  the  island  Ulidrics, 
Oleron,  and  north  of  it  the  isle  of  Rh(?,  opposite  to  Partus 
Santonum,  La  Rochelle  :  Pictones — Liinonum,  Poictiers  : 
BiTURiGEs  CuBi — Avariciim,  Bourges  :  Arverni — Georgo- 
vicif  situate  on  a  mount ;  Angustonemctum,  Clermont :  Le- 
MovicEs,  Petrocorii,  Cadnrci,  JVitiobriges,  Miiteni,  Gabdli, 
and  Vellavi — Augustoritum,  Limoges  ;  Fesma,  Perigueux ; 
U.vellodmitim. 

3.  GALLIA  CELTIC Aj  or  Liigdunensis,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  Augustus,  extended  from  the  Liger  to  the 
iSeqtifma  and  Matrona. 

Chief  states  and  towns  :  Seghsiani — Lugdunum,  Lj'on, 
at  the  conflux  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone,  founded  by  Munatius 
Plancus  after  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar  :  ^Edui — Bihracte  or 
Augiisfodiatiim,  Autun,  Noviodunum  or  Nevirmim,  Nevers  : 
Mandubii — Alesia  or  Alexia,  Alise,  the  taking  of  which  by 
Csesar  finished  the  reduction  of  Gaul :  Senones — Agendi- 
ciim,  Sens  ;  Autissiodoriim,  Auxerre  :  Tricasses — Augusto- 
mana,  Troyes  :  Meldi  —  latimmij  Meaux  :  Parish  — 
Lutetia,  Paris:  Carnutes — Aiitnaim,  Chartres;  Getia- 
hum,  Orleans.  Dnrocasses,  or  Drmdcc,  Dreux,  a  seat  of  the 
Druids  :  Turones — Ccesarodutmm,  Tours.  Andes,  or  -di — 
Andegiwus,  or  Julionidgus,  Angers,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Mediidna,  Maine,  Lccdus,  Little  Loir,  and  Sarta,  Sarte, 
which  run  into  the  Liger  or  Loire  :  Aueerci,  Cenomamii, 
Diablindi,  and  Ehurovices — Mediolanum,  Evreux :  Lexovii, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  Biducasses,  whose  town  was 
of  the  same  name  :  Unei.li — Alauna,  Cherburg,  near  the 
Cape,  now  called  La  Hogue:  Abrincat^e,  or  -tiii — Ahrinca- 
tariun  oppidtim,  called  also  Inge/io,  now  Avranches. 

Rhedones — Conddte,  Rennes :  Nannetes — Condivienum, 
Nantes  :  Veneti — Vindana,  Vannes :  CuriosoliTxE  and 
OsisMii — Partus  Privates,  Brest,  near  the  Promantarium 
Gabceum,  Cape  St.  Mahe  ;  near  which  is  the  island  Uxantes, 
Ushant.     East  from  this,  Oletum,  St.  Malo. 

The  country  along  the  seacoast,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Liger  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seqmuia,  was  called  Armorica,  as 
it  were  ad  mare,  in  Celtic,  ar  mcer,  near  the  sea,  now  Brittany, 
and  Normandy. 

In  the  bay  between  the  country  of  the  Osismii  and  the 

Unelli, 
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Unellif  are  the  islands  of  Saniia,  or  Sarmia,  Guernsey,  and 
Ccesarea,  Jersey,  both  now  belonging  to  Britain. 

West  of  the  mouth  of  the  Liger  is  the  island  Tlndilisy 
Belleisle,  and  some  others. 

4.  GALLICA  BELGICA  contained  a  great  number  of 
powerful  states. 

Helvetii,  who  inhabited  the  country  now  called  Switzer- 
land, divided  into  four  cantons,  Tigiirenns,  TtigcHUs,  A)nl)ro- 
iilcus,  and  Urhigenus,  extending  from  the  Lacus  Leimmus^ 
ov  Lausa)dus,  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  to  the  Lacus  Brigantinusy 
Veiieliis,  or  Coiisttnitiensis,  the  Lake  of  Constance — Aventl- 
cum,  Avances ;  Tigunim,  Zurich ;  Tugimn,  Zug ;  Urba^ 
Orbe.  Contiguous  to  the  Helvetii  M^ere  the  Ilauruci,  Tulingi, 
and  Latohngi. 

Sequani,  now  Franche  Comte — Visontis,  Besan9on,  on  the 
river  D.uhis,  Doux.  Contiguous  to  the  Sequani  were  the 
Lmgones  and  Leuci — N^asinm,  Nancy. 

The  Helvetii  and  Sequani  are  ranked  in  Celtic  Gaul  by 
Caesar. 

The  country  along  the  Rhine,  below  Helvetia,  being  occu- 
pied by  different  tribes  from  Germany,  got  the  name  of 
Germania ;  and  was  divided  into  Gcnnania  Superior  and 
Inferior. 

Germania  Superior  contained  the  following  states  and 
towns:  Trihocci — Argentoratu])i,  Strasburg  :  Nemetes — 
JVoviomagus,  Spire:  Vangiunes  —  Borbetoiiiiigus,  Worms, 
and  3Iagontiacum,  Mentz  :  TrevTri — Conjiuoitia,  Coblentz, 
at  the  conflux  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine ;  Augusta 
T'reviroruui,  Treves,  at  the  conflux  of  tlic  Sarai>ns,  Saar,  and 
the  Moselle.  Through  the  confines  of  tlic  Trcviri  ran  the 
large  forest  Ardueiina,  Ardenne,  from  the  banks  of  the  Riiine 
to  the  country  of  the  Nervii  on  the  Scheldt ;  about  250  miles 
long,  and  in  some  places  about  100  miles  broad  :  Medioma- 
TRici — Divodurum,  Metz. 

Germania  Inferior  :  Ubii  and  Gugernii,  or  Sicamhri — 
Colonia  Agrippina,  Cologne;  Bonna,  Boim;  Juliucum, 
Juliers :  Eburunes,  Condrusi,  Sunici,  Tungri — Atuatuca, 
Tongres  ;  Foiis  Tu?igrorum,  Spa. 

The  space  contained  between  the  Vahdlis,  Waal,  and  the 
Rhenus  Proprius,  now  Holland,  was  inhabited  by  the  Batdvi; 
north  of  whom  were  the  Caninefates  and  Frisii.  Various 
other  German  tribes  were  settled  between  the  Maese  and  the 
Scheldt ;  the  3Ieiiapii,  Aduatici,  N'ervii — Camaracum,  Cam- 
bray  ;  Turnacum,  Tournay  :  Toxandri,  who  are  thought  by 
some  to  have  inhabited  the  islands  of  Zealand. 

The 
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The  other  states  of  Belgica  were,  the  Morini —  Partus 
Iccius,  or  Itius,  from  which  Caesar  set  sail  for  Britain,  the 
situation  of  which  is  uncertain  ;  Atrebates — Nemetacum, 
Arras  :  Ambiani — Samarohidva,  Amiens,  on  the  Saniera, 
Somme  :  Caletes — Juliobona,  thought  by  some  to  be  Dieppe, 
Carrocotinum,  Havre  de  Grace:  Velocasses — Rotorndgus, 
Rouen,  on  the  Seine :  Bellovaci — Bratuspantium,  Beau- 
vais  :  Veromandui — Augusta  yeromanduoi'um,  St.  Quintin  : 
SuEssioNES — Noviodunum^  or  Augusta  Suessionum,  Soisons. 
Silvanectes — Augustomdgus,  vSenlis:  Rhemi — Durocoto- 
rum,  Rheims.  The  Bellovaci,  Ambiani,  and  Atrebates  are 
supposed  to  have  constituted  the  Belgium  of  Caesar.  Some 
limit  that  name  to  the  Bellovaci  alone. 
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Gaul,  like  Britain,  when  first  invaded  by  the  Romans,  was 
divided  into  a  number  of  small  independent  states,  {civitates,) 
differing  from  one  another  in  their  language,  institutions,  and 
laws,  CcEsar.  B.  G.  i.  1.  Most  of  these  states  were  under  an 
aristocratic  form  of  government.*  Several  states  however 
were  governed  by  kings  ;  f  not  hereditary  and  absolute,  but 
elective,  and  of  very  limited  ^authority, ;]:  v.  23.5.  27.  Some 
states  had  such  an  aversion  to  regal  government,  that  death 
was  the  punishment  of  any  individual  aiming  at  sovereignty  ; 
as  the  Helvetii,  who  burnt  alive  those  convicted  of  this  crime; 
from  which  sentence  Orgetorix,  who  had  persuaded  that 
nation  to  leave  their  own  country  in  quest  of  a  better,  saved 
himself  by  means  of  his  friends  and  dependents,  i.  3.  So  the 
Arverni,  for  the  same  cause,  put  to  death  Celtillus,  the 
father  of  Vercingetorix,  vii.  4. 

*  The  nobles  chose  a  chief,  anciently  every  year  ;  and  in  like  manner  a  general 
for  war  was  elected  by  the  multitude,  Strah.  iv.  197.  Thus  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  .'I'Mui,  called  by  themselves  A'^ekgobhetus,  was  chosen  annually,  Ca-sar.  B.  G. 
i.  14.  vii.  30.  *.  32.  who  during  his  office  was  not  permitted  to  go  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  the  state,  Ih.  vii.  31.  s.  33.  Another  person  was  therefore  chosen  to 
command  the  army,  Ih.  35.  6-.  37. 

\  As  the  Sequiini  by  Calamniitalcdes,  lb.  i.  3.  the  Sue.isioue.t,^v^\.hj  Dimtiacus, 
and  next  by  Galba,  ii.  4.  the  Aquatani  by  the  grandfather  of  one  Piso,  iv.  9.  s.  12. 
the  Ehiiruiies  by  ^inbiori.v  and  Catiuulcns,  v.  20.  and  22.  s.  24.  26.  the  Setuines  by 
IMoritasgus  and  his  ancestors,  v.  45.  s.  52.  the  Nitiobrigcs  by  Ollovko,  vii.  20. 
i.  31.&C. 

}  Thus  AmbiOhix  excused  himself  for  having  made  an  attack  on  the  camp  of 
Sabinus  and  Corta,  the  lieutenants  of  C:Bsar,  Neqiie  id,  quodfeverit  de  oppugnatioiie 
casti-orinn,  nut  judiciu  aut  voltnttate  maficisse,  sed  voactii  civitatis :   suaque  essk 

EJUSMODl     IMPERIA,    UT    XON    MINUS    HABEUET    JUIUS    IN     SE    MULTITUDO,    QUAM 
ll'SE  IN   Ml'LlITUDINEM,  lb. 

Kings 
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Kings  and  magistrates  were  elected,  laws  made,  important 
causes  tried,  and  wars  declared,  in  the  great  council  of  each 
nation,  which  met  at  stated  times,  and  also  on  extraordinary- 
occasions,  Ih.  V.  47.  5.  54. ;  Tacit.  3Ior.  G.  11.  When  war 
was  the  subject  of  deliberation,  all  who  had  reached  the  age 
of  puberty  were  obliged  {commwd  lege)  to  assemble  armed  ; 
and  to  enforce  punctual  attendance,  he  aaIio  came  last  was 
put  to  death,  in  sight  of  the  multitude,  with  the  greatest 
torture,  Ccesar.  ih. 

The  common  people  of  Gaul  were  held  in  no  estimation, 
and  reckoned  almost  in  the  place  of  slaves.  They  could 
attempt  nothing  by  themselves,  and  were  admitted  to  no 
assembly.  Most  of  them,  oppressed  by  debt,  by  excessive 
tributes,  or  by  the  injury  of  the  more  powerful,  gave  them- 
selves up  into  bondage  to  the  nobles,  who  exercised  over 
them  the  same  rights  as  a  master  over  his  slaves,  Ccesar.  B, 
G.  vi.  12.  5.  13. 

The  respectable  parts  of  the  Gallic  nation*  was  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  DRUIDS,  and  EQUITES  or  Nobles, 
cavaliers,  so  called  because  they  fought  on  horseback,  Ih. 
Strabo  adds  a  third  class,  the  Bards  or  Poets,  iv.  198.  So 
Diodorusjt  v.  31. 

The  nations  of  the  Gauls  M-ere  very  superstitious,  {adniodiun 
dedita  religionibus,  lb.  lleligionis  Ituud  quaquam  negligeiis^ 
Liv.  V.  46.)  and  their  sacred  rites  were  much  the  same  with 
those  of  the  Britons. :J: 

The 

*  Eorum  hominum,  qui  aliquo  sunt  numero  alquc  honore,  genera  sunt  fliio.  lb. 

+  The  Dniids  took  care  of  religious  matters,  and  performed  public  and  private 
sacrifices;  they  had  the  charge  of  the  education  of  youth  ;  judged  and  decided  almost 
all  public  and  private  controversies  ;  and  tried  and  punished  heinous  crimes.  Such 
was  the  reputation  of  the  Druids  for  justice,  that,  by  their  interposition,  they  some- 
times even  reconciled  hostile  armies.  They  taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  but 
that  the  world  should  some  time  or  other  be  destroyed  by  fire  and  water,  lb.  197. 
The  Druids  in  Gaul  enjoyed  the  same  power,  the  same  honour  and  privileges,  as  ia 
Britain,  see  p.  358. 

The  Eqnites  or  Xobles,  when  it  was  requisite,  were  all  employed  in  war ;  and,  in 
proportion  to  their  rank  and  fortune,  were  attended  with  a  number  of  retainers 
{ambacli)  and  dependents,  (olicntes,)  lb.  Pausanias  says,  that  each  cqiies  or  horse- 
man was  attended  in  battle  by  two  domestics  (oiVeVoi)  or  slaves,  (5«A.o(,)  whose 
office  he  de'^cribes,  x.  19.  But  Diodorus  says  some  of  these  were  also  of  a  free  con- 
dition, v.  29.  Some  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank  were  attended  by  a  band  of  raea 
(sometimes  five  hundred)  called  SOLDURII,  who  devoted  themselves  to  every 
Hazard  in  defence  of  their  patron  ;  and  if  any  thing  happened  to  him,  they  either 
submitted  to  the  same  fate  or  slew  themselves  ;  nor  was  there  an  instance  of  any  one 
in  the  memory  of  man,  says  Cajsar,  who,  upon  the  death  of  him  to  whom  he"  had 
vowed  friendship,  refused'to  submit  to  the  same  fate,  lii.  22.  s.  23. 

X  The  god  whom  the  Gauls  chiefly  worshipped  was  J/?)-a<cy,  supposed  to  have 
been  called  by  the  natives  Wodin,  as  some  think,  Thcuth  or  Teutates,  who  was 
believed  to  be  the  inventor  of  all  arts,  to  preside  over  public  ways,  over  gain  and 

merchandise. 
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The  funerals  of  the  Gauls  were  splendid  and  expensive 
according  to  their  rank  and  fortune,  (pro  cultu.)  Every 
thing  which  was  thought  to  have  been  agreeable  to  the 
deceased  was  thrown  into  the  funeral  pile,  even  animals ; 
and  a  little  before  the  time  of  Caesar,  such  slaves  and  depend- 
ents as  were  known  to  have  been  most  beloved,  used  to  be 
burnt  together  with  them,*  lb. 

In  the  best  regulated  states  of  Gaul,  it  was  ordained  by 
law,  that  if  any  one  received  intelligence,  by  report  or  other- 
wise, which  concerned  the  public  safety,  he  should  acquaint 
the  magistrate,  without  communicating  it  to  any  other  per- 
son. The  magistrates  published  or  concealed  what  things 
they  thought  proper.  It  was  not  allowed  to  speak  about 
state  affairs,  but  in  a  pviblic  assembly,  lb.  19. 

The  nation  of  the  Gauls  is  represented  by  Strabo  as  fierce 
and  warlike,  and  prompt  to  engage,  but  simple,  and  void  of 
artifice  ;  employing  no  means  to  ensure  success  but  force  and 
courage.  Hence  they  were  liable  to  be  overreached  by 
stratagems,  iv.  195,  They  were  very  arrogant  when  victo- 
rious, and  equally  dejected  upon  a  defeat,t  lb.  197.  Caesar 
represents  them  as  fond  of  revolutions,  and  easy  to  be  excited 
to  war,  B.  G.  iii.  10.  but  apt  to  be  depressed  by  misfortunes,! 
lb.  19. 

merchandise.  Next  after  Mercury,  they  worshipped  Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Minerva ;  concerning  whose  attributes,  they  entertained  nearly  the  same  opinion 
with  other  nations,  i.  e.  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  To  Mars  they  used  to  conse- 
crate the  spoils  taken  in  war,  lb.  15.  *.  16. 

The  G  auls  said  they  were  all  descended  from  Father  Dis,  or  Pluto,  and  therefore 
computed  time  from  the  number  of  nights,  not  of  days. 

It  was  a  custom  peculiar  to  tlie  Gauls,  not  to  permit  their  sons  to  come  into 
their  presence  in  public,  till  they  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  and  were  fit  to 
bear  arms,  Jb.  17.  In  contracting  marriages,  the  men  added  an  equal  sum  to 
what  they  received  from  their  wives  by  way  of  portion ;  and  the  longest  liver 
enjoyed  the  whole,  with  the  interest  or  produce  of  it,  (cum  friictibiis  superiorum 
temporum,)  lb.  18.  The  men  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  wives,  as 
over  their  children.  When  any  person  of  rank  died,  his  relations  met,  and  if  any 
suspicion  was  entertained  concerning  the  cause  of  his  death,  his  wife  was  examined 
by  the  rack  as  a  slave,  and  if  convicted  of  guilt,  was  put  to  death  by  burning,  aud 
every  kind  of  torture,  lb. 

*  They  used  also  to  throw  into  the  funeral  pile,  letters  addressed  to  departed 
relations,  that  the  deceased  might  deliver  them,  Diodor.  v.  28, 

t  They  used  to  carry  the  heads  of  those  whom  they  slew  in  battle,  suspended  from 
the  necks  of  their  horses,  or  fixed  on  lances,  a  custom  which,  Strabo  says,  was 
common  to  all  the  northern  nations  ;  and  to  set  them  up  on  the  gates  of  their  cities, 
lb.  198. ;  Liv.  v.  26.  The  skulls  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  enemy  they 
adorned  with  gold,  and  used  as  cups,  Liv.  xxiii.  24. 

X  Caesar  says,  the  Gauls  were  inspired  with  a  contempt  of  death,  by  the  belief  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  audits  transmigration  into  other  bodies  after  death,  a 
doctrine  taught  them  by  the  Druids,  vi.  13.  whence  Non  paventis  funera  Gallice 
^e//(w,  Horat.  Od.  iv.  14.  49.  So  Diodorus,  v.  28.  /Elian  says  the  Celtce  were  a 
people  the  most  fearless  of  danger  of  any  in  the  world,  xii.  23.  which  Perizonius 
understands  of  the  Germans. 

The 
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The  Gauls  are  described  by  Livy,  as  of  a  large  size  of  body, 
with  long  and  ruddy  hair,  {nitUate  coma:,)  xxxviii.  16.  {aurca 
ccesariesy  Virg.  iEn.  viii.  659.)  the  colour  of  which  they 
improved  by  a  certain  kind  of  wash,  Diodor.  v.  28.  and  turned 
it  back  over  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  neck  ;  so  that, 
as  Diodorus  says,  they  looked  like  Pans  and  Satyrs,  lb. 
whence  this  whole  country  got  the  name  of  GALLIA 
COMATA,  J/f/.  iii.  2.  ;  P/w.  "iv.  IJ.  *.  31. ;  Tacit.  Annul. 
xi.  23. ;  Lucan.  i.  443.  The  Gauls,  and  the  European 
nations  in  general,  Avore  no  covering  on  their  heads.  This 
was  peculiar  to  the  Parthians  and  eastern  nations,  to  which 
Martial  alludes,  x.  72.  The  Gauls  were  in  general  of  a  fair 
complexion,  {lactea  colla,  Virg.  ib.  660.)  whence  some  derive 
the  name  of  Galli  or  Galatce,  from  7ftXrt,  lac  ;  which  name, 
Pausanias  informs  us,  was  only  applied  to  tliem  in  latter  times 
in  place  of  Celtcc,  i.  3.  Diodorus  says  they  were  so  called 
from  Galdtes,  the  son  of  Hercules,  one  of  their  kings,  v.  24. 

The  Gauls  were  a  very  irascible  people,  and  of  ungovern- 
able fury  when  provoked,  Z>iv.  v.  37.  Their  first  onset  was 
impetuous,  but,  when  opposed  with  steadiness,  became  languid.* 

The  Gauls  wore  gold  chains  {torques)  around  their  necks, 
and  on  their  arms,  Liv.  vii.  10. ;  tStrah.  iv.  197-  viilian  says 
they  also  wore  crowns  in  battle,  xii.  23. — There  was  no 
silver  found  in  Gaul,  but  rich  mines  of  gold,  Diodur.  v.  27. ; 
Strab.  V.  190. 

The  nation  of  the  Gauls  was  fond  of  dress ;  (r/)t\oKoa/iov  ;) 
their  magistrates  wore  embroidered  clothes,  and  of  dilferent 
colours,  Strah.iv.  197-  So  also  private  persons,t  Diodor.  v. 
27.  and  30. ;   Plrg.  ^n.  viii.  659. ;  Marcellin.  xv.  13. 

The 

*  Corpora  Us  ct  animi  magna  magi's  qtiam  firma,  I.iv.  v.  44.  prima  coram 
pralia  plusqitam  virnrum,  postrcma  minus  rjuamfanninaruni,  x.  28.  Jam  nsii  hoc 
cognitum  est ;  si primnm  impettitn,  quam  fcrviclo  ingenio  it  ceecd  iru  eff'tindunt, 
sustinueris ;  fluHHt  sudure  et  lassitndine  membra,  lahant  arma:  mollia  corpora, 
vioUeSyubi  ira  consedit,  nnimos,  sol,  pitlvis,  sitis,  ut  fcrrum  non  admoveas,  pros- 
ternunt,  xxxviii.  17.  So  Polybius,  ii.  35.  and  Florus,  ii.  4.  Accustomed  to  a  moist 
and  cold  climate,  Liv.  v.  48.  their  bodies  were  unable  to  bear  labour  and  heat,  x.  28. 
They  went  always  to  the  public  assemblies  armed,  xxi.  20.  In  battle  they  were 
naked  above  their  waist,  {super  umbilicum,)  xxii.  46.  xxxviii.  29.  But  Diodonis 
seems  to  restrict  this  to  the  .-/?nbacti,  or  the  attendants  of  the  nobles,  v.  29. 

t  It  was  a  custom  in  the  public  assemblies,  that  if  any  one  disturbed  a  person 
while  speakina;,  by  noise,  an  officer  going  up  to  him,  bade  him  be  silent ;  and  if  he 
refused,  the  officer  with  his  sword  cut  oft"  as  much  of  the  garment  as  rendered  the 
rest  useless,  Strab.  iv.  197. 

A  distinguishing  part  of  the  Gallic  dress  was  a  covering  for  their  thighs,  called 
BRACC.E  vel  Bracce,  breeches  or  trousers,  Diodor.  v.  30. ;  Suet.  Cees.  80. ;  Tacit, 
Hist.  ii.  20.  wide  and  loose,  {laxee,  Lucan.  i.  430.)  sometimes  striped,  {virgatre, 
Propert.  iv.  2.  43.)  and  of  different  colours,  reaching  below  the  knees,  Strab.  iv. 
whence  the  south  part  of  Gaul  was  called  Gallia  Braccata,  Plin.  iii.  4. ;  Mel.  ii.  5. 

but 
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The  Gauls  lived  for  the  most  part  on  milk  and  flesh,  espe- 
cially pork  and  bacon.  They  had  a  great  nmiiber  of  swine, 
which  ran  wild  in  the  fields,  and  were  remarkable  for  their 
size,  strength,  and  swiftness.  A  person  who  approached 
them  without  being  used  to  it,  was  in  the  same  danger  as 
from  a  wolf.  The  wool  of  the  Gallic  sheep  was  generally 
rough,  but  in  such  abundance,  that  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth 
was  made  of  it,  sufficient  not  only  to  serve  the  country  of 
Gaul,  but  also  to  supply  most  parts  of  Italy,*  lb.  197.  J 
Juvenal,  ix.  30. 

The  ancient  Gauls  had  no  wine  of  their  own  produce,  but 
made  a  kind  of  drink  from  barley,  called  Zythus  ;  also  from  a 
mixture  of  honey  and  water,t  Diodor.  v.  26.  The  Gauls 
when  they  ate  usually  sat  on  the  ground,  with  the  skins  of 
wolves  or  dogs  spread  below,  Ih.  28.  sometimes  on  couches, :}: 
Strah.  iv.  lO/.  The  houses  of  the  Gauls  were  built  of  boards 
and  hurdles,  of  a  round  form,  lb.  and  covered  with  straw, 
Ccesar.  v.  42. 

The  arms  of  the  Gauls  were,  a  long  sword  hanging  by  a 
belt  on  the  right  thigh,  which  wounded  only  with  the  edge, 
Poli/b.  ii.  30.  [sine  ynwrrrme,  Liv.  xxii.46.  ;)  a  spear  or  lance, 
with  an  iron  point  a  foot  and  a  half  long ;  a  large  shield, 
adorned  by  each  with  his  proper  device ;  a  brazen  helmet ; 
some  had  an  ix'on  breastplate.  They  used  a  kind  of  trmnpet, 
that  gave  a  dreadfvd  sound ;  which,  when  about  to  engage, 

but  this  part  of  diess  was  also  common  to  other  nations  ;  as  the  Sauromtlta  or 
Scythians,  and  Geta?,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  10.  19.  v.  7.  49.  and  10.  34.  the  Armenians, 
Juvenal,  ii.  169.  the  Vangumes,  a  people  of  Germany,  Lucan.  i.  430.  &c.  Mela, 
speaking  of  the  Scythians  having  their  whole  bodies  covered,  says,  totum  Bbaccati 
corpus,  ii.  1. ;  but  this  word  is  particularly  appropriated  to  the  Gauls.  Cic.  Font.  11.  ; 
thus,  hraccati  militis  arcus,  i.  e.  Galli,  Propert.  iii.  4.  17.  liraccates  cug-nationit 
dedecus,  the  disgrace  of  your  Gallic  relations,  Cic.  Pis.  23.  The  upper  part  of  the 
body  was  covered  with  a  kind  of  waistcoat  with  sleeves,  {axto"ros  xf'§oSoTos,  vestis 
Jissilis  rnanicata ,  usque  ad  pudenda  et  nates  f/('5>i!i'Ao,)  and  over  it  a  loose  mantle, 
(Saguji,)  Strab.  iv.  196.  commonly  striped, /Jior/oj-.  v.  30.  virgatis  lucent  sagulis, 
Virg.  iEn.  viii.  660.  They  wore  a  kind  of  slippers  wliich  covered  only  the  sole  of 
theW,  called  GALLIC.E,  ficP/nV.  ii.  30. ;  6e//.  xiii.  21. 

*  A  garmeut  of  this  cloth  was  called  Bardocucullus, -l/ariia/.  i.  54.  5.  xiv. 
128. 

t  They  purchased  wine  chiefly  from  Italy,  and  were  exceedingly  fond  of  it,  75. 
hence  they  are  said  to  have  been  invited  into  tliat  country  by  the  delicious  taste  of 
the  Italian  wines,  Z/i'v.  V.  33.  Vines  were  planted  in  the  southern  parts  of  Gaul 
wiien  it  was  subjected  to  the  Romans ;  but  not  in  other  parts  till  after  the  time  of 
CtBsar. 

X  They  were  served  by  young  people  of  both  sexes  below  the  age  of  puberty.  Near 
by  were  hearths,  on  which  Were  pots  and  spits,  for  boiling  and  roasting  the  flesh.  The 
nicest  portions  were  set  before  the  bravest  men,  as  among  the  ancient  Greeks, //o»m«-. 
passim.  In  the  midst  of  the  entertainment  they  used,  when  any  quarrel  happened, 
to  challenge  one  another  to  single  combat,  which  commonly  terminated  fatally  to 
some  of  the  parties,  Diodor.  v.  30. 

they 
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they  augmented  by  the  war-song,  by  bowlings,  and  beating 
on  their  shields,  Diodor.  v.  30. ;  Liv.  xxxviii.  IJ. 

Gaul  being  often  overstocked  with  inhabitants,  numerous 
bands  were  sent  out  at  different  times  to  procure  for  them- 
selves new  settlements,  who  commonly  determined  by  augury, 
into  what  part  they  shovdd  direct  their  course,*  Liv.  v.  34. ; 
Justin,  xxiv.  4. 

Although  the  states  of  Gaul  Avcre  independent  of  one 
another,  yet  some  one  state  generally  obtained  the  preemi- 
nence ;  thus  the  Bitunges,  in  the  time  of  Camillus,  Liv.  v.  34. 
and  the  JEdui,  in  the  time  of  Ciesar.f 

Before  Cgesar,  the  Romans  were  possessed  of  only  a  very 
small  part  of  Gaul,  chiefly  what  is  now  called  Provence,  Cic. 
Prov.  Cons.  13. 

*  Whole  tribes  used  to  go  in  a  mass  with  their  wives  and  children,  leaving  only 
the  aged  and  infirm, //y.  and  Strab.'\\.\9Q.  Tiiese  possessed  themselves  of  the  north 
of  Italy,  called  G'«//jVi  Ci.iaf]tina,lh.  of  part  of  Germany,  Tacit.  M.  G'.28. ;  Ceeaar.B.G. 
vi.  22.  s.  23.  and  of  Britain,  Tacit.  Agric.  11.  One  body  of  them  penetiitted  even 
into  Asia,  and.  mingling  with  the  Greeks,  called  the  country  they  .seized  on  Galln- 
grcecia  or  Galatia,  Liv.  xxxviii.  16.  and  17.  ;  Justin,  xxv.  2. ;  Strab.  xii.  566.  and 
567. ;  Dindur.  v.  32. 

Another  body  of  Gauls,  under  Brennus,  took  and  burnt  Rome  itself,  lAv.  v.  42. 
&c. ;  Justin,  xxiv.  3.  ;  and  the  Romans  ever  after,  althougli  thev  often  defeated  the 
Gauls,  with  great  slaughter.  Lit:  vi.  42.  vii.  9. — 27.  viii.  20.  x!  27.-29.  Epit.  xx. ; 
Polyh.  ii.  14. — 36. ;  Strab.  iv.  185.  yet  were  more  afraid  of  them  than  of  any  other 
people,  Pohjb.  ii.  23.  and  35.  so  that  Cicero  observes,  that  unless  nature  had  secured 
Italy  by  the  barrier  of  the  Alps,  Rome  would  never  have  become  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  Dc  Prov.  Cons.  14. ;  and  they  gave  the  name  of  TL'ML'LTL'S  to  a  war  with 
that  nation,  as  being  more  dangerous  than  against  any  other  people,  and  of  the  same 
nature  witli  a  war  in  Italy,  lb.  Phil.  viii.  1.  For,  to  use  the  words  of  Sallust,  Jug-. 
114.  Pvmani  sic  habuere ;  alia  omnia  virtnti  sum  prona  r.lse ;  cum  Gallis  prn 
salute,  71011  pro  gloria  certare.  At  one  time  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  raised 
against  the  Gauls  700,000  foot  and  70,000  horse,  Pulyh.  ii.  24.  Pliny  says,  80,000 
cavalry,  iii.  20.  s.  24.  Strabo  observes  that  the  Gauls  were  sooner  conquered  by  the 
Romans  than  the  Spaniards,  because  the  Gauls  attacked  in  numerous  bodies  or  in  a 
mass,  {adpooi  Kai  Kara  TrArjSos,")  and  therefore  were  destroyed  in  great  numbers  ;  but 
the  Spaniards,  fighting  in  detached  parties  and  in  different  parts,  like  robbers, 
protracted  the  war  to  a  great  length,  iv.  196. 

t  When  Cajsar  came  into  Gaul,  the  country  was  divided  into  two  factions; 
and  this  spirit  of  party  prevailed  not  only  among  the  diHerent  tribes,  but  also 
among  districts  and  villages,  and  even  in  private  families.  The  .^dui  were  at 
the  head  of  one  faction,  and  the  Seqnaui,  of  the  other;  who,  being  inferior  to 
the  Mdui,  sought  aid  from  Ariovistus  King  of  the  Germans,  by  which  means 
they  in  their  turn  became  superior,  Ceesar.  B.  G.  vi.  12.  Ca>sar  having  subdued 
the  Helv.-tii,  and  expelled  the  Germans,  restored  the  preeminence  (principntus) 
to  the  ^^dui,  lb.  Artfully  employing  their  assistance,  and  that  of  the  Rkemi, 
whom  he  had  likewise  gained,  he  vanquished  the  other  states,  one  after  another; 
first  tiie  Belira!,  who  were  the  bravest  of  the  Gauls,  particularly  that  tribe  of 
them  called  the  Bellovaci,  lb.  ii.  4.  inc.;  Strab.  iv.  196.  then  the  Vencti,  a  nation 
powerful  by  sea,  iii.  12.  iS:c.  the  Mmini,  iv.  33.  the  Trcv'iri,  v.  2.  the  Xervii,  vi.2. 
&c.  At  last  a  combination  of  different  states  being  formed,  first  by  .^mbiori.r 
King  of  the  Eburones,  v.  20.  ^:c.  and  afterwards  of  almost  all  Gaul  under 
Vercingelori.r,  a  nobleman  of  the  Arvcrui,  vii.  4.  Cssar,  by  crushing  these,  finally 
subdued  the  whole  country.  Thus  the  GauU,  by  their  want  of  union,  fell  undeV 
the  Roman  yoke. 

The 
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The  Romans  early  formed  an  alliance  ^vith  the  people  of 
Marseilles,  Polyh.  iii.  95.  and,  mider  pretext  of  assisting  them, 
made  war  on  the  neighbouring  states,  Liv.  xxi.  20.  and  26. 
The  first  nation  which  the  Romans  suljdued  beyond  the  Alps 
was  the  Salyes  ;  against  whom,  and  the  Ligurians,  they  car- 
ried on  a  war  for  eighty  years,  to  procure  from  them  a  safe 
passage  by  land  into  Spain  ;  and  at  last  obtained  a  space 
twelve  stadia  broad  to  make  a  public  way  through  their 
country,  Strah.  iv.  203.  whence  Cicero  calls  the  part  of  Gaul 
possessed  by  the  Romans  before  the  conquests  of  Caesar, 
SEMITA,  de  Prov.  Cons.  13.  The  Sali/es  or  Salluvii  were 
vanquished  by  C.  Sextius,  a.  u.  629,  who  planted  a  colony  at 
Aix,  which,  from  its  baths,  and  his  own  name,  he  called 
Aqu^  Sexti^,  Jyiv.  Epit.  Ixi.  About  four  years  after,  a 
colony  was  planted  at  Narbonne,  called  Narho  Martins,  from 
Q.  Marcius  Rex  the  consul,  who  settled  it,  Cic.  Font.  1. 
whence  that  part  of  Gaul,  which  first  belonged  to  the  Romans, 
called  by  Cajsar  PROVINCIA,  or  Provincia  Nostra,  i.  I.  7« 
10.  &c.  after  the  time  of  Augustus  obtained  the  name  of 
GALLIA  NARBONENSIS,  Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  24.  or  Nar- 
honensis  Provincia,  Plin.  iii.  iv. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Cimhri  and  Teutones  by  Marius, 
the  Gauls  remained  unmoleeted  till  they  were  attacked  by 
Caesar.  After  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  Caesar  and  the  succeeding 
emperors  derived  from  that  country  large  supplies  for  their 
armies.  The  Gauls,  struck  with  the  dreadful  losses  they 
had  sustained,  continued  for  a  considerable  time  submis- 
sive to  the  Roman  government.  But  being  provoked  by 
the  rigid  exactions  of  the  praefects  set  over  them,  they 
attempted  to  recover  their  former  liberty  under  different 
leaders.* 

The  Gauls,  although  miserably  oppressed  by  the  Roman 
governors,  in  common  with  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire, 
made  great  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilisation.  The  study  of 
eloquence  was  so  much  cultivated  in  Gaul,  Juvenal,  vii. 
128.  that  it  furnished  orators  to  instruct  the  British  lawyers 
in   the   art  of  pleading,  {Gallia  caicsulicos  docuit  facunda 


*  First  under  Julius  Florus  and  Julius  Sacrovir,  after  the  death  of  Germanicus, 
Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  40.  But  they  were  soon  reduced  by  the  Germanic  legions  to 
their  former  subjection,  lb.  46. ;  then  under  VINDEX,  vvlio  revolted  against  Nero, 
but  perished  in  the  attempt,  J)io.  Ixiii.  22. — 24.;  Tacit.  J/ist.  i.  51.;  afterwards 
under  various  commanders,  but  without  success.  The  Uruids,  who  were  found  to 
have  encouraged  these  insurrections,  were  suppressed  b^'  Claudius,  Sitet.  25.  They 
continued,  however,  for  a  long  time  after,  to  have  influence  among  their  country- 
men, Tacit.  Hist,  iv.  54. 

BritannoSf) 


France. 
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Britannos*)  Juvenal,  xv.  111.  Under  Claudius  the  chiefs  of  the 
GaulSj  particularly  of  the  j^dui,  were  chosen  into  the  Roman 
senate.  They  had  formerly  obtained  the  right  of  citizenship, 
Tacit.  Annul,  xi.  23. — 26.  which  was  granted  by  Galba  to  all 
the  GtLuls,  Plutarch,  iji  Galba  ;  Tacit.  Hist.  i.S.  The  Gauls, 
with  their  liberty,  lost  that  valour  for  which  their  ancestors 
were  so  renowned,  Tacit.  Agric.  11.  When  the  Roman  em- 
pire was  invaded  by  the  barbarous  nations,  Gaul  was  attacked 
first  by  the  Goths  and  Visigoths,  Procop.  1.  then  by  the  Bur- 
gundians,  Agath.  \.  jrrope  princ.  and  finally  conquered  by  the 
FRANKS,  a  fierce  people  from  Germany,  Procop.  1 .  composed 
of  various  tribes,  among  the  rest  the  SALII,  Zoziin.  iii.  from 
whom  the  law  by  which  females  were  excluded  fi'om  succeed- 
ing to  the  crown  of  France  was  called  the  Salic  Law. 


Modern  Divisions  of  France. 


Provinces. 
Picardy, 
Isle  of  France, 
Champagne, 
Normandy, 
Brittany, 
Orleanois, 
Lyonois, 
Guienue, 


C/iief  Towns. 

Amiens. 

Paris. 

Troyes. 

Pouen. 

Rennes. 

Orleans. 

Lyou. 

Bourdeaux. 


Provinces. 
Aunis, 
Languedoc, 
Provence, 
Daupliin6, 
Burgundy, 
Frauclie  Comt^, 
Lorrain, 
Alsace, 


Chief  Totrn.i. 

La  Roche  He. 

Toulouse. 

Aix. 

Grenoble. 

Dijon. 

BesanQon. 

Nancy. 

Strasburg. 


These  divisions  obtained  until  the  late  revolution ;  Avhcn, 
by  a  solemn  decree  of  the  nation,  they  were  abolished,  and 
France  was  formed  into  eighty-three  departments  :  these  were 
further  subdivided  into  districts,  cantons,  and  municipalities. 
This  division  still  continues. 

Paris,  on  the  Seine,  is  a  fine  city,  containing  numy  noble 
buildings ;  and  about  800,000  inhabitants.  It  has  several 
fine  churches,  among  which  the  most  remarkable  are  Notre 
Dame,  the  cathedral ;  St.  Genevieve,  called  the  Pantheon 
during  the  revolution  ;  St.  Sulpice ;  the  church  of  the  Inva- 

*  Caligula,  when  he  exhibited  games  of  various  kinds,  instituted  a  contest  for 
preeminence  in  Greek  and  Latin  eloquence  ;  in  which  those  van(|uished  were 
obliged  to  confer  rewards  on  the  victors,  and  to  compose  orations  in  their  praise. 
Such  as  had  performed  the  worst  were  forced  to  blot  out  what  they  had  written 
with  a  sponge  or  with  their  tongue  ;  unless  they  chose  rather  to  be  scourged  with 
rods,  or  plunged  in  the  nearest  stream,  i.  e.  the  Rhone  or  Arar,  Suet.  Cat.  20.  This 
contest  was  celebrated  before  the  altar  dedicated  to  Augustus,  Liv.  Epit.  137.  ;  Suet. 
CI.  2.;  Juvenal,  i.  44.  in  the  temple  decreed  to  him  by  the  joint  consent  of  all  the 
states  of  Gaul,  whose  names,  sixtv  in  number,  were  inscribed  on  the  altar,  Strrth. 
iv.  192.  An  annual  festival  was  celebrated  there  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  wliich 
Dio  says  was  still  kept  in  his  time,  liv.  32.  This  solemnity  Caligula  seems  to  have 
observed,  Din.  lix.  22.  and  to  have  only  added  the  literary  contest,  to  which  Juvenal 
alludes,  i.  44. 
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lides,  &c.  Its  chief  buildings  are,  the  palaces  of  the  Tuileries 
and  of  the  Louvre,  of  which  the  latter  has  a  beautiful  colon- 
nade and  a  noble  picture  gallery ;  the  Luxembourg,  now  the 
place  where  the  house  of  peers  holds  its  sitting ;  the  chamber 
of  deputies  ;  the  Palais  Royal,  &c.  Paris  is  also  adorned 
with  many  handsome  fountains,  columns,  bridges,  &c. 

The  chief  harbours  for  the  French  navy  are,  Brest  in  Brit- 
tany, and  Toulon  in  Provence.  The  other  principal  seaports 
and  harbours  are,  in  Picardy,  Calais,  and  Boulogne  ;  in  Nor- 
mandj^,  Dieppe,  Havre  de  Grace,  Harfleur,  Rouen,  Caen, 
Cherburg,  &c.  Li  Brittany,  St.  Malo,  Morlaix,  I'Orient, 
and  Nantz  ;  La  Rochelle  and  Rochefort  in  Aunis  ;  in  Guienne, 
Bourdeaux,  Blaye,  and  Bayonne  ;  in  Provence,  Marseilles, 
Frejus,  and  Antibes. 

From  these  ports  the  French  carry  on  an  extensive  trade 
with  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  spirit  of  commerce 
was  first  excited  by  Henry  IV.,  justly  styled  the  Great,  under 
whom  the  manufacture  of  silk  was  introduced.  It  was  after- 
wards greatly  encouraged  and  improved  by  the  famous  Col- 
bert, a  gentleman  of  Scotch  extraction,  minister  to  Louis  XIV. 

The  chief  capes  are,  Barfleur  and  La  Hogue,  in  the  English 
Channel,  &c. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  France  are  computed  at 
twenty-nine  millions.  The  king  is  styled.  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty.  The  king's  eldest  son  Avas  called  Daiiphi7i,  and  was 
declared  to  be  of  age  M'hen  fourteen  years  old.  Females  are 
excluded  from  the  crown,  by  what  is  called  the  Salic  Lcnv. 

Before  the  revolution,  the  chief  palaces  of  the  King  of 
France,  in  the  country,  were,  Versailles,  twelve  miles  from 
Paris ;    Marli,  Fontainebleau,  St.  Germain,  &c. 

The  established  religion  in  France,  till  the  late  revolution, 
was  the  Roman  Catholic.  Protestants  were  not  tolerated. 
In  the  year  1685,  vmder  Louis  XIV.,  they  were  obliged  to 
change  their  religion,  or  leave  the  country,  which  is  called 
revoking  the  edict  of  Nantz  ;  because  in  that  town  Henry  IV. 
promulgated  his  famous  edict,  securing  to  the  Protestants  the 
liberty  of  professing  their  religion,  a.  d.  1598.  During  the 
government  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  though  the  Roman 
Catholic  was  the  religion  of  the  state,  all  sects  enjoyed  un- 
limited toleration  :  and  by  the  constitutional  charter,  accepted 
by  Louis  XVIII.  on  his  return  to  France,  the  freedom  of 
worship  and  conscience  is  guaranteed.  The  Roman  Catholic 
is  still  the  dominant  religion. 

There  were  in  France  seventeen  archbishoprics,  one  hun- 
dred and  four  bishoprics^  seven  hundred  and  fifty  great  con- 
vents 
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vents  of  monks,  and  two  hundred  nunneries.  The  monks 
and  nuns  in  the  whole  kingdom  Avere  reckoned  above  200,000 ; 
and  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  and  religious  houses  amounted 
to  upwards  of  six  millions  sterling.  But  this  ecclesiastical 
division  being  annulled  by  the  national  assembly,  in  1801, 
the  number  of  archbishops  was  reduced  to  ten,  and  that  of 
the  bishops  to  fifty.  The  ecclesiastical  domains  having  pre- 
viously been  decreed  to  be  natiomd  property,  had  been  for 
the  most  part  sold  ;  and  the  parochial  clergy  received  fixed 
stipends,  tithes  being  abolished. 

The  universities  were  those  of  Paris,  Orleans,  Rheims, 
Poictiers,  Bourdeaux,  Angers,  Nantz,  Caen,  Bourgcs,  Mont- 
pelier,  Valence,  Aix,  Lyon,  Grenoble,  Strasburg,  and  Tou- 
louse ;  besides  several  academies  for  the  sciences,  for  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture.  During  the  revolutionary  go- 
vernments, numerous  public  institutions  and  literary  societies 
were  established  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  France. 


History  of  FRANCE. 

The  French  monarchy  was  first  founded  by  Clovis,  a.  d. 
481,  whose  descendants  Avere  called  from  his  grandfather 
Merovaeus,  the  Meruvingimi  race,  and  continued  270  years, 
ending  in  Childeric  111.,  a.  d.  J^l*  when  Pepin,  the  son  of 
Charles  Martel,  mayor  of  the  palace,  was  proclaimed  king. 
His  descendants  were  called  the  Carloviiigian  race,  and  ended 
in  Louis  the  Slothful,  a.d.  OSJ.  After  his  death,  HUGH 
CAPET,  the  son  of  Hugh  called  the  Great,  and  grandson  of 
EuDEs  Count  of  Paris,  usurped  the  crown  ;  and  his  descend- 
ants continued  to  enjoy  it  under  the  name  of  the  Capetian 
race.* 

Soon  after  securing  the  crown  of  France,  Clovis  embraced 
Christianity,  in  496.  The  descendants  of  Clovis  present  a 
series  of  cruel  and  weak  princes,  the  last  of  whom  were 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  mayors  of  the  palace.  Amongst 
the  most  renowned  of  these  officers  Avere  Pepin  d'Heristal, 
and  Charles  Martel,  his  natural  son,  whose  victory  over  the 
Saracens  at  Tours,  in  732,  saved  France  from  the  yoke  of 
the  Koran.  His  son  Pepin,  surnamed  the  Short,  not  satisfied 
with  possessing  royal  authority,  took  the  title  of  king,  with 

*  First  in  a  direct  line  to  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fair,  in  1328  ;  then  under 
two  collateral  branches :  1.  the  family  of  Valois,  beginning  with  Philip  the  For- 
tunate, and  ENDING  with  Henry  HI.  2d  Aug.  1589.  2.  The  house  of  Bourbon, 
be^rinning  with  Henry  IV.,  justly  called  the  Great. 

2e  the 
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the  consent  of  the  nation  ;  and  confined  Childeric  III.,  the 
last  of  the  Merovingian  race,  in  a  monastery,  a.  d.  7^2. 

Charles,  his  son  and  successor,  obtained  the  surname  of 
Charlemagne,  or  Charles  the  Great,  for  his  exploits.  He 
proved  himself  no  less  a  legislator  and  a  conqueror,  than  a 
liberal  encourager  of  learning.  Having  reduced  the  whole  of 
France,  Germany,  part  of  Italy,  and  Spain  as  far  as  the  Ebro, 
under  his  domination,  he  was,  on  Christmas  day,  800,  pro- 
claimed Emperor  of  the  West,  at  Rome,  by  Pope  Leo  HI. — 
His  son,  Louis  Le  Debonnaire,  proved  a  weak  prince,  and 
was  dethroned  through  the  intrigues  of  his  unnatural  sons. 
The  weakness  of  his  successors,  and  civil  contentions,  pro- 
duced the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne, 
about  the  year  912,  when  his  descendants  were  restricted 
within  the  limits  of  France.  At  length  Louis  V.  dying  with- 
out male  issue,  put  an  end  to  the  Carlovingian  race ;  and  Hugh 
Capet  was  called  upon  to  ascend  the  throne,  in  987,  which  he 
filled  with  dignity,  and  left  to  his  descendants. 

Under  the  reign  of  Philip  I.,  William  Duke  of  Normandy 
achieved  the  conquest  of  England,  a.d.  1066  ;  and  in  1095, 
the  first  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land  was  determined  upon  at 
the  council  of  Clermont. 

Aided  by  Suger,  Louis  VI.,  or  the  Fat,  struck  the  first  blow 
at  feudal  anai'chy  :  Avhilst  the  impolitic  repudiation  of  Elinor 
of  Aquitaine,  by  Louis  VII.,  gave  the  English  king,  Henry  I., 
who  married  her,  the  provinces  of  Guienne  and  Poitou,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  wars  M'hich  long  desolated  the  two 
kingdoms,  A.D.  1152.  The  reign  of  his  son,  Philip  Augustus, 
proved  glorious  to  France.  This  king  accompanied  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion  to  the  Holy  Land;  and  stripped  John  Sans 
Terre  of  almost  the  whole  of  his  possessions  in  France.  In 
1213  he  gained  the  celebrated  battle  of  Bouvines,  over  the 
Emperor  Conrad.  His  grandson,  Louis  IX.,  or  St.  Louis, 
proved  an  excellent  monarch  ;  but  failed  in  an  attempt  upon 
Egypt,  being  taken  prisoner  in  1250.  He  however  under- 
took an  expedition  against  Tunis,  where  he  died  of  the 
plague,  in  1270. 

Philip  III.,  or  the  Bold,  M'^as  the  first  who  granted  patents 
of  nobility ;  whilst  under  his  son,  Philip  the  Fair,  provincial 
pai'liaments  were  first  established.  This  prince  also  stripped 
the  English  of  all  their  southern  possessions  in  France,  1291. 
The  most  impardonable  act  of  his  reign  was  the  confiscation 
of  the  property  of  the  knights  templars,  and  the  execution  of 
James  de  Mole,  the  grand  master,  and  fifty-four  knights,  who 
were  burnt  alive  at  Paris  in  1312,     Louis  X.  dying  in  1316, 

without 
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without  male  issue,  a  dispute  arose  upon  the  succession  to 
the  crown,  Philip  of  Valois  claiming  it  in  virtue  of  the  Salic 
law ;  and  Edward  III.  of  England,  in  right  of  his  mother : 
but  the  nation  unanimously  declared  against  the  latter,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  series  of  sanguinary  wars.  Edward  invaded 
France,  defeated  the  French  at  Cressy,  and  took  Calais  after 
a  memorable  siege,  a.d.  1346. 

In  1350,  the  last  sovereign  of  Dauphine  bequeathed  his 
dominions  to  France,  upon  condition  that  the  eldest  son 
of  the  French  monarchs  should  bear  the  name  of  Dauphin. 

The  reign  of  John  proved  still  more  disastrous  than  that  of 
his  father.  With  the  able  assistance  of  his  son  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  Edward  III.  carried  on  a  successful  war  ;  and 
John,  being  defeated  and  taken  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  in 
1356,  was  carried  a  captive  to  London,  Avhere  he  eventually 
died  in  1364.  His  son,  Charles  V.,  or  the  Wise,  saved  his 
country  from  ruin,  and  he  recovered  the  greater  part  of  the 
conquests  made  by  the  English.  During  the  reign  of  Charles 
VI.,  France  was  distracted  by  the  rival  factions  of  Orleans 
and  Burgimdy,  of  which  the  former  was  called  Annagnacs. 
This  was  occasioned  by  the  mental  derangement  or  imbecility 
of  the  king ;  and,  imder  these  circumstances,  Henry  V.  in- 
vaded France,  and  gained  the  battle  of  Agincourt  in  1415.— 
Favoured  by  the  unnatural  Isabella,  who  persecuted  her  son 
the  Dauphin,  Henry  V.  married  Catherine  of  France,  and  was 
acknowledged  heir  to  the  crown,  1420,  and  king  upon  the 
demise  of  Charles,  14'22. 

The  Dauphin  was,  however,  croAvned  at  Poictiers,  under 
the  name  of  Charles  VII.,  and  favoured  by  the  minority  of 
Henry  VI.,  and  still  more  by  the  coui'age  and  conduct  of  the 
celebrated  Joan  of  Arc,  the  maid  of  Orleans,  his  affairs  took  a 
favourable  turn  :  the  English  were  every  where  routed  and 
Joan  brought  the  king  to  be  crowned  at  Rheims,  1431.  Joan, 
being  taken  prisoner  soon  after,  was  cruelly  burnt  alive  as  a 
witch,  at  Rouen  ;  but  the  English  lost  all  their  conquests  in 
France,  with  the  exception  of  Calais.  Charles  died  in  1461, 
after  a  glorious  reign. 

His  son,  Louis  XL,  proved  a  severe  and  tyrannical  prince; 
but,  by  his  policy,  he  strengthened  the  royal  authority,  by 
uniting  the  great  fiefs  to  the  crown.  The  reign  of  Charles 
VIII.  is  remarkable  only  for  an  expedition  to  Naples,  which, 
though  at  first  successful,  became  finally  the  reverse.  Louis 
XII.,  who  deservedly  obtained  the  surname  oi  Father  of  his 
People,  ascended  the  throne  in  1498.  He  reduced  Milan 
and  Genoa,  which  he  lost  some  time  after.     Francis  I.,  the 
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father  of  French  literature,  ascended  the  throne  in  1515  ;  and 
the  whole  of  his  reign  was  employed  in  carrying  on  the  wars, 
which  his  rivality  with  Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany  and 
King  of  Spain,  excited.  At  the  battle  of  Favia,  1525,  he  was 
defeated  and  taken,  and  remained  some  time  a  prisoner  at 
Madrid.  Being  released,  he  continued  the  war,  obtained 
some  advantages,  but  died  in  1547. 

Henry  II.  was  a  weak  prince  ;  and  during  the  short  reign 
of  Francis  II.  the  contending  interests  of  his  mother  Catherine 
of  Medicis,  of  the  Guides,  and  of  the  King  of  Navarre  and 
Prince  of  Conde,  agitated  the  kingdom.  These  disturbances 
were  increased  by  attempts  of  the  Hugonots,  or  Protestants, 
to  establish  themselves  in  independence.  Francis  dying  in 
1561,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  the  sanguinary  Charles 
IX.,  chiefly  celebrated  for  having,  with  the  advice  of  his 
mother  and  the  Guises,  attempted  to  exterminate  the  Hugo- 
not  party,  by  causing  a  general  massacre  of  them  on  the  day 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  1572.     Charles  died  two  years  after. 

The  reign  of  Henry  III.  was  distracted  by  the  civil  Avars, 
called  the  League.  This  faction,  headed  by  the  Guises,  was 
formed  to  oppose  the  Hugonots,  at  whose  head  appeared 
Henry  of  Navarre.  Henry  III.  being  assassinated,  1589,  the 
King  of  Navarre  was  acknowledged  king  by  a  part  of  the  na- 
tion, under  the  title  of  Henry  IV. ;  whilst  the  League  opposed 
him,  on  the  plea  of  his  being  a  Protestant.  He  eventually 
prevailed,  and,  aided  by  the  Duke  de  Sully,  devoted  himself  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  his  kingdom  ;  but  he  was  assassinated  in 
1610.  His  son,  Louis  XIII.,  Mas  governed  by  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu,  who  took  La  Rochelle,  the  last  hold  of  the  Hugo- 
nots, and  rediiced  the  power  of  the  nobles.  In  this  reign 
the  thirty  years'  war  was  carried  on,  chiefly  against  Austria, 
in  which  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part.  It  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia 
in  1648,  five  years  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  during 
the  minority  of  his  son  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  administration  of 
Cardinal  Mazarine. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  is  the  longest  and  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  French  annals.  He  was  no  less  ambitious 
of  conquests,  than  desirous  of  encouraging  the  sciences,  the 
arts,  and  literature.  The  early  part  of  his  reign  proved  suc- 
cessful. He  reduced  great  part  of  the  Netherlands  ;  carried 
on  a  victorious  contest  against  Holland,  though  opposed  by 
William  Prince  of  Orange,  with  ability  ;  conquered  Franche 
Cornte  and  Alsace,  &c.  Having  espoused  the  cause  of  James 
II.  of  England,  the  number  of  his  enemies  increased,  and  his 
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fleet  was  destroyed  at  La  Hogue  in  1693.  The  accession  of 
his  grandson  Philip  V.  to  the  Spanish  throne  being  opposed 
by  the  emperor,  a  war  ensued,  which,  through  the  conduct  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  proved  dis- 
astrous to  the  French,  who  were  routed  successively  at  Blen- 
heim, in  1704,  at  Raniillies,  at  Malplaquet,  &c.  But  peace 
being  concluded  with  England,  Louis  retrieved  his  affairs, 
and  Philip  V.  preserved  his  throne.  Louis  died  in  IJl^,  in 
the  seventy-second  year  of  his  reign. 

His  grandson,  Louis  XV.,  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Austria,  and,  joinmg  the  oppressors  of  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa,  gained  in  person  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  over  the 
Dutch  and  the  English,  1745.  This  war,  terminated  by  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  was  succeeded  by  the  seven 
years'  war,  which  proved  disastrous  to  France.  Louis  XV^. 
died  of  the  small-pox,  in  1774,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson  Louis  XVI. 

Scarcely  had  Louis  XVI.  ascended  the  throne,  when  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
involved  himself  in  an  expensive,  but  not  a  dishonourable, 
war  with  England.  The  principal  embarrassments  of  the 
country  being  thereby  increased,  Louis  was  persuaded  to 
convoke  the  states-general  of  the  kingdom,  17^9,  which  soon 
assuming  the  novel  title  of  National  Assembly,  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  the  revolution  of  France.  All  the  ancient  forms, 
titles,  &c.  Avere  abolished  ;  and  the  form  of  government  ren- 
dered constitutional :  but  the  republican  party  eventually 
prevailing,  Louis  Avas  attacked  in  the  Tuileries,  August  10, 
1792,  imprisoned,  tried,  and  executed  January  21,  1793,  and 
France  Mas  declared  a  republic.  During  the  tyramiical  reign 
of  Robespierre,  the  country  was  desolated  by  cruel  proconsuls, 
whilst  the  French  armies  every  where  defeated  the  coalesced 
forces  of  Austria,  Prussia,  Spain,  &c. ;  but  the  English  navy 
proved  no  less  triumphant.  L^pon  the  execution  of  Robes- 
pierre, a  directory  of  live  members  was  appointed.  Buona- 
parte rapidly  conquered  Italy ;  and,  in  1798,  took  Malta,  in 
his  Avay  to  Egypt,  Avhich  he  also  conquered.  Meanwhile, 
the  French  lost  nearly  all  their  concpiests  in  Italy,  by  the 
conduct  of  the  allied  Austrian  and  Russian  armies.  Buona- 
parte however  returned  to  France,  overturned  the  directory, 
and  was  appointed  chief  consul,  1799. 

By  the  battle  of  Marengo,  in  1 800,  Buonaparte  reconquered 
Italy,  and  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  1804.  Though 
several  of  the  continental  powers  opposed  his  grasping  ambi- 
tion, his  victories  at  Austerlitz,  at  Jena,  at  Wagram,  &c. 
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firmly  established  him  as  Emperor  of  France,  King  of  Italy, 
&c.  notwithstanding  the  continued  war  with  England,  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  short  peace  of  Amiens,  1802.  At  length 
his  overgrasping  ambition  proved  his  ruin.  While  engaged  in 
a  war  in  Spain,  he  led  an  immense  army  into  Russia,  and  took 
Moscow,  1812  ;  but  a  severe  frost  setting  in,  he  lost  the 
greater  part  of  his  army  in  retreating.  Prussia,  and  subse- 
quently Austria,  now  joining  Russia  and  Sweden,  Buonaparte 
•was  totally  defeated  at  Leipsic,  1813,  and  retreated  into 
France.  The  allied  armies  invaded  that  country,  and,  after  a 
mixture  of  reverses  and  success,  took  Paris,  March  30,  1814; 
and  Buonaparte  having  abdicated  the  throne,  Louis  XV III. 
returned  to  France,  and  a  general  peace  was  concluded. 

In  1815,  however,  Buonaparte  quitting  Elba,  which  had 
been  ceded  to  him,  landed  in  France,  and  reached  Paris 
without  opposition.  He  was  immediately  outlawed  by  the 
allies ;  and  though  victorious  over  the  Prussians  at  Ligny,  he 
was  totally  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Blucher, 
at  Waterloo,  June  18 ;  and  the  allies  entered  Paris  July  3. 
Buonaparte,  having  surrendered  himself  to  the  English,  was 
sent  to  St.  Helena,  where  he  died  in  1822,  and  Louis  XVIII. 
was  finally  restored.  Since  then,  France  has  engaged  in  a 
war  against  the  Spanish  constitutionalists  ;  and  the  Duke 
d'Angouleme,  having  compelled  Cadiz  to  surrender,  restored 
Ferdinand  to  absolute  power,  1823. 


SWITZERLx\ND. 

Bounded  on  the  south  by  Italy  ;  on  the  west  by  France  ; 
on  the  north  by  Alsace  and  Suabia  in  Germany;  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Lake  of  Constance,  Tyrol,  and  Trent ;  between  45° 
and  48"  north  lal.  6°  and  1 1°  east  long. ;  about  260  miles  long, 
and  100  broad. 

Switzerland  is  divided  into  twenty-two  cantons :  Bern, 
Basil,  Schaffhausen,  Zurich,  Appenzel,  Glarus,  Friburg, 
Lucern,  Solothurn  or  Soleure,  Zug,  Switz,  Uri,  Underwald, 
Pays  de  Vaud,  St.  Gall,  Argovia,  the  Grisons  (anciently 
Rhceti,  Brenni,  and  Genauni,)  Tessin,  Thurgovia,  the  Valais, 
the  territory  of  Geneva,*  and  the  former  principality  of  Neuf- 

chatel. 

*  GENEVA  is  situated  on  a  lake  of  that  name,  one  of  the  noblest  in  Europe  : 
tlie  Rhone  rushing  out  of  it,  flows  throuj.';h  the  middle  of  the  city  ;  which  is  encir- 
cled with  fertile  fields,  highly  cultivated :  the  prospect  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world,  is  bounded  by  the  long  ridge  of  mountains,  called  mount  Java,  on  the  one 
side,  the  Alps,  the  Glaciers  of  Savoy,  and  the  snowy  head  of  mount  Blaac,  on  the 

other. 
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chatel.  The  three  last  cantons  were  united  to  the  nhieteen 
of  which  Switzerland  had  previously  consisted,  by  the  general 

treaty 

other.  The  inhabitants  are  free  and  happy.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  in  1602,  to  seize  upon  the  town,  in  the  middle  of  a  dark  night,  in  time  of 
peace.  Several  hundreds  of  his  soldiers  had  got  into  the  town  by  scaling-ladders, 
and  the  rest  were  following,  when  they  were  at  length  discovered  by  a  woman,  who 
gave  the  alarm.  The  Geuevois,  starting  from  their  sleep,  seized  the  readiest  arms 
they  could  find,  killed  numbers  of  the  assailants  in  the  streets,  and  drove  the  rest 
out  of  the  city.  Hence  the  gates  are  always  shut  at  sunset,  and  are  not  opened 
without  an  order  from  the  syndics  or  magistrates,  which  is  not  to  be  obtained  but 
on  some  great  emergency. 

The  anniversary  of  this  event  is  kept  with  great  solemnity,  and  called  lejour  dc 
I'Escalade. 

About  a  day's  journey  from  Geneva,  in  the  King  of  Sardinia's  dominions,  are 
what  are  called  the  Glaciers. 

The  GLACIERS  are  prodigious  collections  of  snow  and  ice,  formed  in  the  mter- 
vals  or  hollows  between  the  mountains  that  bound  the  side  of  the  valley  of  Cha- 
mnuni,  near  which  mount  Blanc  stands,  five  in  number  ;  their  surface  is  from  a 
thousand  to  two  thousand  feet  high  above  tlie  valley,  some  of  them  more.  Their 
breadth  is  different,  according  to  the  interval  between  the  mountains  in  which  they 
are  formed.  In  these  valleys  of  ice  are  swellings  like  waves,  some  of  them  forty  or 
fifty  feet  high,  and  rents  from  two  to  six  feet  wide,  of  an  amazing  depth. 

The  valley  of  Chamouni  is  about  six  leagues,  or  eighteen  miles  in  length,  and  an 
English  mile  in  breadth.  The  Glaciers,  which  descend  from  mount  Blanc,  are  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other,  mount  lireven,  seven  thousand  three  hundred  feet 
higher  than  the  valley.  Behind  Montnnvert,  which  gives  name  to  one  of  the  Gla- 
ciers, there  is  a  chain  of  mountains  all  covered  with  snow,  which  terminates  in  four 
distinct  rocks,  of  a  great  height,  having  the  appearance  of  narrow  pyramids  or 
spires,  hence  called  the  Needles.  From  the  top  of  5lontanvert  mount  Blanc  appears 
nearly  as  high  as  from  the  valley.  The  Rhone,  when  it  issues  from  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  is  said  to  be  one  thousand  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

On  the  highest  and  most  protuberant  parts  of  those  rocks  and  mountains  are 
formed  great  masses  of  snow  and  ice,  which  sometimes  giving  way,  under  the  name 
of  Avalanches,  and  hurrying  along  with  them  large  portions  of  the  loosened  rock  or 
mountain,  roll  with  a  thundering  noise  to  the  valley,  and  involve  in  certain  destruc- 
tion all  the  trees,  houses,  cattle,  and  men,  which  lie  in  their  way. 

At  some  distance  from  (Jhamouni,  after  passing  various  defiles,  rugged  rocks,  and 
steep  mountains,  is  a  beautiful  valley  called  the  Valais ;  of  an  oval  form,  about 
seven  leagues  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains 
of  a  stupendous  height,  the  lower  parts  of  which  are  covered  with  a  very  rich  pasture. 
The  valley  itself  is  highly  fertile  and  finely  cultivated ;  the  Rhone  flows  in  beautiful 
mazes  from  the  one  end  to  the  other  ;  on  the  upper  extremity  is  situate  SIOX,  the 
capital  of  the  Valais,  and  Martiguy  on  the  lower. 

The  Valaisans  were  formerly  in  alliance  with  the  Swiss  cantons,  but  now  form 
part  of  the  Helvetic  Confederation.  Their  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  their 
form  of  government  democratic. 

The  people  are  troubled  with  swellings  in  the  glands  of  the  throat  and  neck, 
called  Goitres,  which  are  common  to  other  inhabitants  of  the  Alps,  but  not  universal ; 
supposed  to  proceed  from  the  noxious  qualities  of  the  water  which  they  drink. 

Near  Geneva  KFemey,  a  village,  vs'here  Voltaire  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

At  about  thirty  miles  from  Geneva,  near  the  other  end  of  the  lake,  is  situate 
LAUSAXXE,  the  capital  of  the  Pays  de  Faud. 

BERN  is  a  regular  well-built  town,  with  some  air  of  magnificence.  The  houses 
are  of  a  fine  white  freestone.  A  small  branch  of  the  river  Aar  has  been  made  to  run 
in  the  middle  of  the  principal  street.  Criminals  are  employed  to  keep  the  streets 
dean  ;  the  more  atrocious  delinquents,  chained  to  carts  or  waggons,  drive  aw  ay  the 
rubbish.    From  a  walk  along  the  bank  of  the  Aar  is  a  most  magnificent  prospect. 

The 
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treaty  signed  in  congress  at  Vienna,  June  9,  1815.  Of  these 
cantons  the  population  is,  in  some,  wholly  Protestant,  in 
others  altogether  Catholic,  and  in  some  partly  Protestant  and 
partly  Catholic. 

The  Swiss  cantons  are  so  many  independent  states,  united 
together  for  their  mutual  defence.  The  government  in  some 
of  the  cantons  is  aristocratical,  and  in  others  democratical. 

The  Swiss  have  several  districts  and  towns  subject  to  them, 
which  they  conquered.  The  chief  of  these  towns  is  Baden, 
about  ten  miles  north-west  from  Zurich,  where  the  deputies 
of  the  cantons  and  their  allies  meet  annually. 

The  reformation  in  religion  was  begun  at  Zurich  in  Swit- 
zerland, by  ZUING  or  ZUINGLIUS,  much  about  the  same 
time  as  by  Luther  in  Germany.  It  was  afterwards  completed 
by  JOHN  CALVIN,  a  native  of  Noyon  in  Picardy,  professor 
of  divinity  at  Geneva,  who  died  1564. 

This  country  was  long  subject  to  the  house  of  Austria ; 
but  being  crvielly  oppressed  by  its  governors,  three  cantons, 
Switz,  Uri,  and  Underwalden,  revolted,  a.d.  1308.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  prompted  to  it  by  the  heroic  behaviour  of 
one  WILLIAM  TELL.*  They  were  afterwards  joined  by  the 
other  cantons  and  the  allies  at  different  periods.     They  were 

The  government  of  Bern  is  aristocratical,  the  religion  Protestant,  the  common 
people  easy  and  happy. 

BASIL,  or  Basle,  the  largest  town  in  Switzerland,  is  washed  by  the  Rhine,  Dr. 
Moore's  Tour. 

*  GRISLER,  or  Gisler,  the  Austrian  Governor  of  Uri,  caused  a  pole  to  be 
erected  in  the  market-place  oi  Altorf,  on  which  he  put  a  cap,  and  commanded 
every  one  that  passed  to  pay  it  obedience.  WILLIAM  TELL  alone  failed  to 
comply,  and  was  observed  always  to  pass  it  with  an  indignant  air  ;  on  which 
account  he  was  apprehended,  and  commanded  by  Grisler,  on  pain  of  being  hanged, 
to  shoot  an  apple  with  an  arrow  from  the  head  of  his  son.  While  the  apple  was  ad- 
justing on  the  boy's  head  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  Let  vie  and  my  family  perish, 
provided  my  country  be  free"  He  shot  the  apple  without  touching  his  son.  A  second 
arrow  being  observed  in  his  quiver,  when  he  was  asked  the  reason  of  it,  he  said,  it  was 
to  have  been  lodged  in  the  tyrant's  heart  if  he  had  killed  his  son.  For  this  offence 
Grisler  determined  to  imprison  him  for  life,  and  to  see  him  secured  in  the  dungeon 
himself.  He  therefore  caused  him  to  be  fettered,  and  put  in  a  boat,  that  he  might 
be  transported  to  a  castle  on  the  lake  oi  Lucerne.  The  governor  went  in  the  boat,  and 
beino'  overtaken  by  a  storm,  was  in  danger  of  perishing  ;  whereupon  one  of  his  servants, 
the  boatman,  unable  to  manage  the  vessel,  requested  that  Tell,  known  to  be  the  most 
expert  boatman  in  the  country,  should  be  unbound  and  set  to  the  helm.  Grisler 
assented;  and  Tell,  taking  the  command,  steered  the  vessel  to  a  rock, leaped  ashore 
with  agility  and  made  his  escape  through  the  mountains  to  Stauft'echer  ;  where  he  lay 
concealed,  till  the  day  for  effecting  the  freedom  of  Switzerland  arrived,  when  he  joined 
his  companions,  1st  Jan.  1308.  Tell,  afterwards  lying  in  wait,  for  Grisler,  as  he 
passed  by  a  wood,  killed  him  with  an  arrow. — The  Swiss,  called  also  Switzers,  pro- 
tected by  their  inaccessible  mountains,  maintained  the  contest  against  their  oppressors 
with  invincible  fortitude  for  more  than  300  years,  often  defeating  numerous  armies 
sent  to  subdue  them,  till  at  last  they  established  their  independence.  The  Swiss  were 
long  esteemed  the  best  foot-soldiers  in  Europe,  and  for  that  reason  were  frequently 
employed  as  mercenaries  by  foreign  princes,  particularly  by  the  kings  of  France. 

declared 
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declared  a  free  and  independent  confederacy  by  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  a.  d.  1648. 

Owing  to  the  conquests  of  the  French,  several  important 
alterations  took  place  in  the  government  of  Switzerland  ;  but 
since  the  late  accession  of  Louis  XVIII.  the  former  system 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  restored,  and  various  territorial, 
commercial,  and  political  arrangements  have  been  made  by 
virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  above  cited,  for  the  security  of 
the  Helvetic  Confederacy,  whose  integrity  and  perpetual 
neutrality  were  solemnly  guaranteed  by  all  the  allied  sove- 
reigns. 


NETHERLANDS,  or   LOW  COUNTRIES. 

The  Netherlands,  or  Low  Countries,  part  of  ancient  Belgia, 
are  so  called  from  their  situation  with  respect  to  Germany : 
they  are  divided  into  seventeen  provinces  :  bounded  by  the 
German  Sea  on  the  north,  Germany  on  the  east,  France  on 
the  south,  and  the  British  Channel  on  the  west  ;  between  49° 
and  54°  north  lat.  2°  and  7°  east  long. ;  about  300  miles  long 
and  200  broad. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  V.  they  were  united  to  the  empire  of 
Germany,  under  the  title  of  the  Circle  of  Burgmidi/.  After 
his  death,  these  provinces  descended  to  his  son  Philip  II.,  w^ho 
attempting  to  deprive  them  of  their  liberties,  and  to  introduce 
the  court  of  inquisition  by  the  most  shocking  cruelty,  they 
revolted  under  the  conduct  of  \\  illiam  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
others,  1567-  But  factions  afterwards  arising  among  them, 
only  seven  of  the  provinces  succeeded  in  establishing  their  inde- 
pendence, according  to  the  famous  union  of  Utrecht,  which 
they  entered  into  a.  d.  1579,  whence  they  were  called  Bel- 
giuni  Fcvdcratum,  or  the  Seven  United  Provinces.  The  other 
ten  provinces  Avere  reduced  to  subjection,  chiefly  by  the  valour 
and  abilities  of  Alexander  Farnese,  Prince  of  Parma;  and  were 
called  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Upon  the  death  of  Charles  II. 
King  of  Spain,  1700,  they  fell  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
have  since  been  called  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  By  the  treaty 
of  Congress,  executed  at  Vienna,  June  9,  1815,  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  have  been  annexed  to  the  Seven  United  Provinces, 
and  erected  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Part  of  them 
being  conquered  by  France,  are  hence  named  the  French  Ne- 
therlands. The  United  Provinces  maintained  a  bloody  Avar 
against  the  power  of  Spain  for  near  fifty  years,  first  under  Wil- 
liam Prince  of  Orange,  surnamed  the  Silent ;  and,  he  being 
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assassinated  at  Delft  by  one  Gerard,  1584,  then  under  his  son 
Prince  Maurice.  They  were  strongly  supported  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  likewise  by  Henr)^  IV.  of  France,  through  whose 
influence  their  independence  was  acknowledged  by  Philip  III. 
of  Spain,  a.  d.  1609. 


The  UNITED  PROVINCES,  or  HOLLAND. 

The  United  Provinces  are  Zealand,  Holland,  Utrecht, 
Guelderland,  Over-Yssel,  Friesland,  and  Groningen. 

1.  Zealand  consists  of  several  islands,  formed  by  one  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  Scheldt,  the  chief  of  which  is  Walcheren: 
Towns,  Middleburg,  Campvere,  and  Flushing. 

2.  HoLJ.AND,  South  : — Amsterdam,  north  lat.  52°  23', 
east  long.  5°  4',  at  the  top  of  the  Zuyder  Sea ;  Dort,  or 
Dordrecht,  famous  for  a  synod  held  there,  a.  d.  1618;  and 
Rotterdam,  on  the  Maese,  birthplace  of  Erasmus ;  Delft ; 
the  Hague,  where  the  States-General,  or  deputies  of  the 
provinces,  assemble  ;  Leyden,  famous  for  its  university ; 
Haerlem,  near  a  remarkable  lake  called  Haerlem-meer ; 
Ryswick,  Williamstadt. 

In  North  Holland  are,  Saardam,  famous  for  ship-building, 
where  Peter  the  Great  of  Muscovy  learned  that  art,  by 
working  with  his  own  hands  ;  Alcmaer.  &c. 

There  are  several  islands  belonging  to  this  province  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Maese  :  Voorn,  in  which  are,  Briel,  and  Helvoet- 
sluys ;  Goree,  &c.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Zuyder  Sea,  the 
island  Texel,  separated  from  North  Holland  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, through  which  most  ships  bound  for  Amsterdam  pass  j 
Vlie,  and  Shelling,  &c. 

3.  Utrecht — Utrecht,  famous  for  its  university,  on  the 
old  channel  of  the  Rhine  ;  Montfort. 

4.  Guelderland,  and  Zutphen — Nimeguen ;  Loo,  a 
palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  Arnheim;  Zvitphen.  Guel- 
der, the  capital,  is  subject  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  &c. 

5.  Over-Yssel — Deventer,  Coverden,  Campen. 

6.  Friesland — Lewarden,  Dockum,  Francker,  &c.  the 
island  Ameland. 

7-  Groningen — Groningen,  Winchaten,  Dam,  &c. 

This  country  contains  a  greater  number  of  inhabitants  for  its 
extent  than  any  in  Europe,  or  perhajos  in  the  world.  They  are 
called  the  Dutch,  ov  Hollanders,  from  the  name  of  the  principal 
province,  and  arc  computed  at  above  two  millions.  To  defend 
themselves  against  inundations  of  the  sea^,  and  land  floods, 

which 
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which  have  sometimes  done  incredible  mischief,  they  have  con- 
structed, at  an  immense  expense,  prodigious  dikes  or  banks  of 
earth,  in  several  places  seventeen  ells  thick. 

Besides  the  large  rivers,  there  are  in  Holland  numberless 
canals,  along  Avhich  people  commonly  travel  from  town  to 
to\A'n  in  covered  boats,  called  IVec/cscuits,  which  are  dragged 
by  horses. 

The  Seven  United  Provinces  are  a  confederacy  of  so  many 
separate  independent  republics,  united  together  for  their  com- 
mon defence.  The  internal  government  of  each  is  called  the 
States  of  that  province  ;  and  delegates  from  them  constitute 
the  /States- General  at  the  Hague.  At  the  head  of  this  covmcil, 
previous  to  the  late  revolution,  was  the  Stadtholder,  which 
office  was  hereditary  in  the  person  of  William  V.,  Prince  of 
Orange  and  Nassau,  and  who  was  also  commander-in-chief 
and  admiral  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces.*  The  Stales- 
General  were  addressed  by  the  title  of  High  31ighthiesses. 

The  established  religion  is  the  Presbyterian  or  Calvinism ; 
but  all  religions  arc  tolerated. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  were  the  JBatavi,  whence  the 
country  Batavia. 


DUTCH  and  FRENCH  NETHERLANDS. 

1.  Brabant — Boisleduc,  Breda,  Bergen-op-zoom,  Maes- 
tricht.  Grave,  Lillo  :  Brussels,  north  hit.  50°  50',  east  long. 
4°  6' — Waterloo,  famous  for  the  total  overthrow  of  Buonaparte, 
June  18,  1815,  by  the  allied  armies  under  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Marshal  Blucher ;  Louvain,  Ramillies,  Tirle- 
mont. 

2.  Antwerp^  surrounded  by  Brabant. — Antwerp  was  once 
one  of  the  richest  trading  cities  in  the  world  ;  but  in  the 
struggle  for  liberty,  it  was  plundered  for  three  davs,  bv  the 
soldiers  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  a,  d.  157().  The  Dutch  after- 
wards, in  order  to  ruin  its  commerce,  sunk  vessels  loaded 
with  stone  in  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  which  runs  past  it ; 
thus  shutting  up  the  entrance  of  that  river  to  ships  of  burden  : 
but  it  was  opened  by  the  French,  and  Buonaparte  built  here 
some  noble  docks  for  ships  of  war,  &c. 

3.  Malines  or  Mechlin,  surrounded  by  Brabant,  capital 
Mechlin,  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  lace. 

*  Wilham  v.,  Prince  of  Orange  and  Nassau,  was  called  to  his  paternal  tlironc  in 
1814,  anil  is  now  entitled  WUliam  I.,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Grand  Duke  of 
Luxemburg. 

4.   LiMBURG 
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4.  LiMBURG — Limburg,  Dalem,  Valkenburg,  and  Wych. 

5.  Luxemburg — Luxemburg  and  Bastagne. 

6.  Namur — Naniur,  Charleroy. 

7-  Hainault — Mons,  Ath,  Enguien,  subject  to  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  ;  Valenciennes,  Bouchainj  Conde,  Lan- 
drecy,  Chai-lemont,  and  Givet,  to  France. 

8.  Cambresis,  subject  to  France — Cambray,  &c. 

9.  Artois,  French — Arras,  St.  Omer,  Aire,  Bethune,  &c. 

10.  Flanders — Sluis,  Hulst,  Sas  van  Ghent,  Ghent, 
Bruges,  Ostend,  Newport,  Oudenard,  Courtray,  Ypres,  Tour- 
nay,  Furnes,  and  Menin,  subject  to  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands ;  Lisle,  Dunkirk,  Douay,  Mardyke,  Gravellines,  and 
Mount-Cassel,  subject  to  France.* 

The  inhabitants  of  Flanders  are  called  Flemings.  The 
Flemish  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  German,  but  different  from 
the  Dutch.  The  cities  of  Flanders  are  greatly  reduced  in  their 
opulence  and  number  of  inhabitants  from  what  they  were  in 
former  times.  They  still,  hoAvever,  carry  on  several  manufac- 
tures, in  which  they  are  yet  nnrivalled  ;  fine  lawns,  lace,  and 
cambric,  so  called  from  Cambray,  the  chief  place  of  its 
manufacture. 

The  Austrian  viceroy  resided  at  Brussels.  Each  of  the 
provinces  had  a  separate  governor  under  him,  and  courts  of 
justice  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes. 

The  established  religion,  except  in  that  part  which  belongs 
to  the  Dutch,  is  Roman  Catholic.  There  is  one  archbishopric, 
seven  bishoprics,  and  three  universities,  namely,  Louvain, 
Douay,  and  St.  Omer.f 


GERMANY. 

GERMANY  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  the  German  Sea, 
Denmark,  and  the  Baltic  ;  on  the  east,  by  Poland,  Bohemia, 
and  Hungary ;  on  the  south,  by  the  Alps  and  Switzerland  ; 

*  The'principality  of  Liege,  capital  Liege,  now  forms  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands. 

t  By  special  articles  annexed  to  a  treaty,  executed  at  Vienna,  May  31st,  1815, 
between  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  allied  sovereigns,  the  union  of  the 
Belgic  Provinces  with  the  United  Provinces  is  declared  to  be  so  intimate  and  complete 
that  the  countries  shall  form  but  one  and  the  same  State,  governed  by  the  constitution 
previously  established  in  Holland,  which  shall  be  modified  by  common  consent  accord- 
ing to  existing  circumstances.  But  no  innovations  are  to  be  made  in  the  articles  of 
this  constitution,  which  assure  equal  protection  to  every  sect,  and  guarantee  the  ad- 
mission of  all  citizens,  whatever  their  religious  belief  may  be,  to  public  employments 
and  offices.  All  civil,  political,  and  commercial  advantages  are  impartially  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Belgium  and  the  United  Provinces. 

and 
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and  on  the  west,  by  France  and  the  Netherlands  ;  between 
45°  and  55°  north  lat.  and  5°  and  19°  east  long. ;  about  600 
miles  in  length,  and  500  in  breadth. 

GERMANIA  ANTIQUA. — GermaiiiaAntiqua,  or  Ancient 
Germany,  called  also  Transrhenuna,  Barbara,  and  3Iagna, 
extended  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula;  and  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Danube  ;  so  that  its  ancient  boundaries  ^vere  very 
different  from  the  modern. 

The  chief  states  along  the  Rhine  were  the  Frisii,  Bnictcri, 
Usipii,  or  Usipetea,  Tenctcri,  Catti,  Ubii,  Sicambri,  Sednsii, 
Marcomanni,  whose  territory  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
Alemanni,  whence  Germany  Mas  called  ALEMANNIA,  and 
now  Allemagne  in  French.  Farther  east,  the  Uarudes,  ]Varisci, 
Hermunduri.  From  the  river  Amisia,  or  7(s,  Ems,  to  the 
-^/Z»w,  Elbe,  dwelt  the  Cliauci  and  Cherusci ;  north  of  whom, 
the  Angli  and  Fusi,  or  Saxones,  adjoining  to  the  C/ierso7iesits 
Cimbrica,  now  Holstein  and  Jutland,  anciently  occupied  by 
the  Chnbri  and  Teutones. 

East  from  this,  along  the  Baltic,  Longohardi,  Tlndili,  or 
Vandalii,  JBurgundiones,  Gothones,  &c.  But  the  situation  of 
these  tribes  is  very  uncertain,  as  the  Romans  never  made  any 
considerable  progress  past  the  Elbe,  flence  Strabo  supposes 
the  Baltic  to  be  a  part  of  the  ocean,  and  that  by  sailing  east 
from  the  German  Sea  one  might  reach  the  Caspian  Sea,  which 
he  supposed  was  also  joined  to  the  ocean. 

The  interior  part  of  Germany  was  possessed  by  the  SUEVI, 
who  were  divided  into  a  number  of  tribes.  From  them  the 
Viadrns,  or  Oder,  was  called  Snevus;  and  the  Sinus  Codanus, 
or  the  Baltic,  3Iare  Suevlcum. 

That  part  of  modern  Germany  which  lies  south  of  the 
Danube  was  included  in  Norlcum  and  T^ndelicia.  The  an- 
cient Germans,  according  to  Tacitus,  had  no  cities.  The  name 
Gernum,  as  it  were  Ger  or  Gar  man,  signifies  in  Celtic  a 
warlike  man. 

The  most  ancient  name  of  this  country  was  Teuisch-land, 
from  the  Teutones,  or  from  their  god  Ttiisco  or  Tfiuth.  The 
vulgar  people  in  Germany  still  call  themselves  Teutsc/iers. 

Manners  ow^Z  Customs  of  the  A7icie7tt  Germans. 

The  manners  of  the  ancient  Germans  have  been  described 
by  several  authors,  particularly  by  Tacitus,  in  his  admirable 
treatise  on  that  subject;  which  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the 

most 
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most  precious  remains  of  Roman  learning,  not  only  as  being 
curious  and  instructive  in  itself,  but  also  because  it  points  out 
the  origin  of  various  institutions  and  customs,  some  of  them 
still  existing  in  the  countries  which  that  people  subdued, 
especially  in  Britain. 

The  Germans,  as  Tacitus  imagines,  were  an  indigenous 
race,  that  is,  according  to  the  vague  notions  of  the  ancients 
concerning  the  origin  of  nations,  sprung  from  the  earth,  or 
originally  produced  in  the  country,  without  any  intermixture 
of  adventitious  inhabitants.* 

All  the  Germans  had  a  great  resemblance  to  one  another  in 
their  external  appearance  and  habit  of  body;  stern  blue  eyes, 
ruddy  hair,  large  bodies,  vigorous  for  sudden  efforts,  but  im- 
patient of  labour  and  fatigue  ;  incapable  of  bearing  thirst  and 
heat,  but  inured  by  the  climate  and  soil  to  cold  and  hunger. 
Tacit,  ib.  4.  Their  chief  wealth  consisted  in  cattle,  but  of 
a  small  size.  The  countrj^,  although  considerably  varied,  was 
in  general  covered  with  woods,  or  deformed  by  marshes.  It 
was  fertile  in  grain,  but  imfavourable  for  fruit-trees.  The 
Germans,  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  had  not  explored  the  earth 
for  gold  or  silver ;  but  those  who  lived  near  the  confines  of  the 
Roman  empire  employed  these  metals  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce,  and  set  a  value  on  the  Roman  coins ;  more  how- 
ever, which  is  curious,  on  the  silver  than  gold,  as  being  more 
convenient  in  purchasing  low-priced  commodities.  In  the 
interior  parts  they  retained  the  simple  and  ancient  custom  of 
exchanging  one  thing  for  another,  lb.  5. 

The  scarcity  of  iron  appeared  from  their  weapons.     They 


*  They  are  however  generally  supposed  to  have  emigrated  from  the  north-west  of 
Asia,  long  before  the  art  of  navigation  was  discovered.  The  bards,  in  their  old  songs, 
the  only  memorials  and  records  the  Germans  had,  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  nation  to 
the  god  TUISCO  or  Tuisto,  who  was  born  of  the  earth,  and  his  son  MANNUS. 
From  their  descendants  the  various  tribes  are  said  to  have  derived  their  names, 
Tetituncs,  Ingwvones,  Hi:rtninones,Itit(svo>ics,  Marsi,  Gambrivii,  Suevi,&i.c.  GER- 
MANIA  was  but  a  late  appellation.  Those  who  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  having 
expelled  the  Gauls,  possessed  the  countries  on  the  north  of  that  river  under  the  name 
ofTuNGiti,  Tacit,  dc  Mo7\  G.2.  Cundrusii,  EburoKcs,  Cteresi,  &c.  Ccesar.  B.  G. 
were  all  called  Germans,  which  name  at  first  was  expressive  merely  of  their  cha- 
racter, i.  e.  warriors ;  but  afterwards  was  applied  as  a  proper  name  to  the  whole 
nation, /i. 

Hercules  was  said  to  have  visited  those  parts  ;  hence  the  Germans  in  their  war- 
songs  celebrated  him  above  all  other  heroes.  Strabo  says  the  Germans  were  so  called 
from  their  resemblance  to  the  Gauls  in  their  form,  customs,  and  manner  of  living  ; 
(q.  Germani,  i,  e.  /)-aOTs,  7fr)(rioj ;)  differing  from  them  only  in  the  superiority  of 
their  size,  their  ferocity,  and  yellow  colour,  vii.  init.  But  Caesar  says,  the  Germans 
differed  greatly  from  the  Gauls,  (imdtum  ab  hac  consuetudine,  so.  Gallorum,  dif' 
ferunt,)  vi.  19,  *.  20. 

rarely 
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rarely  used  swords  or  large  lances  ;  but  spears,  or,  as  they 
called  them,  frame ce,  frams,  tipt  with  a  short  and  narrow 
piece  of  iron,  so  sharp  and  commodious,  that  they  used  them 
either  in  close  or  distant  combat,  lb.  6.  The  cavalry  had 
nothing  but  a  shield  and  a  framea.  The  infantry  had  also 
missile  weapons,  each  a  certain  number,  which  they  threw 
to  an  immense  distance.  They  were  either  naked,  or  dressed 
in  a  light  mantle.  A  German  paid  no  attention  to  dress,  but 
decorated  his  shield  with  the  choicest  colours  ;  whence  what 
we  call  routs  of  arms,  or  armorial  hearings,  are  supposed  to 
have  had  their  origin.  Coats  of  mail  were  uncommon  ;  and 
few  had  either  a  casque,  {cassis,  of  metal)  or  a  helmet,  (galea, 
of  leather.)  Their  horses  were  neither  remarkable  for  their 
shape  nor  swiftness  ;  nor  were  they  trained  to  the  various 
evolutions  of  the  Roman  cavalry.* 

Kings  were  chosen  on  account  of  their  nobility ;  generals 
for  their  valour.  The  power  of  kings  was  neither  unlimited 
nor  arbitrary ;  and  generals  commanded  rather  by  example 
than  authority ;  achniration  of  their  bravery  sccui'ed  obe- 
dience. None  but  the  priests  were  permitted  to  put  to 
death,  to  bind,  or  to  scourge  ;t  that  these  things  might 
appear  to  be  inflicted,  not  as  a  punishment,  or  by  the 
general's  order,  but  as  it  were  by  the  command  of  that  god 
who  they  believed  attended  them  in  war  :  and  to  impress  tiiis 
belief  more  strongly  on  their  minds,  they  carried  with  them 
to  battle  certain  images  and  banners,  taken  from  tlie  groves, 
where  they  were  kept  in  time  of  peace,  I/j.  J.  and  Hist.  iv.  22., 
and  where  they  also  deposited  the  standards  taken  from  the 
enemy,  lb.  Annul.  1.  59.]; 

The 

*  The  infantry  composed  the  chief  strength  of  the  German  army  ;  a  number  of 
them,  therefore,  were  always  mingled  with  the  cavalry,  fl>-  and  Ceesar.  B.  G.  i.  48. 
Theirlineof  battle  was  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  wedges,  lb.  andZ/w/.  iv.  16.  In  the 
time  of  action  to  give  ground,  provided  they  returned  to  the  charge,  was  esteemed 
a  mark  of  military  skill,  not  of  cowardice.  Even  in  doubtful  engagements  they 
always  carried  ofl'  their  slain.  It  was  reckoned  the  highest  disgrace  to  have  left 
their  shield.  Such  as  did  so  were  neither  admitted  to  sacred  rites  nor  to  any  public 
assembly  ;  from  which  infamy  many  extricated  themselves  by  a  halter. 

t  C»sarsays,  that  the  magistrates  whocommanded  in  war  had  the  power  of^life 
and  death  ;  that  in  peace  there  was  no  common  magistrate,  but  that  the  chiefs  of  the 
districts  and  cantons  administered  justice  to  those  in  their  bounds,  (inter  suos,)  vi.  21. 
s.  22. 

X  Another  circumstance  which  tended  greatly  to  inflame  their  courage  was,  that 
they  were  not  embodied  by  chance,  but  fought  by  families  and  clans  ;  and  in  the 
field  their  dearest  pledges  were  near  them:  so  that,  while  they  fought,  they  might 
hear  the  shrieks  of  their  wives  and  the  cries  of  their  children.  These  were  the 
darling  witnesses  of  their  conduct,  and  the  applauders  of  their  valour.  Their  mo- 
thers and  wives  dressed  their  wounds.  They  even  carried  refreshments  to  them 
while  fighting,  and  exhorted  them  to  courage.     Several  armies,  when  put  to  the 

rout. 
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The  god  chiefly  worshipped  by  the  Germans,  Tacitus  calls 
MERCURY,*  to  whom,  on  certain  days,  they  offered  human 
victims.  To  Hercules  and  Marsf  they  sacrificed  the  animals 
usual  in  other  countries  5  part  of  the  Suevi  performed  sacred 
rites  also  to  Isis.^ 

The  Germans  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  omens,  and  that 
species  of  divination  called  Sortes,  lots ;  which  was  performed 
by  means  of  twigs,  cut  and  marked  in  a  particular  manner, 
and  laid  on  a  white  cloth. §     They  took  presages  of  futurity, 


rout,  are  said  to  have  been  incited  by  the  interposition  of  women  to  renew  the  com- 
bat, III.  8.  The  wives  of  the  Chnhri,  after  their  husbands  were  defeated  by  Marius, 
slew  themselves  and  their  children,  Florits.  iii.  3.  The  Germans  were  more  appre- 
hensive of  servitude  on  account  of  their  women  than  of  themselves ;  see  Caesar,  B.  G. 
1.51.;  and  those  states  from  which  noble  virgins  were  exacted  as  hostages  were 
thought  to  be  bound  by  the  strongest  obligation,  76.  and  Suet.  Artg.  21.  For  the 
Germans  believed  that  there  was  something  sacred  in  the  female  sex,  and  even 
the  power  of  foreseeing  future  events :  they  therefore  never  slighted  their  advice 
nor  disregarded  their  responses,  Ih.  and  Ccesar.  1.  50.  Tacitus  mentions  several 
German  prophetesses,  who  were  held  in  the  highest  veneration,  lb,  and  Hist.  iv.  62. 
and  65. 

Strabo  describes  the  prophetesses  who  followed  the  army  of  the  Cimhri,  as  grey 
haired,  dressed  in  white,  with  linen  robes  fixed  with  a  clasp,  and  bound  with  a  brazen 
girdle,  having  their  feet  bare.  They  carried  each  of  them  a  sword,  with  which,  be- 
fore an  engagement,  they  used  to  cut  the  throats  of  captives,  and  to  form  con- 
jectures concerning  tlie  future  success  of  their  countrymen,  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  blood  of  the  captives  flowed;  and  also  from  an  inspection  of  their  entrails, 
and  other  parts  of  their  bodies.  In  the  time  of  battle  the  women  used  to  make  a 
dreadful  noise,  by  beating  on  skins  stretched  on  the  outside  of  the  chariots,  Strab. 
vii.  294. 

*  This  name  Caesar  gives  to  the  chief  divinity  of  the  Gauls,  B.  G.  vi.  16.  s,  15. 
who  was  probably  the  same  with  TUISCO,  Tacit.  M.  G.  2.  or  Teutates,  men- 
tioned by  Lucan,  i.  445.  and  with  Thoth,  the  Mercury  of  the  Egyptians,  Cic.  Nat. 
Z).  iii.  22. 

f  Tacitus,  in  another  place,  calls  MARS  the  principal  deity.  Hist.  iv.  64.  and 
mentions  human  victims  also  offered  to  him,  Annal.  xiii.  57.  I\Iars  was  likewise 
tlie  chief  deity  of  the  Scythians,  Herodot.  iv.  59.  from  whom  the  Germans  are  thought 
to  have  been  descended ;  and  to  Mars  the  Scythians  likewise  offered  human  victims, 
lb.  63.  as  the  Lusitani,  Strab.  iii.  155. 

Caesar  differs  from  Tacitus  in  his  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Germans.  He  says, 
that  they  had  no  Druids  to  preside  over  sacred  rites,  and  that  they  paid  no  attention 
to  sacrifices  ;  that  they  reckoned  those  only  as  deities  whom  they  saw,  and  whose 
beneficence  they  experienced,  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Vulcan,  or  fire,  vi.  19.  *.  20. 

X  The  cause  and  origin  of  the  worship  of  Isis  is  uncertain  ;  but  an  image  of  that 
goddess,  in  the  figure  of  a  galley,  shewed  that  her  worship  had  been  imported  from 
some  foreip-n  countrv.  The  Germans  never  built  houses  to  their  gods,  nor  repre- 
sented them  under  a"  human  form.  This  they  thought  would  have  derogated  from 
their  greatness.  They  consecrated  to  them  groves  and  woods,  and  called  by  the  names 
of  their  deities  those  secret  recesses  which  they  only  beheld  with  reverence,  c.  9.  but 
never  profaned  by  hunting  in  them,  or  cutting  down  the  trees,  Claudiati  de  laud. 
Stil.  c.  i.  228.  Here  their  cruel  sacred  rites  seem  to  have  been  performed,  their 
solemn  feasts  held,  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  14.  and  the  military  oath  administered,  Annal, 
ii.  12.  The  gloom  of  woods,  Seneca  observes,  naturally  fills  the  mind  with  religious 
awe,  Rp.  41. 

§  The  Scythians 'also  formed  conjectures  about  futurity  from  rods,  Herodot. 
iv.  67. 

not 
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not  only  from  the  flight  and  shigu\g  of  birds  ;  but  also,  what 
Tacitus  says  was  peculiar  to  that  nation,  from  the  neighing 
and  snorting  of  horses.*  A  number  of  these  animals  of  a 
milkwhite  colour  were  kept  for  this  purpose  in  the  sacred 
groves.  Another  kind  of  divination,  used  in  dangerous 
wars,  was  to  oblige  a  captive  of  the  enemy,  procured  by 
whatev^er  means,  to  fight  with  a  champion  of  their  own 
country,  each  in  the  armour  of  his  country.  The  victory  of 
the  one  or  the  other  was  taken  for  a  prognostic  of  the  event 
of  the  war.f 

About  matters  of  smaller  moment  the  chiefs  alone  deliber- 
ated :  important  affairs  were  referred  to  the  %vhole  communitj^, 
but  not  till  they  had  been  previously  canvassed  by  the  leading 
men.  The  national  assembly  met,  imless  when  something 
sudden  or  imexpected  happened,  on  stated  days  at  the  new 
and  full  moon :  for  they  thought  these  the  most  fortunate 
times  for  beginning  any  enterprise.  In  the  computation  of 
time  they  reckoned  by  nights  and  not  by  days.| 

When  a  public  assembly  was  summoned,  the  Germans  were 
not  punctual  in  meeting  at  the  time  appointed ;  but  two  or 
three  days  were  lost  by  their  tardiness  in  convening ;  which 
fault  was  the  consequence  of  their  liberty.  When  the  meet- 
ing appeared  sufficiently  numerous,  they  sat  down  armed. 
Silence  was  ordered  by  the  priests,  who  then  had  also  a 
coercive  power.  The  king  or  chief  of  the  community  spoke 
first;  the  rest  were  heard  in  tlieir  turn,  accordingto  their  age, 
nobility,  renown  in  arms,  or  eloquence  ;  and  gained  attention 
rather  from  their  authority  to  persuade  than  their  power  to 
command.  If  the  opinion  of  any  one  was  disagreeable,  the 
assembly  expressed  their  disapprobation  by  a  murmur ;  if 
agreeable,  they  brandished  their  javelins.  The  most  honour- 
able kind  of  assent  was  to  applaud  by  the  sound  of  arms,  lb.  ii. 
Hist.  iv.  15.  ;  Ccvsar.  B.  G.  vii.  21.  In  this  assembly  accu- 
sations were  made,  and  capital  off'enders  prosecuted.  Punish- 
ments were  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  crime. § 

In 

•  The  neighing  of  horses  seems  also  to  have  been  much  attended  to  among  the 
Persians.  Thus  the  dispute  about  the  crown  was  determined  in  favour  of  Darius, 
Heroilot.  iii.  85. ;  Justin,  i.  10. 

t  Hence  the  origin  of  duelling,  as  it  is  thought,  which  anciently  was  considered 
as  an  appeal  to  heaven. 

%  Thus  all  their  resolutions  and  appointments  or  summonses  were  dated,  [xic 
constituimt,  sic  (ondiciint.)  The  night  was  thought  to  lead  or  precede  the  day,  c.  ii. 
So  among  the  Gauls,  Casnr.  Ii.  G.  vi.  17.  s.  16.  In  like  manner  we  use  se'ennight, 
fortnight,  for  seven  days  ^fourteen  days.  Hesiod  makes  day  to  be  the  child  of  night, 
Theog.  124.  because  darkness  existed  before  light,  Genesis,  i.  2. 

S  'I'raitors  and  deserters  were  hanged  on  a  tree  :  cowards,  efFeminate  persons,  and 
2  F  '^°^^ 
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In  the  same  assemblies  also  were  elected  chiefs  to  administer 
justice  iu  the  cantons  and  villages.  To  each  of  these  a  hun- 
dred COMPANIONS  {comites)  were  assigned  from  among  the 
people,  to  assist  the  judges  with  their  counsel,  and  sanction 
their  decisions  by  their  authority. 

The  Germans  tx-ansacted  no  business,  public  or  private,  with- 
out being  armed,  c.  13.  So  the  ancient  Greeks,  TImn/did.  i.  6. 
and  Gauls,*  Liv.  xxi.  20.  But  it  was  not  customary  for  any 
one  to  assume  arms,  till  the  state  approved  his  ability  to  use 
them.  Then,  in  presence  of  the  assemblj^,  the  young  man  was 
presented  {oniabatur)  with  a  shield  and  -iX.  framea.\ 


those  guilty  of  unnatural  practices,  were  sunk  in  dirt  and  mire  under  a  hurdle.  Acts 
of  wickedness, («cf /?»•«,)  it  was  thought,  should  he  publicly  punished;  but  base  crimes 
(flfigitir/)  concealed.  For  smaller  ofi'ences  a  mulct  was  imposed  of  horses  or  cattle  ; 
part  of  the  tine  went  to  the  king,  or,  in  free  states,  to  the  community,  and  part  to  the 
injured  person  or  his  relations. 

*  Hence  the  custom  among  those  descended  from  the  Celtic  nations,  of  wearing 
swords  ;  which  was  not  permitted  among  the  Romans,  and  other  polished  nations  of 
antiquity, 

t  This  ceremony  had  the  same  effect  among  the  Germans  as  assuming  the  manly 
gown  (toga  vifilis)  among  the  Romans.  After  this  the  young  man  ranked  as  a 
citizen  ;  before,  he  was  reckoned  part  of  a  private  family,  but  now,  of  the  common- 
wealth. High  birtli,  or  the  great  merits  of  a  father,  procured  even  for  a  young  man 
the  dignity  of  a  chief.  But  in  general  those  only  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  having 
a  numerous  train  of  followers,  who  had  r^ched  the  age  of  manhood,  and  signalized 
themselves  by  their  valour.  JVor  was  it  thought  dishonourable  to  be  seen  among 
the  retainers  of  an  illustrious  chief,  who  divided  them  into  different  ranks,  as  he 
judged  proper.  There  was  a  great  emulation  both  among  the  companions,  who 
should  possess  the  first  place  in  their  patron's  favour  ;  and  among  the  chiefs,  who 
should  have  the  most  rmmerous  and  the  bravest  companions.  This  was  his  dignity,  this 
his  strength,  to  be  always  surrounded  with  a  large  body  of  select  young  men,  his 
ornament  in  peace,  his  bulwark  in  war.  Nor  was  his  fame  confined  to  his  own 
nation  :  his  glory  also  extended  to  neighbouring  states,  if  he  excelled  others  in  the 
number  and  valour  of  bis  covipanions.  He  was  courted  by  embassies,  honoured 
with  presents,  and  by  his  very  name  usually  terminated  wars,  lb.  13. 

In  battle  it  was  disgraceful  for  a  chief  to  be  surpassed  in  bravery,  and  for  a  com- 
panion not  to  equal  the  courage  of  his  chief.  If  the  chief  fell,  to  have  survived 
him  entailed  on  tlie  companions  infamy  and  disgrace  for  life.  To  defend,  to  protect, 
him,  to  make  their  own  brave  deeds  subservient  to  his  glory,  was  the  sacred  obli- 
gation of  followers.  The  chiefs  fought  for  victory,  the  companions  for  their 
chiefs. 

When  their  own  nation  was  at  peace,  young  noblemen  among  the  Germans 
usually  repaired  to  some  other  state  then  engaged  in  war.  Repose  was  hateful 
to  them.  It  was  only  in  the  midst  of  dangers  they  could  gain  renown.  Without 
violence  and  war  they  could  not  support  tlieir  train  of  dependents,  who  demanded 
from  the  liberality  of  their  chief  the  warlike  horse,  the  bloody  and  victoriousy)v/>«e«; 
and,  in  place  of  pay,  expected  a  table,  although  not  elegant,  yet  always  plentiful. 
The  fund  of  this  munificence  was  procured  by  war  and  rapine.  To  cultivate  the 
ground  and  wait  the  produce  of  the  year  was  not  so  agreeable  to  the  disposition 
of  a  German,  as  to  provoke  the  enemy  and  incur  the  risk  of  wounds.  It  appeared 
lazy  and  indolent  to  acquire  by  sweat,  what  might  be  obtained  by  blood. — 'i'his 
dependence  of  the  tow(j7w  on  their  chief,  after  the  Germans  sallied  forth  from  their 
forests,  and  con(|uered  various  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  proved  the  origin  of 
vassalase,  and  of  the  FEUDAL  SYSTEM. 

When 
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When  there  vras  no  war,  the  Germans  paid  little  attention 
to  huntin£f,*  but  spent  most  of  their  time  in  repose,  devoted 
to  sleep  and  feasting.  The  warrior,  resigning  the  management 
of  his  house  and  farm  to  women,  to  old  men,  and  the  weakest 
of  his  domestics,  remained  himself  in  stupid  inaction  ;  by  a 
wonderful  diversity  of  nature  exhibiting  in  the  same  character 
a  love  of  sloth  and  a  hatred  of  repose. f 

The  Germans  had  no  regular  cities  ;  nor  indeed  did  they 
allow  a  contmuity  of  houses.  They  lived  in  separate  habit- 
ations scattered  up  and  down,  as  a  fountain,  a  plain,  or  grove 
invited.]: 

The  clothing  used  by  all  the  Germans,  was  a  loose  mantle 
fastened  with  a  clasp,  or  when  that  could  not  be  had,  with  a 
thorn.  Naked  in  other  respects,  they  passed  whole  days  by 
the  fireside. § 

Among  the  Germans  the  bond  of  marriage  was  rigidly 


•  Caesar  on  the  contrary  says,  that  they  spent  all  their  life  in  hunting  and  military 
aflFairs,  being  inured  from  their  infancy  to  labour  and  hardship,  B.  G.  vi.  19.  s.  20. 

•f-  It  was  customary  in  the  several  states  for  individuals  to  make  voluntary  contri- 
butions to  their  chieftains,  either  of  cattle  or  corn  ;  which  being  received  as  an  honor- 
ary gift,  also  supplied  their  necessities.  They  were  particularly  pleased  with  pre- 
sents from  the  neighbouring  nations,  which  were  sent,  not  only  from  individuals,  but 
also  from  communities ;  choice  horses,  magnificent  armour,  trappings,  and  chains. 
The  Romans  taught  them  the  custom  of  receiving  money.  Tacit,  de  Mor.  German, 
15. 

X  They  laid  out  their  villages  not  with  a  row  of  connected  buildings ;  each  house 
stood  detached,  with  a  vacant  space  around  it,  either  as  a  security  against  the  acci- 
dents of  fire,  or  from  want  of  skill  in  the  art  of  building.  They  neither  knew  the  use 
of  mortar  nor  of  tiles.  They  used  only  rude  materials,  for  all  purposes,  without 
either  beauty  or  ornament.  Particular  parts  were  covered  over  with  a  kind  of 
earlh  so  pure  aud  shining,  that  it  resembled  the  lights  and  shades  of  painting.  They 
used  also  to  dig  subterraneous  caverns,  and  cover  them  over  with  a  quantity  of  dung  ; 
which  served  both  as  winter  retreats  and  repositories  for  their  grain.  Those  hidden 
recesses  not  only  mitigated  the  rigour  of  cold,  but  in  times  of  hostile  invasion,  when 
the  open  country  was  ravaged,  remained  undiscovered,  either  because  the  enemy 
was  ignorant  of  them,  or  avoided  the  trouble  of  a  search,  Jb.  16. 

Strabo  says,  that  the  Germans  neither  cultivated  the  ground,  nor  laid  up  grain  ; 
that  they  lodged  in  huts  reared  to  shelter  them  only  for  a  day ;  that  their  food 
depended  chiefly  on  their  cattle,  as  that  of  the  Xomadcs ;  and  that,  like  them,  put- 
ting their  efifects  on  waggons,  they  shifted  their  habitations,  with  their  flocks,  where 
they  chose,  vii.  291.     But  this,  according  to  Csesar  and  Tacitus,  was  not  universal, 

$  The  rich  wore  a  garment,  not  flowing  loose,  as  the  Sarmathians  and  Parthians, 
but  girt  close,  and  shewing  the  shape  of  every  limb.  They  also  wore  the  skins  of 
wild  beasts;  those  borderin?  on  the  Rhine,  without  choice  or  nicety;  those  in  the 
interior  parts  were  more  curious  in  the  selection,  as  not  having  acquired  by  commerce 
a  taste  for  other  apparel.  They  chose  particular  beasts,  and  having  stripped  off  the 
furs,  variegated  them  with  spots  and  pieces  of  the  skins  of  marine  animals,  which 
the  exterior  part  of  the  ocean  and  seas  unknown  to  the  Romans  produced.  The 
dress  of  the  women  was  not  different  from  that  of  the  men :  except  that  the  women 
frequently  wore  linen  robes,  and  variesfated  them  with  purple  ;  not  extending  pait 
of  the  upper  garment  into  sleeves,  but  leaving  the  whole  arms,  and  part  of  the  bosom 
bare,  lb.  17. 

2  F  2  observed. 
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observed,  and  no  part  of  their  character  does  Tacitus  more 
highly  extol.* 

The  children  of  the  Germans,  in  every  family  kept  always 
naked  and  dirty,  grew  up  to  a  size  of  limb  and  body,  which  the 
Romans  beheld  with  wonder.  Every  mother  suckled  her  own 
infants,  and  did  not  commit  them  to  the  care  of  maid-servants 
and  nurse?.  There  was  no  distinction  in  the  mode  of  rearing 
the  master  and  the  slave.  They  lived  among  the  same  cattle, 
and  lay  on  the  same  ground,  till  age  caused  them  to  be  sepa- 
rated, and  superior  valour  marked  out  the  free-born. f 

Among 

*  Every  man  was  contented  with  one  wife  ;  a  thing  singular  among  savages  ; 
except  a  i'ew  of  the  nobility,  who  practised  polygamy,  not  from  loose  desire,  but 
because  their  alliance  was  courted.  The  wife  brought  no  dowry  to  the  husband,  but 
the  husband  to  tiie  wife.  The  parents  and  relations  of  the  virgin  were  present  and 
appioved  the  presents ;  which  were  not  calculated  to  please  female  vanity,  or  to 
adorn  the  future  bride  ;  but  oxen,  a  caparisoned  horse,  a  shield,  a  framea,  and  a 
sword.  By  giving  these  presents  the  wife  was  esjwused  ;  who  also,  in  her  turn, 
made  a  present  of  arms  to  her  husband.  This,  says  Tacitus,  was  considered  as  the 
strongest  bond  of  imion,  these  the  secret  sacred  rites,  these  the  nuptial  deities.  Lest 
the  wife  should  think,  herself  exempted  from  the  practice  of  the  same  virtues  with 
her  husband,  or  removed  from  the  accidents  of  war,  she  was  reminded  by  the  very 
ceremonies  of  her  marriage,  that  she  came  to  be  the  sharer  of  his  toils  and  dangers, 
to  partake  with  him  the  sufferings  of  peace,  and  hazards  of  war.  This  the  yoked 
oxen,  the  harnessed  horse,  the  present  of  arms,  indicated  :  that  thus  she  was  to  live, 
and  thus  to  die  :  that  she  received  these  things,  which  she  should  deliver  inviolate, 
and  with  honour,  to  her  children  ;  which  her  daughters-in-law  should  receive  and 
again  transmit  to  her  grandchildren.  'J'he  German  women,  therefore,  lived  with 
impregnable  chastity,  without  enticing  spectacles  to  seduce  them,  or  banquets  to 
inflame  their  passions.  The  art  of  carrying  on  a  secret  correspondence  by  letter  was 
equally  unknown  to  both  sexes,  lb.  19.  although  the  Germans  were  not  altogether 
unacquainted  with  writing,  ^^;f«a/.  ii.  ()3.  and88.  Among  so  numerous  a  people 
instances  of  adultery  were  very  rare.  The  punishment  of  it  was  instant,  and  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  husband.  Having  cut  ofl' the  hair  of  the  offender,  andstnpt  her  naked 
before  her  relations,  he  expelled  her  from  his  house,  and  she  was  pursued  with  stripes 
through  the  village.  For  the  loss  of  honour  there  was  no  forgiveness  :  neither 
beauty,  nor  youth,  nor  fortune  could  prooire  a  second  husband.  Vice  was  not 
treated  by  the  Germans  as  a  subject  of  raillery  ;  nor  was  the  profligacy  of  corrupt- 
ing and  being  corrupted  called  the  fashion  of  the  age.  In  some  states  female  virtue 
was  carried  to  still  greater  perfection,  where  none  but  virgins  married  ;  and  when  a 
woman  once  fixed  her  choice,  her  hopes  and  wisiies  were  at  once  terminated.  She 
received  one  husband,  as  one  body  and  one  life,  that  her  thoughts  and  desires  might 
not  extend  farther,  and  tliat  she  might  love  him,  not  merely  as  her  husband,  but  as 
her  marriage,  i.  e.  tl\e  only  person  to  whom  she  could  be  married,  Jb.  To  limit  popu- 
lation by  rearing  only  a  certain  number  of  children,  or  to  kill  any  one  of  a  husband's 
kindred,  [ex  agnatis,)  was  accounted  an  infamous  crime.  Good  morals  had  more 
influence  among  the  Germans,  tiian  good  laws  in  other  countries,  lb.  19. 

t  Young  men  were  late  in  enjoying  tiie  pleasures  of  love,  and  therefore  not  en- 
feebled in  their  prime  :  nor  were  virgins  married  too  soon.  Both  parties  waited  till 
they  attained  their  full  growth,  and  the  children  inherited  the  vigour  of  their  parents. 
The  uncle  by  the  mother's  side  regarded  his  nephews  with  the  same  affection  as 
their  father.  Some  reckoned  this  the  strongest  tie  of  consanguinity  ;  and  therefore 
in  exacting  hostages  preferred  those  of  tliis  relation,  as  engaging  the  mind  by  a  firmer 
bond,  and  the  family  by  a  more  extensive  obligation.  Every  man's  own  children, 
however,  were  ids  heirs  and  successors,  without  any  testament  or  last  will.    If  there 

was 
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Among  the  Germans  every  one  was  obliged  to  adopt  the 
enmities  as  well  as  the  friendships  of  a  father  or  kinsman. 
These  resentments  hoAvever  were  not  everlasting  nor  implacable; 
for  even  homicide  might  be  atoned  by  a  certain  nnmber  of 
cattle  and  sheep  ;  a  custom  useful  to  the  public,  says  Tacitus, 
because  quarrels  are  more  or  less  dangerous  in  a  state,  in 
proportion  to  its  liberty. 

No  nation  enjoyed  more  liberally  than  the  Germans  the 
pleasure  of  convivial  entertainments  and  hospitality.  To  refuse 
admittance  to  any  human  being  was  reckoned  an  impious 
crime.* 

The  Germans,  as  soon  as  they  rose  from  sleep,  which  they 
usually  protracted  to  broad  daylight,  first  bathed,  generally 
on  account  of  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  in  warm  water  ; 
they  then  sat  down  to  meat,  each  on  a  distinct  seat,  and  at  a 
separate  table. f  Their  drink  was  a  liquor  drawn  from  barley 
or  wheat,  and,  like  the  juice  of  the  grape,  fermented  to  a 
spirit,  Ih.  23.  and  PUn.  xiv.  22.  Those  bordering  on  the  Rhine 
also  purchased  wine.  Their  food  was  simple,  wild  apples, 
fresh  venison,  or  coagulated  milk.  ^Vithout  elegance,  -with- 
out delicacies,  they  ate  to  satisfy  hunger,  Ih.  and  Ccesar.  ih. 
But  they  were  not  equally  temperate  in  quenching  their 
thirst.  If  one  indulged  tiieir  love  of  liquor  by  supplying 
them  with  as  much  as  they  desired,  they  might  be  vanquished 
no  less  easily  by  their  vices  than  by  arms. 

was  no  Issue,  the  next  in  succession  were  the  brothers  of  the  deceased,  and  then  his 
uncles  by  the  father's  and  mother's  side.  The  more  numerous  a  person's  kinsmen  and 
relations  by  marriage  were,  the  more  comfortable  and  respectable  was  his  old  age. 
It  was  no  advanta'j^e  to  be  childless,  lb.  20.  as  at  Rome,  where  the  greatest  court 
was  paid  to  rich  men  without  children  by  hercdipetee,  legacy  hunters. 

•  Every  one  regaled  a  stranger  according  to  his  ability.  When  his  stock  of  pro- 
visions failed,  he  accompanied  bis  guest  to  some  neighbouring  house,  where,  though 
they  went  uninvited,  they  were  sure  of  meeting  with  a  cordial  reception.  To  known 
and  unknown  the  law  of  hospitality  was  always  the  same.  The  guest  at  his  depar- 
ture received  as  a  present  whatever  he  desired  ;  and  the  host  was  e(iually  free  in 
asking  from  his  guest.  The  Germans  delighted  in  presents,  but  neither  imputed  as 
a  favour  what  they  gave,  nor  thought  themselves  obliged  by  v.hat  they  received,  lb.' 

■f  After  their  repast,  thev  proceeded  to  business  completely  armed,  and  not  less 
frequently  to  convivial  entertainments.  It  was  not  a  disgrace  to  any  one  to  continue 
day  and  night  in  drinking.  Quarrels  often  happened,  as  is  usual  among  persons  in 
liquor  ;  which  were  rarely  confined  to  abusive  language,  but  usually  terminated  in 
blood  and  slaughter.  But  the  Germans  generally  at  their  feasts  also  deliberated  about 
the  reconciliation  of  enemies,  the  forming  of  family  alliances,  the  election  of  chiefs, 
finally,  about  peace  and  war  ;  conceiving  that  at  no  other  time  did  the  mind  open 
itself  with  greater  sinceritv,  or  glow  with  more  heroic  ardour.  Strangers  to  artifice 
and  disguise,  they  disclosed  the  secrets  of  their  hearts  in  the  freedom  of  festivity. 
The  opinions  of  all  being  thus  laid  open  without  reserve,  were  on  the  following  day 
again  taken  into  consideration.  Each  time  had  its  proper  use,  and  due  regard  was 
paid  to  it.  They  deliberated  when  warm,  and  incapable  of  disguise  ;  they  decided 
when  cool,  and  not  liable  to  mistake,  lb.  22. 

The 
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The  public  spectacles  of  the  Germans  were  only  of  one 
sort,  and  the  same  in  all  their  meetings.  A  band  of  young  men 
made  it  their  diversion  to  dance  naked  amidst  swords  and 
pointed  javelins.  Exercise  produced  art,  and  art  gracefulness. 
They  did  not,  however,  exhibit  for  gain  or  hire.  The  only 
reward  of  this  diversion,  although  a  hazardous  one,  was  the 
pleasure  of  the  spectators. 

The  passion  of  the  Germans  for  play  was  wondei'fuUy  strong. 
Without  the  excuse  of  liquor,  in  their  sober  moments,  they 
applied  to  dice  as  to  a  serious  business,  with  such  desperate 
eagerness,  that,  when  every  thing  else  was  gone,  they  risked 
their  liberty  and  persons  on  the  last  throw.  The  loser  sub- 
mitted to  voluntary  slavery.  Though  younger  and  more 
robust  than  his  antagonist,  he  suflered  himself  to  be  bound 
and  sold.  Such  was  their  obstinacy  in  a  wrong  thing,  they 
called  it  honour.  Slaves  acquired  in  this  manner  were  bar- 
tered away  by  connnerce,  that  the  winner  might  get  rid  of  the 
scandal  of  his  victory.* 

The  lending  of  money  at  interest,  and  taking  usury,  was 
unknown  among  the  Germans  ;  ignorance  was  a  better  pre- 
vention against  this  evil  than  prohibitory  laws. 

In  cultivating  the  soil  each  village  occiqaied  a  certain  tract, 
according  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants;  which  was  parcelled 
out  among  individuals  according  to  their  rank  and  dignity, f 
lb.  26.  and  Ccesar.  ibid. 

The 

*  The  slaves  of  the  Germans  were  not  divided,  as  at  Rome,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent employments  assigned  them  in  the  family.  Each  slave  had  a  dwelling  and 
household  of  his  own.  The  master  required  from  him  a  certain  quantity  of  grain, 
cattle,  and  clothes,  as  from  a  tenant.  This  the  slave  furnished,  and  no  farther  did 
his  servitude  extend.  The  master's  wife  and  children  performed  the  other  oflices  of 
his  family.  A  slave  was  rarely  punished  with  stripes,  loaded  with  chains,  or  con- 
demned to  hard  labour.  They  used  sometimes  to  be  killed,  not  through  severity 
of  chastisement,  but  in  the  heat  of  passion,  as  an  enemy  ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  it  passed  with  impunity.  The  German  slaves  were  much  in  the  same  state 
with  rural  vassals  in  after-times,  called  Serfs,  {nscripli  g-lebee,)  or  villeins,  lb. 
Preedraen  were  little  superior  to  slaves ;  of  small  influence  in  the  master's  family, 
and  of  none  in  the  state,  except  in  those  parts  where  regal  government  was  esta- 
blished ;  for  there  they  rose  both  above  the  free-born  and  the  noble.  In  other  states 
the  unequal  condition  of  freedmen  was  a  proof  of  public  liberty. 

■f-  The  great  plenty  of  ground  made  this  partition  easy.  What  was  cultivated  one 
year,  was  left  fallow  the  next ;  and  still  some  ground  remained  untilled.  The  Ger- 
mans did  not  strive  to  render  their  industry  adequate  to  tiie  fertility  and  extent  of 
the  soil,  by  planting  orchards,  enclosing  meadows,  and  watering  gardens.  They 
demanded  nothing  from  the  earth  but  corn.  Hence  the  year  was  not,  as  among 
other  nations,  divided  into  four  seasons.  They  knew  and  distinguished  by  their 
proper  names,  ivinter,  spring,  and  smnmrr,  the  name  and  fruits  of  autumn  were 
equally  unknown,  lb.  And  it  seems  the  Germans  yet  have  no  proper  term  in  their 
language  for  that  season,  when  all  their  fruits  are  gathered,  but  Herbst,  harvest, 
which  denotes  only  the  gathering  in  of  corn.    Ceesar  mentions  several  reasons  which 
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The  Germans  had  no  parade  in  their  funerals  :  only  the 
bodies  of  illustrious  men  were  burnt  with  certain  kinds  of 
wood.  The  funeral  pile  was  not,  as  among  the  Romans, 
heaped  with  garments  and  rich  perfumes.  The  arms  of  the 
deceased  Avere  committed  to  the  flames,  and  sometimes  his 
horse.  A  mound  of  earth  was  reared  for  his  tomb.  The 
lofty  and  laboured  magnificence  of  monuments  they  despised, 
as  burdensome  to  the  dead.  Tears  and  lamentations  they  soon 
laid  aside,  but  not  their  grief  and  regret.  It  was  comely 
in  women  to  weep  for  their  friends  j  the  men  remembered 
them. 

One  of  the  bravest  of  the  states  of  the  Germans*  were  the 
CATTI,  inhabiting  the  skirts  of  the  Hercynian  forest,  now 
Hesse,  whose  chief  strength  consisted  in  their  infantrv,t 
lb.  30. 

The 


the  Germans  assigned  for  the  custom  of  annually  parcelling  out  their  lands,  and 
removing  from  one  place  to  another : — "  Tiiat  they  might  not  lose  their  martial 
spirit  by  acquiring  a  taste  for  agriculture  ;  that  individuals  might  not  become  desirous 
of  engrossing  extensive  estates,  and  the  more  powerful  dispossess  the  weaker  ;  that 
they  might  not  grow  effeminate  by  building  commodious  habitations  to  shelter  them 
against  the  cold  and  heat ;  that  the  love  of  money  might  not  excite  factions  and 
dissensions ;  and  that  the  common  people  might  be  kept  in  good  order  by  equity, 
when  every  one  saw  himself  in  point  of  wealth  on  a  level  with  the  most  powerful," 
B.  G.  iv.  3.  It  was  thought  an  honour  to  a  state  to  have  a  very  great  extent  of  waste 
land  on  their  frontier,  as  this  shewed  that  no  one  durst  remain  near  th«m,  and  was 
a  security  against  sudden  invasions,  lb. 

*  The  Gauls  are  said  to  have  been  anciently  more  powerful  than  the  Germans,  and 
therefore  occupied  several  countries  beyond  the  Rhine,  Tacit.  ib.2Q.  ;  Ceesar.  B.  G. 
vi.  22.  s.  23.  The  names  of  some  of  their  tribes  remain  to  this  day  ;  as  of  the  Boii 
in  Bohemia,  Ih.  and  Bavaria,  q.  Boiaria.  Some  of  the  Germans  acknowledged  sub- 
jection to  the  Roman  empire  ;  as  the  Batavi,  who  occupied  an  island  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine  ;  but  were  exempted  from  taxes,  and  onlv  furnished  soldiers,  celebrated  by 
Tacitus  for  their  bravery  and  skill  in  swimming  rivers  with  their  arms,  Hist.  i.  59. 
ii.  21.  iv.  12.  17.  6cc.  Certain  states  were  said  to  possess  the  decumatc  lands,  (Dccit- 
mates  agrus  e.rercere,)  because,  as  it  is  supposed,  they  paid  to  the  Romans  the  tenth 
of  their  produce,  Tacit,  ib.  29. 

t  It  was  a  custom  common  among  the  Catti,  and  sometimes,  although  more 
rarely,  used  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  not  to  cut  the  growth  of  their  hair  and 
beard  till  they  had  slain  an  enemy.  Some  also  wore  an  iron  ring,  which  was  a  mark 
of  infamy  in  th-it  country.  These  always  formed  the  first  line  in  battle,  and  many 
of  them  grew  old  in  this  ferocious  appearance.  Thev  had  no  house  or  land,  or 
domestic  care ;  but  were  maintained  by  those  whom  they  chose  to  visit,  lb.  32. 
Next  to  the  Catti,  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  were  the  Usippii  and  Tenctcri,  re- 
markable for  their  skill  in  horsemanship.  Adjoining  to  the  latter  were  the  Bructcri, 
about  60,000  of  whom  were  destroyed  in  battle  by  the  Chemavi  and  Ai^rinarii,  in 
the  time  of  Tacitus,  76.33. — North  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  were  the  FRISII, 
now  Friesela7id,  extending  to  the  ocean,  where  the  pillars  of  Hercules  were 
said  to  be  still  standing  on  the  coast,  lb.  34.  Contiguous  to  the  Frisii  were  the 
CHAUCI,  possessing  an  immense  extent  of  country  along  the  German  Ocean  and 
the  Baltic  ;  the  most  renowned  people  among  the  Germans  for  their  justice, 
and  inferior  to  none  in  valour,  lb.  35. ;  Plin.  xvi.  1.  Their  neighbours,  the 
Cherusci,  enervated  by  a  long  peace,  were  subdued  by  the  Catti,  so  likewise  the  Fosi, 
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The  SUEVI  possessed  the  greatest  part  of  Germany,  extend- 
ing southward  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Danube,  and  eastward 
from  the  Elbe  to  the  Vistula;  divided  into  a  number  of 
different  tribes,  called  by  different  names.* 
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a  contiguous  nation  of  less  note,  lb,  36.  In  the  same  part  of  Germany  dwelt  the 
CIMBEI,  anciently  the  tenor  of  Home,  but  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  an  incon- 
siderable people.  They  first  became  formidable  in  the  year  of  the  city  640.  From 
thence  to  the  time  of  Trajan,  the  contest  between  the  Germans  and  Romans  was 
continued  for  about  210  years,  with  many  losses  on  both  sides.  German  liberty 
was  more  vigorous  than  Parthian  despotism.  Tacitus  observes,  that  in  later  times 
the  Germans  had  been  triumphed  over,  (alluding  to  the  mock  triumph  of  Domitian, 
Suet.  D.  6.)  but  not  conquered.  Tacit.  M.  G.  37.  From  the  exultation  of  this 
historian  at  the  destruction  of  the  Bnuteri,  and  his  fervent  prayer  to  the  gods  for  the 
continuance  of  civil  discord  among  the  enemies  of  Rome,  as  the  only  means  of 
saving  the  empire  from  its  impending  fate,  Jb.  33.  he  seems  to  have  presaged  the 
subversion  of  the  empire  by  the  nations  of  Germany,  which  took  place  about  three 
hundred  years  after. 

*  They  were  distinguished  by  the  custom  of  wreathing  or  twisting  tiieir  hair,  and 
tying  it  up  in  a  knot,  Tacit.  M.  G.  38.  Thus  the  Sicevi  were  discriminated  from 
the  other  Germans,  and  freemen  among  the  Sucvi  from  slaves.  In  other  nations, 
indeed,  either  connected  with  the  Suevihy  consanguinity,  or  from  imitation,  this  mode 
■was  sometimes  adopted,  but  rarely,  and  only  during  the  season  of  youth.  Among 
the  Suevi  it  was  continued  for  life.  Even  old  men  turned  back  their  rough  grey  hair, 
fastening  it  behind,  and  often  tied  it  only  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  lb.  IMartial 
speaks  of  the  Sicambri  twisting  their  hair  into  a  knot,  which,  from  tiie  situation  of 
that  people  along  the  Rhine,  he  calls  Riiem  nodos,  v.  38.  8.  and  remarks,  that  it 
was  quite  different  from  the  natural  curl  of  the  hair  of  the  Ethiopians  or  Blacks, 
Spect.  3.  10. 

The  Semnoxes  asserted,  that  they  were  the  most  ancient  and  noble  tribe  of  the 
Sucvi.  This  claim  they  confirmed  by  religion.  On  a  stated  day  all  the  tribes  of 
the  nation  assembled  by  their  deputies  in  a  sacred  grove,  where  they  celebrated 
the  beginning  of  their  horrid  rites  by  publicly  sacrificing  a  human  victim.  K^o  one 
entered  the  grove  unless  bound  with  a  chain,  indicating  his  own  inferiority  and  the 
power  of  the  deity.  If  he  happened  to  fall,  he  was  not  allowed  to  rise,  but  made 
his  way  out  by  rolling  along  the  ground.  The  whole  of  their  superstition  had  this 
import ;  that  from  that  spot  the  origin  of  their  nation  was  derived  ;  that  there  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe  resided  ;  that  other  things  were  subject  and  obedient 
to  him.  The  flourishing  condition  of  the  Setunones  gave  weight  to  their  pretensions. 
They  were  distributed  into  a  hundred  cantons  ;  and  from  their  great  numbers  con- 
sidered themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Sucvi,  lb.  39. 

The  LONGOBARDI,  compared  with  the  Sem nones, -were  few  in  number,  but 
ennobled  by  their  valour,  lb.  40.  They  afterwards  founded  the  kingdom  of  Lum- 
barthj  in  Italy. 

The  other  tribes  of  the  Sucvi  were  the  7?e?i'r//>«i,  ^ytowp*,  ANG  LI,  who  after- 
wards gave  name  to  England,  the  Varlni,  Eiidoscs,  Sunrdoucs,  and  Nuithvnes. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  any  of  tliese  states,  rmless  that  they  concurred 
in  worshipping  HERTIIUM,  v.  I1erti;a,  or  Mother  Earth,  who,  they  believed, 
interposed  in  human  affairs,  and  visited  the  different  parts  of  the  globe.  She  was 
worshipped  Vvith  great  devotion  in  an  island  of  the  ocean,  Jb.  (supposed  to  be 
NciUffclaitd,  or  the  ho/?/  land,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.)  Tacitus  takes  no  notice 
of  the  Sn.roiis,  who  afterwards  became  so  powerful.  Ptolemy  mentions  them  in  place 
of  the  Fosi  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  ;  and  Cluverius  makes  them  the  same.  The 
Fosi  are  mentioned  by  no  other  author  but  Tacitus.  The  people  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Rhine,  having  shaken  off  the  Roman  yoke,  assumed  the  name  of  FRAXCI 
or  freemen  ,  and  having  conqueied  Gaul,  gave  it  the  name  of  Francin,  Franc^ 
which  it  still  retains.     St.  Jerome  places  them  between  the  Saxons  and  Alemil!f!i^r>'» 
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The  principal  states  of  the  Germans,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  were,  the  Hermimdurii,  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  Tacit,  ih.  41.  then  the  Narisci,  the  Marcomanni^ 
and  Quadi,  Ih.  brave  nations  who  waged  war  with  the  Romans 
under  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius.* 

On  the  coast  to  the  right  or  south  of  the  Baltic,  {Suevici 
maris,)  dwelt  the  jEstyiy\  Avho  in  their  dress  and  man- 
ners resembled  the  Sueviy  but  in  their  language  rather  the 
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vitA  Hilarionis.  They  are  therefore  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  country  of  the 
Catti.  Zosimus  represents  the  Francs  as  contiguous  to  the  Saxons,  and  at  war  with 
them  in  the  time  of  Julian,  iii. 

*  North-east  of  these  were  the  Marsigyii,  Gothini,  Osi,  Btirii,  and  Lt/gii,  divided 
into  several  tribes  ;  the  Arii,  remarkable  for  their  ferocity,  Helvcconcs,  Manimi, 
Elysii,  from  whom  the  name  of  Silesia  is  thoupjht  to  be  derived,  and  the  Xaharvali, 
lb.  43.     Tnese  states  were  settled  between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula. 

North  of  the  Lt/gii  were  the  Got  hones,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula ;  under  a 
regal  government,  somewhat  more  strict  than  that  of  the  other  nations  of  Germany, 
yet  not  to  a  degree  incompatible  with  civil  liberty.  Contiguous  to  these,  along  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  were  the  Ricgii,  whose  name  the  island  of  liiigcn  still  retains, 
and  the  Lcmovii,  distinguished  by  round  shields,  short  swords,  and  submission  to 
regal  authority,  Ih.  43. 

N^ext  were  the  states  of  the  .S«/o;(M,  (inhabiting  Sweden  and  the  Danish  isles. 
Fatten,  Laiigland,  Zealand,  ike.  in  ipso  oceano,  as  Tacitus  expresses  it ;  because 
the  ancients  thought  Sweden  and  Norway  an  island,  and  called  them  Scandinavia, 
Plin.  iv.  13.)  powerful  not  only  by  land,  but  also  by  sea.  Their  ships  had  a  prow 
on  either  end,  so  tliat  they  were  always  ready  for  moving  either  way,  without  sails  or 
rows  of  oars  on  the  sides.  Among  the  Suioues  great  deference  was  paid  to  wealth  ; 
and  therefore,  as  Tacitus  observes,  they  were  subjected  to  unlimited  monarchy.  The 
use  of  arms  was  not  allowed  to  all  without  distinction,  as  in  the  other  German  states  ; 
but  military  weapons  were  kept  in  a  magazine  under  the  cliargeof  an  officer,  who 
was  always  a  slave.  It  was  thought  unsafe  to  intrust  them  to  a  person  of  any  other 
rank,  III.  44. 

Beyond  the  'Suioncs,  Tacitus  says,  there  is  another  sea,  whose  sluggish  waters  are 
almost  in  a  state  of  stagnation,  lb.  45.  (It  is  uncertain  whether  Tacitus  hera  means 
the  gulfs  of  Finland  and  Bothnia,  which  are  always  frozen  in  winter,  or  the  Icy  Sea.) 
Here  the  sun  continues  to  diffuse  so  great  a  brightness  from  his  setting  to  his  rising, 
as  renders  the  stars  imperceptible,  Ih.  the  real  cause  of  which  Tacitus  could  not 
explain,  .^gric.  12.  Here  also  it  was  believed,  that  the  sound  of  the  sun  emerging 
from  the  waves  was  heard,  as  Juvenal  says  was  the  case  near  the  straits  of  Gibraltar, 
xiv.  280.  and  the  form  of  his  horses,  (some  read  deorinn,  of  the  gods,)  and  the  rays 
of  his  head,  were  seen.  Thus  far,  and  no  farther,  nature  was  supposed  to  extend, 
76.  in  other  words  this  was  lliought  to  be  the  end  of  the  world  :  for  the  anoients 
imaofined  that  the  ocean  was  the  boundary  of  nature,  and  that  no  land  lay  beyond 
it.  Curt.  ix.3.  13.  and  9.  4. ;  Senec.  Snas.  1.  So  Agricola  represents  the  place  in 
which  he  fought  with  Galgacus,  the  general  of  the  Caledonians,  as  terrarum  ac 
naturm  finis,  Tacit.  Agric.  33. 

t  Now  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  the  duchies  of  Samngitia  and  Courlaml,  the 
palatinates  of  Livonia  and  Esthonia,  still  retaining  the  name  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants. 

X  They  worshipped  the  mother  of  the  gods,  as  Tacitus  names  her,  (called  by  the 
natives  Frica  or  Frca,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Venus  ;  whence  the  name  of 
Friday,  (dies  Veneris ;)  as  Snndatj,  from  the  Sun  ,-  3Iundat/,  from  the  Moon  :  I'tees- 
dar/,  indies  Martis,)   from  the  German  god  Tuisto  ;   Wednesdai/,  [dies  Meicicrii,') 
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The  nations  on  the  east  of  the  Vistula  were  reckoned  to  be 
in  Sarmatia.  Of  these  the  Peucini  or  BastarnxB  were  ranked 
among  the  Germans,  Plin.  iv.  14.  from  the  similarity  of  their 
manners,*  Tacit.  3L  G.  46. 

The  maimers  of  the  ancient  Germans,  as  described  by 
Tacitus  and  Caesar,  are  wonderfully  similar  in  several  respects 
to  those  of  the  savage  tribes  of  America.  It  is  curious  to 
trace  the  resemblance  between  the  manners  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  and  the  institutions  and  laws  of  their  descendants, 
in  the  different  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  which  they 
subdued. 

from  Woden;  Thursday,  (dies  Jovis,)  from.  Thor ;  -ds^^  Saturday ,  (dies  Satnrni^ 
from  Seater.  The  Romans,  from  certain  supposed  resemblances,  usually  called  tlie 
deities  of  other  nations  by  the  names  of  their  own  divinities. 

This  people  rarely  used  iron ;  their  common  arms  were  clubs.  They  were  more 
industrious  in  the  cultivation  of  corn  and  the  other  fruits  of  the  earth  than  was  usual 
among  the  indolent  Germans.  They  are  said  to  have  been  the  only  people  that  ex- 
plored the  sea  for  amber,  (suceiimm,^  called,  in  their  language,  gksum,  glese,  or 
glass,  lb.  45.  and  Plin.  xxxviii.  3.  which  they  found  among  the  shallows,  and 
sometimes  on  the  shore.  Tacitus  supposes  amber  to  be  a  distillation  from  certain 
trees  ;  because  a  variety  of  insects,  and  even  winged  animals,  appear  through  the 
transparent  body ;  which  being  caught  by  the  viscous  fluid,  were  enclosed  in  it 
when  it  hardened.  But  amber  has  been  found  not  only  on  the  seashore,  but  also 
in  mines  ;  whence  it  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  fossil  bitumen.  This  substance  long 
lay  neglected  on  the  shore  of  the  Baltic,  till  Roman  luxury  gave  it  a  name,  and 
brought  it  into  request. 

Contiguous  to  the  Stciones  were  the  nations  of  the  Sitones,  (now  the  Norwegians,) 
differing  in  nothing  from  tlie  former  but  in  being  governed  by  a  woman  ;  so  much, 
says  Tacitus,  had  they  not  only  degenerated  from  liberty,  but  even  sunk  below  slavery 
itself,  lb.  45.     Here  the  territory  of  the  Suevi  terminated. 

The  nation  of  the  Suevi,  in  the  time  of  Cassar,  was  by  far  the  greatest  and  most 
warlike  nation  of  the  Germans.  They  were  divided  into  one  hundred  cantons,  each 
consisting  of  about  two  thousand  men.  Of  these,  one  thousand  was  annually  em- 
ployed in  war,  the  rest  remained  at  home,  and  cultivated  the  ground ;  who  in  their 
turn  next  year  went  to  war,  and  the  other  thous.ind  remained  at  home.  Thus  agri- 
culture and  arms  were  equally  attended  to,  Cmsar.  B.  G.  iv.  1.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
Suevi  who  are  said  to  have  passed  the  Rhine  under  Ariovistus,  but  some  suppose 
these  to  have  been  the  Catti. 

*  But  Tacitus  speaks  doubtfully  of  this  matter,  as  he  does  of  the  Venedi,  who 
lived  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula;  and  although  they  derived  a  great  many  of 
their  customs  from  the  Snrmuto',  yet  they  more  resembled  the  Germans  in  building 
houses,  wearing  shields,  and  always  travelling  on  foot;  whereas  the  Sarmatians,  on 
the  contrary,  went  almost  always  on  horseback  or  in  waggons. 

North  of  the  Venedi  were  the  FENNI,  (now  Finland,)  remarkable  for  their 
savage  manners  and  poverty.  They  had  neither  arms  nor  horses,  nor  any  fixed 
dwelling.  Their  food  was  the  common  herbage,  the  skins  of  beasts  their  clothing, 
and  their  couch  the  bare  earth.  Their  only  dependence  was  on  their  arrows,  which, 
for  want  of  iron,  they  pointed  with  bones.  Both  men  and  women  were  supported  by 
hunting,  in  which  the  women  accompanied  the  men,  and  claimed  their  share  of  the 
prey.  Their  infants  had  no  other  siielter  from  wild  beasts  and  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  than  a  covering  of  branches  interwoven  tos:ether.  The  same  was  the 
retreat  of  young  men  and  the  receptacle  of  the  old.  The  Helusii  and  Oxiones,  the  last 
people  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  Lapland. 
They  were  said  to  have  the  countenance  of  men  and  the  limbs  of  wild  beasts,  because, 
as  it  is  thought,  they  were  covered  with  the  hides  of  animals,  as  the  Samoiedes  at 
present,  and  other  savage  tribes  near  the  Frozen  Ocean. 
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Modern  Divisions  of  Germany. 

The  divisions  of  this  country  having  undergone  very- 
considerable  changes  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  it  is  deemed  proper, 
first,  to  give  its  divisions,  while  it  subsisted  as  an  empire, 
for  the  information  of  the  reader  of  historj' ;  and,  secondly,  to 
present  a  concise  account  of  the  present  political  constitution 
of  Germany. 

This  country  is  sometimes  divided  into  Upper  or  Southern, 
and  Lower  or  Northern  Germany.  The  Emperor  MAXIMI- 
LIAN, predecessor  and  grandfather  to  Charles  V.,  divided  it 
into  ten  parts,  called  CIRCLES,  1552.  But  the  circle  of 
Burgundy,  or  the  seventeen  provinces,  having  been  detached 
from  the  empire,  there  only  remained  nine  circles;  three  in  the 
north,  three  in  the  middle,  and  three  in  the  south;  in  the 
following  order  : 

1.  UPPER  SAXONY  comprehends,  1.  Pomerania,  sub- 
ject to  Prussia — Chief  towns,  STETTIN  and  Stralsund  ;  and 
the  islands  Usedont  and  JFoUiii,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  and 
the  island  Riigen. 

2.  The  former  electorate  of  Brandenburgh,  subject  to  its 
own  sovereign,  the  King  of  Prussia — BERLIN,  his  capital,  on 
the  river  Spree;  Potsdam,  Brandenburg li,  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder,  Cnstrin,  ike. 

3.  The  former  electorate  of  Saxony,  subject  to  its  own 
sovereign,  the  King  of  Saxony — DRESDEN,  on  the  Elbe,  the 
great  school  of  Germany  for  painting  and  statuary  ;*  LEIPSIC 
where  the  greatest  fairs  in  Europe  are  kept  ;t  LUTZEN,  near 
which  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  was  slain  in  battle, 
1632  ;t  WITTENBURG,  wliere  Luther  preached  his  lirst 
sermon  against  the  pope,  1517. 

4.  Thuringia,  subject  to  several  princes,  dukes,  and  counts 
— E1ft(rf,^Thel•e  there  is  a  bell  twenty-seven  thousand  pounds 
weight,  and  eleven  yards  and  three  quarters  wide ;  Got/ta  ; 
Mansfeld  ;  jC?'A7e/»e;/,  where  Luther  was  born,  1483,  and  died, 
1546,  &c. 

II.  LOWER  SAXONY  comprehends,  1.  Holstein,  sub- 
ject partly  to  Denmark,  and  partly  to  Prussia — Kiel,  Altona, 

*  Here  also  was  fought  a  tremendous  but  imlerisive  battle  between  the  allied 
Russian  and  Prussian  armies  and  the  forces  of  Buonaparte,  3Jay  1st,  1813. 

t  Here  Napoleon  was  totally  discomfited  on  the  16th,  18th,  and  19th  Oct.  1813. 

X  A  most  sanguinary  battle  took  place  here  bet\veen  the  same  powers  on  the  28th 
August,  1813. 

Gluckstadt. 
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Gluckstadt.  Here  also  are  two  imperial  cities,  called  Hanse 
towns  ;  LUBEC ;  and  HAMBURG,  on  the  Elbe,  a  place  of 
great  trade.  Both  these  are  free  cities,  and  members  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation. 

2.  The  Duchy  of  Lauenburg  ;  of  which  that  part,  which 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  now  belongs  to 
Prussia  :  the  remainder  on  the  left  bank  belongs  to  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover. 

3.  Brunswick,  and  Wolfenhuttle,  subject  to  its  own  prince. 
The  King  of  Hanover  has  the  title  of  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
without  any  property  in  that  duchy. 

4.  Hanover,  formerly  an  electorate,  now  a  kingdom,  sub- 
ject to  its  sovereign,  the  King  of  Great  Britain — Hanover, 
Herrenhausen,  a  line  palace,  Hameln,  Gottingen,  the  seat  of 
an  university. 

5.  Lunenburg — Zell.  That  part  of  Lunenburg  which 
lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  belongs  to  Prussia ;  the 
remainder,  on  the  left  bank,  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover. 

6.  Bremen,  a  free  city,  and  Ferden,  subject  to  Hanover — 
~^r^          Stade,  a  strong  fortification. 

^^         7-  Mecklenburg,  subject  to  the  two  dukes  of  Mecklen- 
X^    burg-Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

8.  Hildesheim,  subject  to  its  own  bishop. 

9.  Magdeburg,  and  Halherstadt,  subject  to  the  King  of 
Prussia. 

III.  WESTPHALIA.— Chief  towns,^«?cZcn,iJ/?»?5^er,  Pa- 
derhorn  ;  Osnaburg,  the  titular  bishop  of  which  is  Frederick 
Duke  of  York,  second  son  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain ;  Min- 
den,  near  which  the  British  and  allied  army,  under  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brun  swick,  defeated  the  French,  1  St  August,  1 759  ; 
Lyppe,  Pyrmont,  famous  for  its  mineral  waters;  Cleves; 
Dusseldorp,  on  the  Rhine  ;  Juliers,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  famous 
for  its  hot  baths  ;  Spa,  Liege,  belonging  to  the  Netherlands; 
&c.  The  Duchy  of  WestphaUa  belongs  to  the  King  of  Prussia; 
the  remainder  to  various  petty  sovereigns. 

IV.  UPPER  RHINE,  which  crosses  the  Lower  Rhine,  con- 
tains several  states,  subject  to  various  petty  sovereigns,  styled 
Lafidgraves,  Coimfs,  and  Dukes;  besides  some  imperial 
cities— Crme/;  Darmstadt;  FRANKFORT  on  the  Main, 
a  free  city,  and  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation ; 
Spire ;  Deuxponts,  &c.  From  a  protest  made  against  the 
decree  of  a  diet  of  the  empire,  held  at  Spire,  1529,  by  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse^  and  others,  the 
PROTESTANTS  have  their  name. 

V.  LOWER 
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V.  LOWER  RHINE,  formerly  called  the  Electoral  circle, 

comprehended  four  electorates,  Palatine,  Cologne,  Mentz, 
and  Triers  or  Treves.  The  capital  of  the  elector  palatine 
was  Heidelberg,  where  is  a  famous  tun,  fit  to  contain  eight 
hundred  hogsheads,  which  used  to  be  generally  kept  full  of 
the  best  Rhenish  wine.  The  Archbishop  of  INIentz  was  the 
first  elector,  and  presided  in  the  diet  of  the  empire.  Here 
BERTH-HOLD  SCHWARTZ,  a  Franciscan  friar,  is  said  to 
have  invented  gunpowder,  a.  d.  1330.  Other  considerable 
towns  are  Phi/tisbarg,  Manheim,  Bonn,  WORMS,  where 
Luther  was  summoned  to  appear  before  a  diet  of  the  empire, 
A.  D,  1521,  &c. 

VL  FRANCONL\,  subject  to  several  petty  princes,  mar- 
graves, bishops,  &c. — Chief  places,  Wurtzhurg,  Ciilenihach, 
Nuremburg,  Mergoitheim.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Wurtzburg 
belongs  to  the  King  of  Bavaria. 

Vn.  AUSTRL-^,  subject  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria ; 
contains  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  Stiria,  Carintlda,  Car- 
niola,  Goritia,  Ti/rul,  Brixen,  and  Trent. — Chief  towns, 
VIENNA,  north  "lat.  48°  20',  east  long.  16°  20^,  on  the 
Danube,  containing  about  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants; 
Gratz;  Trieste;  Tnspruck ;  Trrnt,  where  a  famous  council 
began  to  be  held  1545,  and  was  finished  1563. 

VIII.  BAVARIA,  formerly  an  electorate,  subject  to  its  own 
king,  and  a  part  of  it  to  a  few  petty  princes.  The  capital 
is  MUNICH,  where  there  is  a  magnificent  palace,  and  a  fine 
collection  of  pictures ;  Landslnit,  Ingoltstadt,  Donawert, 
and  RATISBON,  where  the  diet  of  the  empire  was  usually 
held,  after  Spire  was  burnt  by  the  French,  1689;  Bassau, 
Newlmrg,  and  Salzburg. 

IX.  SUABIA,  subject  to  various  sovereigns. Stntgard, 

capital  of  the  kingdom  of  IVurtemburg :  VVeiblingkn,  which 
being  besieged  by  Conrad  III.  and  the  Avomen  being  allowed 
by  capitulation  to  depart,  and  carry  out  as  much  as  they  could 
on  their  shoulders,  carried  each  of  them  their  husbands  : 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, —  Carlsruhe,  the  capital, 
Durlach,  Baden,  Badstadt,  &c.  AUGSBURG,  an  imperial 
city,  where  the  Protestants  presented  their  confession  of  faith 
to  the  emperor,  in  a  diet  of  the  empire,  held  1530,  hence 
called  the  Augsburg  Confession ;  Ulm,  on  the  Danube ; 
CONSTANCE,  on  the  lake  of  that  name,  famous  for  the 
death  of  JOHN  HUSS  of  Prague,  who  was  burnt  by  the 
orders  of  a  general  council  held  there  1415,  for  maintaining 
the  doctrines  of  VVicklifie,  although  he  had  received  a  pro- 
mise of  protection  from  the  Emperor  Sigismund.     JEROME 
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of  Prague,  his  scholar,  shared  the   same  fate  the  following 
year. 

Germany  is  generally  a  level  country,  with  very  few  moun- 
tains of  note.  In  the  north  is  the  metallic  chain  of  the 
Hartz ;  and  in  the  Tyrol  are  the  Brenner  mountains,  among 
which  are  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria.  It  is  covered  in 
many  places  with  wood,  which  is  occasioned  by  the  passion 
of  the  Germans  for  chasing  the  wild  boar.  The  HERCY- 
NIAN  forest,  supposed  to  be  so  called  from  the  German  hartz, 
denoting  resinous  or  pine  trees,  which,  in  the  days  of  Caesar, 
was  nine  days'  journey  in  length,  and  six  in  breadth,  is  now 
in  many  places  cut  down. 

The  chief  river  is  the  DANUBE  or  Donaii,  which  rises  in 
the  Black  Forest  in  Suabia,  and,  including  its  windings,  is 
supposed  to  run  above  one  thousand  six  hundred  miles.  It 
receives  in  its  progress  above  forty  navigable  rivers.  The 
chief  of  these  are,  on  the  south,  the  Iller,  or  Iser,  the  Lech, 
the  Inn,  the  Ens,  the  Drave,  the  Save,  &c. 

The  Danube  discharges  itself  into  the  E^ixine  or  Pontic 
sea  by  six  chaimels,  (the  seventh  is  absorbed  by  marshes. 
Tacit.  Mor.  G.  1.)  According  to  Pliny,  it  sweetens  the 
water  of  the  sea  for  forty  miles,  iv.  24. 

The  emperors  having  had  occasion  to  borrow  considerable 
sums  from  several  cities,  repaid  them  by  granting  certain  indulg- 
ences and  immunities,  whereby  they  became  sovereign  states. 
These  were  called  Imperial  cities,  in  number  about  tifty-two. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Germany  is  supposed  to 
exceed  twenty  millions. 

The  number  of  sovereign  states  in  Germany  formerly  was 
about  three  hundred.  Every  petty  prince  Avas  arbitrary  in  his 
own  territories.  All  these  were  subject  to  the  emperor, 
whose  power  in  that  capacity  was  very  limited,  although 
absolute  in  his  own  dominions.  An  assembly  of  the  princes 
of  German}^,  with  the  emperor,  or  his  commissioner,  at  their 
head,  was  called  a  diet.  When  the  imperial  throne  happened 
to  be  vacant,  a  successor  was  chosen  by  nine  electors.  These 
were,  the  Archbishops  of  3Ientz,  Treves,  Cologne;  the  Elec- 
tors of  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Palatine, 
and  Hanover.  But  it  was  usual,  in  the  emperor's  lifetime, 
to  choose  a  King  of  the  Romans ;  who,  upon  the  emperor's 
death,  succeeded  him  of  course  without  any  further  election. 
The  emperor  was  addressed  by  the  title  of  Sacred  Imperial 
Majesty  always  August,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  emperors 
of  the  later  ages.  He  claimed  a  precedency  for  his  ambas- 
sadors in  all  Christian  courts. 

Such 
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Such  was  the  constitution  of  the  Germanic  empire,  as  it 
subsisted  during^  one  thousand  years,  until  its  extinction  in 
the  year  1806.  A  confederacy,  which  had  been  formed  against 
France  by  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  England,  having 
been  dissolved  by  the  complete  victory  obtained  by  Buona- 
parte at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  fought  December  2,  1805, 
was  almost  immediately  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg. 
Shortly  after  this,  most  of  the  princes  and  states  on  the 
southern  and  western  divisions  of  Germany,  separated  them- 
selves from  the  Germanic  body,  and  formed  themselves  into 
a  league,  under  the  protection  of  Napoleon,  with  the  title  of 
the  "  Confederated  States  of  the  Rhine."  The  charge  of 
chief  of  the  Germanic  empire  ha%dng  ceased  by  this  con- 
federation, the  ties  by  which  the  Emperor  Francis  II.  was 
attached  to  the  states  of  Germany  were  completely  dissolved : 
he  therefore,  by  a  solemn  act,  dated  August  J,  1 80(i,  abdicated  ^  #■  '  ^ 
the  imperial  government,  and  absolved  the  electors,  princes, 
and  states,  and  all  that  belonged  to  the  empire,  from  the 
duties  and  obligations  by  Avhich  they  had  been  united  to  him 
as  their  legal  chief.  Two  years  before  this  event,  Francis  II. 
had  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria  for  his  inde- 
pendent kingdoms,  and  was  crowned  at  Vienna. 

The  usurped  power  of  Buonaparte  being  totally  annihilated 
by  the  events  of  the  year  1814,  a  new  federative  constitution 
was  given  to  Germany  by  a  solemn  act  of  the  sovereign  princes 
and  free  towns  of  that  country,  executed  June  8th,  1815, 
and  by  the  general  treaty  in  Congress,  executed  at  Vienna  on 
the  following  day.  Of  this  constitution  the  following  is  an 
outline. 

The  sovereign  princes  and  free  towns  establish  among  them- 
selves a  perpetual  confederation,  to  be  called  "  the  Germanic 
Confederation;"  whose  object  is  the  maintenance  of  the 
external  and  internal  safety  of  Germanj'^,  and  of  the  independ- 
ence and  inviolability  of  the  confederated  states.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  confederation,  as  such,  are  equal  in  respect  to 
rights :  and  they  all  equally  engage  to  support  the  act  ^hich 
constitutes  their  union.  The  affairs  of  the  confederation  are 
to  be  confided  to  a  federative  diet,  in  which  all  the  members 
shall  vote  by  their  plenipotentiaries,  either  individually  or 
collectively,  iu  the  following  proportions,  viz.  His  Imperial 
and  ApostoUcal  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  (for  such  of 
his  possessions  as  anciently  belonged  to  the  German  empire) 
has  one  vote;  the  King  of  Prussia,  (on  the  same  account  also,) 
one  ;  the  King  of  Bavaria,  one ;  the  King  of  Saxony,  one ; 
the  King  of  Hanover,  one ;  the  King  of  Wurtemburg,  one ; 
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the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  one ;  the  Elector  of  Hesse,  one  ; 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  one  ;  the  King  of  Denmark,  for 
the  Duchy  of  Holstehi,  one ;  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
for  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  one  ;  the  Grand  Ducal 
and  Ducal  Hovises  of  Saxony,  one ;  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick 
and  Nassau,  one ;  the  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and 
Mecklenl)urg-Strelitz,  one  ;  the  Duke  of  Holstein-Oldenburg, 
Duke  of  Anhalt,  and  Princes  of  Schwartzburg,  one ;  the 
Prince  and  Duke  of  Hohenzollern,  and  the  Princes  of  Lich- 
tenstein,  Reuss,  Schauniburg-Lippe,  Lippe,  and  Waldeck, 
one ;  the  free  towns  of  Lnbeck,  Frankfort,  Bremen,  and 
Hamburgh,  one ;  total,  seventeen  votes. 

Austria  is  to  preside  at  the  federative  diet ;  each  state  of 
the  confederation  has  the  right  of  making  propositions,  and 
the  presiding  state  is  to  bring  them  under  deliberation  within 
a  definite  time.  Whenever  fundamental  laws  are  to  be  enacted, 
or  changes  made  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  confederation, 
fC^'  or  measures  are  to  be  adopted  relative  to  the  federative  act 

itself,  and  organic  institutions  or  other  arrangements  are  to 
be  made  for  the  common  interest,  the  diet  is  in  such  case  to 
form  itself  into  a  general  assembly,  in  which  case  the  dis- 
tribution of  votes  is  to  be  according  to  the  respective  extent 
of  the  different  states.  Thus  Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony, 
Bavaria,  Hanover,  and  Wurtemburg,  will  have  four  votes 
each ;  Baden,  Electoral  Hesse,  Grand  Ducal  Hesse,  Hol- 
stein,  and  Luxemburg,  three  each ;  Brunswick,  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  and  Nassau,  two  each ;  the  remaining  princes  and 
states,  twenty-five  in  nvunber,  (including  the  free  towns  of 
Lubeck,  Bremen,  Frankfort,  and  Hamburgh,)  have  one  vote 
each ;  total,  sixty-nine  votes.  Various  other  regulations 
have  been  made  for  conducting  the  business  of  the  diet,  and 
securing  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  entire  confederation, 
as  well  as  of  the  various  individual  states  and  kingdoms  of 
which  it  is  composed. 

The  different  Christian  sects,  in  the  countries  and  territories 
of  the  Germanic  confederation,  are  not  to  experience  any 
difference  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  and  political  rights. 
The  diet  is  to  consider  the  means  of  ameliorating  the  civil 
state  of  the  Jews  in  Germany ;  and  also  to  secure  to  them 
the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights  in  the  confederated  states, 
upon  condition  of  their  submitting  to  all  the  obligations 
imposed  on  otlier  citizens.  In  the  mean  time,  the  privilege 
already  granted  to  the  Jews,  by  any  particular  state,  are 
continued  to  them.  Germany  is  pretty  equally  divided 
between  Papists  and  Protestants.     Of  the  latter  the  greater 
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number  are  Lutherans.     The  King  of  Prussia,  tlie  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  and  some  others,  are  Calvinists. 

The  LUTHERANS  have  bishops  and  superintendents  for 
the  goveiTiment  of  the  church;  the  CALVINIST  clergy  are 
all  equal,  and  govern  their  churches  by  presbyteries,  where 
lay-elders  are  admitted ;  whence  with  us  they  are  called 
Presbyterians.  But  the  chief  differences  between  these  two 
churches  is,  that  the  Lutherans  believe  in  what  is  called 
cofisubstantiationj  and  the  Calvinists  do  not.* 


History  of  GERMANY. 

Charlemagne  must  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the 
German  empire.  His  weak  successors  lost  the  imperial 
diadem,  and  in  936  reigned  Otho  the  Great,  who  deserved 
this  surname,  and  whose  son  and  grandson  succeeded  him. 
The  reign  of  Henry  IV.  was  disturbed  by  his  disputes  with 
the  famous  Hildebrand,  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  1074,  one  of  the 
most  haughty  and  ambitious  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  Henry 
IV.  being  excommunicated  and  deposed,  his  son,  Henry  V., 
ascended  the  throne  1 106.  The  disputes  between  the  popes 
and  the  emperors  continued  many  years;  and  in  1138  both 
Italy  and  the  empire  were  distracted  by  the  rival  factions  of 
the  Guelfs,  or  partisans  of  the  popes,  and  the  Ghibbelines, 
who  favoured  the  Emperor  Conrad.  Frederick  Barbarossa 
was  a  great  prince ;  he  embarked  in  the  second  crusade,  but 
died  in  consequence  of  bathing  in  the  Cydnus,  1190.  The 
war  between  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibbelines  still  continuing,  few 
emperors  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  throne  in  peace,  and 
Germany  was  the  seat  of  civil  discord.  At  length,  to  put  an 
end  to  this  state  of  anarchy,  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  was 
raised  to  the  empire,  in  1273,  and  was  the  first  of  the  Austrian 
family. 

Under  the  reign  of  Albert,  the  Swiss  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
Austria,  1308.  In  1356,  Charles  IV.  published  the  famous 
"  Golden  Bull,"  which  fixed  the  constitution  of  the  empire. 
In  I4I4,  Sigismund  convoked  the  celebrated  council  of  Con- 
stance, which  restored  peace  to  the  Catholic  church.     The 

•  The  Lutherans  believe  that  the  sacramental  elements,  instead  of  being  changed 
after  the  words  of  consecration  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  called  TRANSUBSTAMIATION', 
still  retain  the  nature  of  bread  and  wine,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  mysterious 
manner,  also  partake  of  the  substance  of  Christ's  body,  or  are  consubstantiated 
with  it ;  whereas  the  Calvinists  maintain,  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  only 
symbol.cal  repre»entations  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour. 
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marriage  of  Maximilian  with  the  Princess  of  Burgundj^,  1493, 
gave  the  Low  Countries,  Fi'unche  Conite,  &c.  to  the  house  of 
Austria.  It  was  under  the  reign  of  this  prince  that  Martin 
Luther  began  his  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church- 
of  Rome  ;  and  in  1518  he  defended  his  opinions  at  the  diet  of 
Augsburg.  The  year  1520  is  remarkable  for  the  election  of 
the  celebrated  Charles  V.,  who  united  the  crown  of  Spain  with 
the  imperial  diadem,  and  the  greater  part  of  whose  reign  was 
employed  in  waging  war  with  Francis  1.  King  of  France,  and 
his  rebellious  Protestant  subjects  in  Germany.  In  1530,  the 
Protestants,  so  called  from  having  'protested  against  the 
edict  of  Worms  condemning  Luther,  published  their  creed, 
under  the  name  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  In  his 
wars  against  Francis  he  took  this  prince  prisoner,  at  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  and  Rome  was  also  taken  and  sacked  by  his 
troops.  At  length,  to  the  astonishment  of  Europe,  Charles, 
in  1555,  abdicated  both  the  imperial  and  Spanish  crowns,  and 
retired  into  a  monastery  in  Spain,  where  he  died  three  years 
after.     Ferdinand,  his  brother,  ascended  the  imperial  throne. 

Under  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.  raged  the  thirty  years' 
war,  and  the  gallant  Gustavus  Adolphus  shook  the  imperial 
throne,  saved  only  by  his  death,  being  killed  at  Lutzen,  in 
1632.  This  war  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
1648.  Louis  XIV.  was  often  engaged  in  war  with  the  empire  ; 
and  in  1701  broke  out  the  war  for  the  succession  of  Spain, 
when  the  Imperialists  and  British,  under  Eugene  and  Marl- 
borough, defeated  the  French  at  Blenheim,  Ramillies,  &c. 
This  war  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  IJIH. 

Though  Charles  VI.  had  obtained  the  consent  of  all  the 
European  powers  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  by  which  all 
the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Austria  were  guaranteed  to 
his  only  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  upon  his  death,  in  1743, 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  took  Silesia  from  her,  and 
France,  &c.  declared  against  her.  Aided  bj^  the  loyalty  of 
the  HuMsjarians,  after  many  severe  reverses,  she  not  only 
secured  all  her  possessions,  except  Silesia,  &c.  but  procured 
the  imperial  crown  for  her  husband,  Francis  of  Lorraine,  in 
1745.  Maria  Theresa  died  in  17B0,  and  was  succeeded 
by  her  son,  the  amiable  Joseph  II.,  whose  reign  was,  upon  the 
whole,  peaceable.  Leopold,  his  brother,  reigned  only  a  few 
years,  and  was  succeeded,  in  1795,  by  the  present  emperor, 
Francis  II. 

The  reign  of  this  prince  has  been  agitated  by  the  wars 
which  he  waged  with  France  ;  during  which  the  successes  of 
Buonaparte,  first   in  Italy,  at  Marengo,  then  at  Austerlitz, 
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at  Wagram,  he.  often  brought  the  house  of  Austria  upon  the 
brhik  of  ruin.  Being  compelled  to  renounce  the  dignity  of 
Emperor  of  Germany,  in  1806,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor 
of  Austria.  Though  he .  had  given  his  daughter,  the  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Louisa,  in  marriage  to*  Buonaparte,  he  joined 
the  confederacy  against  him,  in  1813,  and  his  troops  con- 
tributed to  the  defeat  of  his  son-in  law  at  Leipsic,  &c.  and 
to  the  capture  of  Paris.  The  peace  which  succeeded  this 
last  war,  gave  to  Austria  the  whole  of  Lombard)',  and 
restored  the  honours  of  this  illustrious  house.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  down  the  revolutionary  spirit  which  had 
manifested  itself  in  Europe,  Austria,  Russia,  France,  and 
Prussia  formed  a  close  alliance,  under  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Alliance. 


BOHEMIA. 

Bohemia  was  anciently  included  in  Germany,  under  the 
name  of  B(jieinum  or  BoiGhemuni,  so  called  from  the  Buii,  a 
Gallic  nation,  who  settled  in  it.  They,  being  expelled  by 
the  Marcomanni,  seized  on  the  west  of  Vuidelicia,  hence  called 
Bavaria.  The  Marcomanni  were  displaced  by  the  Boio/iemi, 
a  tribe  of  Sclavonians,  who  still  possess  it.  It  remained  long 
a  separate  kingdom ;  and  the  nobility  used  to  elect  their  own 
princes ;  till  at  last  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  in  1520,  whence  it  is  sometimes  ranked  in  Germany. 
Bohemia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Saxony  ;  on  the  east  by 
Poland  and  Hungary ;  on  the  south  by  Austria  and  Bavaria  ; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  palatinate  of  Bavaria.  It  is  300 
miles  long,  250  broad ,  between  48°  and  52°  north  lat.  and 
12°  and  19°  east  long. 

It  comprehends,  1.  Bohemia  Proper,  subject  to  the  house 

of  Austria. Towns  :  Prague,   a  large  city   on  the  river 

Muldau,  which  runs  into  the  Elbe,  over  which  there  is  a 
magnificent  bridge  1850  feet  long  and  34  broad,  consisting  of 
sixteen  arches  ;  Koningsgratz  ;  Tabor,  famous  for  being  the 
headquarters  of  the  Hussites*  under  Zisca. 

2.  Silesia, 

*  The  Bohemians,  enraged  upon  hearing  of  the  cruel  death  perfidiously  inflicted 
on  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  at  Constance,  (see  p.  445,)  and  of  the  emperor's 
severe  decrees  against  their  follovvers,  flew  to  arms,  and  murdered  the  magistrates  of 
Prague,  who  had  published  the  royal  mandates.  They  chose  for  their  leader  John 
Trautexavs',  commonly  called  ZlSCA,  because  he  had  but  one  eye,  having  lost 
the  other  in  battle.  He  conducted  the  war  with  astonishing  conduct  and  success, 
defeatiag  with  great  slaughter  all  the  armies  sent  against  him.    He  encamped  his 
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2.  Silesia,  mostly  subject  to  the  King  of  Prussia. Its 

chief  towns  are,  Breslau  ;   Glogaw. 

3.  Moravia,  entirely  subject  to  the  house  of  Austria. 

Its  chief  towns  are,  Olmutz;  Brimn. 


HUNGARY. 

Hungary  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Poland;  on  the 
east  by  Transylvania  ;  on  the  south  by  Sclavonia ;  on  the 
west  by  Austria  and  Moravia;  about  300  miles  in  length,  and 
200  in  breadth ;  between  17°  and  23°  east  long,  and  45°  and  49° 
north  ^at. 

It  was  anciently  called  PANNONL\,  divided  into  Superior 
and  Inferior. — The  chief  town  was  Sirmium,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  Savus,  the  Save,  and  Baaaitius,  the  Bosna.  It 
obtained  its  present  name  from  the  HUNS,  who  settled  in  it. 
It  comprehends  Hungary  Proper,  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower,  capital  Presburg,  on  Wia Danube:  chieiiowns,,  Buda, 
the  former  capital,  also  on  the  Danube  ;  Pest ;  Tokay,  famous 
for  its  wines,  &c. ;  Tra^isylvania,  capital  Plermanstadt ; 
Sclavonia,  capital  Esseck  ;  and  Croatia,  in  which  is  Fiitme, 
a  seaport  on  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  &c. 

The  rivers  are,  the  Danube,  the  Drave,  and  the  Save,  in 
Croatia  and  Sclavonia,  which  fall  into  the  Danube ;  the 
Tlieiss,  between  Upper  and  Lower  Hungary,  which  also  falls 
into  the  Danube,  &c. 

men  on  a  rocky  mountain,  about  ten  miles  from  Prague,  and  fortified  it  with  a  wall, 
within  which  the  people  built  houses.  To  this  place  he  gave  the  name  of  Tabor,  in 
allusion  to  the  mount  of  transfiguration.  Ziscahad  the  misfortune  to  lose  also  his 
other  eye ;  but  notwithstanding  continued  still  to  command  the  army  for  five  years. 
At  last,  while  going  to  meet  the  emperor,  who  offered  to  give  him  his  own  terms,  he 
w-as  seized  with  a  dangerous  disease  from  infection.  Perceiving  his  end  approach- 
ing, when  his  friends  asked  in  what  manner  he  wished  to  be  buried,  he  is  said  to 
have  desired  them  to  leave  his  body  in  the  open  fields,  because  he  chose  that  it 
should  be  the  food  of  birds  rather  than  of  worms  ;  and  to  make  a  drum  of  his  skin, 
tliat  the  sound  of  it  might  strike  tlielr  enemies  with  terror.  The  inhabitants  of 
Tabor  erected  for  him  a  noble  monument,  with  a  suitable  epitaph,  and  put  up 
his  picture  at  the  gate  of  the  city. 

After  the  death  of  Zisca,  the  Hussites,  or  as  they  called  themselves,  the  Tahorites, 
chose  PROCOPIUS,  a  priest,  for  his  successor;  who  for  a  long  time  carried  on  the 
war  with  still  greater  success  than  Zisca,  spreading  his  ravages  over  most  of  the 
neighbouring  countries.  Among  the  rest  he  defeated  Julian,  a  warlike  cardinal,  who, 
by  the  order  of  Pope  Martin  V.,  led  against  Procopius  an  army  of  80,000  cru- 
saders, furnished  by  the  different  princes,  in  1431.  At  last,  however,  discord 
having  arisen  among  these  enthusiasts,  through  their  own  imprudence  and  the  arts 
of  their  enemies,  Procopius  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  the  Hussites  in  a  manner 
entirely  extirpated.  The  most  shocking  cruelties  were  committed  on  both  sides 
during  the  continuation  of  this  struggle. 
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The  cro^vn  was  elective,  till  the  year  1526,  when  Louis 
King  of  Hungary,  being  slain  in  a  battle  against  the  Turks, 
FERDINANI),  the  brother  of  Charles  V.,  and  afterwards 
Emperor  of  Germany,  having  married  the  sister  of  Louis, 
with  some  difficulty  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Hungary ;  and 
it  has  ever  since  been  held  by  the  house  of  Austria. 

Hungary  is  separated  from  Poland  by  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, anciently  3Ions  Carpates.  There  are  besides  many 
detached  mountains  in  this  country  very  highj  as  the  Beni- 
kova,  six  thousand  two  hundred  feet  perpendicular  height, 
the  Crapachy  &c. 

POLAND. 

Poland  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Baltic  and  Russia  ; 
on  the  east  by  Russia  and  Little  Tartary ;  on  the  south  by 
Turkey  and  Hungary ;  and  on  the  west  by  Germany ;  700 
miles  in  length,  and  680  in  breadth ;  between  46° and  57°  north 
lat.  and  16°  and  34°  east  long. 

The  chief  provinces  are,  on  the  south,  Volhinia,  Podolia, 
Red  Russia  ;  in  the  middle.  Little  Poland,  Great  Poland, 
Polesia,  Polachia,  &c. ;  in  the  north,  Polish  or  Royal  Prussia, 
Ducal  Prussia,  subject  to  the  King  of  Prussia;  Lithuania  and 
Courland,  subject  to  Russia. 

The  chief  cities  are  WARSAW,  the  capital  of  a  duchy  of 
the  same  name,  north  lat.  52°  15',  east  long.  21°  5',  Cracow,* 
and  Gnesna  ;  Dantzic,  Thorn,  and  Elbing,  in  Prus.sia  Royal, 
formerly  were  free  cities,  under  the  protection  of  Poland,  but 
some  years  since  were  seized  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  whom 
they  have  been  confirmed  by  treaty.  Mittau,  capital  of 
Lithuania,  &c. 

The  rivers  are,  the  Dicina  or  Diuta ;  the  Berezina ;  the 
Wesel  or  fistula;  the  fVarta,  which  falls  into  the  Oder; 
the  Dnieper,  joined  by  the  Bog,  anciently  Hypdnis;  and  the 
Niester. 

Poland  is  in  general  a  level  country,  and  exceedingly  fertile 
both  in  corn  and  pasture. 

The  government  of  Poland  (I)efore  its  final  dismemberment 
in  1795)  vras  an  elective  monarchy,  the  only  one  in  Europe. 
The  king  was  elected  by  the  clergy  and  nobility  in  the  plains 
of  Warsaw.     He  lived  in  great  splendour,  but  his  authority 

•  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Cracow  with  its  territory  is  declared  to  be  for  ever  a 
free,  independent,  and  strictly  neutral  city,  under  the  protection  of  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia :  and  its  neutrality  and  liberty  of  commeice  are  solemnly  guaranteed. 
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was  very  limited.  The  palatines  and  nobles  had  the  absolute 
disposal  of  the' lives  and  properties  of  their  vassals.  The  last 
king  was  Stanislaus  Augustus,  chosen  6th  September,  1794, 
formerly  Count  Poniatowski,  a  Polish  nobleman. 

The  established  religion  was  the  Roman  Catholic.  There 
were  tvvo  archbishoprics,  Gnesna  and  Leopold,  and  thirteen 
bishoprics.  The  Protestants,  here  called  Dissidaita,  being 
harshly  treated  by  the  Catholics,  applied  to  Russia  for  pro- 
tection ;  whereupon  the  Catholics,  who  took  the  name  of 
Confederates,  solicited  the  assistance  of  the  Turks.  The 
contest  between  these  two  powers  involved  Poland  in  the 
greatest  calamities,  and  was  terminated  by  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  kingdom.  The  Russians  being  finally  victorious 
over  the  Turks,  the  Empress  of  Russia,  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  King  of  Prussia,  agreed  to  share  among  them- 
selves some  of  the  finest  provinces  of  this  unhappy  country. 
After  another  partition  of  an  extensive  territory  between  the 
Empress  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  remains  of 
this  kingdom  were  possessed  by  these  powers  in  1795,  and 
Poland  no  longer  existed  as  a  separate  state.  A  further  par- 
tition of  this  countrj'^  took  place,  in  consequence  of  the  general 
treaty  at  Vienna,  executed  June  9,  1815  :  by  which  part  of 
tbe  Duchy  of  Warsaw  was  ceded  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
with  the  title  of  King  of  Poland  ;  the  remainder  of  the  duchy 
was  ceded  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  under  the  title  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Posen.  And  the  salt  mines  of  Wielizka,  with  the 
territory  belonging  to  them,  and  also  some  parts  of  the  ancient 
province  of  Galicia,  were  ceded  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  A 
clause  was  added,  that  the  Poles,  who  are  the  respective  sub- 
jects of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  should  obtain  a  repre- 
sentation and  luitional  institutions  regulated  according  to  the 
degree  of  political  consideration  that  each  of  the  governments 
to  which  they  belong  shall  jvidge  expedient  and  proper  to 
grant  them. 

DUCAL  J^RUSSIA  was  formerly  subject  to  the  German 
knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  who  conquered  it  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  ALBERT,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  who  was 
grand  master  when  the  Reformation  was  begun  by  Luther, 
having  embraced  that  persuasion,  had  the  address  to  secure 
this  province  to  himself,  with  the  title  of  Duke.  His  suc- 
cessors, being  men  of  great  abilities,  gradually  enlarged  their 
territories.  In  the  year  1701,  Frederick,  son  to  FREDERICK: 
WILLIAM,  deservedly  called  the  Great,  was  decorated  with 
the  title  of  King,  by  the  Emperor  Leopold  ;  but  supported  that 
dignity  only  by  pompous  dissipation.      His  son  Frederick 
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William,  who  succeeded  in  1713,  M'as  of  a  very  different  charac- 
ter; and  his  grandson  FREDERICK  III.,  the  late  King  of  Prus- 
sia, who  succeeded  in  1 740,  by  his  eminent  talents  raised  himself 
to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  in  Europe,  and,  by  his 
wonderful  military  exploits,  may  be  compared  to  the  most 
illustrious  warriors  of  antiquity. 

The  power  and  importance  of  Prussia  was  brought  to  its 
lowest  ebb,  after  the  total  defeat  of  its  army  by  Buonaparte  at 
Jena,  in  1 806.  But  after  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  French 
emperor  from  Moscow,  Prussia  was  the  first  to  declare  against 
him ;  and  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  its  dominions,  extending  from 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Rhine,  were  left  more  extensive 
than  they  had  been  hitherto. 


RUSSIA,  or  MUSCOVY. 

This  vast  empire,  including  Siberia,  extends  from  the 
Baltic  and  Sweden  to  Kamschatka  and  the  Eastern  Ocean  in 
Asia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean,  on  the 
east  by  Poland,  and  south  by  Turkey,  Georgia,  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  Great  Tartary,  and  Chinese 
Tartary. 

It  is  of  greater  extent  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
even  exceeds  the  limits  of  the  greatest  empires  of  antiquity. 
When  it  is  noonday  in  its  western  parts,  it  is  almost  midnight 
in  its  eastern  parts.  In  the  south,  the  longest  day  does  not 
exceed  fifteen  hours  and  a  half;  in  the  north,  the  sun  is 
visible  for  two  months.  The  part  contained  in  Europe  is 
1500  miles  in  length,  and  1 100  in  breadth  ;  between  47"  and 
72°  north  lat.  and  23°  and  6.)°  east  Ion.  It  comprehends  a 
great  number  of  different  provinces,  which  have  been  divided 
into  various  governments. 

The  chief  provinces  and  governments  are :  in  the  north,  part 
of  Lapland;  Samoieda,  or  the  country  of  the  Samoiedes, 
extending  from  the  White  Sea,  along  the  Northern  Ocean,  an 
immense  way,  separated  from  No^'a  Zembla  by  the  Waygat 
Straits,  included  in  the  government  of  Archangel,  Avhich  city 
stands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  four  miles  from  the  White 
Sea.  The  English  first  opened  a  trade  with  it,  1553.  The 
extent  of  Nova  Zembla  is  unknown,  as  mariners  have  been 
prevented,  by  fields  of  ice,  from  sailing  to  the  north  of  it. 

In  the  middle,  Carelia,  Ingria,  Esthonia,  Livonia,  countries 
conquered  from  Sweden ;  the  governments  of  Novogorod,  Smo- 
lenskow,  Moscow,  Jaroslaw,  Wologda,  Wiataka,  Kasan,  &c. 
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In  the  south,  the  government  of  Kiow  or  Kioff,  in  the  Ukraine, 
the  country  of  the  Cossacks,  along  the  Nieper,  remarkably 
fertile,  Bielgorod,  Woronesh,  Taurida,  &c. 

Most  of  these  provinces  and  governments  have  capitals  of 
the  same  name.  MOSCOW,  on  the  river  Moskwa,  was 
anciently  the  capital  of  Russia,  celebrated  for  its  magnificence, 
and  the  number  of  its  great  bells,  of  which  the  Russians  have 
always  been  fond. 

PETERSBURG,  the  present  capital,  consisted  only  of  a 
few  fishing  huts,  till  the  year  1703,  when  it  was  founded  by 
Peter  the  Great.  It  stands  on  swampy  ground,  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  Neva,  extending  six  miles  every  way,  between  the 
Lake  Ladoga  and  the  Finland  Gulf.  As  the  Neva  is  not  in 
all  places  of  a  proper  depth,  merchant  ships  are  commonly 
cleared  at  Cronstadt,  on  the  island  Retusari,  in  the  Finland 
Gulf,  where  the  Russian  fleet  is  usually  laid  up.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Petersburg  are  several  magnificent  palaces, 
PeterhofF,  an  imperial  seat,  Oranienbaum,  built  by  Prince 
Mentzikoff,  &c. 

NoTEBURG,  at  present  Slusselburg,  situate  on  an  island  in 
the  Lake  Ladoga,  was  the  capital  of  Ingria  before  the  building 
of  Petersburg. 

In  Carelia  are  Wiburg,  Fredericsham,  and  Kexholm.  lu 
Livonia  is  Riga,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Duna  or  Dwina,  a  city 
of  considerable  trade  ;  Revel ;  and  Narva,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  near  which  Charles  XII.  of  vSweden,  with  20,000 
men,  gained  a  signal  victory  over  100,000  Russians,  IJOO. 
In  the  Ukraine,  south-east  of  Kiow  or  Kiof,  is  PULTOWA,  on 
the  river  Worskla,  celebrated  for  the  decisive  victory  gained  by 
Peter  the  Great  over  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  27th  June,  1709. 

The  principal  river  in  Russia  is  the  WOLGA,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.  After  a  course  of  above  2000  miles,  in 
which  there  is  not  a  single  cataract,  it  falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea 
below  Astracan.  It  approaches  so  near  the  Don,  that  Czar 
Peter  proposed  forming  a  communication  between  them  :  but 
this  noble  project  was  defeated  by  the  irruption  of  the  Tartars ; 
and  it  has  never  since  been  resumed.  The  Nieper  has  a  great 
many  waterfalls,  which  prevent  its  navigation. 

The  most  considerable  lakes  in  this  country  are  Ladoga, 
150  miles  long,  and  90  broad,  subject  to  storms,  which  pro- 
duce shelves  in  it,  joined  to  the  sea  by  a  canal  70  miles  in 
length,  cut  by  Peter  the  Great  at  an  immense  expense : 
Onega,  100  miles  long,  and  4U  broad,  which  has  a  communi- 
cation with  Ladoga  by  the  river  Swir,  and  with  the  White 
Sea,  by  a  channel  lately  cut :  Ilmen  Lake,  and  Peipus. 

In 
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In  this  empire  are  supposed  to  have  been  situate  the  Mantes 
Riphcei  and  Hyperborei  of  the  ancients ;  but  their  situation  is 
uncertain. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Russia  is  by  no  means  pro- 
portioned to  its  extent.  They  are  computed  at  about  forty 
milHons.  Before  the  days  of  PETER  the  GREAT,  the  Rus- 
sians were  little  better  than  savages.  That  illustrious  prince, 
by  the  native  force  of  his  own  genius  alone,  for  he  had  received 
but  an  indifferent  education,  produced  an  astonishing  change. 
In  the  retinue  of  Le  Fort,  a  Genevan,  whom  he  sent  ambas- 
sador to  several  courts,  he  travelled  in  disguise  through  several 
countries  of  Europe,  to  learn  their  arts  and  improvements. 
He  left  Moscow  in  April  1697,  and  did  not  return  till  Sep- 
tember 1698.  At  Saardam  and  Deptford,  he  worked  as  a 
common  carpenter,  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  ship-building. 
Since  his  time,  this  empire  has  made  wonderful  progress,  not 
only  in  power  and  opulence,  but  in  every  kind  of  improvement. 
Peter  left  the  crown  to  his  Empress  Catherine,  a  native  of 
Livonia,  whom  he  had  raised  to  that  dignity  from  being  the 
wife  of  a  Swedish  corporal,  and  a  captive.  Prince  Mentzikoff, 
his  chief  favourite,  and  one  of  his  best  generals,  had  been  in 
his  youth  a  pastry-cook.  The  late  Empress  of  Russia 
Catherine  II.  succeeded  hi  1762,  upon  the  deposition  and  death 
of  her  husband  Peter  111.,  formerly  Duke  of  Holstein.  She 
died  in  1796,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  son  Paul  I. ;  who 
having  died  suddenly  in  the  night,  between  the  11th  and  12th 
of  March  old  style,  a.  d.  1801,  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Alexander,  now  Emperor  of  Russia. 

During  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.  a  series  of  successful  wars 
against  Tm-key  left  Russia  in  possession  of  Little  Tartary  and 
the  Crimea,  part  of  Georgia,  Bessarabia,  part  of  Moldavia,  &c. ; 
and  in  1803,  Alexander  took  Finland  from  Sweden. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  Russia  about  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century,  by  the  zeal  of  a  princess,  as  it  had  been 
formerly  into  France  and  Britain.  The  Russian  church  was 
subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  ;  but  about  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  had  an  independent  patriarch. 
This  office  Peter  abolished,  on  account  of  its  exorbitant  power. 
All  religious  matters  are  now  under  the  direction  of  a  council 
called  the  Holy  Synod.  Besides  archbishops  and  bishops, 
there  are  two  metropolitans,  the  one  residing  at  Kioff,  and 
the  other  at  Tobolski.  Although  the  Russians  disclaim 
image-worship,  their  churches  are  full  of  the  pictures  of 
saints  ;  and  in  their  private  devotions  they  kneel  before  some 
image.     They  retain  many  other  superstitious  and  idolatrous 
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customs,  such  as  bowing  and  crossing  themselves  when  they 
pass  by  a  church,  and  prostrating  themselves  at  the  entrance. 
Even  the  ringing  of  bells  is  considered  as  an  act  of  devotion. 
Divine  service  is  performed  in  the  Sclavonic  tongue,  which, 
as  it  differs  much  from  the  modern  Russian  language,  is  only 
understood  by  the  clergy. 

The  professors  of  all  religions  are  tolerated,  Jews  and 
Jesuits  excepted:  a  great  number  of  the  Russian  subjects  are 
Mahometans  and  Pagans. 


SWEDEN. 

Sweden  is  bounded  by  Danish  or  Norwegian  Lapland  on 
the  north ;  by  Russia  on  the  east ;  by  the  Baltic  on  the 
south  ;  by  the  Sound,  the  Scaggerac  Sea  or  Cattegat,  and 
the  Dofrine  mountains,  on  the  west ;  800  miles  in  length, 
and  500  in  breadth  ;  between  56°  and  69°  north  latitude,  and 
10°  and  35°  east  longitude. 

The  principal  divisions  are,  Schonen — chief  town,  Lun- 
den  :  Gothland  —  Gottenburg,  Norcoping,  Christianstadt, 
Calmar  :  Sweden  Proper — Stockholm,*  north  latitude  59° 
20',  east  longitude  19°  30' ;  Upsal,  an  archbishop's  see  : 
West  Bothnia,  and  part  of  Lapland  :  East  Bothnia — Tornea, 
subject  to  Russia  :  Finland — Abo,Nystad,Cajenburg,  subject 
to  Russia;  Sweaborg.f 

The  islands  in  tlie  Baltic  belonging  to  Sweden  are,  Aland, 
Gothland,  Oeland  and  Rugen. 

Sweden,  in  general,  is  a  cold,  barren,  mountainous  country. 
It  abounds  with  lakes  and  torrents,  but  has  few  navigable 
rivers,  and  these  are  frozen  up  for  four  or  five  months  in  the 
year,  as  is  likewise  the  Baltic.  The  chief  wealth  of  Sweden 
arises  from  its  mines  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron. 

The  Swedes  were  anciently  free,  and  their  king  elective. 
In  1397,  the  crowns  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway  were 
united  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Waldemar,  Queen  of  Den- 
mark, surnamed  the  Semiramis  of  the  North.  Christiern,  one 

*  Stockholm  is  built  on  each  side  of  the  influx  of  the  lake  Meier  into  the  Baltic, 
and  on  an  island  in  tliat  influx  or  strait.  The  island  is  properly  the  city,  and  the 
buildings  on  each  side  the' suburbs,  which  have  communications  with  the  city  by 
two  long  wooden  bridges ;  on  one  of  which  are  the  butchers'  slaughterhouses  and 
shambles,  and  on  the  other,  the  fish  market.  These  markets  are  kept  clean  by  water 
pumped  up  from  below,  and  the  strong  current  carries  off"  completely  all  filth. 
,   f  Norway  and.  Danish  Lapland  have  lately  been  ceded  to  Sweden. 
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of  her  successors,  wishing  to  become  absolute  in  Sweden, 
by  the  assistance  of  TroUo,  iVrchbishop  of  Upsal  and  Primate 
of  Sweden,  formed  a  plot  for  massacring  the  principal  nobility, 
who  opposed  his  views  ;  which  inhuman  design  was  executed 
at  Stockholm,  8th  November,  1620.  Sweden  M'as  delivered 
from  his  tyranny  by  GUSTAVUS  VASA,  descended  from 
the  ancient  royal  family,  who,  having  escaped  from  prison, 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Dalecarlia.  Christiern 
was  deposed  by  his  own  subject ■«  for  his  cruelty,  1523. 
Under  Gustavus  Vasa,  the  Protestant  religion  was  introduced 
into  Sweden,  as  it  was  tau<:;ht  by  Luther.     Vasa  died  1559. 

His  grandson  GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS,  and  the  fourth 
in  order  of  succession  from  him,  by  his  great  abilities  and 
noble  exploits  filled  all  Europe  with  his  renown.  Being  set 
at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  confederacy  in  Germany,  he 
defeated  the  imperial  troops  in  repeated  engagements,  in 
one  of  which  the  famous  Austrian  general  Count  Tilly  was 
slain.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  successes,  Gustavus  was  killed 
in  battle  fighting  against  Walstein,  the  successor  of  Tilly, 
on  the  plain  of  Lutzen,  15th  of  November,  IG32,  aged  only 
thirty-seven.  His  lieutenant-general,  however,  Duke  Bernard 
of  Saxe-Weimer,  gained  a  complete  victory.  The  war  was 
continued  with  great  success  by  Sweden  and  the  Protestants 
in  Germany,  aided  by  France,  under  the  famous  generals 
Bernard,  Bannier,  Torstenson,  Wrangle,  and  others,  all  trained 
under  Gustavus,  till  it  was  finally  terminated  by  the  cele- 
brated treaty  of  Westphalia,  24th  October,  1648  *;  by  which 
the  Protestant  religiun  and  the  liberties  of  Germany  were 
established  on  a  solid  basis.  The  affairs  of  Sweden  were 
conducted  by  Chancellor  Oxenstiern,  a  man  of  great  sagacity, 
during  the  minority  of  CHRISTINA,  the  only  child  of 
Gustavus,  who  was  only  six  years  of  age  at  her  father's  death. 
This  capricious  queen,  from  a  passion  for  letters,  resigned 
the  crown  to  her  cousin  Charles  Adolphus,  son  to  the  Duke 
of  Deux  Ponts,  1654  ;  and,  embracing  the  Catholic  religion, 
retired  to  Rome,  where  she  was  not  treated  with  that  defer- 
ence she  expected.     She  died  1689. 

Charles  XI.,  the  son  of  Charles  Adolphus,  oppressed  the 
liberties  of  Sweden,  and  made  himself  absolute.  CHARLES 
XII.,  his  son,  who  succeeded  in  1697j  aged  fifteen,  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  warriors  of  modern  times.  At  an 
early  period  of  life,  he  performed  wonderfrd  exploits  against 
the  Danes,  the  Poles,  and  the  Russians,  Avho  had  all  combined 
to  crush  him.  Laying  siege  to  Copenhagen,  he  forced  the 
King  of  Denmark  to  accept  a  peace  ;  he  deposed  Augustus 
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King  of  Poland,  1702  ;  but  afterwards  madly  attempting  to 
dethrone  Czav  Peter,  he  was  completely  defeated  by  him  at 
Pultowa,  1709.  Upon  this  Charles  took  refuge  in  Turkey, 
where  he  remained  for  five  years.  Being  ordered  to  depart 
from  that  country,  with  a  frantic  boldness  he  attempted,  at 
Bender,  with  300  Swedes,  to  defend  himself  against  20,000 
Turks.  Having  at  last  returned  to  Sweden,  he  resumed  the 
war  against  Denmark.  He  was  killed  by  a  musket-shot  at 
the  siege  of  Frederickshall,  a  frontier  town  of  Norway  be- 
longing to  the  .Danes,  1718,  aged  thirty-six.  After  his  death, 
the  Swedes  recovered  their  former  liberty ;  but  Avere  deprived 
of  it,  by  the  address  of  their  late  king,  Gustavus  HI.  This 
change  took  place  19th  August,  1772. 

Gustavus  was  assassinated  in  1792,  and  succeeded  by  his 
son  Gustavus  IV.;  who  having  lost  Finland  in  war  with  Russia, 
and  given  proofs  of  incapacity  to  reign,  was  dethroned  by 
his  uncle.  The  latter  soon  after  appointed  Bernadotte,  a 
French  general,  his  successor,  who  now  sits  on  the  Swedish 
throne. 


NORWAY  AND  LAPLAND. 

Norway,  called  Norgie  by  the  natives,  is  divided  into  four 
governments,  Christiana,  Christiansand,  Bergen,  and  Dron- 
theim,  so  called  from  cities  of  the  same  name. 

Norway  and  Danish  Lapland  have  been  lately  ceded  to 
Sweden  ;  and  a  part  of  Swedish  Lapland  was  conquered  by 
Russia.     Norway  continues  to  be  governed  by  its  own  laws. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  countries  in  the  world. 
A  chain  of  mountains  extends  between  Norway  and  Sweden 
above  800  miles.  Some  of  the  ridges  are  esteemed  among 
the  highest  ground  in  Europe.  These  are  called  Hardanger, 
sixty  miles  over;  Langfial,  Dofrefial,  &c.  At  the  foot  of 
several  of  these  mountains  are  caverns  of  a  prodigious  extent. 

On  the  north  coast  of  Norway,  in  lat.  68°,  is  that  dreadful 
vortex,  called  the  Malestrom  or  Moskoestrom,  from  the  ad- 
joining island  Moskoe,  which  swallows  up  every  thing  that 
comes  near  it.  The  noise  of  it  is  heard  at  a  great  distance  ; 
and  its  attraction  is  said  sometimes  to  reach  more  than  six 
English  miles.  At  the  turn  of  ebb  and  flow,  the  water,  for  a 
short  time,  becomes  still. 

The  Norwegian  seas  are  said  to  contain  various  monsters ; 
some  of  them  of  an  incredible  size.   The  sea-serpent  is  above 
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one  hundred  feet  long  ;  the  kraken  or  korven  is  reported  to 
be  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  But  what  is  related 
concerning  it,  and  concerning  the  mermen,  and  merwomen  or 
mermaids,  is  fabulous. 

The  most  remarkable  cape  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cattegat, 
or  Scaggerac  Sea,  called  the  Nase  of  N^orway. 

LAPLAND  is  very  thinly  peopled.  The  inhabitants  are 
of  low  stature  and  mostly  heathens.  They  live  chiefly  by 
fishing  and  hunting.  In  this  country  is  produced  the  i*ein- 
deer,  a  most  useful  animal,  and  of  surprising  speed  in  tra- 
velling. 

The  only  place  worth  notice  is  Wardhuvs,  an  old  fort  and 
harbour,  with  a  few  houses,  in  a  small  island  of  the  same 
name,  about  one  hundred  miles  east  from  North  Cape,  north 
lat.  71°  55^ 


DENMARK. 


The  dominions  of  Denmark  consist  of  Denmark  Proper, 
Iceland,  Greenland,  the  Faro  islands,  and  the  Duchy  of 
Holstein  in  Germany. 

DENMARK  PROPER  consists  of  the  peninsula  of  Jutland, 
and  the  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic ;  Zealand,  be- 
tween the  Sound  and  the  Great  Belt ;  Funen,  between  the  two 
Belts  ;  and  several  other  lesser  islands,  Langland,  Laland, 
Falster,  Mona,  Femeren,  and  Alsen. 

Jutland — Chief  towns  :  VViburg,  Alburg,  Arhusen,  Ripen, 
Fredericia.  The  south  part  of  Jutland  is  called  the  Duchy  of 
Sleswick. 

Zealand — Copenhagen,  55°  SO^  north  lat.  13°  east  Ion. 
Elsinore,  where  all  the  ships  which  enter  the  Baltic  pay  toll. 

Funen — Odensee,  &c. 

ICELAND  is  situate  between  63°  and  66°  30'  north  lat. 
and  12°  and  27°  west  Ion.  about  400  miles  long,  and  180 
broad.  The  chief  town  is  Skalholt.  The  inhabitants  are 
supposed  to  be  about  80,000,  most  of  them  Christians,  but 
some  heathens. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  in  this  island  is  mount  HECLA, 
M'hich,  although  covered  with  snow,  is  always  throwing  up 
flames  of  sulphur,  and  torrents  of  boiling  water,  which  renders 
it  unsafe  to  approach  it. 

GREENLAND  is  divided  into  East  Greenland  and  West 
Greenland. 

The 
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The  extent  of  this  country  is  unknown,  as  mariners  have 
been  prevented  from  sailing  beyond  80  or  81  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  by  mountains  of  ice;  nor  is  it  agreed  to  which 
quarter  of  the  woi'ld  it  belongs. 

East  Greenland,  called  also  Spitzhergen,  from  its  rocky 
coasts,  was  first  discovered  by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  in 
1553.  It  is  quite  iminhabited,  although  some  Europeans, 
who  w^ere  accidentally  left  here,  made  a  shift  to  preserve 
themselves  through  the  winter.  In  the  summer  season  the 
Dutch  and  English  carry  on  the  whale  fishery  on  the  coast. 

West  Greenland,  which  extends  from  60  to  'Jb  degrees 
north  latitude,  is  inhabited  by  a  wild  sort  of  people,  to  the 
number  of  7000,  who  in  summer  employ  themselves  in  fishing 
and  hunting,  and  in  winter  live  in  small  huts,  which  are  dug 
to  a  great  depth  below  ground,  and  raised  only  a  little  above 
the  surface. 

The  straits  betwixt  Greenland  and  North  America  are 
called  Davis's  Straits,  from  Captain  Davis,  an  Englishman, 
who  first  sailed  through  those  seas,  1585. 

The  FARO  or  FEllRO  ISLANDS  are  so  called  from  their 
lying  in  a  cluster,  and  the  inhabitants  ferrying  from  one  island 
to  another.  They  are  twenty-two  in  number,  of  small  extent, 
north  latitude  64  degrees,  west  longitude  7  degrees,  between 
Iceland  and  the  Shetland  islands;  and  occupy  in  a  direction 
from  north  to  south  GJ  miles,  and  extend  in  breadth  from 
east  to  west  45  miles.  The  inhabitants  are  computed  to 
amount  to  about  5000. 

From  Denmark  and  the  north  of  Germany  issued  those 
swarms  of  barbarians,  who,  for  several  ages,  under  the  names 
of  Danes  and  JVormans,  ravaged  the  different  countries  of 
Europe. 

The  regal  dignity  in  Denmark  was  at  first  elective  ;  but  in 
process  of  time,  to  prevent  the  horrible  ravages  of  civil  wars, 
it  became  hereditary  in  the  present  family.  The  powers  of 
the  crown,  however,  were  very  limited.  The  common  people, 
being  oppressed  by  the  nobles,  at  the  instigation  of  the  clergy, 
put  "themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  king ;  and  ac- 
cording to  a  preconcerted  plan,  made  a  solemn  surrender  of 
their  liberties  to  Frederick  III.  at  Copenhagen,  1660.  He 
accepted  their  tender  ;  and  the  nobility  were  obliged  to  con- 
firm what  the  common  people  had  done.  Frederick  and  his  ,. 
successors  have  used  the  absolute  power  vested  in  them  with  i 
great  moderation. 

The  established  religion  in  Denmark  is  the  Lutheran,  which 
was  introduced  by  Christian  III.  1533.     The  office  of  bishops 
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here,  is  only  to  superintend  the  inferior  clergy,  without  any 
other  mark  of  preeminence  than  a  distinction  of  their  eccle- 
siastical dress. 


ASIA. 

Asia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean ;  on 
the  west  by  Europe  and  Africa  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Indian 
Ocean ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  Great  South 
Sea,  which  separates  it  from  America  ;  extending  4740  miles 
from  east  to  west,  between  25  and  180  degrees  east  Ion.,  and 
4380  miles  from  north  to  south,  between  the  equator  and  80 
degrees  north  lat. 

The  chief  seas,  gulfs,  and  straits  of  Asia  are  : 

On  the  Northern  Ocean,  the  Gulf  of  the  If'y  Sea  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  Nova  Zembla  ;  and  the  Gulf  of  Obi  or 
Obskaia. 

On  the  west,  the  Caspian  Sea,*  Mare  Caspium  or  Hi/rcd- 
9111  m  J  part  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  Sinus  Arabiciis,  ov  Mare 
Rubrum,  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel. 

On  the  south,  the  Arabian  Sea,  anciently  Mare  Erytlirceiirn; 
Gulf  of  Persia  and  Gulf  of  Ormus  ;  Gulf  of  Sindi  ;  Gulf  of 
Cambaya  ;  Bay  of  Bengal ;  Straits  of  Malacca  and  Sincapore ; 
Straits  of  Sunda ;  Gulf  of  Siam  ;  China  Sea. 

On  the  east,  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin  or  Cochin  China  ;  Bay  of 
Canton  ;  Gulf  of  Nanking ;  Yellow  Sea,  near  Peking  ;  Gulf 
of  Corea,  between  Corea  and  the  islands  of  Japan  ;  Sea  of 
Ochozk  or  Lama  ;  Sea  of  Kamschatka,  &c. 

The  chief  rivers  are,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  which  run 
into  the  Persian  Gulf;  the  Indus,  which  runs  into  the  Indian 
Ocean;  and  the  Ganges,  which  runs  into  the  Gulf  of  Bengal; 
the  laxartes  and  Oxus,  which  anciently  ran  into  the  Caspian 
Sea,  but  now  run  into  a  great  lake  called  Aral,  east  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.f     The  other  great  rivers  of  Asia  were  unknown 

•  The  Caspian  Sea  was  thought  by  most  of  the  ancients  to  be  joined  with  the 
Korthern  Ocean  by  a  narrow  strait ;  which  erroneous  opinion  was  originally  caused 
by  Patrocles,  the  commander  of  the  ^Macedonian  fieet,  who  supposed  the  mouth  of 
the  Rha  or  Wolga  to  be  a  narrow  strait,  communicating  with  the  Scythian  or 
Korthern  Ocean,  Strab.  xi.  p.  507. ;  Plin.  2.  67.  6.  13.  «.  15.  et  Hi  Harduin. 
.  y  Ihe  course  of  the  Oxus  and  laxartes  are  supposed  to  have  been  diverted  into 
this  lake  by  the  Tartars.  The  notions  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  course  of  these 
rivers,  as  concerning  the  Caspian  Sea,  were  very  uncertain.  Alexander  and  his  men 
took  the  laxartes  for  the  Tanais,  Plin.  vi.  16.  s.  18.  Hence  it  is  so  called  by 
Q.  Curtius,  vii.  6.  13.  and  7.  1.  and  by  Arrian,  iv.  15.  Herodotus  is  thought  to  have 
described  the  laxartes,  under  the  name  of  the  Araxes,  i.  202. ;  but  this  cannot  be 
the  caso  in  iv.  40. 

to 
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to  the  ancients ;  the  Burrampooter,  the  Ava  or  Menamkiou,  the 
Menan  and  Domea,  in  India  beyond  the  Ganges  ;  the  Kian- 
ku,  or  Blue  River,  and  the  Hoan-ho,  or  Yellow  River,  in 
China  ;  the  Argun  and  Yamour,  which  separate  Chinese  and 
Russian  Tartary ;  the  Obi,  Jenisea,  and  the  Lena,  which  run 
into  the  Northern  Ocean. 

The  chief  mountains  in  Asia  are  Caucasus,  between  the 
Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas ;  Taurus,  Antitaurus,  and  Imdus, 
or  the  Altayan  mounts,  connected  together,  and  extending 
the  whole  length  of  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Eastern  Ocean. 


A  SIA  ANTIQUA. 

The  great  divisions  were,  Asia  Minor ;  Colchis,  Iberia, 
and  Albania  ;  Armenia  ;  Syria  ;  Arabia  ;  Babylonia  ;  and 
Chaldcea;  Mesopotamia;  Assyria;  Media;  Persia,  and 
Susiana  ;  Parthia,  Hyrcania,  3Iargiana,  Bactriana,  &c. ; 
India  ;  Scythia. 

ASIA  MINOR  is  a  name  which  does  not  occur  in  the  clas- 
sics, buthrst  took  place  in  the  middle  ages.  It  is  now  called 
Natolia  or  Anatolia,  because  it  lies  east  from  Constantinople. 
The  Romans  divided  it  into  Asia  cis  or  intra  Taurum,  and 
Asia  ultra  or  extra  Taurum,*  Liv.  xxxvii.  45.  xxxviii.  39. 

The  chief  parts  of  Asia  3Iinor  were,  Mysia,  Troas,  ^Eolis, 
Ionia,  Lydia,  Curia,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia,  Isauria 
and  Lycaonia,  Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  mid  Armenia  Minor,  Pon- 
tus,  Paphlugonia,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  or  GallogrcBcia,  and 
Phrygia  Magna. 

I.  MYSIA,  divided  into  Minor  and  Major.  The  first  lay 
along  the  Hellespont ;  hence  part  of  it  is  called  HELLES- 
PONTUS. — Chief  towns  :  Cvzicus,  or  -um,  people  Cyziceni, 
situate  in  a  cognominal  island  of  the  Propontis,  joined  to  the 
continent  by  two  bridges,  rendered  famous  by  the  siege  of 
Mithridates,  which  was  raised  by  Lucullus ;  near  this  is  the  river 
Granicus,  where  Alexander  first  defeated  the  Persians,  and 
Lucullus  cut  to  pieces  the  army  of  Mithridates  ;  north  of  it 
the  river  JEsopus,  the  boundary  of  this  province  ;  south  of  it 
Lampsacus,  the  people  Lamj3saceni. 

3Iysia  Major  was  intermingled  with  the  two  following 
divisions,  which  it  anciently  included. 

*  Herodotus  calls  Asia  cis  vel  intra  Taurum,  Asia  within  the  river  Halys,  i.  28. 
So  Strabo,  xii.  init.  xvii.  /?«.  Asia  when  put  for  a  province  comprehended  only  the 
countries  alon^  the  Propontis  and  the  yEgean  Sea,  Vic,  Flacc,  27, 

11.  TROAS, 
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II.  TROAS,  or  Phrygia  Minor. TROJA  or  Ilium,  near 

the  mouth  of  the  river  Scamander  or  Xanthns,  below  its 
junction  with  the  Simois.  These  are  torrents  which  flow  from 
mount  Ida,  and  are  said  to  have  been  drunli  \\^  by  the  army 
of  Xerxes.  On  the  sea  stood  Mhcetetan,  where  was  the  tomb 
of  Ajax,  and  Sigeum,  where  was  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  both 
situate  on  promontories  of  the  same  name  ;  opposite  to  which 
is  the  island  Tenedos.  On  the  Thymbris,  a  small  river  which 
runs  into  the  Scamander,  stood  Tliymbra,  famous  for  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  hence  called  Thymhrceus ;  in  which 
Achilles  was  slain  by  Paris. 

Opposite  to  the  north  of  the  island  Lesbos  is  the  promontory 
Ledum ;  south  of  which  stood  Antandros  and  Adramyttium,  on 
a  bay  of  the  same  name;  Campus  Thebes,  celebrated  by  Homer, 
and  I,yr)iessus,  the  country  of  Briseis,  the  mistress  of  Achilles ; 
all  in  Mysia  Major.  In  this  and  the  neighbouring  countries 
dwelt  the  LeUges. 

III.  iEOLlA,  or  JEoUs,  between  the  rivers  Ca'icus  and 
Hernus,  peopled  by  the  ^Eolian  Greeks  from  .iitolia.  Taken 
at  large  it  includes  the  two  former  divisions. — The  chief  towns 
were  JE/ea;  Gryuiutn,  where  was  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  hence 
called  Grynjeus,  P'irg.  JEn.  iv.345. ;  Cana  ox-(e,  on  a  pro- 
montory of  the  same  name ;  Cyme;  Larissa  ;  Teuinos,  tkc. 

IV.  IONL\,  likewise  peopled  by  Greeks,  containing  twelve 

cities. Phocea,  north  of  the  river  Ilermus,  and  therefore 

reckoned  by  some  in  yEulis ;  a  colony  from  this  city  founded 
Marseilles  ;  SMYRNA,  now  the  chief  city  iu  those  parts,  on 
the  river  3Ieles,  near  the  banks  of  which  Homer  is  said  to  have 
been  born,  hence  called  Melesig^nes.  Seven  cities  contended 
about  the  birth  of  this  poet — 

/Smyrna,  Rlwdus,  Colophon,  Saldmis,  Chios,  Argos, 
At  hence. 

West  from  Smj-rna  stood  Clazomen'.e  ;  Erythr.e,  whence 
the  Sibyl  Erythrcca,  at  the  bottom  of  a  peninsula,  opposite  to 
the  isle  of  Chios  ;  its  harbour  Cyssus;  near  which  Mimas,  a 
very  high  mountain  ;  and  the  promontory  and  port  Corycus, 
or  -urn,  near  which  the  fleet  of  x\ntiochus  was  defeated  by  the 
Romans.  Alexander  made  a  cut  for  seven  miles,  to  bring  the 
sea  round  Erythr^e  and  Mimas. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  peninsula  stood  Teos,  the  city  of 
Anacreon;  and  at  the  top,  Lebkdus  :  betwixt  these  is  the 
promontory  Myonnesus. 

Without  the  peninsula  stood  Colophon,  on  the  river  Hale- 
sus,  near  which  was  the  grove  Claros,  sacred  to  Apollo,  hence 
called  Clarius;  and  Amotion,  or  -um. 

2  H  On 
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On  the  south  of  the  river  Cai/ster,  or  -tros,  stood  Ephesus, 
the  most  illustrious  city  of  Hither  Asia,  famous  for  the  temple 
of  Diana,*  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  built  at  the 
joint  expense  of  the  Grecian  states  in  Asia  ;  the  birthplace  of 
HeraclTtus  the  weeping  philosopher,  of  Hipponax  the  poet,  of 
Parrhasius  and  Apelles  the  painters,  Strabo  xiv.  p.  642. 

Opposite  to  the  island  Samos  is  the  promontory  Mycale, 
whei*e  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  destroyed  by  the  Greeks. 

On  the  north  of  the  river  Maeander  stood  Prience,  the  city 
of  Bias,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  The  Maeander 
forms  so  many  windings  in  its  course,  that  it  is  put  for  any 
winding  or  maze,  Fh'g.  j^ln.  v.  250.  South  of  it  was  Miletus^ 
the  city  of  Thales,  the  father  of  philosophy,  and  of  his  scholar 
Anaximander,  the  inventor  of  dials  and  of  maps  ;  and  of  Timo- 
theus  the  musician.  This  city  is  sometimes  ranked  in  Caria. 
About  thirty  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Maeander  stood 
Myus,  -mitts,  which  Artaxerxes  assigned  to  Themistocles,  to 
furnish  his  table  with  meat,  as  3Iagnesia  was  appointed  to 
supply  him  with  bread,  and  Lampsdais  with  wine,  Thucydid. 
i.  J  38.  ;  Nep.  10. 

The  cities  of  Chios  and  Samos  were  also  comprehended 
among  the  cities  of  Ionia,  and  completed  the  number  twelve. 

V.  LYDIA,  the  kingdom  of  Croesus,  called  also  Mfeonia, 

anciently  included  Ionia. Its  capital  was  Sardis,  at  the 

foot  of  mount  T/nolns,  on  the  river  Pactolus,  which  joins  the 
Hennus.  North  of  this  was  MAGNESIA,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Sipp/us,  near  which  Antiochus  was  defeated  by  the  Romans 
under  Scipio  Asiaticus  ;  north  of  it  Thyatlra. 

On  the  river  Caystrus  stood  Philadelphia  and  3Iefropolis  ; 
south  of  which  was  Tral/es,  mentioned  by  Juvenal,  iii.  JO. 

VI.  CARIA,   the    inhabitants   Cares. Halicarnassus, 

birthplace  of  Herodotus,  the  father  of  history,  and  of  Dio- 
nysius,  hence  called  Haiicarnasseus,  -aeus,  or  ensis ;  famous 
for  the  monument  of  Mausolus,  erected  by  his  queen,  Artemisia, 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ivorld,  Strab.  xiv.  p.  656. ; 
situate  between  the  Sinus  Seraniieiis  and  lasius,  which 
form  the  peninsula  Doris,  at  the  bottom  of  which  stood 
Cnidus,  sacred  to  Venus,  where  was  a  celebrated  statue  of 
that  ooddess,  made  by  Praxiteles,  Plin.  36.  5. 

Near  Halicarnassus  was  the  famous  fountain  Salmdcis, 
which  rendered  men  effeminate,  see  p.  258. 

Opposite  to  Rhodes  was  a  district  called  Percea  Rhodiorum, 

*  This   temple  was  burnt  by  Erostratus,  to  transmit  his  name  to  posterity,  the 
day  Alexander  the  Great  was  born,  356  years  before  Christ. 

because 
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because  It  belonged  to  that  people.     At  a  greater  distance  from 
the  sea,  Stratonlce,  or  -ea,  Alabanda,  Alinda,  Hi/drela,  &c. 

VII.  LYCIA. — Telmessus,  or  -issus  ;  Xanthns,  on  a  I'iver 
of  that  name  ;  Patara,  famous  for  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  hence 
called  Patareus :  Limyra,  on  the  river  Limyriis,  where  Caius, 
the  grandson  of  Augustus,  died  of  a  wound  he  had  received 
in  Armenia ;  near  which  was  Promoyitoriwn  Sacrum  or 
C/ielidoniiim,  whence  mount  Taurus  begins  ;  0/i/)npus,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  of  that  name  ;  mount  Climax,  projecting 
so  far  into  the  sea,  that  Alexander's  army  was  obliged  to  march 
round  it  up  to  the  waist  in  water. 

The  chief  mountain  in  Lycia  is  Craagus,  one  of  the  ridges  of 
which  emitting  flame,  gave  room  to  the  poetic  fiction  of  the 
threefold  monster  C/iimccra,  made  up  of  a  lion,  a  goat,  and  a 
dragon,  Ovid.  Met.  ix.  646. 

The  government  of  Lycia  was  anciently  republican,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  distinguished  for  their  virtue,  Strabo.  xiv.  p. 
664. 

VIII.  PAMPHYLIA  and  PISIDIA,  a  mountainous  country. 
Between  the  rivers  Cestrus  and  Cataractcs  stood  Perga  : 
Aspendus,  on  the  river  Euri/medon,  at  the  mouth  of  which 
Cimon  destroyed  the  fleet  and  army  of  the  Persians.  In  Pisidia 
were  Antioc/ila,  l^ermessus,  Lyrha,  Selga,  &c. 

IX.  ISAURIA  and  LYCAOXIA,  intersected  by  the 
branches  of  mount  Taurus  ;  subdued  by  the  Romans  under 
Servilius,  hence  called  Isauricus ;  Coracesium;  Sj/dra;  Ha- 
maxia  ;  Se/lniis,  where  the  Emperor  Trajan  died,  hence  called 

Trajaiiopolis. Icouium,  Dcrbe,  Lijstra,  where  the  Apostle 

Paul  was  stoned.  Acts,  xiv.  19. 

X.  CILICIA,  divided  into  Aspera  or  Trachedtis,  Cainpestris 
or  Pedias,  and  Cilicia  Propria;  so  hemmed  in  with  mountains 
that  it  has  few  passages,  and  these  very  narrow,  hence  called 
Pylce. At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cah/cadmns,  the  promon- 
tory Sarjjedoii,  fixed  by  the  Romans  as  the  limit  of  Antiochus ; 
near  which  the  promontory  Zepln/riiim. 

Along  the  coast.  Soli,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Solon. 
The  Athenians  who  settled  there,  having  corrupted  the  purity 
of  their  language,  are  thought  to  have  given  rise  to  the  term 
solecism.  But  this  is  also  said  of  Soli  in  Cyprus,  Strab.  xiv. 
663. 

On  the  river  Ci/dmis,  which  had  almost  proved  fatal  to 
Alexander,  stood  TARSUS,  said  to  have  had  this  name  from 
the  Pegasus  of  Bellerophon  having  here  lost  one  of  his  hoofs  ; 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Perseus,  whence  it  is  called  by  Lucau 
Persea  Tarsus,  iii.  225.  the  birthplace  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

2  H  2  Strabo 
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Strabo  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  excelled  those  of 
Athens  and  Alexandria  in  the  study  of  philosophy  and  the 
sciences,  xiv./».  673. — 676. 

On  the  confines  of  Syria,  the  mount  Amaniis,  now  Monte 
Negro,  often  mentioned  by  Cicero,  approaches  so  near  the  sea 
■  as  to  form  the  pass  called  Pyhe  Si/rice  or  Amanicce,  near  which 
stood  ISSUS,  not  far  from  the  river  Plndrus^  where  Alexander 
gained  his  celebrated  victory  over  Darius ;  and  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  it,  afterwards  built  Alexandria, now  Scanderoon 
or  Alexandretta,  the  port-town  to  Aleppo,  on  the  Simcs 
Issicus,  or  the  Gulf  of  Issus ;  and  at  some  distance  from  it 
^icopolis. 

XI.  CAPPADOCIA  and    ARMENIA   MINOR. The 

people,  Cappadoces,  or  -cce,  anciently  called  Syri,  were  one  of 
the  three  bad  Kappas,  or  names  beginning  with  the  letter  Kor 
C,  the  Cretans  and  Cilicians  being  the  other  two ;  M'hicli  was 
afterwards  applied  to  the  three  Cornelii,  Sylla,  Cinna,  and 
Lentulus. — Upon  the  extinction  of  the  royal  family,  the  Ro- 
mans, in  consideration  of  the  ancient  league  between  them, 
offered  this  people  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  which  they 
refused  to  accept,  alleging  they  could  not  bear  it.  Whereupon 
they  were  permitted  to  choose  another  king.  This  country  was 
remarkable  for  its  breed  of  horses  and  mules,  and  for  furnishing 
the  Romans  with  slaves. 

On  the  confines  of  Cilicia,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Taurus, 
stood  Cyhisfra,  the  place  of  Cicero's  encampment. 

In  Armenia  Minor,  on  the  Euphrates,  stood  Melitene,  the 
station  of  the  legion,  called  Fuiminifera,  the  thundering 
legion. 

XII.  PONTUS  extended  along  tiie  Euxine  from  Colchis 
to  the  river  Hali/s,  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates.  East  from 
Ua/i/s  stood  AmisHS.  On  the  confluence  of  the  Iris  and 
JLyciis,  Kupatoria,  which  Pompey  named  Megalopolis  ;  above 
which  was  Ama.sia,  the  city  of  Strabo  the  geographer. 

Along  the  river  Therniodon  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
country  of  tiie  Amazons  ;  the  city  Themiscyua,  Strab.  x.  i.  ^j. 
504. 

East  from  this,  along  the  coast,  Polenioina,  Pharnacia,  and 
Cerasus,  -iintis,  whence  LucuUus  is  said  to  have  first  brought 
the  cherry-tree  into  Italy. 

On  the  borders  of  Colchis  stood  Trapezus,  Trebisond. 

Along  the  river  Hali/s  lived  the  Heneti ;  a  colony  of  whom 
afterwards  settling  in  Italy,  were  called /e«?/?,  Plin.  vi.  2.; 
Liv.  i.  1 .  and  near  the  Chaljjbes,  who  are  said  to  have  invented 
iron  weapons,  Dioiiys.  94.4. 

XIII.  PAPHLAGONIA. 
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XIII.  PAPHLAGONL\. — Sinope,  situate  on  a  peninsula, 
the  most  illustrious  city  on  this  coast,  the  birthplace  of  Dio- 
genes the  Cynic  ;  Caramhis,  near  a  famous  promontory  of  the 
same  name,  now  Karempi,  opposite  to  Criu-metopoii,  or 
Arietis  Frons,  in  the  Chersonesus  Taurica,  Crim  Tartary, 
Strab.  ii.  124./. 

XIV.  BITH  YNI  A,  extending  from  the  Thracian  Bosphorus 
to  the  river  Parthenias.  It  was  anciently  called  Bebryciu,  the 
country  of  Aniycus,  the  son  of  Neptune,  the  famous  pugilist, 
who  was  slain  by  Pollux,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  jBSiH.  v.  3/3. 

On  the  Propontis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ryndacus, 
stood  Apamea,  called  formerly  3Iyriea.  North  of  it  was 
JViconiedia,  near  which  Lihyssa,  the  burial-place  of  Hannibal, 
Plin.  V.  32.  s.  43. 

On  the  Bosphorus  stood  Chalcedon,  now  Scutari,  called  the 
city  of  the  blind,  because  the  founders  of  it  preferred  this 
situation  to  that  of  Byzantium,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
straits,  Herodot.  iv.  144.  ;   Tacit  Annul,  xii.  63. 

On  the  Euxine  Sea,  Calpas,  or  -es,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Calpas,  a  celebrated  harbour ;  east  of  which  is  the  river  Saga- 
ris  or  Sangarias  ;  Heraclea  on  the  Lyons  ;   Tics,  or  -um. 

At  the  foot  of  mount  Olympus  stood  Prusa,  now  Bursa, 
for  some  time  the  capital  of  the  Turks  ;  on  the  Lake  Ascanius, 
Niccca,  Nice,  famous  for  the  first  general  council  held  there, 
in  325. 

The  most  remarkable  cities  along  the  seacoastin  Asia  Minor 
were  settled  bv  Greek  colonies. 

XV.  GALATIA  or  GALLOGR.ECIA,  formeriy  the  north 
of  Phrygia.     It  obtained  this  name  from  the  Gauls  who  settled 

in  it  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  before  Christ.* 

Chief  town,  Amyra,  now  Angouria,  tbe  capital  of  the  Tectosd- 
ges,  near  which  Bajazet  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by 
Tamerlane,  in  1402.  Tavium,  the  capital  of  the  Trocnii,  near 
the  river  Halys. 

XVI.  PHRYGIA    MAGNA. In   the   north,    near    the 

source  of  the  river  Sangarius,  stood  Pessinns,  -nntis,  famous 
for  an  ancient  temple  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  whose 
image  was  conveyed  to  Rome  in  the  second  Punic  war,  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Dindymus ;  south  of  it  Gordium,  famous  for 
the  Gordian  knot  which  Alexander  cut  with  his  sword,  instead 
of  fairly  untying  it ;   Eumenia,  Acmonia. 

Qn  the  I'lvev  Lycns,  before  its  conjunction  with  the  Mcean- 
der,  stood  Laodiccea  and  Colossce;  north  of  which  Apamea,  on 

*  Hence  called  Altera  Gallia,  Juvenal,  vii.  16. 

the 
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the  river  Marsyas,  named  from  the  sister  of  Seleucus,  increased 
by  the  ruins  of  Celcsne,  likewise  on  the  Marsyas ;  wliere  Apollo 
is  said  to  have  flayed  alive  one  Marsyas  for  presuming  to  con- 
tend with  him  in  music.  The  rivers  Marsyas  and  Mseander 
are  said  to  flow  from  the  same  lake,  Strah.  xii.  577-  At  a 
temple  near  Laodicsea,  was  a  famous  medical  school  in  the 
time  of  Strabo,  lb.  580. 

In  the  east  end  of  the  Mediterranean  is  the  island  CYPRUS, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long  and  seventy  broad ; 
sacred  to  Venus,  who  is  hence  called  Cy^rria,  Cypris,  and  Cy~ 

prigma. Chief  cities,  on  the  west,   Paphos,  now  Baftb  ; 

on  the  south  Amaf/ms,  and  Citium,  the  birthplace  of  Zeno, 
author  of  the  sect  called  the  Stoics  ;  on  the  east,  Salamis,  now 
Famagusta,  north  from  the  promontory  Pedalmm  or  Idalium; 
and  on  the  north,  Lapithus  or  Lapethus^  Arsinoe,  and  Soli 
or  Soloe,  founded  by  Solon.  In  the  middle  of  the  island  was 
Tamassus,  famous  for  producing  the  metal  called  ^s  Cyp~ 
rium,  copper,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Olympus. 

COLCHIS,  ALBANIA,  and  IBERIA  lay  between  the 
Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  intersected  by  different  branches  of 
mount  Caucasus,  now  Georgia,  including  Mingrelia,  Imiretta, 
and  part  of  Circassia. 

Two  rivers,  which  have  their  source  at  no  great  distance 
from  one  other,  run  into  the  opposite  seas  :  the  Cyrus  into 
theCaspian ;  and  the  Phasis, joinecl  by  the  Glaucusimd  Uippus, 
into  the  Euxine,  Some  say  that  the  Cyrus  is  joined  by  the 
Araxes. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  P/iasis  stood  a  city  of  the  same  name, 
the  capital  of  Colchis,  celebrated  in  fable  for  the  expedition 
of  the  Argonauts  under  Jason,  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece  : 
also  for  the  temple  of  Phryxus,  &c. 

On  the  north-east  point  of  the  Euxine  stood  Dioscurias^ 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Castor  and  Pollux  ;  whence  its 
name,  Mel.  i.  19. 

The  country  north  of  this  was  called  Bosphorus,  and  the 
people  Bosphorani ;  their  chief  town  was  Cimmerium. 

ARMENIA  MAJOR,  now  Turcomania,  is  a  very  moun- 
tainous countr)^  Here  are  Taurus,  Autitaurus,  and  JViphates, 
&c.  and  according  to  some,  mount  Ararat,  where  Noah's 
ark  first  rested.  In  this  country  rise  the  rivers  Tigris  and 
Euphrdtes,  which  run  into  the  Persian  Gulf;  the  Phasis  and 
Lycus,  into  the  Euxine ;  and  the  Cyrus  and  Araxes,  into 
the  Caspian  Sea.     The  Tigris,  for  some  space,  runs  below  a 

branch 
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branch  of  mount  Taurus,  and  then  bursts  forth  again  at  a 
place  called  Zoruanda. 

The  chief  towns  were,  Tigranocerta,  on  the  river  Nicepho- 
riiis ;  and  Artaxata,  on  the  river  Araxes. 

SYRIA  extended  from  Cilicia  and  Mount  Anianus  to  Arabia 
and  Egj'pt,  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euphrates. 
It  was  divided  into  five  parts,  Commagence,  Seleucis  or  >Si/ria 
Projrria,  Ccelesyria,  Phcenicia,  and  Pa/cestinu  or  Judaa.* 

,    1.  CoMMAGENE,  or  -rt. The  chief  city  was  Samusata,  the 

birthplace  of  Lucian,  on  the  Euphrates  ;  below  which  stood 
Zeugma,  where  Alexander  transported  his  army  over  that 
river  opposite  to  Apamea. 

2.  Seleucis,    Antiocliene   or  tSi/rin    Propria. On  the 

river  Orontes  stood  Antiuchla,  Antioch,  where  Christians 
were  first  called  by  that  name  ;  near  which  the  delightful 
village  and  grove  of  Daphne,  where  was  a  famous  temple  of 
Apollo.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  is  the  island  of 
Melibwa,  famous  for  producing  purple.  On  the  sea  stood 
Seleucis  or  Pieria,  at  tlie  foot  of  mount  Pierius,  and  north 
of  it  llliosus. 

East  from  thence  Ber<va,  now  Aleppo,  the  chief  city  in 
this  country,  about  ninety  miles  from  the  sea,  and  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  Euphrates  ;  Panihf/((V,  or  Ilicrdpolis, 
famous  for  the  temple  of  the  Syrian  gockless  Atargdtis  or 
Mahog,  having  the  face  of  a  woman  and  the  tail  of  a  tish, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Deiketo,  Plin.  v.  23.  The  country 
here  was  called  Cyrrfiestica ;  south  of  which,  Calcidene 
and  Clialybomtis.  Towards  the  source  of  the  Orontes, 
Emesa,  the  city  of  Heliogabdlus  ;  Laodicea  ;  Heliopolis, 
famous  for  the  temple  of  the  sun,  now  Balbeck,  the  ruins  of 
which  still  remain,  and  shew  its  former  magnilicence.  'i'his 
country  was  called  Liaodicenej  and  is  commonly  included  in 
Ccelesyria. 

*  A  chain  of  mountains  runs  through  Syria,  from  north  to  south,  with  a  great 
many  ramifications:  whence  the  climate,  although  naturally  hot,  is  git  ally  varied. 
The  most  elevated  point  is  LEBANON,  as  may  be  perceived  on  a  map,  from  the 

course  of  the  rivers. The  rivers  of  Syria  are  very  inconsiderable,  and  most  of 

them  in  summer  become  dry.  The  Oruntes  and  Jordan,  the  two  chief,  are  scarcely 
sixty  paces  wide  at  their  mouths.  The  Jordan  has  a  considerable  depth  ;  but  the 
Orontes,  if  not  impeded  by  repeated  obstacles,  would  be  quite  dry  during  the  sum- 
mer. Syria,  as  well  as  Egypt,  Persia,  and  almost  all  the  south  of  Asia,  is  some- 
times dreadfully  infested  wfth  clouds  of  LOCUSTS,  a  kind  of  insects,  which  suddenly 
destroy  the  leaves  of  trees  and  plants,  and  every  green  herb,  and  never  fail  to 
produce  a  famine  with  all  its  direful  effects.  They  are  so  numerous,  that  when  they 
take  their  flight,  they  literally  darken  the  heavens.  They  are  supposed  to  be  bred  by 
too  mild  winters,  and  constantly  come  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  Volneys  Travels 
through  Syria. 

3.  C.ELE 
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3.  CMLE  SYRIA  {Koikrj  ^vpia,  Cava  Syria)  is  enclosed 
between  two  parallel  mountains,  Libdnus,  Lebanon,  and  An- 

tilibanus. The  chief  city,  Damascus,  on  the  river  Abana 

or  Chrysorrhoas,  which  rises  in  mount  Hermon. 

Between  the  Orontes  and  Euphrates,  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  miles  north-east  from  Damascus,  stood  PAL- 
MYRA or  Thadmor,  in  the  middle  of  a  sandy  desert,  the  city 
of  Zenobia;  whence  the  country  was  called  Palmyrene. 

4.  PHffiNiciA,  or  -ice,  contained  the  cities  TYRUS,  Tyre, 
and  SIDON,  famous  for  their  commerce  ;  north  of  which, 
TrZ/^o/w,  Tripoli  the  present  capital. 

5.  PaLjEstIna  or  Judaea,  the  Holy  Land  ;  called  in  Scrip- 
ture the  Land  of  Canaan,  the  Land  of  Israel,  and  of  Judah. 

This  country  was  differently  divided  at  different  times  ;  an- 
ciently into  twelve  tribes  ;  afterwards  into  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Judah  and  Israel;  and  lastly,  under  the  Romans,  into  dif- 
ferent districts,  GalilcBa,  Samaria,  Judoca,  and  the  Regio 
trans  Jordanem,  or  the  country  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 

The  Jor-dan,  that  is,  the  River  Dan,  so  called  from  a  town 
near  the  source  of  it,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  mount  Libanus, 
runs  straight  south.  It  is  first  increased  by  the  small  lake 
Samachoriiiis,  and  then  by  the  Lake  of  Genesareth,  or  Tibe- 
rias, twelve  miles  long  and  eight  broad.  After  a  course  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  it  falls  into  the  lake  called 
Asphaltites,  from  its  sulphur,  or  Mare  Mortuum,  the  Dead 
Sea,  from  the  immobility  or  gravity  of  its  waters.* 

In  Galif^ea  the  chief  places  were,  Cana,  Chorazim, 
Capernaum,  Jezreel,  Tiberias,  Mount  Gilhoa,  Bethlehem, 
Nazareth,  near  Mount  Thabor,  Nairn,  Zabulon  ;  Ace,  Aco, 
or  PtolemCns,  now  Acre,  a  seaport  town,  north  of  Mount 
Carmel,  famous  in  the  time  of  the  crusades. 

*  This  lake  contains  neither  animal  nor  vegetable  life ;  owing  to  the  extreme 
saltness  of  its  water,  which  is  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  sea.  It  is  not  how- 
ever true,  as  some  authors  affirm,  that  its  exhalations  are  pestiferous,  so  as  to 
destroy  birds  flying  over  it.  For  it  is  very  common  to  see  swallows  skimming  its 
surface,  and  dipping  for  the  water  necessary  to  build  their  nests.  The  saltness  of 
the  water  is  thought  to  be  occasioned  by  mines  of  fossil  salt,  found  in  the  side  of 
mountains  on  tlie  soutli-west  shore.  On  "this  shore  also  are  found  fragments  of  sul- 
phur and  bitumen,  and  hot  springs.  The  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  lake 
is  so  o-reat  as  to  carry  off  the  waters  brought  into  it  by  the  Jordan.  Pliny  makes  the 
lake  more  than  100  miles  long,  and  25  miles  in  it^  greatest  breadth,  v.  16.  Jose- 
phus  makes  it  580  stadia,  or  72^  miles  long,  and  150  stadia,  or  18|  miles  broad, 
dc  Bell.  Juil.  iv.  27.  Diodorus  makes  it  500  stadia  long,  and  only  60  stadia  broad, 
xix.  i)8.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  place  where  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
stood.  Strabo  says  that  the  tradition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  was,  that 
thirteen  cities  had  stood  there,  of  which  Sodom  was  the  chief;  and  that  they  were 
swallowed  up  by  a  volcano,  xvi.  764.  There  is  every  appearance  of  volcanoes  having 
existed  in  this  country;  and  the  whole  coast  of  Syria  is  frequently  subject  to  earth- 
quakes. 

Samaritis, 
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Samaritis,  or  Samaria. Its  capital  Samaria  ;  the  chief 

seaport  town  Ccesarea,  called  before  the  days  of  Herod  Turris 
Stratonis  ;  south  of  which  Joppe,  where  Andromeda  is  fabled 
to  have  been  bound,  and  exposed  to  a  sea-monster,  from 
which  she  was  delivered  by  Perseus  ;  see  p.  279. 

JUD-EA. Its   capital  Hierosolyma,   Jerusalem,  was 

built  on  four  hills,  called  Sion^  Aero,  Morinli,  and  Bezetha  or 
Kainopolis,  that  is  the  new  town.  On  Moriah  stood  that  mag- 
nificent building  the  Temple,  which  was  also  a  kind  of  for- 
tress. The  city  was  surrounded  Avith  a  triple  wall.  It  Avas  but 
indifferently  supplied  with  water.  Its  principal  fountain  was 
called  Silua  or  Gihon.  The  present  city,  Jerusalem,  is  built 
on  the  ruins  of  Kainopulis,  and  small  in  comparison  of  what  it 
was  anciently. 

East  of  Jerusalem,  Hier^chus,  or  Jericho,  Bethel,  Gilgal, 
Mphraim  ;  south  of  which,  Hebron,  3Tavtre,  &c.  Six  miles 
south  of  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  the  birthplace  of  our  Saviour  ; 
at  the  same  distance  north,  Emaus.  On  the  west,  RamUj 
Gibea,  &c. 

The  country  of  the  Philistines,  Philistcea,  lay  along  the  sea- 
coast.  Chief  towns,  Gaza,  Gafh,  Ascalon,  Asotns,  uv  Asdocl, 
and  Ekron. 

The  country  east  of  Jordan,  called  Bcrcea,  anciently 
Gilead,  was  in  general  rough  and  barren.  It  Avas  divided  into 
several  parts,  Trachonitis  or  Itureu  ;  on  the  north,  Gaiilonitis, 
Batancea,  or  Basan,  Galaadltis,  in  which  were  Ilainoth- 
Gilead,  Ashtaroth,  &c.  Amoriilis,  Moahltis,  &c.  A  confe- 
deracy of  ten  cities  in  this  country  was  called  Derapnlis. 

The  country  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  called  Idumcca  or 
Edom  ;  in  which  were  Zoar,  Theman,  Bozra,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Seir,  &c.  j  but  these  are  commonly  comprehended  in 
Arabia. 

ARABIA  was  divided  into  three  parts,  Deserta,  Petnea,  and 
Felix. 

1.  Arabia  Deserta,  now  called  Arden,  extends  from  the 
deserts  of  Palmf/ra  and  the  EffphrCitcs  on  the  north,  to  Arabia 
Felix  on  the  south,  from  Avhich  it  is  separated  by  a  range  of 
mountains,  as  it  is  from  Chaldca  on  the  east. 

In  travelhng  through  the  sandy  deserts  of  this  country,  peo- 
ple are  obliged  to  direct  their  course  by  the  stars,  or  by  the 
mariner's  compass. 

The  city  of  greatest  note  was  Thapsdcus,  on  the  Euphrates, 
where  was  a  bridge  which  Darius  crossed  in  his  march  against 
Alexander,  and  hither  he  fled  after  his  defeat.     Here  Cyrus 
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the  younger  waded  through  with  his  army,  a  thing  which 
Xenophon  says  the  people  of  Thapsacus  had  never  seen  done 
before.     This  city  is  sometimes  ranked  in  Palmyrene. 

2.  Arabia  Petr^ea  lies  west  of  the  former.  It  had  its 
name  from  the  city  Petra,  which,  before  the  time  of  the 
Macedonians,  was  called  Arce,  the  capital  of  the  Nabatceiy 
Strab.  XV.  77^-  east  from  mounts  Horeh  and  Sinai,  and  the 
desert  of  Sur  ;  but  authors  dift'er  about  the  situation  of  it. 

On  the  Slims  Arahicus,  or  Red  Sea,  stood  Berenice,  an- 
ciently Ezion-Geher,  whence  the  ships  of  Solomon  sailed  to 
Ophir,  supposed  to  have  been  a  port  in  Sofala  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  Africa  ;  see  p.  37 ;  Phara  or  Paran,  whence 
the  adjoining  wilderness  was  named,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
east  side  of  the  gulf  of  Hcroopolis  ;  at  the  top  of  which  stood 
Arsinoe  or  Cleopatris,  now  Suez,  whence  the  isthmus  has  its 
name. 

3.  Arabia  Felix  is  a  large  peninsula  between  the  gulfs  of 
Arabia  and  Persia.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil, 
but  was  very  little  known  to  the  ancients.  Among  the  dif- 
ferent states,  the  Sabcei  were  the  most  distinguished. 

BABYLONIA  and  CHALD.EA,  now  Etjraco  or  Iraca 
Arabic,  extended  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  along  the  Euphrates 
a  little  above  Babylon,  its  capital. 

MESOPOTAMIA  was  included  between  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  now  commonly  called  Dinrbec.  The  chief  cities  were 
JVisibis,  on  the  river  3Iido7iiiis,  which  flows  into  the  Tigris, 
the  great  bulwark  of  the  Romans  against  the  Parthians  ;  Se- 
leucia,  now  Bagdad,  on  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  with  a 
branch  of  the  Euphrates  ;  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  Avho,  to 
people  it,  exhausted  Babylon  of  its  inhabitants ;  Carrce,  be- 
tween the  river  Chaboras  and  the  Euphrates,  memorable  for 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Crassus,  and  afterwards  for  the  murder 
of  Caracalla ;  north  of  which  Batnce  and  Edessa,  near  the 
foot  of  mount  Taurus. 

In  Mesopotamia  the  learned  suppose  the  garden  of  Eden  to 
have  been  ;  but  where  is  uncertain. 

ASSYRIA,  now  Cnrdistan,  lay  east  of  the  Tigris. — Chief 
cities,  Ninus  or  Nineve,  on  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  the  place 
where  Mousal  now  stands  ;  Arbela,  memorable  for  the  final 
overthrow  of  Darius  by  Alexander,  which  happened  at  the 
village  Gaugamela,  uear  the  river  Lyciis  ;  Ctesiphon,  oppo- 
site to  Seleucia. 

MEDIA  extended  along  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Its  chief  town  was  Ecbatdna,  now  Hamadan. 

PERSIS 
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PERSIS  and  SUSIANA. Chief  towns,  Prrse/^oZ/^  and 

Prt5f/^rtrf/rt,  the  burial-place  of  Ci/rus  ;  Susa  ;  mid  J^ I j/maisy 
which  gave  name  to  a  distinct  province. 

The  countries  of  Asia  east  of  this  were  very  imperfectly 
known  to  the  ancient  Romans  ;  and  therefore  are  seldom 
mentioned  in  the  classics,  except  in  the  history  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 

The  northern  parts  of  Asia  were  altogether  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  or  called  by  the  general  name  of  Scythia,  &c. 


Historical  Account  o/ ANCIENT  ASIA,  j^articularly  of  the 
PERSIAN  EMPIRE. 

The  state  of  Asia,  as  of  other  countries,  during  the  first 
ages  of  the  world,  is  involved  in  obscurity.  All  we  know  of 
it  is  gathered  from  the  sacred  writings.  The  accounts  of 
heathen  authors,  till  the  wars  of  the  Persians  with  the  Greeks, 
are  fabulous  and  contradictory.  The  authors  from  whom 
chiefly  v.e  derive  our  information  on  this  subject  are  Herodo- 
tus, Xoioplion,  Diodoriis  Siciilus,  who  borrows  from  Ctesias 
of  Cnidus,  the  physician  oi  Artaxerxes 3I>icmon,i\.  2.  and  32. 
and  Justin,  the  abridger  of  Troqus  Ponipcius. 

NINUS  was  the  first  king  who  established  an  extensive 
empire  in  Asia.  He  contiucrcd  all  the  countries  from  the 
Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas  to  Arabia  and  Egypt,  Diodor.  ii.  1. 
and  2.;  Justin,  i.  I.  He  built  XINIVE,  or  Niiius,  on  the 
Tigris  ;  Diodorus  says,  improperly,  on  the  Euphrates  ;  a  city 
of  immense  extent,  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  eighty 
stadia,  or  sixty  miles  in  circumference,  Diodor.  ii.  3.  or  three 
days'  journey,  Jonali,  iii.  3.  The  walls  were  one  hundred 
feet  high,  and  so  broad  that  three  chariots  could  go  on  them 
abreast.  They  Mere  defended  by  one  thousand  five  hundred 
towers,  two  hundred  feet  high,  Diodor.  ib. 

Ninus,  at  his  death,  left  the  government  to  his  queen, 
SEMIRAMIS,  who  raised  over  his  tomb  a  mound  of  earth, 
according  to  Diodorus,  nine  stadia  high  and  ten  broad,  lb.  /. 
M^hich  is  scarcely  credible.  Semiramis  is  said  to  have  founded 
Babylon,  Ih.  7.  but  this  is  also  ascribed  to  Belus,  Curt.  v.  4. 
and  likewise  to  others.  She  extended  her  empire  over 
Eg3'pt,  a  great  part  of  Lybia,  and  .Ethiopia,  Diodor.  ii.  14. 
but  attempting  to  make  Avar  on  India,  she  was  repulsed  with 
loss,  Ib.  18.  Semiramis  was  succeeded  by  her  son  NINYAS. 
Some  say  she  was  slain  by  him,  Justin,  i.  2.  But  about  this 
authors  difier,  Diodor.  ii.20.  Ninyas  lived  in  peace.  Devoted 

to 
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to  pleasure,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace  at  Nineveh,  and 
seldom  appeared  to  his  subjects,  leaving  the  charge  of  every- 
thing to  his  ministers.  His  successors  are  said  to  have 
imitated  this  example  for  thirty  generations,  during  the  space 
of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  years,* /Z>.  21. ; 
Justin,  i.  3. 

The  last  king  of  Assyria  was  SARDANAPALUS,  who  is 
said  to  have  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  luxury  and 
effeminacy,t  Diodor.  ii.  23. ;  Justin,  i.  3.  ARBACES  or 
ARBACTUS,  governor  of  Media,  having  procured  admission 
to  him,  found  him  amidst  crowds  of  women  and  eunuchs  in  a 
female  dress,  and  employed  in  female  occupations.  Disdain- 
ing, therefore,  to  obey  so  despicable  a  prince,  he  formed  a 
conspiracy  with  Belesys^  the  governor  of  Babylon,  to  de- 
throne him.  For  this  purpose  they  led  a  great  army  towards 
Nineveh.  Sardanapalus,  being  defeated  in  battle,  and  reduced 
to  despair,  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace ;  where,  having 
erected  a  great  funeral  pile,  he  burnt  himself  and  all  his 
effects,  to  an  incredible  amount ;  having  in  this  alone,  says 
Justin,  displayed  the  courage  of  a  man.  Thus  the  empire  of 
Asia  was  transferred  from  the  Assyrians  to  the  Medes.| 

Herodotus  gives  a  different  accoimt  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  empire  of  the  Medes,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  story  was  told  other  three  different  ways,  i.  i*i5.  The 
Medes  first  revolted  from  the  Assyrians,  and  others  after- 
wards  followed   their  example.     Having   established   their 

*  One  of  these  kings  is  said  to  have  sent  assistance  to  Priam  King  of  Troy, 
against  the  Greelis,  under  jMeinnon,  Diod.  ii,  22.  and  Plato  makes  the  kingdom  of 
Priam  to  have  been  dependent  on  the  Assyrian  empire,  de  kgibus,  iii.  p.  685.  but 
this  is  mentioned  by  no  other  author. 

t  Herodotus  mentions  the  riches  of  this  kin,g  only  by  the  by,  ii.  150.  He  or- 
dered a  sentiment  to  be  iascrlbed  on  his  tornb,  intimating  that  he  had  placed  his 
chief  happiness  in  sensual  gratifications,  which  Aristotle  said  was  fit  only  to  be  put 
on  the  tomb  of  an  ox,  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  35. 

X  Diodorus  makes  the  empire  of  the  Medes  to  have  lasted  about  thirteen  hundred 
years,  ii.  28.  but  Herodotus  only  five  hundred,  i.  95.  as  Diodorus  himself  remarks, 
but  prefers  the  authority  of  Ctesias,  ii.  32. 

Arbaces  is  thought  by  some  to  have  contented  himself  with  the  empire  of  Media, 
and  to  have  resigned  that  of  Babylon  to  his  associate  Belksis,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  same  with  Nabonassar,  called  also  Baladan,  2  Kings,  xx.  12.  from 
whose  reign  began  the  famous  astronomical  epoch  at  Babylon,  b.  c.  747,  called  from  his 
name  the  cpra  of  Nabonassar. 

A  third  independent  kingdom  is  said  to  have  been  established  at  the  same  time, 
the  capital  of  which  was  Is'ineveh.  Its  kings  are  supposed  to  be  those  called  in 
Scripture  the  kings  of  Syria  or  Assyria  ;  as  Tiglathjiilescr,  Salmaneser,  and  Esnr- 
haddon,  who  took  Babylon,  and  annexed  it  to  its  former  dominions ;  who  also 
carried  away  the  Israelites  as  captives  into  the  land  of  Assyria  ;  Naboputassar,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  Cijaxnres  the  Mede,  took  and  destroyed  Nineveh  ;  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, wlio  took  and  destroyed  Jerusalem,  carrying  Zedekiah,  its  last  king,  and 
the  Jews,  into  captivity,  to  Babylon,  &c. 

independence. 
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independence,  they  for  some  time  enjoyed  liberty.  But  when 
disputes  arose  amontf  them,  one  DEJOCES,  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary sagacity,  by  an  appearance  of  justice,  had  the  address 
to  persuade  the  people  to  create  him  king.  He  founded 
EcBATANA,  and  built  there  a  palace  for  himself,  which  he 
strongly  fortified.  He  then  surrounded  himself  Mith the  usual 
appendages  of  royalty,  became  difficult  of  access,  and  trans- 
acted every  thing  by  the  intervention  of  ministers.  He, 
however,  continued  to  maintain  his  authority  by  the  most 
rigid  administration  of  justice,  for  fifty-three  years. 

After  the  death  of  Dejoces,  PHRAORTES,  his  son,  suc- 
ceeded, who  subdued  the  Persians  and  other  nations  ;  but 
attempting  to  reduce  Nineveh,  Mas  cut  off,  with  most  of  his 
army,  IbA()2. 

CYAXARES,  the  son  of  Phraortes,  soon  revenged  his 
father's  death,  by  defeating  the  Assyrians  and  laying  siege  to 
Nineveh.  But  he  was  prevented  from  taking  the  city  by  an 
inroad  of  the  Scythians,  from  about  the  lake  Mieulis,  who 
overran  great  part  of  Asia,  and  kept  possession  of  it  for 
twenty-eight  years.  At  last,  Cyaxares,  having  by  artifice 
either  destroyed  or  expelled  them,  recovered  what  he  had 
lost,  took  Nineveh,  and  reduced  the  Assyrians  to  subjection, 
except  the  country  around  Babylon,  Ih.  I(X3. 

His  son  ASTYAGES  had  an  only  daughter,  named  Man- 
ddne,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  CdntbJjscs,  a  Persian, 
being  prevented  by  a  dream  from  giving  her  to  a  Mede.  In 
consequence  of  a  second  (beam  lie  sent  for  her  from  Persia, 
when  big  with  a  child,  and  after  she  brougiit  forth  a  son, 
commanded  Harpagus,  his  chief  minister,  to  destroy  him. 
Harpagus,  unwilling  to  execute  these  orders  himself,  delivered 
the  child  to  the  king's  siiepherd  to  be  exposed.  The  sh.ep- 
herd's  ^ife  happened  at  that  time  to  be  delivered  of  a  dead 
male  child.  Being  greatly  taken  with  the  appearance  of  the 
royal  infant,  she  persuaded  her  husband  to  preserve  him,  and 
expose  their  own  child  in  his  stead.  Thus  CYRUS,  for  so  he 
was  named  from  Cyno^  i.  e.  canis,  the  Greek  name  of  the 
shepherd's  wife,  was  brought  up  as  her  son.  After  various 
adventures,  he  dethroned  his  grandfatiier  Astyjiges,  and 
became  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  b.  c.  53(3,  Herodot. 
i.  97.— 131.3  Juatin.  i.  4. — 7. 
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History  of  the  PERSIAN  EMPIRE. 

Cyrus  first  made  war  on  CRCESUS  King  of  Lydia,  the 
most  opulent  prince  of  his  time.  Croesus  was  the  son  of 
Ali/attes,  and  the  fourth  in  descent  from  GYGES,  who  slew 
his  master  Candaules,  the  last  of  the  HeraclldcB,  or  descend- 
ants of  Hercules,  at  the  instigation  of  his  queen,  who  was 
provoked  at  the  indignity  of  having  had  her  beauty  too  openly 
exposed,  by  the  contrivance  of  her  husband  out  of  vanity,  to 
this  same  Gyges,  his  chief  favourite,  Herodot.  i.  .6. — 17. 
Gyges  is  said  by  Plato  to  have  effected  this  revolution  by 
means  of  a  magical  ring,  which,  when  he  put  it  ouj  rendered 
him  invisible,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  9. 

Croesus  Avas  the  first  that  subdued  the  Grecian  states  in 
Asia.  His  dominions  extended  from  the  ^gean  Sea  to  the 
river  Hah/s.  He  surpassed  all  the  kings  of  that  age  in  muni- 
ficence. The  fame  of  his  hospitality  attracted  to  his  court 
the  most  distinguished  sages  of  his  time ;  among  the  rest, 
SOLON,  the  legislator  of  Athens,  Croesus,  having  shewed 
him  all  his  treasures,  asked  if  he  had  ever  seen  a  happier  man. 
Solon  mentioned  several,  of  distinguished  virtue,  though  in 
humble  life  ;  and  concluded  with  observing,  that  no  one  could 
be  called  happy  before  his  death.  After  the  departure  of 
Solon,  the  indignation  of  heaven  overtook  Croesus,  because, 
says  Herodotus,  he  thought  himself  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world.  He  lost  his  favourite  son  Atys,  who  was  killed,  while 
hunting,  by  an  accidental  wound  which  he  received  from  one 
Adrasttis,  a  Phrygian  exile,  whom  Croesus  had  protected,  and 
who,  although  pardoned  by  Croesus,  yet,  from  mere  grief, 
privately  slew  himself  on  the  prince's  tomb. 

Croesus  mourned  the  loss  of  his  son  for  two  years.  He  was 
roused  from  this  despondency  by  hearing  of  the  revolution  in 
Media.  Astyciges,  whom  Cyrus  had  dethroned  and  put  in 
prison,  was  grandfather  to  Croesus  by  the  mother's  side.  In 
order  therefore  to  avenge  his  cause,  to  stop  the  progress  of 
Cyrus,  and  perliaps  enlarge  his  own  dominions,  Croesus  re- 
solved to  make  war.  With  this  view  he  sent  ambassadors  to 
consult  the  oracles  in  Greece  and  Lybia,  with  rich  presents 
to  each.  Several  of  these  presents  remained  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  lb.  i.  46.  50.  51.  92.  An  answer  was  returned 
by  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  that  if  Croesus  marched  against  the 
Persians,  he  should  ovei'turn  a  great  empire.  Encouraged  by 
this  oracle,  which  he  interpreted  in  his  own  favour,  he  crossed 
the  river  Halys,  and  advanced  into  Cappadocia  against  Cyrus. 

They 
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They  fought  in  the  territory  of  the  Pterians  near  Synope  with 
doubtful  success.     Night  put  an  end  to  the  battle. 

Next  day  Croesus,  seeing  Cyrus  did  not  renew  the  attack, 
departed  with  his  army  to  Sardis,  intending,  as  the  summer 
was  far  spent,  to  defer  further  operations  till  next  spring. 
In  the  mean  time  he  sent  for  assistance  to  his  allies,  to  Amusis 
King  of  ^gypt,  to  Lahynetus  King  of  Babylon,  and  to  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Apprehending  no  immediate  invasion  from 
Cyrus  after  so  equal  a  conflict,  he  disbanded  part  of  his  army, 
which  Avas  composed  of  mercenaries.  But  Cyrus  being  in- 
formed of  such  imprudent  conduct,  led  his  army  by  rapid 
marches  to  Sardis.  Having  defeated  the  Lydians,  who  had 
come  out  to  oppose  him,  he  laid  siege  to  the  town,  and  took 
it  by  assault  on  the  fourteenth  day.  He  gave  strict  orders  to 
save  the  life  of  Croesus  ;  who  notwithstanding  would  certainly 
have  been  killed,  had  it  not  been  for  his  son,  who  till  that 
time  had  been  dumb.  But  seeing  a  Persian  rushing  on  his 
father  to  slay  him,  fear  and  anxiety  broke  the  ligaments  of  his 
tongue,  so  that  he  called  out,  "  O  man,  do  not  kill  Crcesus." 
He  continued  ever  after  to  enjoy  the  use  of  speech.  Crcesus 
being  brought  to  Cyrus,  was  ordered  to  be  bound,  and  laid  on 
a  futieral  pile  in  order  to  be  burnt.  When  the  flames  were 
just  beginning  to  blaze,  he  called  out  three  times,  "  Solon, 
Solon,  Solon  !"  Cyrus  being  told  the  reason  of  this  excla- 
mation, and  reflecting  on  the  uncertainty  of  human  things, 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  down  from  the  pile,  and  ever  after 
treated  him  with  the  greatest  kindness,  Herodot.  i.  26. — 92.  j 
Justin,  i.  7« 

Croesus  having  sent  a  messenger  to  Delphi  to  upbraid  the 
priestess  for  having  deceived  him,  after  all  his  presents,  was 
told,  that  he  had  deceived  himself  by  explaining  an  ambiguous 
oracle  in  his  own  favour,  and  that  he  did  not  sufter  for  his 
own  fault, but  for  that  of  his  progenitor,  {Gyges,)  who,  seduced 
by  the  artifice  of  a  Avoman,  had  slain  his  master  and  usurped 
his  crown,  Ih.  91. 

Croesus  derived  his  great  M-ealth  from  the  gold  mines  in  mount 
Tmolus  near  Sardis,  Avhich  being  long  wrous^ht,  were  in  after- 
times  exhausted,  Ih.  93.  ;  Strah.  xiii.  625.  The  Lydians  were 
the  first  who  coined  gold  and  silver.  The  invention  of  dice 
and  of  the  ball  is  also  ascribed  to  them,  Ih.  94. 

The  Persians  acquired  from  the  Lydians  a  taste  for  the 
delicacies  of  life,  to  Avhich  formerly  they  had  been  strangers, 
Herodot.  Ih.  71. 

After  the  taking  of  Sardis,  Cyrus  next  subdued  the  Greek 
states  in  Asia,  Ih,  141.  &c.  j   fhucydid.  i.  16.  whom  he  had 

before 
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before  attempted  in  vain  to  detach  from  the  interest  of  Croesus, 
Herodot.  i.  76.  He  then  turned  his  arms  against  the  King  of 
Babylon  ;  and  having  defeated  him  in  battle,  laid  siege  to  the 
city,  which  he  took  by  surprise  on  a  festival  day,  by  diverting 
the  course  of  the  river,*  lb.  191. 

Cyrus,  last  of  all,  made  war  on  the  Massagetce,  a  people  of 
Scythia,  north  of  the  river  Araxes,  then  under  the  government 
of  a  queen  called  TOMYRIS.  By  a  stratagem  he  cut  to 
pieces  a  part  of  the  enemy's  forces,  and  took  the  queen's  only 
son,  who  commanded  them,  prisoner,  with  a  number  of  his 
soldiers.  The  prince,  unable  to  bear  this  disgrace,  slew  him- 
self. Soon  after  Tomyris,  at  the  head  of  her  troops,  attacked 
Cyrus  with  such  fury,  that  she  gained  a  complete  victory. 
Cyrus  himself  was  slain,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  army. 
His  body  being  found,  she  ordered  the  head  to  be  put  in  a 
leathern  bag,  full  of  blood,  with  these  sarcastic  expressions, 
*'  Thou  hast  ever  thirsted  for  Mood,  now  take  thy  Jill," 
Herodot.  i.  201.  ad  fin. ;  Justin,  i.  8.  ;  Liv.  9.  17-  Authors 
differ  as  much  about  the  death  of  Cyrus  as  about  his  birth. 
Diodorus  Siculus  relates,  that  he  was  crucified  by  Tomyris, 
ii.  44.  Xenophon,  in  his  KvpovTraiEeiu  or  institution  of  Cyrus, 
says  he  died  a  natural  death  :  but  this  excellent  book  was  not 
intended  to  contain  an  exact  history,  but,  by  mingling  fable 
with  truth,  to  delineate  the  model  of  a  perfect  prince.  From 
the  diversity  of  accounts  concerning  Cyrus,  we  see  the  uncer- 
tainly of  tradition.     Cyrus  reigned  thirty  years. 

CAMBYSES,  his  son,  succeeded.  He  made  war  on  Amasis 
Kino-  of  Egypt ;  who  in  the  mean  time  dying,  was  succeeded 
bv  his  son  Psammenitus,  Herodot.  ii.  I.  iii.  1. — 10.  To 
facilitate  his  operations,  Cambyses,  by  the  advice  of  one 
Plumes,  a  native  of  Haticarnassus,  who  on  account  of  some 
offence  had  deserted  from  Amasis,  made  an  alliance  with  the 
King  of  Arabia.  By  him  Cambyses  and  his  army  were  sup- 
plied with  water  in  the  deserts  through  which  they  had  to 
pass.  When  they  reached  Egypt  they  were  met  by  the 
Egyptians  near  Pelusium.     A  fierce  battle  was  fought,  in 

*  Soon  after  the  reduction  of  Babylon,  Cyrus  granted  permission  to  the  Jews,  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  their  captivity,  to  return  to  their  own  country,  and  rebuild 
Jerusalem,  b.  c.  536. 

Herodotus  relates  that  Cyrus,  in  his  way  to  Babylon,  provoked  at  the  river 
Gyndes,  which  ran  into  the  Tigris,  for  having  carried  oft'  one  of  his  sacred  horses, 
while  attempting  to  cross  it,  ordered  his  army  to  cut  a  hundred  and  eighty  canals 
on  each  side  of  it,  and  thus  divided  it  into  three  hundred  and  sixty  streams,  so 
verifying  his  threat,  that  he  would  make  it  so  dry,  tliat  it  migln  be  crossed  even  by 
a  woman,  without  wetting  her  knees,  i.  189.202.  v.  52.  It  is  hardly  to  be  believed, 
that,  at  so  important  a  period,  he  should  have  spent  on  this  work  a  whole  summer, 
lb. 

which 
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which  the  Egyptians  were  defeated.  Herodotus  informs  us, 
that  he  saw  the  bones  of  the  shiin  scattered  up  and  down  in 
the  pLace  where  they  fell.  'Jlie  skulls  of  the  Egj-ptians 
were  hard,  because  they  ahvays  Avent  with  their  heads  bare 
and  shaved ;  those  of  the  Persians  soft,  because  their  heads 
were  always  covered  with  a  fiura  or  turban,  lb.  12. 

Cambyses  took  Pelusium,  according  to  Polyjenus,  by  the 
following  stratagem.  He  placed  before  his  army  a  number  of 
cats,  dogs,  sheep,  and  other  animals,  which  were  looked  upon 
as  sacred  by  the  Egyptians  ;  and  thus  prevented  them  from 
discharging  their  missive  weapons,  for  fear  of  wounding  any 
of  these  animals,  vii.  9.  Herodotus  does  not  mention  this 
circumstance,  but  says,  that  Cambyses,  after  his  victory, 
advanced  directly  to  Memphis.  He  sent  up  the  Nile  befoi-e 
Mm  a  ship  of  Mifi/lcui",  with  a  herald,  to  summon  the  inha- 
bitants to  surrender;  butthey,transported  with  rage, destroyed 
the  vessel,  and  cut  to  pieces  all  on  board.  Cambyses,  having 
taken  the  town  in  ten  days,  ordered  ten  of  the  lirst  rank  to 
be  executed,  for  every  one  of  his  men  that  had  been  mas- 
sacred; among  the  rest  the  son  of  Psammeuitus.  The  king 
himself  was  spared,  but  afterwards  stimulating  the  Egyptians 
to  revolt,  he  was  put  to  death,  having  reigned  only  six  months, 
Jb.  15.  All  Egypt  soon  after  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and 
that  country  has  almost  ever  since  been  subject  to  a  foreign 
yoke.  From  Memphis  Cambyses  went  to  Sals,  the  burial- 
place  of  the  kings  of  Egypt ;  where  having  caused  the  body 
of  Amasis  to  be  taken  from  the  tomb,  and  treated  Mith  the 
greatest  indignity,  he  ordered  it  to  be  burnt,  contrary  to  the 
custom  both  of  the  Egyptians  and  Persians,  Uj.  1G. 

After  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  the  Lijbiuns,  the  Cifrenians, 
and  Barceaiis  sent  ambassadors  to  Cambyses  \vith  presently, 
as  a  token  of  submission,  II).  13.  Next  year,  which  was 
the  sixth  of  his  reign,  Cambi/ses  resolved  to  make  war  in 
three  different  places  ;  against  the  Carthaginians  by  sea,  and 
against  the  Ammonians  and  Kthiojnans  by  land.  But  the 
first  of  these  projects  he  M-as  obliged  to  drop,  as  the  Phceni- 
cians,  without  whose  assistance  he  could  not  carry  on  that 
war,  refused  to  cooperate  with  him  against  the  Carthaginians, 
who  were  descended  from  them,  Carthage  being  originally  a 
colony  from  Tyre,  lb.  19. 

But  being  determined  to  invade  the  other  two  nations,  he 
sent  persons  into  Ethiopia  with  presents  of  purple,  golden 
bracelets,  perfumes,  and  wine,  who,  imder  the  character  of 
ambassadors,  should  act  as  spies.  The  King  of  Ethiopia,  sus- 
pecting the  cause  of  their  journey,  treated  them  with  contempt, 
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and  scorned  their  presents,  except  the  wine.  However,  in  re- 
turn, having  bent  a  bow  in  their  presence,  he  bid  tliem  give 
it  to  Cambyses,  with  this  advice,  that  when  the  Persians  could 
draw  bows  of  such  magnitude  with  equal  ease,  then  he  might 
make  war  on  the  Ethiopians  with  superior  forces  ;  in  the  mean 
time,  lie  should  thank  the  gods  for  not  having  put  it  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Ethiopians  to  covet  any  other  country  than  their 
own  It).  21. 

Cambyses,  enraged  at  this  answer,  immediately  advanced 
with  his  anny,  like  a  person  bereft  of  his  senses,  without 
having  provided  what  was  necessary  for  such  an  expedition. 
When  he  arrived  at  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  he  detached 
about  50,000  of  his  men  to  ravage  the  country  of  the  Ammo- 
nians,  and  burn  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  But  they  were 
all  overwhelmed  with  sand  in  the  desert,  and  never  more  heard 
of,  lb.  26. ;  which  disaster  sometimes  befalls  travellers  in 
those  parts,  Sallust.  Jug.  79.  The  army  of  Cambj^ses,  before 
it  had  proceeded  the  fifth  part  of  the  way,  was  reduced  to  such 
straits  for  Avant  of  provisions,  that  they  were  obliged  to  eat 
their  beasts  of  burden,  and  at  last  some  of  them  one  another, 
every  tenth  man  being  selected  by  lot  for  this  dreadful  pur- 
pose. In  the  mean  time,  Cambyses  himself  is  said  to  have 
been  served  with  delicacies.  At  last,  however,  apprehensive 
for  his  own  safety,  he  was  forced  to  return  with  disgrace,  and 
with  the  loss  of  tbe  greatest  part  of  his  army,  Herodot.  iii. 
25.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Thebes,  he  pillaged  all  the  temples 
in  that  city,  Avhich  were  numerous,  and  very  rich,  and  then 
set  them  on  fa-e,  Diodor.  i.  46.  and  49. 

When  Cambyses  came  to  Memphis,  he  found  the  city  full 
of  rejoicings,  and  keeping  holy  day ;  at  which  he  was  greatly 
enraged,  supposing  it  to  be  on  account  of  his  bad  success.  Be- 
ing informed  by  the  magistrates  that  it  Mas  because  they  had 
found  their  god  APIS,  who  had  not  appeared  for  a  consider- 
able time,  he  would  notl)elieve  them  ;  but  imagining  that  they 
imposed  on  him,  he  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death.  He  then 
sent  for  the  priests,  M'ho,  making  the  same  answ(;r,  Avere  or- 
dered immediately  to  hi'ing^Jpis  to  him;  for  that  since  their  god 
was  so  familiar  as  to  appear  among  them,  he  wished  to  see  him.* 

*  This  .^pis,  called  by  the  Greeks  Epaphos,  was  a  calf,  distinguished  by  certain 
uncomiiKin  marks,  his  body  all  black,  except  a  white  square  spot  on  liis  forehead, 
the  figure  of  an  eagle  on  his  back,  and  of  a  beetle  on  his  tongue,  Herodot.  iii.  28. ; 
Strub.  xvii.  807.  Pliny  makes  the  marks  difierent,  viii.  46.  «.  71.  When  such  a 
calf  was  found,  he  was  carried  by  the  priests  to  Memphis,  placed  in  a  magnificent 
temple,  and  worshipped  by  that  superstitious  people  with  extraordinary  honours. 
After  his  death  he  was  buried  with  incredible  pomp,  and  the  whole  nation  went  into 
roourning.  Ibid,  and  Diodor.  i.  84,  85. 
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When  Apis  was  brought  to  Cambyses,  he,  still  more  enraged, 
drew  his  sword  to  run  him  through  the  belly,  but  happened 
to  strike  him  on  the  thigh.  Then  ridiculing  the  priests  for 
their  stupidity  in  worshipping  a  bnite  as  a  god,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  severely  scourged,  and  such  of  the  Egyptians,  as 
should  be  found  celebrating  the  feast  of  Apis,  to  be  slain.  The 
god  was  carried  back  to  his  temple,  where,  having  died  of  his 
wound,  he  was  secretly  buried  by  the  priests,  Herodot. 
iii.  29. 

The  Egyptians  believed  that  Cambyses,  on  account  of  this 
impiety,  became  mad.  But  he  was  so  before,  and  continued 
to  give  signal  proofs  of  it.  SMERDIS,  or  Jlergis,  his  bro- 
ther, was  the  only  person  in  the  army  that  could  bend  the 
bow  sent  to  Cambyses  by  the  King  of  P^thiopia.  Cambyses, 
therefore,  from  jealousy,  sent  him  back  to  Persia  ;  and  some 
time  after,  dreaming  that  one  came  to  tell  him  that  Smerdis 
was  on  the  throne,  he  despatched  Prexaspes,  one  of  his  con- 
fidents, to  kill  him,  which  he  accordingly  did,  lb.  30.  His 
sister  Meroe,  and  the  same  also  his  ^vife,  whom  he  carried  with 
him  in  all  his  expeditions,  he  ordered  to  be  slain,  for  lamenting 
her  brother's  death.* 

While  Cambyses  exercised  such  frantic  cruelty  in  Memphis, 
lb.  37.  his  dethronement  was  plotting  at  Susa,  61.  PatizltlieSy 
one  of  tiie  Magi,  a  Mede  by  birth,  to  whom  Cambyses  had  left 
the  chief  direction  of  affairs  in  his  absence,  had  a  brother  ex- 
tremely like  Smenlis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  and  probably  of  the 
same  name.  Patizlthes  being  fully  assured  of  the  death  of 
that  prince,  which  Mas  concealed  from  the  public,  and  knowing 
how  odious  Cambyses  had  rendered  himself  by  his  cruelty, 
having  instructed  his  brother  to  personate  Smerdis,  placed 
hiui  on  the  throne.     Heralds  were   immediately  despatched 

*  Cambyses,  before  he  married  MertjC,  as  it  was  contrary  to  law,  is  said  to 
have  consulted  the  royal  judges.  They  answered  artfully,  that  there  was  no  law 
which  permitted  a  brother  to  marry  his  sister ;  but  there  was  a  law  which 
allowed  tlie  King  of  Persia  to  do  what  he  pleased.  He  one  day  asked  Prexaspes, 
whose  son  was  his  cupbearer,  what  the  Persians  thought  and  said  of  him  1  All  your 
other  qualities,  says  he,  are  greatly  extolled,  but  they  allege  you  love  wine  too  much. 
They  110  ilouht  suppose,  said  the  king  displeased,  that  tcine  ivipairs  my  faculties. 
Yuu  shall  Judge  immediately.  Then  ordering  the  son  of  Prexaspes  to  stand  at  some 
distance  with  Ids  left  hand  upon  his  head,  he  took  a  bow,  and  having  bent  it,  said  he 
would  shoot  the  young  man  through  the  heart ;  which  he  accordingly  did,  adding; 
exultingly  to  the  father  ;  Have  I  a  steady  hand?  To  which  the  contemptible 
flatterer,  as  if  unaftected  with  the  murder  of  ids  son,  replied,  "  Apollo  could  not  have 
aimed  better."  Herodot  iii.  34,  3.5.  On  another  day  he  ordered  twelve  Persians  of 
the  first  rank  to  be  buried  alive,  lb.  Croesus,  having  presumed  to  admonish  him  of 
the  consequences  of  these  atrocities,  was  ordered  to  be  put  to  death;  but  the  ministers 
of  his  cruelty,  knowing  he  would  repent  of  it  next  day,  deferred  the  execution.  It 
was  so  ;  Cambyses  expressed  his  jov  at  the  preservation  of  Croesus,  but  ordered  all 
the  ministevs  to  be  put  to  death  for  disobevino-  his  commands,  Tb.  36. 
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to  all  parts  of  the  empire,  to  notify  his  accession,  and  to 
require  their  obedience.  Cambj^ses,  in  his  return  from  Egypt, 
met  the  herald  sent  thither  at  Ecbatana  in  Syria.  Beins^ 
thunderstruck  at  the  tidings,  he  at  first  suspected  that  he  had 
been  betrayed  by  Prexaspes,  and  that  his  brother  was  still  alive. 
But  being  assured  of  the  contrary,  he  determined  to  advance 
towards  Susa  with  the  greatest  despatch,  to  inflict  vengeance 
on  the  usurpers.  But  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse  for  this 
expedition,  his  sword  dropt  from  its  scabJjard,  and  wounded 
him  in  the  thigh,  nearly  in  the  same  part,  as  the  Egyptians 
alleged,  in  which  he  had  struck  their  god  Apis.  Perceiving 
his  wound  to  be  mortal,  he  assembled  the  chief  men  of  the 
Persians  in  his  army,  and  laid  before  them  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, conjuring  them  at  the  same  time  not  to  let  the  empire 
again  pass  from  the  Persians  to  the  Medes.  Caml)yses  died, 
after  having  reigned  seven  years  and  five  months,  without 
issue.  The  Persians,  after  his  death,  judging  what  he  had 
said  as  groundless,  and  proceeding  from  hatred  to  his  brother, 
quietly  submitted  to  Smerdis  the  Magian,  as  the  real  son  of 
Cyrus,  especially  as  Prexaspes  now  declared  that  he  had  not 
killed  Smerdis,  lb.  QQ. 

SMERDIS  the  Magian,  being  now  secure  of  the  kingdom, 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  granted  them  many  im- 
munities, Avhicli  made  them  afterwards  greatly  regret  his  loss. 
But  this,  and  his  living  quite  secluded  from  the  Persian  nobles, 
raised  in  them  suspicions  of  his  not  being  what  he  pretended. 
At  last,  after  he  had  reigned  seven  months,  the  imposture 
being  completely  detected  by  means  of  Fhedyma  one  of  his 
wives,  daughter  to  Otaues,  a  Persian  nobleman  of  the  first 
rank,  a  conspirac}''  was  formed  against  him  by  Ottmes  and  six 
other  Persian  noblemen.  In  the  mean  time,  while  they  were 
concerting  measures  about  the  execution  of  their  plot, 
Prexaspes,  whom  the  Magi  had  apparently  prevailed  on  to 
favovu"  their  views,  and  to  declare  to  the  people  assembled 
for  that  purpose  what  they  wished,  having  ascended  the 
tower  of  the  palace,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one  pre- 
sent, made  an  open  confession  of  the  whole  truth,  and  then 
threw  himself  headlong  from  the  tower,  and  thus  perished. 
The  conspirators,  ignorant  of  what  had  passed,  were  now  ad- 
vancing to  the  palace  ;  and  having  from  their  rank  procured 
admission  at  the  gate,  they  rushed  into  the  apartment  of  the 
Magi,  who  M^ere  deliberating  together  about  tlie  affair  of 
Prexaspes.  Smerdis  and  his  brother  made  the  best  defence 
they  could,  and  wounded  some  of  the  conspirators  :  but  they 
were  soon  both  despatched.     The  conspirators  having  cut  otf 
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their  heads,  instantly  ran  forth,  and  exposing  them  to  the 
people,  laid  open  the  whole  imposture.  The  Persians,  in- 
flamed by  ^yhat  they  liad  heard,  drew  their  SM'ords,  and  slew 
such  of  the  3I(igi  as  they  could  find.  This  day  was  ever  after 
kept  as  a  festival^  called  the  sluugJitcr  of  the  Magi,  (fuiyoq)ovt(t,) 
on  which  it  was  unlawful  for  any  of  that  order  to  appear  in 
public,  Herodot.  iii.  74. — 80. 

When  the  tumult  "s\"as  allayed,  the  seven  noblemen  ^ho 
had  slain  the  Magi  met  to  deliljerate  about  the  administra- 
tion of  the  empire.  OTANES,  who  spoke  first,  arguing 
from  the  abuses  attendant  on  arbitrary  po^ver,  gave  his 
opinion  for  a  popular  government. 

JSIEGABY8US,  who  spoke  next,  admitting  all  that  Otanes 
had  said  against  monarchy,  confuted  his  reasons  for  a  demo- 
cracy. For  nothing,  he  said,  was  more  senseless  or  more 
insolent  than  the  popidace ;  and  to  avoid  the  insolence  of  a 
tyrant  by  submitting  to  that  of  an  ungovernable  multitude, 
was  a  plan  by  no  means  to  be  appro\ed.  A  king  knows  what 
he  does,  but  the  people  neither  know  nor  hear  any  thing, 
but  act  precipitately,  without  thought,  like  a  torrent ;  he 
therefore  gave  his  voice  for  an  aristocracy,  wherein  the 
government  is  intrusted  to  a  few  men  distinguished  for  their 
prudence  and  virtue. 

DARIUS,  who  spoke  third,  agreed  with  Megabysus  in 
rejecting  a  popular  government ;  but  contended,  that  an  oli- 
garchy, or  the  government  of  a  few,  was  producti\e  of  hatred, 
envy,  seditions,  and  murders  ;  he  therefore  gave  his  opinion 
for  a  monarchy  as  the  best  form  of  government,  when  well 
administered ;  and  to  confirm  it,  added,  that  to  monarchy, 
the  Persian  nation  ov>'ed  its  liberty  and  its  power.  With  hini 
the  other  four  noblemen  agreed. 

Upon  this  Otnncs,  finding  himself  left  alone,  declined 
having  any  farther  concern  in  their  consultations,  as  he  said 
he  never  would  be  king  ;  and  only  requested  certain  privileges 
for  himself  and  his  descendants,  which  were  readil}'  granted, 
and  more  besides.  These,  Herodotus  informs  us,  his  family 
continued  to  enjoy  in  his  time.  It  was  determined  by  the 
other  six,  that  the  seven  conspirators  should  have  liberty  to 
enter  all  the  apartments  of  the  palace,  without  being  intro- 
duced, except  that  of  the  women  ;  and  that  the  king  should  not 
be  allowed  to  marry  a  woman  out  of  any  other  family  than  of 
the  seven  conspii-ators.  To  determine  Avhich  of  them  sliould 
be  king,  they  agreed  to  meet  on  horseback  next  morning  in  a 
certain  place  near  the  city,  and  that  he,  whose  horse  first 
neighed  after    sunrise^    should  be  king  3   thus  leaving  the 
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election  as  it  were  to  the  determination  of  the  sun,  the  chief 
god  of  the  Persians.  The  groom  of  Darius,  hearing  of  this 
agreement,  led  a  mare  over  night  to  the  place  appointed,  and 
then  brought  thither  his  master's  horse.  Next  morning  when 
the  horse  came  to  that  spot,  he  immediately  neighed,  and 
thus  Darius  was  declared  king. 

Darius  was  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  then  governor  of  Persia, 
and  sprung  from  the  royal  family  of  Achcemenes,  To  com- 
memorate the  services  of  the  seven  noblemen  who  slew  the 
Magi,  the  privy  council  of  the  Persian  kings  ever  after  con- 
sisted of  seven,  Ezra,  vii.  14. ;  Esther,  i.  14.  &c.  and  these 
counsellors  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  seven  conspirators,  Herodot.  iii.  76. — 88. 
Darius,  to  establish  himself  on  the  throne,  married  Atossa 
and  Artysto}ia,  the  daughters  of  Cyrus,  Parrnys,  the  daughter 
of  Smerdis,  and  Phedyma,  the  daughter  of  Otanes,  who  had 
detected  the  Magi.  He  erected  an  equestrian  statue,  with 
an  inscription  in  honour  of  his  horse,  and  of  his  groom 
CEbares. 

DARIUS  divided  the  empire  into  twenty  governments  or 
satrapies,  and  appointed  a  governor  or  satrdpes  over  each, 
ordering  them  to  pa)^  a  certain  tribute.  Persia  was  exempted 
from  taxes.  The  Ethiopians,  bordering  on  Egypt,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Colchis,  only  brought  certain  presents ;  and 
the  Arabians  furnished  yeax'ly  frankincense  equal  in  weight 
to  a  thousand  talents.  The  annual  tribute  paid  to  Darius 
amounted  to  14,560  Euboic  talents,  i.  e.  1,810,080/.  in  money, 
besides  various  contributions  in  kind,  Herodot.  iii.  88. — 98. 
The  satrap  of  Armenia  sent  annually  to  the  Persian  king 
twenty  thousand  young  colts,  St  rah.  xi.  530.  The  place 
where  the  king's  money  was  kept  was  called  GAZA, 
Cm-^.  iii.  12,  27.  and  13.5. 

Intaphernes,  one  of  the  seven  conspirators  against  the 
Magi,  being  refused  admission  to  the  king,  bj^  the  porter  and 
one  of  the  royal  messengers,  who  said  that  the  king  was  in 
his  wife's  apartment,  imagining  that  they  told  him  a  false- 
hood, having  drawn  his  scimitar,  cut  off  the  nose  and  ears  of 
both,  and  fastening  their  necks  in  a  bridle  so  left  them.  On 
this  account  he  Avas  condemned  to  death,  with  his  children 
and  family.  His  wife  having  moved  the  compassion  of 
Darius,  and  being  permitted  by  him  to  ask  the  life  of  any 
one  of  her  relations  she  pleased,  I'equested  that  of  her  brother. 
Being  asked  by  Darius  the  reason,  she  said,  that  she  might 
get  another  husband,  and  have  other  children  ;  but  that  she 
could  not  have  another  brother,  as  her  father  and  mother 
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were  already  dead.  The  king  was  so  well  pleased  with  this 
answer,  that  he  not  only  granted  her  the  life  of  her  brother, 
but  also  that  of  her  eldest  son,  Intaphernes  and  the  rest  of 
his  family  were  put  to  death,  Avithout  regard  to  his  late 
deserts,  Ih.  118,  119. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  Darius  the  Babylonians  revolted.  They 
were  provoked  at  the  oppressive  taxes  imposed  on  them,  and 
that  the  seat  of  empire  was  removed  from  Babylon  to  Susa. 
That  they  might  be  enabled  the  better  to  support  a  siege, 
they  strangled  all  the  useless  persons  in  the  city,  only  reserv- 
ing each  his  favourite  wife  and  a  maid-servant.  Darius  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  reduce  the  city.  He  lay  before  it  a  year 
and  seven  months  ;  and  was  just  on  the  point  of  raising  the 
siege,  when  Zopyrus,  one  of  the  seven  who  conspired  against 
the  Magi,  having  cut  off  his  nose,  his  lips,  and  ears,  after 
shewing  himself  to  Darius,  and  communicating  to  him  his 
design,  went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  pretended  that  he  had  been 
so  treated  by  Darius  for  advising  him  to  give  up  the  siege. 
Having  thus  gained  their  confidence,  and  being  at  last  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  the  city,  he  delivered  it  up  to 
Darius.  Darius  beat  down  its  walls,  (as  it  is  supposed  from 
two  hundred  cubits  high  to  fifty,)  and  took  away  its  gates.  He 
caused  about  three  thousand  of  those  who  had  been  most  active 
in  the  revolt  to  be  impaled,  and  pardoned  the  rest.  Zopyrus 
was  rewarded  with  the  highest  honours.  The  revenues  of 
Babylon  were  settled  on  him  for  life.  Darius  used  to  say,  "That 
he  would  give  twenty  Babylons  rather  than  see  Zopyrus  so 
disfigured."     Herodot.  iii.  150. — 160.  ;  Justin,  i.^fiu. 

Darius  soon  after  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Scy- 
thians, who  inhabited  the  country  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Tanais.  His  pretext  for  this  war  was  to  revenge  their 
invasion  of  Asia  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  before. 
Having  collected  an  army  of  seven  hundred  thousand  men, 
he  crossed  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  by  a  bridge  of  boats, 
overran  Thrace,  and  then,  having  crossed  the  Ister  or  Danube 
over  another  bridge  of  boats,  advanced  into  Scythia.  The 
Scythians  retreated  before  him,  lajing  waste  the  country  and 
destroying  the  springs.  Darius  followed  them  with  his  army, 
till  he  was  in  danger  of  perishing  for  want  of  provisions.  At 
last  he  was  obliged  to  return  with  disgrace,  after  having  lost 
a  great  number  of  his  men.  The  Scythians  attempted  to  cut 
off  his  retreat,  by  persuading  those  whom  Darius  had  left  to 
guard  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  to  break  it  down  and 
retire  home.  Miltiades  the  Athenian,  prince  of  the  Cherso- 
nesus  of  Thrace,  was  one  of  those  to  whom  this  charge  was 
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committed.  He  urged  the  other  commanders  to  embrace  so 
favom-able  an  opportmiity  of  shaking  off  the  Persian  yoke. 
These  were  all  Greeks^  to  whom  Darius  had  given  the  chief 
command  of  their  respective  cities  in  Ionia  and  iEolis.  Most 
of  them  at  first  agreed  with  Miltiades.  But  Histi(eus  of 
Miletus,  representing  to  them  that  their  power  depended  on 
that  of  the  king,  determined  them  to  continue  faithful  to 
Darius.  Miltiades,  conscious  of  his  danger  from  what  had 
happened,  departed  to  Athens,  Herodot.  iv.  1.85,86.  &c. ; 
Nep.  Milt.  3. 

Darius,  after  his  return  from  Scythia,  sent  Scylax,  a  native 
of  Caryanda  in  Caria,  M'ith  a  fleet,  down  the  Indus,  to  explore 
the  country  ;  who,  having  reached  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
according  to  his  instructions,  sailed  westward  along  the  coast 
of  the  Erythrccan  Sea,  entered  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Straits  of 
Babelmandel,  and,  on  the  thirtieth  month  after  his  first  setting 
out,  arrived  at  the  same  place  from  Avhence  Necho  King  of 
Egypt  had  formerly  sent  the  Phoenicians  to  sail  round  Africa, 
Merodot.  iv.  44.  Avhich  they  effected  in  somewhat  more  than 
two  years,  lb.  42.  Darius  subdued  the  country  along  the 
Indus  to  the  sea,  Ih.  44.  and  imposed  on  it  a  tribute  of  360 
talents,  lb.  iii.  94. 

HISTI^US,  to  whom  Darius  was  indebted  for  his  own 
safety  and  that  of  his  army,  being  sent  for  to  Sardis,  and  de- 
sired by  the  king  to  ask  what  favour  he  pleased  for  his  eminent 
services,  requested  a  small  territory  on  the  river  Strymon  in 
Thrace,  called  3Iyrcinus,  in  the  country  of  the  Edonidus, 
with  permission  to  build  a  city.  This  being  granted,  he  im- 
mediately set  about  the  work.  But  3Iegabyzus,  the  son  of 
Zopyrus,  Avhom  Darius  had  left  as  governor  of  Thrace,  having 
represented  the  impropriety  of  this  measure,  Histisus  was 
again  sent  for  to  Sardis,  as  if  to  give  his  advice  on  affairs  of 
importance  ;  and  from  thence  was  carried  by  Darius  to  Susa, 
under  pretext  that  he  could  not  spare  so  able  a  counsellor, 
Herodot.  iv.  11.23.— 25. 

Aristagoras,  the  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  Histiseus,  was 
made  his  deputy  at  Miletus.  He  being  ill  used  by  Arta- 
phernes,  the  king's  brother,  governor  of  Sardis,  formed  a  plan 
of  exciting  the  Ionian  states  to  revolt.  To  this  he  was 
prompted  by  a  messenger  from  Histiaeus  ;  who,  having  no 
other  method  of  sending  intelligence,  shaved  the  hair  off  the 
head  of  one  of  his  most  faithful  slaves,  and  imprinted  on  it 
the  message  ;  then  having  kept  the  slave  till  his  hair  grew, 
he  despatched  him  to  Miletus,  without  any  other  instructions 
than  that,  upon  his  arrival,  he  should  desire  Aristagoras  to 
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cut  off  his  hair,  and  look  upon  his  head.  Aristagoras,  encou- 
nii^ed  by  this,  soon  engaged  all  the  lonians  to  form  a  league 
for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty  and  former  privileges.  To 
confirm  them  the  more  in  this  resolution,  having  first  divested 
liimself  of  his  power  at  Miletus,  he  restored  a  popular  govern- 
ment in  that  city.  Next,  by  persuasion  or  force,  he  effected 
the  same  change  in  the  other  cities.  Then,  by  general  ap- 
pointment, he  M'as  sent  as  an  ambassador  into  Greece  to 
solicit  assistance,  lb.  30. — 39. 

He  first  applied  to  Cleomhics  King  of  Sparta,  to  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  shewn  a  map  of  the  whole  world,  engraven  on 
a  table  of  brass,  lb.  49.  Cleomenes  asked  him  how  m;my  days' 
journey  it  was  from  the  Ionian  sea  to  the  city  A^•here  the  king 
resided ;  Aristagoras  answered,  three  months  ;  imprudently, 
as  Herodotus  observes  ;  (who  gives  an  accurate  account  of  all 
the  resting  places  from  Sardis  to  Susa,  called  also  the  city  of 
Memnon  ;)  the  distance  amounting,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
stadia,  or  eighteen  miles  and  three  quarters  a  day,  to  ninety- 
days'  journey,  lb.  b'2.  Cleomenes  hearing  of  the  distance,  bid 
him  depart  from  Sparta  before  sunset,  and  withdrew  ;  but 
Aristagoras,  taking  an  olive-branch  in  his  hand,  after  the 
manner  of  suppliants,  followed  him  to  his  house,  and  endea- 
voured to  prevail  on  him  by  oftering  money.  As  he  proceeded 
gradually  increasing  his  offers,  till  he  came  to  the  sum  of  fifty 
talents,  a  little  girl  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  who  happened 
to  be  present,  cried  out,  "  Fhi,fathcr,jhj,  or  else  this  stranger 
will  corrupt  i/oa."  Cleomenes  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
child's  admonition,  that  he  inunediately  retired  to  another 
apartment,  and  ordered  Aristagoras  instantly  to  leave  the  city. 
Ib.h\. 

Aristagoras  next  went  to  Athens,  where  he  met  with  a  more 
favourable  reception.  The  Athenians  were  incensed  at  Arta- 
phernes,  for  having  espoused  the  cause  of  their  tyrant  HijDpias, 
the  son  of  Pisistratus,  whom  they  had  expelled  about  ten  years 
before.  They  therefore  equipped  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail,  and 
sent  it  to  the  assistance  of  the  lonians.  Five  ships  from  Eretria 
in  Euboea  accompanied  them,  lb.  99. 

The  lonians,  strengthened  by  this  reinforcement,  leaving 
their  ships  atEphesus,  marched  by  land  to  Sardis,  which  they 
easily  made  themselves  masters  of,  except  the  citadel,  which 
Artaphernes  defended.  As  most  of  the  houses  were  built  or 
covered  with  reeds,  a  soldier  accidentally  set  one  of  them  on 
fire,  and  the  flames  spreading,  the  whole  city  was  reduced  to 
ashes.  The  lonians  and  Athenians,  not  being  able  to  re- 
duce the  citadel,  and  the  enemy  assembling  to  attack  them, 
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retreated  to  their  ships.  But  before  they  reached  them,  they 
were  overtaken  and  routed  with  great  slaughter.  The  Athenians 
who  escaped  immediately  hoisted  sail  and  returned  home  ;  nor 
could  they  be  induced  again  to  concern  themselves  in  the  war. 
Their  having  however  engaged  so  far,  gave  occasion  to  all  the 
wars  which  followed  between  the  Persians  and  Greeks  ;  and 
which  finally  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  mo- 
narchy. For  Darius,  being  informed  that  the  Athenians  had 
been  concerned  in  the  burning  of  Sardis,  vowed  revenge  ;  and 
that  he  might  not  forget  it,  he  ordered  one  of  his  officers 
every  day  while  he  was  at  supper,  to  call  out  three  times. 
Master, remember  theAt]ieniaus.{^ca7ro7a,  fie/nveo  TivuAOijvaiwi'.) 
In  the  burning  of  Sardis,  the  temple  of  Cybele,  the  chief 
goddess  of  that  country,  happened  to  be  consumed ;  which, 
Herodotus  says,  made  the  Persians  afterwards  burn  the  temples 
of  the  Greeks,  v.  102.  &c. 

The  loiuans,  although  deserted  by  the  Athenians,  carried 
on  the  war  with  vigour,  and  took  several  places  from  the 
Persians.  At  last,  however,  being  defeated  by  land  and  sea, 
chiefly  by  means  of  internal  treachery,  they  were  forced  to 
submit.  Miletus  was  taken  and  plundered ;  the  other  cities 
were  treated  according  to  their  deserts.  Herodot.  v.  122.  &c. 
vi.  22.  Aristagoras  was  slain  in  Thrace,  v.  fin.  Histiaeus, 
having  obtained  leave  from  Darius  to  return  into  Ionia,  as  if 
to  allay  the  commotions,  upon  the  discovery  of  his  perfidy, 
was  made  prisoner,  and  being  carried  to  Sardis,  was  there 
crucified  by  the  order  of  Artaphernes.  It  appeared  that  if 
Darius  had  first  been  consulted,  he  would  have  pardoned  him 
on  account  of  his  former  services  :  for,  when  his  head  was 
sent  to  him,  he  expressed  great  displeasure  at  the  authors  of 
his  death,  and  ordered  it  to  be  honourably  interred,  as  be- 
longing to  a  man  who  had  merited  highly  of  himself  and  of 
the  Persians,  iA.  vi.  26. — 31. 

Darius  now  ordered  Mardonius  to  march  with  an  army  into 
Greece,  and  revenge  on  the  Eretrians  and  Athenians  the  burn- 
ing of  Sardis.  Macedonia  submitted  on  his  approach ;  but  a 
number  of  his  ships  being  lost  in  doubling  the  cape  of  mount 
Athos,  and  his  army  being  attacked  in  the  night  time  by  the 
Thracians,  he  was  obliged  to  return  without  success,  lb.  vi. 
43.  4.5.  Next  year  Darius  sent  DATIS,  a  Mede,  and  ANTA- 
PHERNES,  his  own  nephew,  the  son  of  the  govei-nor  of 
Sardis,  with  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  sail,  and  an  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse,  (Nepos  says 
two  hundred  thousand  foot.  Milt.  4.  Valerius  Maximus, 
three  hundred  thousand,  v.  3.  Ext.  3.  and  Justin,  six  hundred 
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thousand,  ii.  9.,)  to  burn  the  cities  of  Athens  and  Eretria, 
and  bring  the  inhabitants  in  chains  to  Susa ;  for  which  pur- 
pose they  were  supplied  with  a  great  number  of  chains.  They 
executed  their  orders  upon  the  Eretrians,  Ilerodot.  vi.  101. 
and  119.  but  were  defeated  Avith  great  slaughter  at  Marathon, 
ten  miles  from  Athens,  by  only  nine  thousand  Athenians  and 
one  thousand  Platseans,  under  the  conduct  of  Miltiades,  Ibid, 
and  Herodot.  vi.  101. — 1 IJ. ;  see  p.  328, 

Darius,  provoked  by  this  disaster,  determined  to  make  war 
on  Greece  in  person.  He  spent  three  years  in  making  prepar- 
ations. In  the  mean  time  Egypt  revolted.  When  he  v.'as 
about  to  set  out  against  both,  he  was  prevented  by  a  dispute 
among  his  sons  concerning  the  succession  to  the  crown  ;  for 
before  a  Persian  king  went  upon  a  warlike  expedition,  it  was 
requisite  that  he  should  hx  his  successor.  Darius  had  three 
sons  born  before  he  was  king,  and  four  after  by  Atossa  the 
daughter  of  Cyrus.  Artabazanes  or  Artamenes  was  the  eldest 
of  the  former,  and  Xerxes  of  the  latter.  The  dispute  was 
determined  in  favour  of  Xerxes,  as  being  the  eldest  son  of 
the  king,  Avhereas  the  other  was  only  the  eldest  son  of  Darius, 
a  private  person.  This  argument  is  said  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  Demaratus,  a  king  of  Laced;emon,  then  an  exile  at 
the  Persian  court.  Darius  died  soon  after,  having  reigned 
thirty-six  years,  //;.  vii.  1. — 5.;  Justin,  ii.  10. 

XERXES  prosecuted  with  vigour  the  designs  of  his  father. 
He  first  reduced  Egypt,  and  appointed  his  brother  Acliconenes 
governor  of  it.  He  next  set  oiit  against  Cireece  with  the 
greatest  force  recorded  in  history  ;*  and  to  ensure  success  he 
had  engaged  the  Carthaginians  at  the  same  time  to  attack  the 
Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  thus  verifying  the  predic- 
tion of  Daniel,  xi.  2.  The  unfortunate  event  of  both  expedi- 
tions is  related  elsewhere;  see  pp.  329  and  166. 

Xerxes,  after  his  return  to  Sardis  from  Greece,  conceived  a 
violent  passion  for  the  wife  of  his  brother  Mdsistes.  Being 
treated  by  her  with  becoming  disdain,  he  transferred  his  affec- 
tion to  her  daughter,  who  was  married  to  his  son  Darius. 
Her  base  compliance  involved  in  undeserved  destruction  her 

*  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  numbered  his  army,  by  orderinj^  cacli  soldier  to  shoot  an 
arrow,  and  tlien  counting  the  arrows,  Luinii.  iii.  285.  Herodotus  says  this  was 
done  by  making  a  myriad,  or  10,000  men,  stand  together  as  close  as  they  could  in  a 
circle,  and  then  building  a  wall  round  the  place  which  they  occupied  to  the  height  of 
the  waist ;  alter  which  the  enclosure  was  again  and  again  tilled  with  men,  till  it  was 
discovered  of  how  many  myriads  the  army  consisted.  The  whole  amounted  to  170 
myriads,  i.  e.  1,700,000,  foot ;  besides  cavalry,  mariners,  and  the  attendants  of  the 
camp.  The  soldiers  being  thus  numbered,  were  arranged  according  to  their  different 
uations,  vii.  60. 
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father  and  mother,  from  the  jealousy  of  Hamestris,  the  ^vife 
of  Xerxes,  ^yho  treated  tlie  mother,  her  supposed  rival,  with 
the  most  shocking  cruelty. 

While  the  Athenians  were  extending  their  conquests, 
Xerxes,  quite  disheartened,  was  sunk  in  voluptuousness  ; 
which  exposed  him  to  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  his  sub- 
jects. Encouraged  by  this,  ArtabCunis,  his  chief  favourite, 
murdered  him,  in  the  twenty-lirst  year  of  his  reign,  and  placed 
ARTAXKRXES,  his  third  son,  on  the  throne  ;  having  induced 
him  to  kill  his  eldest  brother  Darius,  under  pretext  that  he 
had  been  the  author  of  his  fiither's  death.  But  Artaxerxes 
being  hiformed  by  McgahT/ziis,  husband  to  one  of  his  sisters, 
of  the  treachery  of  Artabanus,  and  of  his  designs  upon  the 
crown,  inflicted  on  him  the  punishment  he  deserved,  Diodor. 
xi.  69.  He  next  crushed  his  brother  Hystaspes,  governor  of 
Bactria,  and  reigned  prosperously  for  forty  years.*      He  is 

distinguished 

*  The  war  with  the  Greeks  continued.  Tlie  Egyptians  revolted  under  Inhrus, 
Prince  of  the  Lybians,  and  applied  to  the  Athenians  for  assistance,  which  was  readily 
granted  them.  -Acha;m6nes,  the  uncle  of  Artaxerxes,  was  sent  against  them,  with 
an  army  of  300,000  men.  But  lie  being  defeated,  was  cut  off  with  about  one  third 
of  his  forces.  Those  wlio  escaped  fled  to  Blemphis,  whither  the  conquerors  pursued 
them,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  two  divisions  of  the  city,  but  could  not  reduce 
that  called  the  white  irall,  which  the  Persians  fortified,  and  defended  themselves  in 
it  for  a  year,  Diodor.  xi.  74.  and  75.  Ctesias  says  near  three  years.  In  the  mean 
time  Artaxerxes,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  excite  the  T^acedwrnonians  to  make  war 
on  the  Athenians,  sent  a  fresh  army  of  about  300,000  men  into  Egypt  under  the 
conduct  oi  Artahttzus  and  Mc^nhi/zus,  attended  by  a  fleet  of  300  sail,  manned  by 
Phoenicians,  Cyprians,  and  Cilicians,  Ibid.  The  Persians,  upon  their  arrival,  raised 
the  siege  of  the  uhitc  wall  at  IMempliis,  defeated  the  Egyptians  and  their  allies  in 
battle,  and  obliged  the  Athenians  to  take  shelter  in  Prosopitis,  an  island  in  the  Nile  ; 
where  they  besieged  them  for  a  year  and  six  months.  At  last,  having  dried  up  one  of 
tlie  arms  of  the  river  wliich  formed  the  island,  by  diverting  the  water  into  canals, 
they  thus  opened  for  themselves  a  passage.  The  Athenians,  finding  their  siiips  left 
on  dry  land,  set  fire  to  them,  that  tliey  miglit  not  fall  into  the  power  of  the  enemv. 
The  number  of  the  Athenians  amounted  to  6000,  who  determined  not  to  yield,  but  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  last,  in  imitation  of  tlie  Lacedsemonians  at  Thermopylae.  Tlie 
leaders  of  the  Persians,  perceiving  their  intrepidity,  and  fearing  the  consequences, 
granted  them  leave  to  pass  in  safety.  A  few  made  their  way  through  Lybia  to 
Ct/rciie,  and  from  thence  embarked  to  Athens;  but  most  of  them  perished.  A  fleet 
of  fifty  sail,  which  was  sent  to  their  relief,  having  entered  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  not  knowing  what  had  happened,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  enemy  ; 
and  thus  ended  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  the  Athenians,  after  it  had  lasted  six 
years,  lb.  77. ;  Thuctjdid.  i.  109.  and  110. 

After  this  the  whole  of  Egypt  submitted  to  the  Persians,  except  the  marshy  part  of 
it,  where  one  Amyrta>us  maintained  his  ground  against  them,   Tkitn/did.  ib. 

The  Athenians,  not  discouraged  by  their  losses  in  Egypt,  fitted  out  a  new  fleet, 
which  they  sent  against  Cyprus  under  the  command  of  Cimon.  He  reduced  the 
greatest  part  of  that  island,  and  bv  his  victories  botli  on  sea  and  land  forced  Arta- 
xerxes to  sue  for  peace  ;  which  was  at  last  concluded  on  terms  highly  honourable 
to  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  Diodor.  xii.  4.  And  thus  was  terminated  a  war, 
•which,  if  we  compute  from  the  burning  of  Sardis,  lasted  fifty  years ;  b.  c.  449. 
Cimon  died  at  Citiiim,  in  Cyprus,  and  was  the  last  of  the  Athenians  who  performed 
any  illustrious  exploits  against  the  Persians, 
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distinguished  by  the  name  of  Macroclieir  or  LongimwirtSj 
from  the  uncommon  length  of  his  hands,  Strah.  xv.  ^v.  735. 
or  because  his  right  hand  was  longer  than  his  left,  Plutarch, 
in  Artax.  He  is  also  called  in  scripture  AHASUERUS ; 
Esther. 

ARTAXERXES  left  by  his  queen  only  one  son,  called 
XERXES,  who  succeeded  him ;  but  seventeen  sons  by  his 
concubines.  Sogdianns,  one  of  these,  slew  Xerxes,  after  he 
had  reigned  forty-five  days,  and  usurped  the  crown.  But  he 
was  soon  after  dethroned,  and  put  to  death  in  a  most  cruel 
manner  by  his  brother  Ochiis,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
DARIUS.  He  is  called  by  historians  Darius  A^othus,  or 
Darius  the  bastard.  During  almost  the  \Ahole  of  his  reign, 
which  lasted  nineteen  years,  he  was  disturbed  by  rebellions 
and  commotions,  which,  however,  he  successfully  quelled, 
although  with  shocking  cruelty.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Arsdces,  his  eldest  son  by  Pari/sdtis,  who  took  the  name  of 
ARTAXERXES,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
MNEMOX,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  memory, 
Plutarch,  in  vita  ejus. 

Parysjitis  wished  to  have  procured  the  succession  to  her  fa- 
vourite son  CYRILS,  on  the  same  ground  that  Xerxes,  the  sou 
of  Darius  Hystaspes,  had  been  preferred,  because  he  had  been 
born  after  his  father  was  made  a  king.  To  this  Darius  would 
by  no  means  consent,  but  continued  to  him  the  command  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  he  had  formerly  enjoyed. 

Cyrus  attempted  to  dethrone  his  brother  ;  and  might  have 
effected  it  by  means  of  the  Greeks  who  served  in  his  army, 
had  he  not  in  a  manner  thrown  away  his  life  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  from  a  vehement  desii'e  of  slaying  his  brother  in 
single  combat.  After  his  death,  the  Greeks,  being  deserted 
by  the  rest  of  the  army,  made  that  memorable  retreat  called 
the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,  Xeno])h.  Anuhas.  ;  Justin. 
V.  11.  :  see  p.  332. 

Artaxerxes  had  the  weakness  to  give  up  those  concerned  in 

Inarus,  who  had  formerly  surrendered  to  ^^Megabyzus,  with  fifty  Athenians,  upon 
condition  that  their  lives  should  be  saved,  were,  after  several  years'  imprisonment, 
basely  put  death,  to  gratify  the  revenge  of  llamestris,  the  king's  mother,  for  the 
loss  of  her  sou  AcliajmCaes.  Inarus  was  crucified,  and  the  rest  beheaded,  Ctesias, 
V.  25. 

Megabyzus,  provoked  at  this,  retired  to  his  government  of  Syria,  where  he  openly 
revolted.  He  defeated  two  armies  sent  against  him,  taking  ^«V/.v,  the  general  of  one 
of  them,  prisoner.  At  last  the  mediation  of  friends  procured  what  force  could  not 
effect.  By  them  he  was  prevailed  on  to  return  to  his  allegiance,  which  he  preserved 
till  his  death.  But  the  king  did  not  treat  him  as  his  extraordinary  merit  deserved. 
To  liim  he  was  indebted  both  for  his  life  and  his  crown.  He  owed  too  much,  as 
Tucitus  on  another  occasion  observes,  to  be  grateful,  Annul,  iv.  18.    i 
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the  death  of  Cyrus,  to  Parysatis,  his  mother,  who  caused  them 
to  be  put  to  death  with  the  greatest  crueltj^  Parysatis,  from 
her  influence  with  the  king,  her  son,  at  different  times  exer- 
cised her  revenge  on  those  who  had  offended  her,  in  a  manner 
too  shocliing  to  relate.  Among  the  rest,  she  poisoned  Statira^ 
the  favourite  wife  of  Artaxerxes,  by  inviting  her  to  supper,  and 
dividing  with  her  a  bird,  which  she  cut  with  a  l<nife  poisoned 
onl}'  on  one  side.  On  this  account  she  was  confined  to  Baby- 
lon, but  after  some  time  she  recovered  her  former  ascendency, 
Plutarch. 

Tissaphernes,  who  had  performed  important  service  in  the 
war  against  Cyrus,  after  his  death  was  sent  back  to  his  go- 
vernment in  Asia  Minor  with  augmented  authority.  Here,  by 
his  oppressive  conduct  to  the  Greek  states,  who  had  espoused 
the  interest  of  Cyrus,  he  forced  them  to  apply  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians for  assistance  ;  which  they  granted  the  more  readily, 
as  they  had  been  chiefly  indebted  to  the  aid  Mdiich  Cyrus  had 
given  them,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Tissaphernes,  for  their 
decisive  victory  over  the  Athenians  at  the  Goat's  river,  {ZEigos 
pofauios,)  under  Lysander.  They  tlierefore  sent  an  army  into 
Asia,  under  the  command,  hrst  of  Thimbro,  then  oi  Derci/ll1- 
das,  and  last  of  all  of  AGESILAUS,  one  of  their  kings ;  who, 
by  his  victories  and  depredations,  caused  such  an  alarm  at  the 
Persian  court,  that  Tissaphernes,  accused  of  misconduct  and 
treachery,  was  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  chiefly  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Parysatis.  Tit hrausfes,  the  captain  of  the  guard,  who 
executed  these  orders,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  He,  by 
great  presents  and  fair  promises,  prevailed  on  Agesiiaus  to 
depart  from  his  own  government.  But  finding  that  Agesiiaus 
had  only  changed  the  seat  of  war,  having  attacked  Phrygia,  the 
government  of  Pharnabazus,  and  that  he  intended  after  that  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  very  heart  of  Persia,  he  seiit  ambassadors 
into  Greece,  to  endeavour,  by  force  of  money,  to  form  a  com- 
bination among  the  Grecian  states  against  Lacedsemon.  This 
scheme  having  succeeded,  Agesiiaus,  in  the  midst  of  his  suc- 
cesses and  preparations,  was  recalled  to  defend  his  country 
He  readily  complied  ;  and  observed  at  his  departure  that  the 
Persians  had  driven  him  out  of  Asia  by  30,000  archers  ; 
alluding  to  the  Persian  darics,  which  were  pieces  of  gold  so 
called  from  King  Darius,  and  stamped  on  one  side  with  the 
figure  of  an  archer,  Xe7ioph.  and  P/u torch. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Persian  fleet,  under  Conon  the 
Athenian  and  Pharnabazus,  defeated  the  Lacedemonians 
under  Pisander  or  Pisandrus,  the  brother-in-law  of  Agesiiaus, 
near  Cnidos,  and  reduced  all  the  islands  and  cities  on  the 
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coast  of  Asia  under  the  power  of  Persia,  except  Sestos  and 
AhTjdos.  Conon  tlien  obtained  leave  to  go  with  a  fleet  and 
money  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Athens,  which  Lysander  had 
destroyed.  The  Lacedaemonians,  mortified  by  these  disasters, 
sent  Antalcidas  to  Tiribazus,  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Arta- 
xerxes  on  the  best  conditions  he  could.  This  was  done  upon 
terms  veiy  advantageous  to  the  king.  By  these  all  the  Greek 
states  of  Asia  were  again  made  subject  to  Persia,  b.  c.  393. 
Conon,  having  objected  to  this  peace,  was  sent  for  to  Susa, 
where  he  was  said  to  have  been  secretly  put  to  death  by 
the  king's  order.  But  about  this  authors  differ,  Nepos  in 
Co  none. 

Artaxerxes  now  turned  his  whole  force  against  EVAGO- 
RAS,  who,  by  his  great  a])ilitics,  had  made  himself  master  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Salamis  and  most  part  of  Cyprus.  An  army 
of  300,000  men  was  sent  against  him  under  Tiribazus. 
Evagoras  at  first  defended  himself  with  great  bravery  and 
success  ;  being  assisted  b)^  the  Athenians  under  Chabrias,  by 
ships  from  Tyre,  and  from  Egypt ;  but  at  last  he  was  over- 
powered by  numbers,  and  obliged  to  capitulate.  He  re- 
signed all  his  other  possessions,  and  retained  only  the  sove- 
reignty of  Salamis,  on  condition  of  paying  a  small  tribute  to 
Artaxerxes,  JJiodor.  xv.  2,  3,  4.  8.  and  9.  We  have  a  noble 
eulogiuni  on  this  prince,  written  by  Isocrates  the  orator.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  NICOCLES,  to  M'hom  that  orator 
addressed  an  excellent  directory  for  government.  Diodorus 
relates  this  fact  othervvise,  xv.  4/. 

After  the  reductionof  Cyprus,  Artaxerxes  undertook  an  ex- 
pedition in  person  against  the  Cadusians,  a  people  in  the  north 
of  Media,  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  who  had 
revolted.  In  this  war  the  king  and  his  army  were  in  danger  of 
perishing  for  want  of  provisions  ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  Tiriba 
zus  extricated  him;  and  the  Cadusians  were  again  brought 
imder  subjection.  Here  DATAMES  the  Carian,  whom  Cor- 
nehus  Nepos  extols,  chiefly  distinguished  himself.  His  father 
Camissares,  governor  of  Leuco  Syria,  perished  in  the  expe- 
dition. Datames  succeeded  his  father  in  that  government,  and 
performed  on  difl^erent  occasions  signal  service  to  the  king : 
but  being  forced  into  rebellion  by  his  enemies,  he,  witli  a 
handful  of  men,  defeated  very  mimerous  armies  sent  against 
him ;  till  at  last,  being  decoyed  into  a  peace,  he  was  basely 
slain  by  the  artifice  of  Mithridates,  the  son  of  Ariobarzanes, 
Nepos  ;  Diodor.  xv.  91 . 

Artaxerxes  next  sent  a  great  army,  under  Pharnabazus  and 
Iphicrates  the  Athenian,  to  reduce  Egypt,  which  had  been  in 
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a  state  of  revolt  for  a  considerable  time,  first  under  Achoris, 
the  son  of  Amyrtceus,  then  under  Psammuthis,  who  reigned 
only  one  year  ;  after  him  under  Nepherotes^  who  reigned  only 
four  months  ;  and  then  ww^t^Nectunehus,  wlio  reigned  twelve 
years.  This  expedition,  after  various  turns  of  fortune,  finally- 
proved  unsuccessful,  Diodor.  xv.  29.  41.  and  93.  The  advice 
of  Iphicriltes  not  being  followed,  he  left  the  army,  and  returned 
to  Athens,  Ih.  43.  In  this  war  Agesilaus  was  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  Tachos  King  of  Egypt,  whom,  for  some  offence, 
he  deposed,  and  placed  Nectanebus,  his  son  or  cousin,  on  the 
throne.  But  authors  difl'er  about  this  fact,  Diodor.  xv.  92.  and 
93. ;  Ncp.  8.  It  is  certain  Agesilaus  died  in  returning  from 
this  expedition,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  lb.  and  Plutarch,  in 
Art  ax. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  there  were 
violent  commotions  at  court  about  the  succession.  He  had 
only  three  sons  by  his  queen,  Darius,  Ariaspes,  and  Ochus  ; 
but  one  hundred  and  fifteen  by  his  concubines.  To  preclude 
all  dispute,  he  declared  DARIUS  his  successor,  and  invested 
him  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty  in  his  own  lifetime.  But  Da- 
rius, not  satisfied  with  this,  formed  a  plot  with  Tiriba/us  and 
others  to  seize  also  the  power,  by  murdering  his  father.  They 
were  just  on  the  point  of  executing  their  purpose,  when  their 
guilt  being  detected,  they  Avere  all  put  to  death,  Plutarch  and 
Justin.  X.  I,  2. 

The  former  contentions  now  revived.  OCHUS  by  his  daring 
wickedness  prevailed.  He  so  frightened  Ariaspes  by  his 
emissaries,  that  he  forced  him  to  poison  himself.  He  caused 
Arsames  (who  was  the  king's  favourite  son,  although  born 
of  a  concubine,  and  universally  esteemed  for  his  virtues)  to 
be  poisoned.  Artaxerxes,  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  these 
atrocities,  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  the  ninety-fovulh  year  of 
his  age,  and  forty-sixth  of  his  reign,  Plutarch.  Diodorus 
says  he  reigned  only  forty-three  years,  xv.93. 

Ochus  concealed  the  death  of  his  father  for  ten  months, 
transacting  every  thing  as  if  by  his  father's  authority.  He  even 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  as  if  by  his  father's  order. 
He  assumed  the  name  of  Artaxerxes  ;  but  he  is  distinguished 
in  history  by  that  of  Ochus. 

Ochus  supported  his  power  by  the  same  wickedness  and 
cruelty  by  which  he  acquired  it.  He  put  all  the  princes  of  the 
royal  family  to  death,  and  every  person  of  whom  lie  entertained 
the  least  suspicion.  Many  of  the  provinces  revolted  ;  but 
they  were  soon  forced  to  submit,  by  the  treachery  of  the 
governors  to  one  another. 

Artabazus 
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Artabazus  alone,  governor  of  part  of  Asia  Minor,  made 
a  vigorous  resistance,  first  by  the  assistance  of  Chares  the 
Athenian,  and  afterwards  of  the  Tliebans  ;  but  being  deserted 
by  both,  one  after  the  other,  he  fled  to  Philip  King  of  Macedon 
for  protection,  Diodor.  xvi.  34.  and  52. 

Ochus  was  equally  successful  in  quelling  the  revolt  of  the 
Phoenicians  and  Cypriots,  who  were  supported  by  Nectanebus 
King  of  Egypt.  Nectanebus  had  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Phoenicians  a  body  of  Greeks  under  jNIENTOR,  a  native  of 
Rhodes  ;  in  conjunction  with  whom  they  expelled  all  the  Per- 
sians from  their  country.  Bat,  upon  the  approach  of  the  array 
of  Ochus,  Mentor  delivered  up  the  city  Sidon  into  his  hands. 
The  Sidonians  in  despair  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses, 
and  set  fire  to  them.  About  40,000  are  said  to  have  perished 
b}'  the  flames,  Diodor.  xvi.  45.  The  rest  of  the  Phuenicians, 
struck  with  terror  at  this  disaster,  submitted.  Mentor,  having 
joined  the  Persian  army,  contributed  greatly  to  the  conquest  of 
Egypt.  Nectanebus  being  defeated,  and  giving  up  all  for  lost, 
fled  into  Ethiopia.  Ochus  having  ravaged  the  country,  returned 
in  triumph  to  Babylon, //y.  51.  The  petty  kings  of  Cyprus  had 
formerly  submitted.  There  were  at  this  time  no  fewer  than 
nine  kings  in  the  island,  every  chief  city  having  one.  These 
were  all  subject  to  the  King  of  Persia,  and  paid  him  tribute, 
lb.  42. 

Ochus  now  abandoned  himself  entirely  to  pleasure,  leaving 
the  management  of  public  affairs  to  his  ministers.  The  chief  of 
these  were  MENTOR,  and  BAGOAS  an  eunuch.  The  latter 
being  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  and  provoked  by  the  cruelties 
exercised  by  Ochus  on  his  countrymen,  particularly  for  his 
having  slain  the  god  Apis,  JFAkni.  vi.  8.  caused  him  to  be 
poisoned  in  the  tv.enty-first  year  of  his  reign,  Diodor.  xvii.  5. 

Bagoas  placed  ARSES,  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Ochus, 
on  the  throne,  and  put  to  death  all  the  rest.  But  Arses,  who 
was  only  king  in  name,  discovering  marks  of  dissatisfaction, 
was  also  assassinated  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  lb. 

Bagoas  next  raised  to  the  throne  DARIUS,  called  CODO- 
M  ANN  US,  who  was  only  a  distant  relation  to  the  royal  family, 
Curt.  ii.  1.  But  finding  him  not  sufticiently  compliant,  he 
determined  likewise  to  despatch  him  by  poison.  But  Darius 
being  apprized  of  his  design,  when  the  potion  was  brought  to 
him,  forced  Bagoas  himself  to  drink  it,  Diodor.  ib. 

Darius  possessed  several  qualities  worthy  of  a  crown,  but 
wanted  the  sagacity  and  resolution  requisite  for  the  difficult 
part  he  had  to  act.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  he  was 
attacked  by  ALEXANDER  King  of  Macedonia.     If  the  Per- 
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sians  had  followed  the  advice  of  MEMNON  the  Rhodian,  they 
would  have  avoided  an  engagement,  and  stopped  the  progress 
of  the  enemy,  by  laying  waste  the  country  ;  but  Arsites,  satrap 
of  Phrygia,  opposed  this  opinion,  lest  the  lands  of  his  own 
province  should  sutler,  Diodor.  xvii.  18.  After  the  defeat  at 
Granicus,  Sardis  and  Ephesus  submitted  to  the  victor ;  but 
Memnon  made  a  vigorous  defence,  first  at  Miletus,  and  then  at 
Halicarnassus,  where  he  held  out  for  several  months  with 
great  bravery  and  skill ;  but  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  abandon 
the  place,  whereupon  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  declared  for 
Alexander. 

Memnon  now  advised  Darius  to  carry  the  war  into  Mace- 
donia ;  which  proposal  being  approved  of,  he  himself  was  ap- 
pointed to  put  it  in  execution.  Having  equipped  a  fleet  of 
300  sail,  and  put  on  board  a  great  number  of  land-forces,  he 
reduced  several  of  the  islands,  and  by  his  vigorous  conduct 
raised  so  great  expectation,  that  the  Spartans  and  several 
other  states  engaged,  upon  his  arrival  in  Greece,  to  join  him. 
But  Memnon  being  soon  after  cut  off  by  disease  before 
Mitylene,  which  he  was  obliged  to  besiege,  this  enterprise 
was  dropt.  Darius  having  no  other  general  fit  to  be  intinisted 
with  the  charge  of  prosecuting  it,  he  therefore  now  directed 
his  whole  attention  to  provide  for  internal  defence  :  but  all 
his  plans  were  ill  concerted  and  worse  executed ;  hence  his 
reign  was  soon  brought  to  a  fatal  period,  and  with  it  ter- 
minated the  Persian  monarchy,  b.  c.  330,  after  it  had  lasted 
two  hundred  and  six  years,  under  thirteen  kings,  Cyrus^ 
Camhyses,  iSmerdis,  Darius  Hystaspis,  Xerxes  I.,  Arta- 
xerxes  Longimanus,  Xerxes  II.,  Sogdianus,  Darius  Nothus, 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  Arses,  Darius 
Codomannus. 

The  Persian  empire  had  long  been  on  the  decline.  The 
tyranny  of  its  government,  the  depravity  of  its  princes,  the 
oppression  of  the  safrapce,  the  slavery  of  the  people,  the  want 
of  union  among  the  different  parts  of  the  empire,  these  and 
other  circumstances  served  to  precipitate  its  fall. 


Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Persians. 

The  crown  of  Persia  was  partly  hereditary,  and  partly  de- 
pended on  the  will  of  the  reigning  prince.  The  power  of  the 
sovereign,  as  almost  universally  in  the  east,  was  very  absolute. 
Those   who  approached  him  prostrated   themselves  on  the 
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ground,  and  adored  him  as  a  divinity,*   Curt.  iii.  12.  1/.  vi. 
6.  3.  viii.5.  11. 

The  Persians  were  carefully  trained  to  be  soldiers.  The 
three  great  lessons  the  youth  were  taught,  from  five  to  twenty 
years  of  age,  were,  to  ride,  to  shoot  the  arrow,  and  to  speak 
truth,  Herodot.  i.  136.  In  time  of  war,  every  one,  if  required, 
was  obliged  to  attend  the  king  in  his  expeditions,  unless 
disabled  by  age  or  infirmity,  under  pain  of  death. f 

When  the  Persians  went  to  Mar,  they  carried  with  them 
their  wives  and  children,  as  an  incentive  to  courage.  Curt.  iii. 
8.  12.  The  method  of  mustering  the  troops,  and  the  order  of 
their  march,  are  described,  Herodot.  vii.  60.  &c. 

Before  the  Persians  declared  war  on  any  nation,  they  sent 
ambassadors  to  demand  of  them  earth  and  water  as  a  token  of 
submission, :J:  Ih.  v.  IJ.  vi.48.  vii.  133. 

The 

*  This  Conon  refused  to  do,  Justin,  vi.  2.  from  an  apprehension  tliat  it  would  he 
offensive  to  his  countrymen,  Xep.  ix.  3.  So  the  Lacedaemonians,  Spertliies  and  Bulis, 
Herodot.  vii.  136.;  and  Timat^ura.i  is  said  to  have  been  punished  capitally  by  the 
Athenians  for  submitting  to  it.  Vat.  Max.  vi.  3.  crt.  2.  Ismenias  the  Theban 
artfully  evaded  it,  ^^lian.  i.  21.  Cyrus  the  younger  is  said  to  have  put  two  persons 
to  death,  for  not  covering  their  hands  with  their  sleeves  in  his  presence,  Xettophon. 
The  usual  title  of  address  to  the  king  was  Master  or  Lord  (J&taizim^s ,  domhiits.) 
He  was  called  the  Great  King,  or  King  of  Kings.  How  great  veneration  was  j)aid 
to  the  Persian  monarch,  we  may  judge  trom  tiiis:  wlien  Xerxes,  in  crossing  from 
Europe  to  Asia,  after  his  retreat  from  Greece,  was  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  the 
pilot  declaring  that  all  must  perisli  unless  the  vessel  was  lightened  of  some  of  the 
passengers,  several  of  tiie  Persians,  at  the  king's  desire,  after  having  adored  him, 
leapt  into  the  sea.  Xerxes  upon  landing  presented  the  pilot  witii  a  golden  crown  for 
his  preservation,  but  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded  for  having  caused  tiie  death  of  so 
many  Persians.  The  truth  of  this  however  is  doubted  by  Herodotus,  viii.  118.  The 
punishment  inflicted  on  those  guilty  of  treason,  is  too  shocking  to  be  described, 
Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  /4rta.rer.rfS. 

t  When  Darius  was  about  to  set  out  against  the  Scythians,  (Ebazus,  a  Persian 
nobleman,  who  had  his  three  sons  in  the  army,  requested  that  one  of  them  might  be 
left  to  comfort  him  in  his  old  age  :  Darius  said  he  would  leave  them  all,  and  imme- 
diately ordered  them  to  be  slain,  Herodot.  iv.  84.  Thus  also  Xerxes  behaved  to 
another  nobleman,  {see p.  245,)  Herodot.  vii.  27.  and  39. 

Tiie  arms  of  the  Persians  were  a  thick  tiara  at  headpiece;  a  coat  of  mail,  a 
covering  for  the  thighs  and  legs,  a  target,  (gora.)  below  it  aquiver  hung  ;  a  large  bow 
and  arrows  of  reed,  a  short  sw-ord  or  scimitar,  (aciniices.)  hanging  from  a  belt  on  the 
right  thigh,  Herodot.  viii.  61.  The  horses  also,  in  different  parts  of  their  body, 
were  covered  with  brass  {equi  cataphracti.)  The  Persians  chiefly  excelled  in  fight- 
ing on  horseback  ;  they  also  fought  from  chariots.  Cvrusis  said  to  have  introduced 
the  use  of  chariots  armed  with  scythes,  Xenophon.  Cyr opted.  \\\\.fin.  But  Diodorus 
Siculus  mentions  10,000  of  these  long  before  in  the  army  of  Mnus,  ii.  5.  The 
Persians  had  a  curious  method  of  communicating  intelligence,  particularly  in  time 
of  war,  by  means  of  torches  on  watchtowers,  which  Polybius  describes,  x.  39.  6cc. 

t  The  Scythians  sent  in  return  to  Darius,  a  bird,  a  mouse,  a  frog,  and  five  arrow^s ; 
intimating,  that  unless  the  Persians  could  fly  through  the  air  like  birds,  go  under 
the  ground  like  mice,  or  plunge  into  the  fens  like  frogs,  they  must  perish  by  those 
arrows,  Herodot.  iv.  132.  The  ambassadors  sent  by  Darius  to  Athens  and' Sparta 
to  demand  submission,  were  in  the  one  place  thrown  into  a  deep  ditch,  and  in  the 
Other  into  a  well,  that  there  they  might  find  earth  and  water ;   on  which  account 
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The  Persians  erected  neither  statues,  nor  temples,  nor  altars 
to  their  deities;  considering  it  as  absurd  to  confine  within 
walls  that  being  whose  temple  is  the  xmiverse.  Accordingly 
they  called  the  whole  expanse  of  heaven  Jupiter,  Herodot.  i. 
131.  For  this  reason,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Magi,  or 
priests,  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  burnt  the  temples  of  the 
Greeks,*  Cic.  legg.  ii.  10;   see  p.  490. 

They  worshipped  chiefly  the  sun  under  the  name  of  Mithras, 
as  an  emblem  of  the  deity,  f 

BABYLON, 

Xerxes  sent  no  ambassador  before  he  made  war  on  them,  /i.  vii.  133.  The  Lace- 
dsEmonians  being  afterwards  alarmed  by  unfavourable  omens,  and  imagining  it  was 
for  this  crime,  sent  two  men,  Sptrthies  and  Bulls,  who  undertook  to  go  voluntarily 
to  Susa,  to  atone  for  it  by  their  death  ;  but  Xerxes  generously  declined  exacting  it, 
and  dismissed  them  in  safety,  Ih.  136. 

*  The  chief  doctrine  of  the  Magi  was,  that  tliere  are  two  principles  or  supreme 
divinities  at  continual  variance  with  each  other;  the  one  the  cause  of  all  good,  and 
the  other  the  cause  of  all  evil.  The  former  was  represented  by  light,  and  called 
Yazdan  or  Oniiitsd,  by  the  Greeks  Or  am  asdf.s  ;  the  latter  was  represented  by  dark- 
ness, and  called  Ahruman,  by  the  Greeks  Arimnnius.  The  author  of  this  doctrine  is 
said  to  have  been  ZOROASTER,  v.  -stres,  Plin.  xxx.  1. ;  Diogen.  Lacrt.  proaem.2.  ; 
Justin,  i.  1.  But  others  say  that  Zoroaster  only  reformed  the  magian  system,  in 
the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  taught  that  there  was  a  principle  superior  to  the 
other  two,  one  supreme  Being,  who  created  both  light  and  darkness,  Hi/de  de  rrlig. 
vet.  Pers.  The  time  however  when  this  philosopher  flourished  is  uncertain,  Plin. 
and  Laert.  Hid.  Pliny  says  that  Zoroaster  was  the  only  person  that  smiled  the  first 
day  he  was  born,  vii.  1(5. 

-f-  Herodotus  says  that  they  called  Venus  Metra ;  and  that  they  also  worshipped 
the  moon  and  the  earth,  fire,  water,  and  the  winds.  They  prayed  not  only  for  them- 
selves but  also  for  the  wiiole  Persian  nation,  and  particularly  for  the  king.  Without 
a  priest  no  legal  sacrifice  could  be  performed  ;  and  after  tarrying  a  little,  he  carried 
oft'  the  flesh,  and  used  it  for  what  purpose  he  pleased,  Ih.  132. 

The  Persians  observed  their  birthday  with  particular  solemnity.  No  one  was 
allowed  to  vomit  or  make  water  publicly.  What  it  was  indecent  to  do,  it  was  unlaw- 
ful to  mention.  The  basest  crime  was  to  tell  a  lie,  and  next  to  that  to  contract  debt, 
because  this  usually  leads  to  falseiiood.  There  was  also  an  action  for  ingratitude. 
They  consulted  about  matters  of  the  greatest  importance  over  their  cups,  and  deter- 
mined them  next  day  when  sober,  lb.  133.  as  the  Germans,  seep.AZl.  When 
equals  met  they  kissed  one  another :  if  one  of  them  was  a  little  inferior,  they  kissed 
one  another  on  the  cheek  ;  if  greatly  inferior,  he  fell  down  and  worshipped  the  other. 
Neighbourhood  was  considered  as  a  strong  bond  of  connection.  They  were  however 
fond  of  foreign  customs,  and  borrovved  luxuries  from  all  quarters.  Xerxes  even 
proposed  a  reward  for  tiie  person  who  should  invent  a  new  pleasure,  Cic.  Tusc.y.l. ; 
Val.  Ma.v.  ix.  1.  3. 

Next  to  bravery  in  war,  having  a  numerous  o^spring  was  most  highly  esteemed, 
and  to  such  the  king  annually  sent  presents,  Herodot.  i.  136.  No  one  was  punished 
for  the  first  fault,  or  sufl^ered  capitally  for  one  crime.  The  ancient  Babylonians  did 
not  use  physicians ;  but  the  sick  were  carried  into  the  yb/i/wi  or  public  place,  and 
such  as  passed  were  obliged  to  stop  and  declare  if  they,  or  any  of  their  acquaintances, 
had  ever  been  affected  with  the  same  disease,  and  what  had  given  them  relief, 
Hcrodof.i.  197.  The  bodiesofthedead.afierbeingbedaubed  with  wax,  were  interred. 
Those  of  tiie  3fagi  were  not  buried  till  they  had  first  been  exposed  to  be  torn  by 
wild  beasts,  lb.  140. ;  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  45.  The  Ilyrcanians  are  said  to  have  publicly 
maintained  dogs  for  that  purpose,  lb. 

It  was  anciently  the  custom  at  Babylon,  on  a  certain  day,  to  assemble  such  virgin* 
as  wer^  marriageable,  and  dispose  of  them  in  marriage  for  money ;  first  the  most 

beautiful 
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BABYLON,  long  the  most  celebrated  city  in  the  world, 
Plm.  vii.  26.  is  said  to  have  been  bailtby  Semiramis,  Diodor. 
ii.  7-  Strab.  xvi.  pj'inc.  Herodotus  ascribes  to  her  only  the 
construction  of  a  mound  for  confining  the  Euphrates,  i.  184. 
Eusebius  makes  it  to  have  been  founded  by  Nimrod,  increased 
by  Belus,  and  adorned  chiefly  bv  Nebuchadnezzar,*  Frcepar. 
ix.  41. 

The  walls  were  built  of  large  bricks  cemented  with  bitu- 
men, a  pitchy  substance,  which  issues  out  of  the  earth  in 
that  country,  Strah.  xvi.  ^;.  743.  and,  as  Herodotus  informs 
us,  was  found  in  great  quantities  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river 
called  Is,  which  runs  into  the  Euphrates,  The  walls  were 
surrounded  with  a  broad  deep  ditch,  out  of  \vhich  the  earth 
had  been  taken  for  making  the  bricks,  Herodot.  i.  17^.  This 
ditch  was  filled  with  water.  The  towers  on  the  walls  were 
only  250,  several  places  being  surrounded  by  marshes,  and 
therefore,  sufficiently  secure  M'ithout  towers,  Diodor.  ih. 
There  were  a  hundred  gates,  twenty-five  on  each  side,  all  of 
solid  brass,  Herodot.  ih. ;  Isaiah,  xlv.  2.  from  which  straight 
streets  ran  intersecting  one  another  through  the  whole  city, 
and  dividing  it  into  a  certain  number  of  distinct  squares.  Round 
these  squares,  towards  the  streets,  stood  the  houses,  not  con- 
tiguous, but  separated  by  certain  intervals,  all  built  three  or 
four  stories  high.  The  space  in  the  middle  of  each  square 
was  void  of  houses,  and  laid  out  in  gardens,  or  employed  for 

beautiful  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  then  those  who  were  less  comely.  The  money 
thus  collected  was  given  to  tiiose  who  married  the  ill-favoured  ;  and  each  of  these 
virgins  was  given  to  the  man  who  agreed  to  take  lier  with  the  smallest  sum.  Thus 
the  rich  had  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  fancy,  and  the  more  ordinary  looking 
procured  husbands ;  which  excellent  custom,  Herodotus  says,  did  not  exist  in  his  time, 
Herodot.  i.  196.  Every  married  woman  was  obliged  once  in  her  life  to  prostitute 
herself  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  called  by  the  Assyrians  MtjUtta,  to  a  stranger,  for 
whatever  sum  of  money  the  stranger  agreed  to  give,  which  was  consecrated  to  the 
goddess,  Jb.  199.  The  same  custom  is  said  to  have  prevailed  in  Cwrus,  Slrab, 
xvi.  745. 

*  The  circumference  of  the  walls,  according  to  Diodorus,  was  360  stadia  or  365, 
to  answer  to  the  days  of  the  year ;  tlie  breadth  was  sutKcicnt  to  let  six  chariots  go 
abreast;  the  height  he  does  not  specify,  but  only  says,  it  was  incredibly  great,  ii.  7. 
He  however  remarks,  that  some  made  the  heigi.t  only  50  cubits,  and  the  breadth  a 
little  more  than  sufficient  to  let  two  carriages  pass  one  another.  Herodotus  says,  that 
the  form  of  the  city  was  a  square,  the  extent  of  each  side  120  stadia,  or  15  miles,  and 
the  circumference  of  the  whole,  480  stadia,  or  60  miles  ;  the  height  200  royal  cubits, 
and  the  thickness  .50  cubits,  i.  178.  Pliny  follows  Herodotus,  but  makes  the  height 
200  feet,  and  the  breadth  50  feet,  instead  of  cubits ;  he  adds,  that  each  foot  was  thiee 
nches  more  than  the  Roman  foot,  vi.  26.  as  Herodotus  observes,  that  a  royal  cubit 
was  three  inches  more  than  an  ordinary  one ;  so  that  the  cubit  of  Herodotus  and  the 
foot  of  Pliny  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  supposed  to  be  equivalent.  Strabo 
makes  the  circumference  385  stadia,  the  thickness  of  the  walls  32  feet;  the  height 
between  the  towers  50  cubits,  of  the  towers  themselves,  60  cubits  ;  and  the  way  on 
the  top  of  the  walls  wide  enough  to  let  two  carriages  pass  one  another  with  ease,  xvi. 
738.    Curtius  nearly  agrees  with  Strabo,  v.  4.  s,  i.  25. 

other 
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other  purposes.  Curt.  v.  4.  5.  1.  26.  The  houses  were  not 
built  close  to  the  walls,  but  at  the  distance  of  two  plethra, 
Diodor.  ii.  1  .fin.  about  two  hundred  feet. 

The  river  Euphrates  flowed  through  the  middle  of  the  city, 
from  north  to  south  ;  over  which  there  was  a  bridge,  five  sta- 
dia long  and  thirty  feet  broad,*  Diodor.  ib.  There  were  two 
palaces,  one  at  each  end  of  the  bridge,  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  whole  city,  Diodor.  ibid.  That  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  was  called  the  old  Palace,  thirty  stadia  or  three  miles 
and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  compass  ;  and  that  on  the  west, 
the  neiv  Palace,  sixty  stadia  or  seven  miles  and  a  half  in  com- 
pass. These  two  palaces  communicated  with  one  another  by 
a  vault  built  under  the  channel  of  the  river. f 

Adjoining 

*  But  the  liver  here  (according  to  Strabo,  xvi.  738.)  was  only  one  stadium  or 
furlong  broad  ;   consequently  the  bridge  could  hardly  be  so  much  longer. 

■f  Before  the  bridge  and  this  vault  could  be  built,  it  was  necessary  to  divert  the 
course  of  the  river,  and  leave  its  channel  dry.  For  this  purpose  a  vast  lake  was  dug 
above  Babylon  west  from  the  river,  of  a  square  form,  300  stadia  or  37§  miles  every 
way,  and  35  feet  deep,  Diodor.  ii.  9.  Herodotus  makes  its  circumference  only  420 
stadia,  or  52^  miles,  i.  18.5.  Into  this  lake  the  waters  of  the  river  were  made  to  flow 
by  an  artificial  canal,  till  the  bridge  and  other  works  were  finished  ;  which,  Diodorus 
informs  us,  was  effected  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  IIj.  Then  the  river  was  again  per- 
mitted to  flow  in  its  usual  channel.  The  lake  however  was  still  preserved,  not  only  to 
prevent  the  city  and  adjoining  country  from  being  overflowed  by  the  annual  inundations 
of  the  river,  but  also  to  serve  as  a  great  reservoir  for  containing  water  through  the 
whole  year,  which  being  let  out  by  sluices,  was  conveyed  through  small  canals  over  the 
circumjacent  lands  to  a  great  extent :  hence  their  amazing  fertility,  which  is  celebrated 
by  many  authors.  They  generally  produced  at  least  a  hundred  fold,  sometimes 
three  hundred  fold,  Herodot.  i.  193.  A  branch  of  the  Euphrates  joined  the  Tigris, 
where  Nineveh  stood,  Jb.  and  afterwards  Seleucia,  Plin.  v.  24.  It  separated  from  the 
main  stream  at  a  place  called  Zeugma,  Ib.  As  the  Tigris  ran  in  lower  ground  than 
the  Euphrates,  there  were  several  canals  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  Arrian.  vii. 
and  from  each  of  tliese,  numerous  smaller  canals  were  cut,  Polyb.  ix.  35.  In  this 
manner  tlie  corn  fields  were  watered,  for  it  rains  very  little  in  Assyria,  Herodot.  ibid. 
To  secure  the  country  round  Babylon  yet  more  from  the  danger  of  inundations,  there 
were  great  banks  raised  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  Herodot.  x.  185.  Within  the  city, 
on  each  side  of  the  river,  was  a  quay  and  an  high  wall  built  of  brick  and  bitumen, 
of  the  same  thickness  with  the  walls  of  the  city.  In  these  two  opposite  walls,  at  the 
end  of  every  street,  were  gates  of  brass,  and  from  them  descents,  by  steps,  down  to  the 
river.  These  gates  were  open  in  tlie  daytime  and  shut  at  night,  Herodot,  i.  180. 
185.  and  166. 

In  the  centre  of  the  city,  near  the  old  palace,  stood  the  temple  of  Belus,  of  a  square 
form,  two  furlongs  every  way.  In  the  middle  of  the  temple  was  a  solid  tower  built 
of  brick  and  bitumen,  (supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  same  with  that  of  Babel, 
mentioned.  Gen.  xi.  4.  and  9.)  a  furlong  in  length  and  breadth  at  the  foundation;  also 
a  furlong  or  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  height,  .S/rffS.  xvi.  738.  It  consisted  of  eight 
square  towers,  one  above  another,  gradually  decreasing  in  breadth,  which,  with  the 
winding  of  the  stairs  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  on  the  outside,  gave  it  the  resem- 
blance of  a  square  pyramid,  as  Strabo  calls  it,  Ibid.  On  the  top  of  this  tower  was  an 
apartment,  properly  fitted  up,  for  making  astronomical  observations.  Here  also  were 
three  statues  of  solid  gold,  one  of  them,  namely,  that  of  Jupiter  or  Belus,  forty  feet 
high,  and  weighing  one  thousand  Babylonic  talents,  Z)/or/or.  ii.  9.  computed  to  have 
been  worth  three  millions  of  our  money.  Herodotus  represents  this  statue  of 
Jupiter  as  not  quite  so  large,  i.  183.  The  whole  value  of  the  statues  and  derora- 
tions  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus  is  estimated  at  above  twenty-one  millions 

sterling. 
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Adjoining  to  the  new  palace  or  the  citadel,  Diodor.  ii.  10.  were 
the  famous  hanging  gardens,  according  to  Pliny,  xLx.  4.  s.  19. 
the  work  of  Semiramis  or  Cyrus  :  according  to  Curtius,  v.  5. 
A-.  V.  1.  35.  and  Diodorus  S'iculus,  Ih.  the  work  of  a  SjTian 
king,  who  reigned  at  Babylon,  to  gratify  his  wife,  who  being  a 
Persian  by  birth,  regretted  the  want  of  those  woods  and  groves 
to  which  she  had  been  accustomed.* 

So  great  was  the  op\dence  of  the  country  around  Babylon, 
that  it  furnished  one  third  of  the  contribution  imposed  on  the 
whole  empire  for  the  maintenance  of  the  king  and  his  army, 
Herodot.  i.  192.  After  Cyrus  overturned  the  Assyrian  empire, 
7Z>.  191.  Babylon  sunk  in  its  importance,  as  the  Persian  kings 
usually  resided  at  Susa,  Persepolis,  or  Ecbatana.  When  Da- 
rius reduced  Babylon  by  the  contrivance  of  Zopyrus,  he  demo- 
lished its  walls  and  gates,  Ih.  iii.  159.  Alexander  the  Great 
proposed  to  restore  it  to  its  former  greatness,  by  making  it  the 
seat  of  his  empire.  After  his  death  it  was  neglected  by  the 
Macedonians  ;  especially  after  Seleucus  Nicator  built  Seleucia 
on  the  Tigris,  at  the  distance  only  of  three  hundred  stadia  or 
thirty- seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Babylon,  Pliny  says  ninety 
miles,  vi.26.  where  he  and  his  successors  fixed  their  residence : 
so  that  Strabo  says  in  his  time  Babylon  was  in  a  great  measure 

sterling.  Xerxes,  upon  his  return  from  his  Grecian  expedition,  is  said  to  have 
plundered  and  demolished  this  temple,  5/rai.  i6iV/. .-  Herodot.  u\%Z.;  but  ^r,lian 
gives]  a  different  account  of  this  matter,  xiii.  3.  Alexander  attempted  to  repair  it, 
but  was  prevented  by  death,  Strab.  ib.  Pliny  says  that  the  temple  of  Belus  was 
standing  in  his  time,  vi.  26.  *.  30. 

*  This  king  of  Syria  or  Assyria,  we  are  told  by  Josephus,  on  the  authority  of 
Berosus,  Ant.  Jud.  x.  ii.  and  contra  Apion,  i.  19.  p.  1044.  was  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
reared  this  structure  to  please  his  wife,  who  came  from  Media.  The  same  account, 
he  says,  is  confirmed  by  Megasthfines  and  Philostratus. 

These  gardens  are  said  to  have  contained  a  square,  extending  four  plethraor  four 
hundred  feet  on  each  side.  Strabo  says  four  -irXfvpa,  or  jngera,  xvi.738.  They 
consisted  of  terraces  rising  one  above  another,  like  the  seats  of  a  theatre,  and  carried 
up  to  the  height  of  the  walls  of  the  city  ;  the  ascent  from  terrace  to  terrace  being  by 
steps  ten  feet  wide.  The  terraces  were  supported  on  arches,  strengthened  by  walls 
twenty-two  feet  thick.  The  arch  which  supported  the  highest  terrace  was  fifty  cubits 
high.  This  terrace  lay  next  to  the  Euphrates,  and  had  in  it  a  reservoir,  to  which 
water  was  raised  from  the  river  by  means  of  an  engine,  and  whence  the  gardens  in 
the  lower  terraces  were  supplied.  Over  the  arches  which  supported  each  terrace  was 
first  laid  a  flooring  of  large  stones,  sixteen  feet  long  and  four  feet  broad  ;  above  this 
a  layer  of  reeds  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  bitumen  ;  above  this  a  double  row  of 
bricks  cemented  with  plaster,;  (gypso ;)  and  overall  these  were  thick  sheets  of  lead, 
to  prevent  the  moisture  from  sinking  through.  Above  these  was  laid  a  sufficient 
depth  of  earth  for  the  tallest  trees  to  take  root  in.  This  ground,  being  levelled,  was 
planted  with  all  sorts  of  trees;  so  that  these  terraces  rising  gradually  above  one 
another  towards  the  river,  had  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a  woody  mountain, 
intermixed  with  the  most  beautiful  flowers  and  plants  of  all  kinds.  In  the  spaces 
between  the  arches  were  various  magnificent  apartments,  commanding  an  extensive 
prospect,  Diodor,  and  Curt.  ibid.  The  description  of  Strabo  is  somewhat  different, 
xvi.  733. 

deserted 
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deserted,iZ»u/.  His  contemporary,  Diodorus  Siculus,  says,  that 
only  a  small  portion  of  it  was  then  inhabited,  and  that  most 
places  within  the  walls  were  cultivated  with  the  plough,  ii.  9. 
To  the  same  purpose,  Pliny,  vi.  26.  and  Pausanias,  viii.  33. 
Scarcely  any  vestiges  of  Babylon  now  remain ;  so  that  the  pre- 
dictions concerning  it  recorded  in  scripture  have  literally  been 
fulfilled^  Isai.  xiii.  19.  &c.  xiv.  22.  &c. 

Modern  Divisions  of  Asia, 

ASIA  may  be  divided  into  six  parts :  Turkey,*  Arabia, 
Persia,  India,  China,  and  Tartary. 

I.  TURKEY 

*  The  government  of  Turkey  is  nothing  but  a  pure  military  despotism.  Tlie 
sovereign  is  called  the  SULTAN,  the  Grand  Seignior,  the  Grand  Turk,  the  Emperor 
of  the  Turlis  ;  his  prime  minister,  the  Grand  Vizier ;  his  chief  secretary,  Reis 
Effendi;  the  principal  judge,  Cadi-el-askar,  or  Cadi  Leakier,  i.  e.  the  Judge  of  the 
army,  who  appoints  the  inferior  Cadis  or  Judges ;  the  chief  priest  is  called  Mufti ; 
the  governors  of  provinces,  Pachas  or  Bashaws,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Vizier  ; 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  army.  Captain  Pacha,  of  the  fleet,  Captain  Bassa. 
The  council  whose  advice  the  sultan  usually  follows  in  the  administration  of  affairs, 
is  called  the  Divan. 

The  sultan  succeeds  partly  by  inheritance,  and  partly  by  the  nomination  of  his 
predecessor.  He  rules  with  the  same  absolute  command  as  the  general  of  an  army, 
and  delegates  his  whole  pov.'cr  to  the  various  officers  whom  he  employs;  first  to  the 
vizier,  the  vizier  to  the  pacha,  and  he  to  his  subdelegates,  under  the  names  of 
Matsallan,  Kaiem-Makam,  Aga,  Delihashe,  ike.  The  sultan  considers  all  his 
subjects  as  slaves,  whose  lives  and  properties  are  at  his  disposal.  There  is  no 
diversity  of  rank,  but  what  is  derived  from  being  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
sultan.  The  only  checks  to  despotism  in  Turkey  arise  from  its  own  chief  supports, 
the  force  of  superstition  and  the  terror  of  the  army. 

The  provinces  are  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  districts,  each  governed  by  a 
Pacha  or  viceroy,  who  is  invested  witii  unlimited  power.  Thus  Syria  is  divided  into 
five  governments  or  P«f'/tfl/ic.?,  usually  called  from  the  city  where  the  Pacha  resides, 
the  Pachalic  of  Aleppo,  of  Tripoli,  o(  Saide,  (anciently -Sir/ow,)  lately  removed  to 
Acre,  (anciently  Aco  or  Ptolemais,)  of  Damascus,  and  of  Gaza,  commonly  called 
the  Pachalic  of  Palestine.  This  division  was  first  made  by  SELIM  I.,  who  took 
Syria  from  the  Mamlouks;  but  the  limits  of  these  Pachalics  have  often  varied, 
though  their  general  extent  has  always  been  tlie  same. 

ALEPPO  is  situate  in  the  middle  of  an  immense  plain,  which  extends  from  the 
Orontes  to  the  Euplnates;  supposed  to  contain  200,000  inhabitants,  but  some  make 

the  number  only  one  half. ANTIOCH  is  now  in  a  very  ruinous  state,  consisting 

only  of  mud-walled  houses,  covered  with  straw.  It  now  stands  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Orontes,  about  six  leagues,  or  eighteen  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  formerly 
stood  on  the  north  bank.  This  river  is  here  about  forty  paces  broad,  and  at  Aleppo 
but  a  small  stream. 

TRIPOLI  is  situate  on  the  river  Kadisha,  about  a  mile  from  its  mouth  at  the  foot 

of  mount  Lebanon. lAmong  tlie  mountains  of  Lebanon  live  a  brave  people  called 

die  Druses  ;  adjoining  to  them  the  Alaronites,  who  are  Christians  in  the  communion 
of  the  church  of  Kome  ;  and  north  of  these  the  Ansarians,  whose  religion  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Druses,  a  mixture  of  Paganism  and  Mahometanism.  Tiiese  states  pay 
an  annual  tribute  to  the  Turks,  but  enjoy  their  own  laws,  not  being  subject  to  the 
Turkish  pachas.  They  are  ruled  by  their  own  Sheiks  or  Emirs,  i.  e.  noblemen  or 
descendants  from  princes,  who  possess  a  limited  authority,  similar  to  that  of  chiefs 

in 
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I.  TURKEY  in  ASIA  is  about  1000  miles  long,  and  800 
broad ;  between  2a°  and  45°  north  lat.  and  27°  and  46°  east 
long,  and  contains  the  following  countries. 

1.  Natolia, 

in  the  patriarchal  ages.  Every  one  lives  in  perfect  security  of  his  life  and  property. 
The  men  cultivate  their  lands  and  vineyards,  and  the  women  perform  all  domestic 
offices.  In  cases  of  great  importance,  as  concerning  peace  or  war,  the  Emir  or  sove- 
reign must  convoke  a  general  assembly,  and  lay  before  it  tlie  state  of  his  afl'airs. 
Here  every  sheik,  and  every  person  who  has  any  reputation  for  courage  and  under- 
standing, is  entitled  to  give  his  suffrage  ;  so  that  this  government  may  be  considered 
as  a  well-proportioned  mixture  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy.  The 
Turks  have  made  repeated  attempts  to  reduce  these  states  to  absolute  subjection, 
but  without  success.  Their  courage  and  mountains  have  hitherto  protected  them. 
The  Druses  are  remarkable  for  their  hospitality.  When  they  have  once  admitted  a 
person  to  their  house,  and  set  before  him  bread  and  sa/t,  nothing  can  make  them 
violate  this  sacred  pledge  of  friendship. 

SAIDE  (anciently  ,S'irfo«)  extends  along  the  seashore  about  600  paces,  in  breadth 
]  50.  It  is  a  considerable  trading  town,  being  the  chief  emporium  of  Damascus,  and 
liie  interior  country.  It  has  on  the  south  side  a  small  fort  on  an  eminence,  and  on 
the  north-west  a  castle,  built  in  the  sea,  eighty  paces  from  the  main  land,  to  which 
it  is  joined  by  arches.     The  inhabitants  amount  to  5000,  whose  chief  employment  is 

the  manufacture  of  cotton. Six  leagues,  or  eighteen  miles  to  the  south  of  Saide, 

(two  hundred  stadia,  Strab.  xvi.  757.)  is  the  village  SOUR,  (anciently  TYRE,) 
containing  only  fifty  or  sixty  poor  families  which  live  on  the  produce  of  their  little 
grounds,  and  a  trifling  fishery;  situate  on  a  peninsula,  wliich  projects  from  the  shore 
into  the  sea,  in  the  form  of  a  mallet  witii  an  oval  head.  This  head  is  a  solid  rock, 
covered  witjj  a  brown  cultivable  earth,  which  forms  a  small  plain  of  about  800 
paces  long,  by  400  broad.  The  istlimus,  which  joins  this  plain  to  the  continent,  is 
of  pure  sea  sand.  This  difference  of  soil  renders  the  ancient  insular  state  of  the  plain, 
before  Alexander  joined  it  to  the  shore  by  a  mole,  very  visible.  (See  Strab.  xvi. 
756. ;  Plin.  v.  19.  s.  17. ;  Diodur.  xvii.  40.— 48. ;  Curt.  iv.  2.)  The  sea,  by  covering 
this  mole  with  sand,  has  enlarged  it  witii  successive  accumulations,  and  formed  the 
present  isthmus.  From  Tyre  to  Sidon  the  ground  is  very  level.  About  four 
hundred  stadia,  Strab.  xvi.  756.  or  fifty  miles  north  of  Saide,  near  the  foot  of  mount 
Lebanon,  is  Baikout,  (anciently  Berytus,  'Btjovtos,)  the  emporium  of  tiie  Druses  and 
Maronites,  where  they  export  their  cottons  and  silks,  chiefly  to  Cairo  ;  whence  they 
receive  in  return  rice,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  specie.     This  commerce  maintains  near 

6000  persons. Nine  leagues,  or  twenty-seven  miles  to  the  south  of  Sour,  is  the 

city  of  ACRE,  (anciently  Ace,  Aco,  v,  Acco  :  called  afterwards  Ptolemais,  Strab. 
xvi.  758. ;  Plin.  v.  19. ;  Diodor.  xix.  93.)  at  the  foot  of  the  nortii  extremity  of  mount 
CAR]MEL.  which  is  a  flattened  cone  and  very  rocky,  about  2000  feet  high,  in 
the  country  of  ancient  Galilee.  Acre  was  a  place  of  note  in  the  time  of  the 
crusaders ;  but  after  their  expulsion,  it  remained  almost  deserted,  till  the  year  1750, 
when  it  was  fortified  by  DAHER,  an  Arabian  sheik ;  who  having  obtained  possession 
of  part  of  this  country,  revolted  from  the  Porte,  and  maintained  his  independence 
till  1775,  when  he  was  slain  by  the  treachery  of  his  chief  confident.  Acre  has  since 
been  the  seat  of  the  pacha  of  this  district,  and  has  become  one  of  the  principal 
towns  on  the  coast.  It  was  effectually  defended  against  the  attacks  of  Buonaparte, 
by  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  in  1799.  About  eighteen  miles  east  from  Acre,  is  the  village 
Nafra,  anciently  Nazareth;  and  six  miles  south-east  of  it,  mount  TABOR, 
near  3000  feet  high,  from  which  is  one  of  the  finest  views  in  Syria  ;  to  the  south,  a 
series  of  vallies  and  mountains,  extending  as  far  as  .Jerusalem  ;  to  the  east,  the  valley 
of  Jordan  and  lake  Tabaria,  anciently  Tiberias,  which  seems  as  if  enclosed  in  the 
crater  of  a  volcano  ;  and  to  the  north,  the  fertile  plains  of  Galilee. 

DAMASCUS  is  situate  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  plain,  watered  with  numerous 
rivulets  from  the  surrounding  mountains,  about  four  or  five  miles  in  circumference, 
containing  about  80,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  15,000  are  Christians.  It  is  the 
rendezvous  for  all  the  pilgrims  from  the  north  of  Asia,  in  their  way  to  the  CUaba. 

The 
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Chief  Towns. 

1.  Natolia,  Smyrna,  Trebizond. 

2.  Georgia,  Teflis. 

3.  TuBcoMANiA,  Erzerum. 

4.  Sykia,  Aleppo,  Antioch,  Tripoli, 

l)amascus,  Jerusalem. 

5.  DiARBEC,  Diarbec,  Mousul. 

6.  CuiiDisTAx,  Nineveh,  Betlis. 

7.  EvRACA,  or  Iraca  Arabic,  Bassora,  Bagdat. 

II.  ARABIA, 

The  CAABA  is  a  square  building  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  which  Mahomet  enjoined 
all  his  followers  to  visit  once  in  their  lifetime;  and  to  preserve  continually  on  their 
minds  a  sense  of  their  obligation  to  perform  this  duty,  he  directed,  that  in  all  the 
multiplied  acts  of  devotion  which  his  religion  prescribes,  true  believers  should  always 
turn  their  faces  towards  that  holy  place.  According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Arabs, 
it  is  the  first  spot  on  earth  which  was  consecrated  to  tiie  worship  of  the  deity.  The 
number  of  pilgrims  who  assemble  at  Damascus  every  year,  amounts  from  thirty  to 
fifty  thousand,  which  forms  a  large  caravan.  So  many  camels  are  employed,  that 
ten  thousand  of  them  are  said  to  perish  annually.  By  means  of  this  caravan  Damas- 
cus has  become  the  centre  of  a  very  extensive  commerce,  views  of  profit  usually 
minglmg  with  those  of  religion.  Among  its  exports,  dried  fruits  constitute  an 
important  article.  These  were  famous  also  in  ancient  times  ;  hence  Damascena, 
sc.  prima,  were  cultivated  in  Italy,  Pliu.  xv.  13.  s.  12.      A  rich  kind  of  silks,  from 

having  been  first  fabricated  in  this  city,  are  called  Damasks. The  splendid  ruins 

of  Palmyra,  or  Tadmor  in  the  desert,  the  celebrated  emporium  for  Indian  commo- 
dities in  ancient  times,  said  to  have  been  built  or  fortified  by  Solomon,  Josephus, 
viii.  6.  were  unknown  in  Europe,  from  tiie  time  of  its  destruction  by  Aurelian,  in 
273,  till  the  end  of  last  century,  when  some  English  merchants  of  Aleppo  visited 
them  in  1691.  Amid  these  magnificent  monuments  of  a  powerful  and  polished 
people  are  now  about  thirty  mud-walled  huts,  possessed  by  Arab  peasants,  who 

exhibit  every  external   mark  of  extreme  poverty. JERUSALEM   affords   an 

example  equally  striking  of  the  vicissitude  of  human  things,  containing  only  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  governed  by  a  Matsallam,ox  deputy, 
appointed  by  the  pacha  of  Damascus,  who  derives  considerable  profits  from  the 
pilgrims  who  come  to  visit  the  hob/  sepulchre,  or  burial-place  of  our  Saviour.     But 

the  number  of  these  is  now  greatly  diminished,  especially  of  Europeans. About 

eighteen  miles  north-east  of  Jerusalem,  in  a  plain  about  twenty  miles  long  and  nine 
broad,  is  a  village  called  linha,  the  ancient  Jericho.  About  six  miles  south-east 
from  Jerusalem,  on  an  eminence,  is  Bait-cl-lahm,  anciently  Bethlehem,  which  can 
furnish  six  hundred  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  of  whom  about  one  hundred  are 
Christians  ;  twenty-one  miles  to  the  soutii  of  this  village  is  Hehroun  or  Hebron,  at 
the  foot  of  an  eminence,  the  most  considerable  village  in  those  parts,  from  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  glass.  The  inhabitants  of  Hebron  are  at  continual  variance 
with  those  of  Bethlehem.  This  whole  country  in  general  is  hilly  and  rugged.  The 
country  to  the  south  called  Palestine,  anciently  the  country  of  the  Philistines, 
is  entirely  a  level  plain,  and  fertile. 

Palestine  sometimes  has  a  governor  of  its  own,  who  resides  at  Gaza,  but  usually, 
as  at  present,  it  is  divided  irtto  three  Appenages,  Jaffa,  (anciently  Joppa,) 
and  Gaza,  farmed  out  to  Agas.  These  are  now  very  inconsiderable  places,  having 
been  frequently  ravaged  by  hostile  in"asions.  jVbout  a  mile  south  of  Loudd  stands 
Ramla,  the  ancient  Arimathea.  Nine  miles  south  of  this  on  the  road  to  Gaza 
is  Yahna,  anciently  Jamnia ;  beyond  which  are  various  ruins,  the  most  consider- 
able at  Ezdnnd,  anciently  Azotiis. GAZA  is  said  to  have  got  its  name  from 

Cambyses,  in  his  war  against  Egypt,  placing  there  his  military  chest,  {opes  et 
peoinia,  TAZA,)  Mel.  i.  11.  It  was  anciently  a  place  of  importance,  and  strongly 
fortified,  as  being  the  frontier  town  of  Palestine  towards  Egypt,  Beyond  Gaza  are 
only  deserts,  part  of  which  abound  with  barren  mountains  ;  consisting  of  calcareous 
stone  or  granite,  as  Sinai  and  Horeb ;  on  the  former  of  which  is  a  convent  of  monks, 

whither 
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II.  ARABIA,  1300  miles  long,  and  1200  broad ;  between 

12°  and  30°  north  lat.  and  35°  and  60°  east  long. Mecca, 

Medina,  Mocha. 

III.  PERSIA, 


whither  many  pilgrims  resort  to  visit  the  relics  of  a  St.  Catherine,  which  are 
presei"ved  there. 

Syria  is  much  less  populous  than  it  was  in  ancient  times.  The  tyranny  of  the 
Turkish  government  has  reduced  many  parts  to  a  mere  waste  wilderness.  Tlie 
territories  of  Jamnia  and  .Toppa  in  Palestine,  which  in  the  time  of  Strabo  were  able 
to  bring  into  the  field  40,000  armed  men,  Strab.  xvi.  159.  could  not  now  furnish 
3000.  Juda;a,  which  in  the  time  of  Titus  is  tliought  to  have  contained  four  millions 
of  inhabitants,  does  not  now  contain  the  tenth  part  of  that  number.  The  vvliole 
population  of  Syria  is  supposed  hardly  to  amount  to  two  millions  and  a  half.  The 
country  of  the  Druses  and  JMaronites,  althougii  least  fertile,  is  the  most  populous. 
The  pacha  of  each  department  is,  like  the  sultan,  a  mere  despot.  He  possesses  the 
most  absolute  power  of  life  and  death,  which  lie  exercises  without  formality  and 
without  appeal.  Wherever  he  meets  with  an  offence,  he  orders  the  criminal  to  be 
seized,  ami  the  executioner,  by  whom  he  is  accompanied,  strangles  him,  or  cuts  off 
his  head  on  the  spot ;  nay  sometimes  the  pacha  himself  docs  not  disdain  this  office. 
The  pacha  frequently  strolls  about  disguised,  aiul  woe  to  the  man  whom  he  surprises 
in  a  fault.  But  as  he  cannot  be  present  every  where,  he  commits  this  duty  to 
a  deputy,  called  the  Wali,  who  patroles  night  and  day,  and,  like  the  pacha,  judges 
and  cimdemns  without  appeal.  Tlie  criminal  bends  his  neck,  the  executioner 
strikes,  the  head  falls,  and  the  body  is  carried  off  in  a  leathern  sack.  The  Wali  has 
a  multitude  of  spies,  by  wliose  means  he  knows  every  thing.  He  inspects  tiie 
markets,  and  punishes  with  the  greatest  severity  any  deficiency  in  weights  and 
measures.  Little  or  no  attention  is  paid  in  Turkish  cities  to  the  cleanliness  of  the 
streets,  which  arc  never  paved,  swept,  or  watered,  either  in  Syria  or  Egypt.  They 
are  narrow  and  winding,  and  almost  always  encumbered  with  rubbish.  Strangers 
are,  above  all,  shocked  at  the  sight  of  great  numbers  of  hideous  dogs,  roaming  about, 
without  an  owner.  The  Turks,  who  shed  the  blood  of  man  so  readily,  never  kill 
these  animals,  though  they  avoid  touching  them  as  unclean.  They,  in  like  manner, 
refrain  from  either  hurting  or  touching  kites  or  turtle-doves.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
canine  madness  is  unknown  both  in  Syria  and  Egypt, 

The  great  aim  of  the  paclias  is  to  amass  money  ;  and  for  that  purpose  they  employ 
every  method  of  extortion.  This  however  often  proves  fatal  to  them.  For  when  an 
accusation  is  brought  against  any  one  of  them,  for  wlacli  his  riches  afford  a  pretext, 
an  olHcer  is  despatched,  called  a  cupidji,  with  a  secret  order  or  kat-sherife,  to  cut  off 
his  head.  The  pacha  in  common  tamely  submits,  and  his  fortune  devolves  to  tlie 
sultan  ;  but  sometimes  he  prevents  his  fate  by  despatching  the  officer  sent  to  destroy 
him.  There  are  fref(uent  instances  of  pachas  rebelling  against  the  Porte, butnone  of 
them  have  hitherto  succeeded  in  es'iablishing  their  independence. 

The  only  part  of  authority  withheld  from  the  pachas  is  the  administration  of  justice 
in  civil  affairs,  which  is  exercised  by  persons  called  C'cidis,  independent  of  the  pacha. 
These  Cnrfw  or  Judges  depend  on  the  grand  Cadi,  who  resides  at  Constantinople, called 
Cadi-el-askar,  or  Cadi  Leskier,  i.  e.  Judge  of  the  army.  He  names  the  Judges  of  the 
capital  cities,  as  Aleppo,  Damascus,  &c.  and  they  name  others  in  the  places  witliin 
their  dependency.  Eut  all  these  employments  are  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  ; 
hence  the  administration  of  justice  is  as  venal  and  corrupt  as  that  of  the  executive 
power. 

The  religion  of  JMahomet,  called  hlamism,  instead  of  correcting  the  abuses  of 
government  serves  to  confirm  them.  The  Koran,  or  Bible  of  the  Mahometans, 
contains  nothing  concerning  the  relative  duties  of  the  governors  and  governed.  It 
only  inculcates  implicit  faith  and  servile  obedience. 

Christians  in  Turkey  are  exposed  to  the  greatest  indignities.  The  Mahometans  or 
il/MMj/ZmffMSUsually  address  them  by  the  name  of  jjJ/?f/f/,  impious,  dog,  or  the  like; 
and  lO  mortify  them  often  practise  before  them  the  ceremonies  of  their  worship.  A 

Christian 
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III.  PERSIA,  1300  miles  long,  1 100 broad;  between25°and 

44°  north  lat.  and  45°  and  70"  east  long. Ispahan  the  former, 

and  Teheren,  the  present,  capitals,  Schiraz,  Tauris  or  Tebris. 

IV.  INDIA 

Christian  cannot  strike  a  Mahometan,  without  risk  of  liis  Yiie.  ;  but  if  a  Mahometan 
kill  a  Christian,  he  escapes  for  a  stipulated  price.  Christians  must  not  mount  on 
horseback  in  towns  ;  they  are  prohibited  the  use  of  yellow  slippers,  white  shawls,  and 
every  sort  of  green  colour,  lied  for  the  feet,  and  blue  for  the  dress,  are  the  colours 
assigned  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  Syria  have  no  propertj^,  either  real  or  personal.  The  sultan 
arrogates  to  himself  the  property  of  all  the  lands  by  right  of  conquest.  When  a  father 
dies,  the  inheritance  reverts  to  the  sultan,  or  his  delegate  ;  and  the  children  can  only 
redeem  the  succession  by  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Hence  arises  an  indiflference 
to  landed  estates,  which  proves  fatal  to  agriculture.  The  only  method  of  securing  a 
perpetual  umsfructus,  is  by  making  what  is  called  a  Wahf,  that  is,  an  endowment 
or  donation  of  an  estate  to  a  Mosque. 

The  tribute  imposed  on  the  land  by  Selim,  when  he  conquered  Syria  from  the 
Mamlouks,  called  mxri,  still  remains,  and  is  very  moderate  ;  but  it  is  rendered 
oppressive  and  intolerable  by  the  exactions  of  the  pachas.  Hence  the  condition  of 
the  peasants  in  Syria  is  most  wretched,  especially  where  they  are  exposed  to  the 
incursions  of  the  Arabs.  Here  the  husbandman  must  sow  with  his  musket  in  his 
hand,  as  in  Palestine.  In  the  tributary  countries,  such  as  those  of  the  Druses,  the 
Maronites,  &c.  property  is  more  secure,  and  the  condition  of  the  peasants  more  com- 
fortable. Those  who  reside  in  towns,  such  as  traders  and  artisans,  are  in  more  easy 
circumstances  ;  hence  the  poj)ulousnc.ss  of  cities. 

The  arts  arc  very  little  cultivated  in  Syria,  and  the  sciences  in  a  manner  unknown. 
Books  are  extremely  scarce,  and  the  instruction  of  youth  almost  entirely  neglected. 
There  was  not  a  printing  press  in  all  Syria,  till  the  year  1733,  when  one  was  esta- 
blished at  a  convent  in  the  mountains  of  the  Druses,  called  Mar  Hanna,  by  one 
ABDALLAH,  whose  ardour  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  at  Aleppo, 
excited  against  him  the  resentment  of  the  priests,  who  procured  tsl  kat-shcrife,  ov 
warrant  of  the  sultan,  for  cutting  off  his  head.  Fortunately  Abdallah  received 
timely  warning,  and  escaped  into  Lebanon,  where  his  life  was  in  safety. 

The  manners  of  the  Syrians,  and  of  the  eastern  nations  in  general,  are  very  differ- 
ent from  ours.  We  wear  short  and  close  dresses  ;  theirs  are  long  and  ample.  We 
suffer  our  hair  to  grow,  and  shave  the  beard  ;  they  let  the  beard  grow,  and  shave  the 
head.  With  us,  to  uncover  the  head  is  a  mark  of  respect ;  with  them,  a  naked  head 
is  a  sign  of  folly.  We  salute  in  an  inclined  posture  :  they  upright.  AVe  pass  our  lives 
erect ;  they  are  almost  continually  seated.  They  sit  and  eat  upon  the  ground  ;  we 
upon  raised  seats.  With  respect  to  their  language,  likewise,  their  manner  of  writing 
is  directly  contrary  to  ours,  and  the  greatest  number  of  masculine  nouns,  in  French  for 
instance,  are  feminine  with  them,  'i'he  Turks  express  in  their  countenances,  words, 
and  gestures,  an  appearance  of  devotion,  which  proceeds  not  from  true  religion,  but 
from  ignorance  and  a  fanatic  superstition,  and  is  the  source  of  innumerable  disorders. 
Instead  of  that  open  and  cheerful  countenance,  which  we  either  naturally  possessor 
assume,  their  behaviour  is  serious,  austere,  and  melancholy  ;  they  rarely  laugh, 
and  tiie  gaiety  of  some  Europeans  appears  to  them  a  fit  of  delirium.  When  they 
speak,  it  is  with  deliberation,  without  gestures,  and  without  passion  ;  they  listen 
without  interrupting  you  ;  they  are  silent  for  whole  days  together,  and  have  no  desire 
to  support  a  conversation.  If  they  walk,  it  is  always  leisurely,  and  on  business  : 
they  have  no  idea  of  walking  backwards  and  forwards  for  amusement.  Continually 
seated,  they  pass  whole  days  musing,  with  their  legs  crossed,  their  pipes  in  their 
mouths,  and  almost  without  changing  their  attitude.  It  should  seem  as  if  motion 
were  a  punishment  to  them,  and  that,  like  the  Indians,  they  regard  inaction  as 
essential  to  happiness. 

The  indolence  of  the  oriental  and  southern  nations,  and  the  despotism  to  which 
ihey  have  been  usually  subjected,  are  generally  ascribed  to  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
which  enervates  the  vigour  both  of  mind  and  body.    But  this  does  not  hold  univer- 
sally. 
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IV.  INDIA  is  a  country  of  immense  extent,  about  2400 
miles  long,  and  2000  broad ;  between  1°  and  40^  north  lat.  and 

sally.  The  character  of  nations  depends  not  merely  on  the  climate,  but  also  on  the 
nature  of  their  government  and  religion,  their  progress  in  refinement,  and  improve- 
ments in  knowledge,  and  on  various  otlier  circumstances.  Hence  the  character  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  same  country  has  been  found  to  be  very  different  at  different 
times.  The  immoderate  use  of  opium  is  thought  to  increase  the  indolence  of  tiie 
Turks. 

Syria  has  undergone  various  revolutions,  vehich  have  confounded  the  different 
races  of  its  inhabitants.  They  at  present  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  ;  the 
posterity  of  the  Greeks,  the  Arabs,  and  Turks.  The  Turks  did  not  exterminate  the 
former  inhabitants,  but  having  embraced  their  religion,  incorporated  with  them. 

There  are  several  wandering  tribes,  whicli  inhabit  part  of  Syria  and  the  ad- 
joining countries,  very  different  in  their  manners  from  those  who  possess  fixed 
settlements  and  cultivate  tiie  ground.  'J'lie  wandering  or  shepherd  tribes,  are 
the  Turcomen,  the  Curds,  MXid  ^rahs. — The  TUllCOMEN  are  of  the  number  of 
those  Tartar  hordes,  who,  on  the  great  revolution  of  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs, 
emigrated  from  the  eastward  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  spread  themselves  over  the 
vast  plains  of  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor.  Tiie  CniDS  are  des:.ended  from 
the  Card-uchi,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  in  his  Annhasis,  who  inhabited  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  and  opposed  the  retreat  of  tlie  7Vv(  thousand  ;  and  who, 
though  shut  in  tn  all  sides  bv  the  Persian  empire,  had  constantly  braved  the 
power  of  the  Great  Kinir,  and  the  arms  of  his  Satraps.  'I'he  ARABS,  called 
Bedouins,  or  Bedouin  Arabs,  i.  e.  iniiubitants  of  the  f/<rjcj7, possess  an  iumiense  extent 
of  country,  extending  from  Aleppo  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  t"rom  Egypt  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  nearly  one  thousand  eight  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  nine  hundred  iu 
breadth.  They  with  reason  Itoast  of  being  the  puicst  of  the  Arab  tribes,  as  having 
never  been  conquered,  nor  having  mixed  with  any  other  people  by  making  conquests. 
The  Arabs,  who  rendered  themselves  so  illustrious  under  3Iahomet  and  his  successors, 
dwelt  along  the  Red  Sea,  were  cultivators  of  land,  possessed  cities,  and  were  sub- 
ject to  regular  governments.  The  Arabs  in  the  interior  or  desert  had  no  concern  in 
the  great  revolutions  which  the  former  produced.  The  Bedouin  Arabs  retain  the 
same  customs,  manners,  language,  and  even  religious  opinions,  with  their  ancestors 
in  the  most  remote  ages. 

The  Arabs  seem  to  be  condemned  to  a  w.andering  life  from  the  very  nature  of 
their  deserts;  covered  with  a  sky  almost  perp.:tually  inflamed,  and  without  clouds  ; 
consisting  of  immense  and  boundless  plains,  without  houses,  trees,  rivulets,  or  hills  ; 
where  the  eye  frequently  meets  nothing  but  an  extensive  and  uniform  horizon,  like 
the  sea;  though  in  some  places  the  ground  is  uneven  and  stonv.  Almost  invariably 
naked  on  every  side,  the  earth  presents  nothing  but  a  few  wild  plants,  thinly  scat- 
tered ;  and  thickets,  whose  solitude  is  rarely  disturbed  but  by  antelopes,  hares, 
locusts,  and  rats. 

The  Turcomca,  Curds,  and  Arabs,  although  they  agree,  on  the  whole,  in  their 
manner  of  life,  as  being  pastors  and  wanderers,  and  subsisting  chiefly  on  the  produce 
of  their  herds,  yet  differ  in  several  particulars.  Tliey  all  profess  the  jNIahometau 
religion,  liut  pav  little  regard  to  its  ceremonies.  They  have  neither  priests,  temples, 
nor  regular  worsliip.  In  this  respect  every  one  acts  and  thinks  as  he  pleases.  The 
I'urcomen  and  Arabs  give  their  daughters  a  marriage-ilowry  ;  the  Curds  receive  a 
premium  for  them.  I'he  Turcomen  pav  no  respect  to  that  antiquity  of  extraction 
which  we  call  Mobility ,-  the  Curds  and  Arabs  honour  it  greatly.  The  tribes  of  the 
Arabs  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  by  the  name  of  their  respective  chiefs,  or 
by  that  of  tlie  ruling  family;  and  when  they  speak  of  any  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  them,  they  call  them  the  cliildren  of  such  a  chief,  though  they  may  not  be 
all  really  of  his  blood,  and  the  chief  himself  may  have  been  long  since  dead  ;  as  the 
poets  in  ancient  times  :  see  Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid,  ikc.  passim ;  also  t/te  Poems  of 
Ossian.    The  Arabs  apply  this  mode  of  expression  even  to  the  names  of  countries. 

The 
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66°  and  109°  east  long,  containing  above  one  hundred  millions 
of  inhabitants. 

India  is  commonly  divided  into  India  within  or  on  this  side 
the  Ganges,  called  also  Indostcm,  or  Hindoostmi,  or  the  empire 
of  the  Great  Mogul  ;  and  India  beyond  the  Ganges. 

I.  INDIA  within  the  Ganges,*  or  Hindoostan,  is  about 

2000 

The  Turcomen  do  not  steal  or  plunder.  The  Cuids  and  Arabs  are  noted  plunderers  ; 
but  excuse  their  depredations,  as  being  exercised  on  those  whom  they  consider  as 
enemies. 

The  government  of  these  tribes,  particularly  of  the  Arabs,  is  at  once  republican, 
aristocratical,  and  even  despotic.  Nothing  can  be  transacted  without  the  consent 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  ;  but  the  sheiks  or  chiefs  have  great  influence  •,  and 
the  principal  sheik  has  an  indefinite  and  almost  absolute  authority,  which  however 
he  cannot  very  much  abuse.  The  manners  of  the  Arabs  agree  precisely  with  the 
descriptions  in  Homer,  and  the  history  of  Abraham  and  the  other  patriarchs  in 
Genesis.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  generosity  and  hospitality.  If  an  Arab 
consent  to  eat  bread  and  salt  with  a  guest,  nothing  in  the  world  can  induce  him  to 
betray  him.  To  observe  how  they  conduct  themselves  to  one  another,  one  would 
imagine  that  they  possessed  all  their  goods  in  common.  Nevertheless  they  are  no 
strangers  to  property.  But  it  has  none  of  that  selfishness,  which  the  increase  of  the 
imaginary  wants  of  luxury  has  given  it  among  polished  nations.  The  Arabs  have 
no  books  :  and  few  even  of  their  sheiks  can  read.  All  their  literature  consists  in 
reciting  tales  and  histories  in  the  manner  of  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,  of 
which  tliey  are  remarkably  fond. 

*  Historical  Account  of  the  Pbincipal  Revolutions  ««</ Trade  q/"lNDiA. 

The  geography,  as  well  as  the  history  of  India,  was  very  imperfectly  known,  before 
the  modern  conquests  of  the  Europeans  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  first  foreign 
prince  we  read  of,  that  made  himself  master  of  any  part  of  India,  was  DAHIUS, 
the  son  of  Hystaspes,  King  of  Persia,  who  extended  his  conquests  to  the  Indus  ;  and 
derived  from  that  country  a  tribute  nearly  equal  to  the  third  part  of  the  revenue  of 
his  other  dominions,  Herodot.  iii.  90. — 96.  It  deserves  remark,  that  the  Indians 
paid  Darius  their  tribute  in  gold,  and  the  other  Satrapies  in  silver.  The  account  of 
the  invasion  of  India  by  Semiramis,  Dioilor.  ii.  74.  appears  fabulous. 

Darius,  before  he  undertook  his  expedition,  appointed  one  SCYL.\X  of  Caryanda 
to  sail  down  the  Indus  till  he  should  reach  the  ocean,  with  some  ships  which  had  been 
fitted  out  at  Caspati/rus,  in  the  country  of  Pacti/a,  now  Pehkelij,  towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  navigable  course  of  that  river.  This  Scylax  performed,  though,  it 
should  seem,  with  much  difficulty,  and  notwithstanding  many  obstacles  ;  for  lie 
spent  no  less  than  two  years  and  six  months  in  conducting  his  squadron  from  the 
place  where  he  embarked  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  Herodot,  iv.  42.  45. ;  see  p.  488.  Tlie 
account  which  Scylax  gave  of  his  voyage  was  so  mingled  with  fable,  that  little 
regard  was  paid  to  it. 

The  next  who  invaded  India  was  ^VLEXANDER  the  Great,  who  having  crushed 
Bessus,  the  murderer  of  Darius,  set  out  from  Bactria,  and  having  passed  mount 
Imaus,  or  the  sto7it/  girdle,  as  it  is  called  by  the  oriental  geographers,  crossed  the 
Indus  at  Ta.rila,  now  Attack,  the  only  place  where  the  rapidity  of  that  river  per- 
mits an  army  to  be  conveniently  transported.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  after  ages 
Timur  or  7'amerlane,  and  Nndir  Shah  or  Thomas  Kouli  Khan,  entered  India  by 
the  same  route  with  Alexander.  On  the  banks  of  the  Hi/daxpes,  now  Betah,  or  Che- 
liim,  Alexander  was  opposed  by  PORUS  ;  and  he  had  advanced  to  the  Ht/phasis, 
now  Beijah,  in  his  way  to  the  GANGES,  when  liis  army  refused  to  go  farther;  on 
account  of  the  hardships  which  they  had  sustained  in  the  rainy  season,  Strab.  xv. 
^  697. 
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2000  miles  long,  and  J  500  broad ;  between  7"  and  40°  north 
lat.  and  66°  and  92°  east  long. 

It 

697.  and  not  without  just  cause  ;  for  it  had  rained  incessantly  on  them  for  seventy 
days,  Diodor.  xvii.  94.  Alexander,  it  seems,  was  ignorant  of  the  periodical  heavy 
rains,  which  fall  in  this  country  during  great  part  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  at  least 
in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  part  of  September,  for  he  entered  India  in  the 
spring,  Arrian.  iv.  22.  when  the  rains  were  already  begun  in  the  mountains ;  and 
passed  the  Hydaspes  at  midsummer,  about  the  height  of  the  rainy  season.  This 
circumstance  appears  to  have  prevented  him  from  completing  tlie  conquest  of  India. 
Tamerlane  and  Nadir  Shah  conducted  their  military  operations  during  the  dry 
season.  A  description  of  the  periodical  rains  and  inundations  in  India  is  given  by 
Arrian,  v.  9.  and  Strabo,  xv.  (j91.  Strabo,  on  tlie  authority  of  Aristobulus,  men- 
tions a  curious  fact,  that  though  heavy  rains  and  snow  fell  in  the  mountains  and 
the  country  along  the  foot  of  them,  yet  not  so  much  as  a  shower  fell  in  the  plains 
below,  Ih.  and  693.  The  same  thing  has  been  observed  by  the  moderns ;  see  Major 
Rennel's  Memoir,  p.  288. 

Alexander  ordered  ships  to  be  built  on  the  Hydaspes  to  carry  part  of  his  army 
down    the    Indus    to    the    ocean.     The  distance  is  supposed  to  have  been  about 

a  thousand  miles. The   manners    and  customs    of  the  Indians  in  the  time   of 

Alexander,  as  described  by  Arrian,  were  much  the  same  with  those  of  the  modern 
Hindoos. 

Arrian  mentions,  among  other  particulars,  the  slender  and  delicate  make  of  their 
bodies,  their  dark  complexion,  their  black  uncurled  hair;  their  garments  of  cotton, 
of  an  extraordinary  whiteness  ;  their  living  entirely  on  vegetable  food  ;  their  dis- 
tribution into  separate  sects  or  classes,  and  the  perpetuation  of  trades  in  families  ; 
the  marriages  of  women  at  seven  years  of  age,  and  the  prohibition  of  marriages 
between  different  classes ;  the  custom  of  wives  burning  themselves  with  their 
deceased  husbands  ;  the  men  wearing  earrings,  partycoloured  shoes,  and  veils 
covering  the  head  and  great  part  of  tlie  shoulders  ;  daubing  their  faces  with  colours  ; 
only  the  principal  people  having  umbrellas  carried  over  tliem ;  their  using  two- 
handed  swords,  and  bows  drawn  by  the  feet :  6cc.  de  reb.  Indie.  The  origin  of  the 
custom  of  burning  the  favourite  wife  with  her  husband  is  traced  by  IJiodorus,  xix. 

83.  and  34.    Such  as  declined  it  were  held  infamous,  5/ra//.xv.  714. The  account 

of  Herodotus  concerning  India,  though  more  imperfect  and  fabulous  than  those  of 
later  writers,  yet  contains  several  particulars,  perfectly  descriptive  of  the  present 
Hindoos;  that  thev  killed  no  animals,  but  contented  themselves  with  the  produce 
of  the  earth;  that, they  exposed  those  whose  recovery  they  despaired  of;  that  they 
lived  chiefly  on  rice;  had  horses  of  a  smaller  breed  than  their  western  neighbours  ; 
and  manufactured  their  fine  cotton  wool  into  clotliing,  iii.  98. — 107. 

SELEUCUS,  after  tlie  death  of  Alexander,  became  possessed  of  the  principal 
provinces  of  the  Persian  empire,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  conquests  in  Ind  a, 
which  he  considerably  enlarged.  He  concluded  a  treaty  with  SAXDRACOTTUS, 
King  of  the  Prasii  or  Gandaridte,  a  powerful  prince,  whose  capital  was  PALII'O- 
THRA,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  modern  Allahahad,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
two  great  rivers  Jumna  and  Ganges.  \Vith  a  view  of  cultivating  a  friendly  inter- 
course with  this  monarch,  Seleucus  sent  to  him  MEGASTHENES,  as  ambassador, 
who  resided  at  Palibothra  for  several  years,  and  upon  his  return  published  an 
account  of  his  travels;  whence  subsequent  writers  derived  most  of  their  knowledge 
concerning  the  interior  state  of  India.  But  the  credit  of  Megasthenes  %vas  impaired 
by  his  marvellous  stories  of  men  with  ears  so  large  that  they  could  wrap  themselves 
up  in  them ;  of  others  with  a  single  eye,  without  noses,  with  long  feet,  and  toes 
turned  backwards  ;  of  people  only  three  spans  in  height ;  (called  Pigmies,  Plin.  vi. 
19.  s.  22. :)  of  ants  as  large  as  foxes,  that  dug  up  gold,  &c.  Strab.  ii.  70.  xv.  702. 
706.  and  711.  His  account,  however,  of  the  dimensions  and  geography  of  India  is 
found  to  be  accurate  ;  and  his  description  of  the  power  and  opulence  of  the  Prasii 
perfectly  resembles  that  given  of  some  of  the  greater  states  of  modern  Indostan, 
before  tl  e  establishment  of  the  Mahometan  and  European  power  in  India,  and  is 

consonant 
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Itis  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Continent  and  Peninsula. 
1 .  On  the  CONTINENT,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges, 

is 

consonant  to  the  accounts  which  Alexander  had  received  concerning  that  people, 
that  they  were  ready  to  oppose  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  with  20,000 
cavalry,  200,000  infantry,  2000  chariots,  and  4000  elephants,  Diudor.  xvii.  93 . ; 
Curt,  ix.  2.  JMegasthenes  mentions  his  having  visited  Sandracottus  when  encamped 
with  an  army  of  400,000  men,  Strab.  xv.  709.  Palibothra,  he  says,  was  ten 
miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth  ;  surrounded  with  walls  in  which  were  570 
towers  and  64  gates,  lb.  702.  Several  Indian  cities  in  modern  times  have  had 
much  larger  dimensions.     lieiuiel's  Meinoij-,  p.  50. 

Soon  after  the  deatii  of  Seleucus,  the  Syrian  monarchs  lost  their  possessions  in  India  ; 
but  how,  or  for  what  cause,  we  are  not  told.  Some  years  after,  these  Indian  provinces 
became  subject  to  the  kingdom  of  Bactria  ;  which  had  been  originally  subject  to 
Seleucus,  but  under  his  sou  or  grandson  had  become  independent ;  and  after  having- 
flourished  130  years,  was  overturned  by  an  irruption  of  a  powerful  horde  of  Tartars. 

After  this,  for  many  ages,  no  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  by  any  foreign 
power  to  establish  itself  in  India.  The  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  after  them  the 
Romans,  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  to  secure  an  intercourse  by  trade  with  that 
opulent  country  ;  see  p.  36.  But  neither  the  Greeks  nor  Romans  seem  to  have  visited 
the  more  eastern  part*  of  it.  They  procured  the  productions  of  those  countries  only 
at  second  hand. 

Commerce  was  extinguished  in  the  western  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  the 
irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations  ;  and  the  communication  of  the  eastern  empire 
with  India  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  cut  off  by  the  conquests  of  the 
Arabs.  The  Arabs,  however,  still  continued  to  carry  on  the  same  trade  with  India, 
and,  with  that  ;irdour  which  characterises  all  the  early  efforts  of  Mahomet's  fol- 
lowers, advancing  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  ancient  navigation,  brought  many  of 
the  most  precious  commodities  of  the  east  from  the  countries  which  produced  them. 
In  order  to  engross  the  profits  of  this  trade,  the  Caliph  OMAR  founded  the  city  of 
BASSORA,  on  the  western  banks  of  the  great  stream  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris ;  which  soon  became  an  emporium  not  inferior  to 
Alexandria  itself. 

The  merchants  of  Constantinople,  excluded  from  their  accustomed  channel  of 
trading  with  India,  had  recourse  to  the  ancient  way  of  communication  over  land  to 
the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  and  down  that  river  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  By  this  mode  of 
conveyance,  perilous  and  difficult  as  it  was,  Europe  was  supplied  with  the  commo- 
dities of  the  east  for  more  than  two  centuries.  During  that  period,  the  Christians 
and  Mahomedans  were  engaged  in  almost  uninterrupted  hostilities  ;  which,  added  to 
tiie  antipathy  caused  by  their  different  religions,  excited  the  keenest  animosity  and 
hatred  against  each  other.  This  was  increased  and  perpetuated  by  the  crusades, 
(see  p.  155,)  which,  however,  by  their  consefjuences,  served  again  to  open  the  usual 
channel  of  Indian  commerce,  76.  During  the  space  of  fifty-seven  jears  that  the 
Latins  were  in  possession  of  Constantinople,  the  Venetians,  who  had  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  taking  of  that  city,  engrossed  a  considerable  part  of  its  trade,  par- 
ticularly of  that  to  India.  When  the  Latins  were  expelled  from  Constantinople,  partly 
bv  the  assistance  of  the  Genoese,  the  rivals  of  the  Venetians,  among  the  other 
donations  bestowed  on  the  Genoese  for  their  services,  they  obtained  PERA,  the  chief 
suburb  of  Constantinople,  with  such  exemptions  from  the  accustomed  duties  on  goods 
imported  and  exported,  as  gave  them  a  decided  superiority  over  every  competitor  in 
trade.  With  the  vigilant  attention  of  merchants,  the  Genoese  availed  themselves  of 
this  favourable  situation.  They  surrounded  their  new  settlement  in  Peru  with 
fortifications.  They  rendered  their  factories  on  the  adjacent  coasts  places  of  strength. 
They  were  masters  of  the  harbour  of  Constantinople  more  than  tlie  Greeks  themselves. 
The  whole  trade  of  the  Black  Sea  came  into  their  hands  ;  and  not  satisfied  with  this, 
they  took  possession  of  the  Chcrsonesus  Tauricu,  the  modern  Crimea,  and  made 
CAFFA,  its  principal  city,  the  chief  seat  of  their  trade  with  the  cast.  In  consequence 
of  this  revolution,  Genoa  became  the  greatest  commercial  power  in  Europe  j   and 
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is  the  rich  province  of  BENGAL,  belonging  to  the  English. 
Their  chief  city,  where  the  governor-general  of  India  resides, 

is 


had  the  wisdom  of  its  government  been  equal  to  the  enterprising  industry  and  courage 
of  its  citizens,  it  might  have  long  held  that  rank.  But  in  this  respect  it  was  greatly 
inferior  to  Venice. 

The  Venetians,  to  counterbalance  the  advantages  recently  acquired  by  their  rivals, 
resorted  to  the  ancient  staples  of  Indian  commodities,  chiefly  to  Alexandria  :  and, 
having  concluded  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Suldans  of  figypt,  or  Princes  of  the 
Mamalukes,  who  were  then  in  possession  also  of  Syria,  they  made  settlements  at 
Alexandria  and  Damascus,  appointing  a  consul  to  reside  at  each  place,  in  a  public 
character,  and  to  exercise  a  mercantile  jurisdiction,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Soldans.  To  sanction  this  intercourse  with  Infidels,  they  obtained  a  dispensation 
from  the  Pope  ;  a  thing  indispensably  necessary  in  that  age,  to  silence  tlic  scruples  of 
the  people.  Tlie  A'enelians  derived  much  useful  information  concerning  Indian 
commerce,  from  the  successful  enterprise  of  one  of  their  own  citizens,  ftfARCO 
POLO  ;  who  having  penetrated  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Khan  of  Tartary,  on  the 
frontier  of  Cathay  or  China,  and  having  gained  the  favour  of  that  prince,  during  the 
course  of  twenty-six  years,  partly  employed  in  mercantile  transactions,  and  partly  in 
conducting  negotiations  with  which  tlie  Great  Khan  intrusted  him,  explored  many 
regions  of  the  east,  which  no  European  had  ever  visited. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Genoese,  deprived  of  their  Indian  commerce  upon  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  a.  1453,  and  weakened  by  domestic  dissensions,  left 
the  Venetians  m  the  entire  possession  of  the  trade  to  India,  which  raised  that  people 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  power  and  opulence.  The  merchants  of  Florence  also 
obtained  a  share,  though  inconsiderable,  in  this  commerce. — The  \'enetians  are 
thought  to  have  carried  on  tiieir  trade  to  India  with  greater  advantage  than  any  other 
nation  ever  did  ;  as  they  had  no  direct  intercourse  with  that  country,  but  purchased 
the  commodities  of  the  east,  imported  by  tiie  Maliornedans  into  Egypt  and  Syria, 
more  frequently  by  barter  for  their  own  manufact\ires,  than  with  ready  money. — 
Concerning  the  subsequent  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  this  trade,  see  pp. 
156,  354,  and  384. 

The  first  conqueror  of  India  in  modern  times  was  JNIAiniOOD,  Emperor  or 
Sultan  of  G/iizni,  anciently  Bactriana ;  whose  cajiital  city  was  Gliizni  or  G/iaz7ia, 
situate  among  the  western  sources  of  the  Indus.  He  entered  Industan  or  Ilind'wston 
Ji.  D.  1000  ;  but  in  the  course  of  eight  years  made  no  fartlier  progress  than  MOUL- 
TAN,  the  modern  capital  of  the  country  of  the  ancient  Malli,  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Jenanb  or  Chunauh  with  the  Indus,  (which  river  is  called  by  the  natives  Sinde  or 
Sindck,)  about  800  miles  from  the  sea.  lie  afterwards  conquered  most  of  the  country 
eastwards  to  the  Ganges,  destroying  in  his  way  all  the  pagodas  or  temples  of  tiie 
Hindoos,  whom  he  treated  with  the  most  savage  cruelty,  and,  from  his  furious  zeal 
for  Islam  ism,  wished  to  exterminate.  In  t!ie  year  1184,  his  posterity  were  expelhd 
by  the  family  of  the  Gaitridcs,  so  called  from  Gaur  or  Ghor,  a  country  beyond  the 
Indian  Caucasus,  who  fixed  their  residence  at  LAHORE,  the  capital  of  Putijah,  or 
the  country  of  the  five  rivers,  so  called  from  its  being  contained  between  the  five 
eastern  branches  of  the  Indus.  Their  prince,  IMAHOMED  GOTU,  extended  his 
dominion  eastward,  and  having  taken  the  city  of  BENARES,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Ganges,  the  ancient  seat  of  Braminiral  learning,  pcrpetrate.l  there  the  most 
shocking  cruelties.  About  this  period,  as  it  is  thought,  the  original  language  of  the 
country,  called  the  Senscrit  or  Sanskreet  langnnge,  began  to  decline  in  its  purity,  by 
the  admixture  of  words  from  that  of  the  conquerors:  thus  being  gradually  changed, 
it  has  now  become  a  dead  lano-uage,  as  the  Saxon  in  England,  and  is  only  preserved 
in  ancient  writings,  which  are  understood  by  none  but  the  most  learned  I5iahmins. 

After  the  deatli  of  ]\Iahomed  Gori,  a.  1205,  his  empire  was  divided.  The 
Indian  part  fell  to  CUTTUB,  one  of  his  generals,  who  founded  the  Patau  or  .ifghan 
dynasty  in  Hindoostan  ;  so  called  from  the  Afghans,  who  originally  inhabited  tiiat 
mountamous  tract  lying  between  India  and  Persia,  or  the  ancient  Paropamisus. 
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is  CALCUTTA,  22"  33' northlat.  88°28'  east  long,  from  Green- 
wich J  situate  on  the  western  arm  of  the  Ganges,  about  one 

hundred 

Cuttub  removed  the  imperial  residence  to  DELHI  or  Behhj,  where,  with  a  few 
interruptions,  it  has  since  remained. 

The  Patau  dynasty  continued  to  possess  the  throne  of  Delhi  till  the  time  of 
Mahmood  III.,  in  whose  reign,  a.  1398,  TIiMUR  or  Tamerlane  overran  India,  where 
he  acted  wiih  such  inhuman  cruelty,  that  he  got  the  title  of /Ac  destroying  Prince. 
He  did  not,  however,  change  the  order  of  succession,  but  left  Mahmood  in  pos- 
session of  the  throne.  lie  staid  only  five  months  in  the  country,  being  bent  on  his 
expedition  against  the  Turks,  [see  p.  344,)  and  carried  very  little  plunder  out  of  India. 
He  died,  a.  1405. 

After  the  death  of  Mahmood,  a.  1413,  the  crown  of  Delhi  devolved  on  Chizier, 
a  SEID,  that  is  one  of  the  race  of  the  Prophet ;  whose  posterity  continued  to  enjoy 
it  till  the  year  1450,  when  BELLOLI,  an  Afghan  of  the  tribe  of  LODI,  obtained 
it.  His  son  transferred  the  seat  of  empire  to  AGRA,  a.  1501. — In  this  reign  the 
Portuguese  first  arrived  in  India.  Under  the  family  of  Lodi  the  empire  was  torn  by 
dreadful  convulsions,  which  occasioned  their  expulsion. 

BABER,  a  descendant  of  Tamerlane  and  Gengiz  Khan,  Sultan  of  the  MOGUL 
Tartars,  possessing  the  provinces  between  the  Indus  and  Samarcand,  being  dispossessed 
of  the  northern  part  of  his  dominions  by  the   Ushec  Tartars,  determined  to  try  his 
fortune  in  Hindoostan,  where  the  distracted  state  of  the  country  flattered  him  with 
the  hopes  of  conquest.     After  repeated  attempts  he  at  last  succeeded  in  defeating 
Ibrahim  II.  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  Lodi,  a.  1525. 
The  countries  which  he   and  his  successors    subdued   were  called  the   MOGUL 
EMPIRE. — Baber  dying  in  1530,  his  son  HUMAIOON  succeeded,  who,  although 
a  prince  of  ability  and  virtue,  was  expelled  from  the  throne  by  the  intrigues  of  his 
brothers,  and  the  art  of  SHEER  KHAN,  who  usurped  the  empire,  a.  1541.     But 
Sheer  being  slain  at  the  siege  of  Cheitore,2i..  1545,  Humaioon,  who  h\dsuftered  great 
distress  in  his  exile,  was  recalled,  a.  1 554  ;  and  dying  the  following  year,  transmitted 
the  crown  to  ACBAR  or  Akher,  his  son,  who  proved  one  of  the  most  illustrious  princes 
that  ever  reigned  in  Indostan  ;  being  equally  distinguished  for  his   humanity  and 
toleration  to" the  Hindoos  or  Gentoos,  as  for  his  wisdom  and  courage.     Acbar  died, 
a.  1605.     The  reign  of  this  prince  has  been  celebrated  by  his  vizier  or  prime  minister, 
the  famous  ABUL   FAZEL,  in    a  book  called  the  Achar-nnmma,  or  history  of 
Acbar. — This  emperor  divided  his  dominions  into  eleven  *o«i«A5,  or  provinces,  some 
of  which  were  equal  in  extent  to  large  European  kingdoms ;  each  soubah  he  subdivided 
into  a  certain  number  of  circars  or  counties  ;  and  these  into  so  many  purgit7mahs  or 
hundreds.     The  population,  revenue,  produce,  religion,  arts,  and  commerce  of  each 
district  were  ascertained.     Many  of  these  particulars  were  collected  by  Abul  Fazel 
into  a  book  called  Ayen  Akberee,  or  Institutes  of  Akhar,  which,  to  this  day,  forms 
an  authentic  register  of  these  matters.     This  curious  book  was  some  years  ago  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Gladwin,  and  published  in  Bengal,  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
governor-general  of  the  English   dominions  in  India.     JOHANG  JURE,  the  son 
of  Acbar,  succeeded,  in  whose  reign  Sir  Thomas  Roe  was  sent  as  the  first  English 
ambassador  to  the  Emperor  of  Hindoostan,  1615.     The  latter  part  of  this  emperor's 
life  was  embittered  by  the  rebellion   of  his  son,   SHAW  JEHAN,  who  upon  his 
father's  death  succeeded,  a.  1627.     He,  quarrelling  with  the  Portuguese,  expelled 
them  from  Hoogly  on  the  Ganges. 

In  the  year  1658  began  the  civil  wars  between  Jehan  and  his  sons,  as  also  between 
the  sons  themselves,  which  terminated  in  the  elevation  of  AURUNGZEBE,  the 
youngest  ;  after  he  had  deposed  his  father,  and  murdered  or  expelled  his  three 
brothers,  a.  1660.  This  prince,  having  finished  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan,  and 
subdued  several  other  countries,  raised  the  Mogul  empire  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
splendour.  He  died  in  1707,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  at  Amednagar  in  the 
Deccan,  which  he  had  fixed  on  as  his  residence,  while  in  winter-quarters.  His 
authority  extended  from  the  10th  to  the  35th  degree  of  latitude,  and  nearly  as  much 
in  lon°'itude;  containing  at  least  sixty-four  millions  of  inhabitants  3  and  his  revenue 
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hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  where  about  ninety  years  ago  there 
was  only  the  village  of  Goviiutpour ;  supposed  at  present  to 

contain 

exceeded  thirty-two  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  in  a  country  where  the  products  of 
the  earth  are  about  four  times  as  cheap  as  in  England.  But  the  feeble  princes  who 
succeeded,  being  unable  to  wield  so  mighty  a  sceptre,  this  vast  empire  was  in  the 
course  of  fifty  years  reduced  to  nothing. 

Aurungzebe  left  four  sons.  The  two  eldest  contended  about  the  empire.  Each 
brought  into  the  field  about  300,000  men.  The  contest  was  determined  near  Agra, 
in  favour  of  the  oldest,  who  took,  the  name  of  BAHADEll  SHAH,  but  is  usually 
called  SHAH  AULUM.  His  competitor  fell  in  the  battle.  The  youngest  brother 
next  revolted,  and  was  also  crushed.  The  other  brother,  thirty  years  before,  had 
rebelled  against  his  father,  and  fled  into  Persia.  In  this  reign  the  SEIKS,  a  new  sect 
of  religionists,  from  the  foot  of  the  eastern  mountains,  attacked  the  province  of 
Lahore.  Bahader,  having  with  difficulty  reduced  them,  took  up  his  residence  at 
Lahore,  that  he  might  be  near  at  hand  to  keep  them  in  subjection.  Here  he  died, 
a.  1712. 

Bahader  also  left  four  sons,  who  likewise  contended  together  about  the  succession. 
Three  of  them  fell  at  different  times  in  liie  struggle  ;  and  the  fourth  was  soon  after 
dethroned  to  make  way  for  his  nephew  FEKOKSEIIE,  whowasset  up  by  the  Seids, 
or  Syeds,  two  brothers,  and  Oairahs  or  chiefs  of  great  power.  In  this  reign  the 
English  East-India  Company  received  the  famous  fIR.MAN  or  Grant,  by  which 
their  goods  of  import  and  export  were  exempted  from  duties  or  customs  ;  wliicli  was 
regarded  as  the  company's  Commercial  Chahtkr  in  India,  while  they  stood  in 
need  of  protection  from  the  princes  of  the  country. 

In  the  year  1717  Feroksere  was  deposed  and  deprived  of  sight  by  the  Seids,  who 
raised  to  the  throne  a  son  of  Bahader  Sliah.  But  he  was  soon  deposed,  and  also  his 
brother,  in  the  course  of  a  year;  and  boih  of  them  put  to  death  by  tiie  Seids,  who 

now  disposed    of  every  thing   at  pleasure. Tliev  next  placed  on  the   throne 

IMAHO.MED  SHAH,  grandson  of  Bahader  Shah,  who,  warned  by  the  fate  of  his 
predecessors,  got  rid  of  the  Seids,  but  not  without  a  rebellion  and  a  battle.  In  this 
reign,  the  MAHRATfAS  became  troublesome,  so  called  from  IMARHAT,  a 
prince  in  the  Deccan,  their  original  country;  and  ?CJZAi\I-AL-MULL'CK,  Vice- 
roy of  the  Deccan,  aspired  at  independence.  To  promote  his  views,  he  invited 
NADIR  SHAH,  commonly  called  Thomas  Koiili  AA««,  the  usurper  of  the  Persian 
throne,  to  invade  Indostan,  and  had  tlie  address  to  prevail  on  the  weak  emperor  to 
throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  invader.  Nadir  having  entered  Delhi,  massacred 
above  lOO.OOOoftheinhabitants,  and  carried  off  plunder  to  the  amount  of  sixty-two 
millions  sterling.  Some  say,  much  more.  He  however  left  3Iahomed  in  possession 
of  the  throne,  and  returned  to  Persia,  after  obtaining  the  cession  of  all  the  countries 
subject  to  Hindoostan  west  of  the  Indus. — XIZA.M  now  became  independentin  the 
Deccan;  and  other  governors  of  provinces  followed  his  example.  The  llOHILLAS, 
a  tribe  from  the  mountains  between  India  and  Persia,  erected  an  independent  state  on 
the  east  of  the  Ganges,  within  eighty  miles  of  Dellii.  The  MAHRA'ITAS  were 
become  so  powerful,  that  they  forced  the  emperor  to  grant  them  a  tribute  to  check 
their  depredations.  They  demanded  the  fourth  part  of  the  net  revenues  of  certain 
provinces;  which  proportion  being  denominated,  in  the  language  of  Hindoostan,  a 
Chout,  occasioned  this  name  to  be  applied  to  any  demands  whatever  of  that  people. 
Mahomed  died,  a.  1747,  the  same  ye  ir  that  Xadir  Shah,  on  account  of  his  frantic 
cruelty,  was  assassinated  by  his  principal  officers. 

AHMED  SHAH,  the  son  of  ^Mahomed,  succeeded.  In  his  reign,  which  lasted 
only  about  six  years,  what  remained  of  the  I\Iogul  empire  was  totally  dissolved;  and 
the  succeeding  emperors  retained  little  else  but  the  name,  nothing  remaining  to  the 
house  ot  Timur  but  a  small  territory  round  Delhi,  now  no  longer  a  capital,  but  in  a 
manner  depopulated  by  repeated  depredations,  massacres,  and  famines.  The  last 
army  that  might  be  reckoned  imperial,  was  defeated  by  the  Rohillas  in  1749.  The 
lATES  or  lats,  a  Hindoo  tribe,  established  themselves  in  the  province  of  AGRA  ; 
BENGAL  was  seized  by  its  viceroy  Aliverdy ;  OUDE,  by  Seisdar  Jung;  father  to 
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contain  at  least  five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Its  citadel 
is  called  Fort-William,  which  was  begun  to  be  built  imme- 
diately 

the  late  Siijah  Doivlah;  Allahabad,  by  Mahomed  Kooli,  &:c.  but  the  most 
considerable  part  by  the  MAHRATTAS,  who  had  of  late  greatly  augmented  their 
power.  In  addition  to  their  former  possessions,  they  obtained  the  greatest  part  of 
Guzerat,  Berur,  and  Orissa. — The  name  and  person,  however,  of  the  emperor,  were 
still  held  in  veneration,  and  the  various  usurpers  endeavoured  to  sanction  what  they 
had  forcibly  seized,  by  a  real  or  pretended  grant  from  the  emperor.  Some  of  them 
having  obtained  possession  of  his  person  attempted  to  make  their  acts  pass  for  his. 
Such  is  the  force  of  popular  opinion,  that  to  this  day,  through  the  whole  Mogul 
empire,  the  coin  is  struck  in  the  name  of  the  nominal  emperor.  Thus  the  long 
possession  of  power,  though  at  first  obtamed  by  violence,  and  afterwards  exercised 
with  cruelty,  appears,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  to  establish  a  right  to  it. 

Tiie  NIZAM  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  four,  a.  1748.  The  contests 
which  took  place  between  his  sons  for  the  throne  of  the  Deccan,  and  between  two 
other  families  for  the  Nabobship  of  Arcot,  brought  the  English  and  French  to  engage 
as  auxiliaries.  After  much  bloodshed,  JMaiiomed  Ally  was  made  Nabob  of  Arcot ; 
and  Salabi  Jnntf,  third  sou  of  the  late  Ni:am-al-Mulitck,  was  made  Soubak 
or  Prince  of  the  Deccan,  the  original  disputants  having  been  assassinated  or  slain  in 
battle.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  English  established  their  security  and  influenco 
in  the  Carnatic. 

In  1753,  Ahmed  was  deposed  by  GAZI,  his  vizier  or  chief  minister,  who 
placed  on  the  nominal  throne  ALLl'JNJGUIKE,  grandson  of  Bahader  Shah.  He, 
to  get  rid  of  Gazi,  invited  to  Delhi  ABDALLA,  the  successor  of  Nadir  Sliah  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Persia,  and  in  the  Indian  provinces  ceded  to  Nadir,  known  at  present 
by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  C  AND  AH  AH,  anciently  the  Paropamisan  ^'Ikxan- 
dria  ;  called  also  the  kingdom  of  Ahdalli,  from  Abdal,  an  Afghan  tribe,  of  which 
Ahmed  Abdalla  was  originally  the  prince  or  chief,  and  being  stripped  of  his 
country  by  Nadir  Shall,  was  forced  to  join  the  Persian  army  in  1739.  On  the  death 
of  Nadir,  Abdalla  erected  for  himself  a  considerable  kingdom  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Persia,  comprising  nearly  the  same  extent  of  territory  with  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Ghizni.  Abdalla,  who  visited  Hindoostan  no  less  than  six  times,  exer- 
cised at  Delhi  the  most  dreadful  depredntions  ;  so  that  this  unfortunate  city, 
which,  in  the  time  of  Aurungzebe,  was  supposed  to  contain  two  millions  of  souls, 
was  now  almost  depopulated. 

Amidst  these  confusions  and  revolutions,  the  INIAHRATTAS,  who  for  a  long 
time  had  been  gatliering  strength,  formed  the  plan  ofexpelling  Abdalla, and  restoring 
the  Hindoo  government  throughout  the  empire,  or  in  other  words,  of  making  them- 
selves masters  of  all  Hindoostan.  They  were  joined  by  the  lats  and  other  Hindoo 
states.  Abdalla  was  joined  by  Siijah  Duwlah,  the  liohillas,  and  oihcv  Mahumediiit 
states  of  less  note.  The  Hindoos  were  arranged  on  one  side  to  the  number  of  two 
hundred  thousand,  and  the  JMahomedans  on  the  other,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought  on  the  plains  of  Carnawl  and 
Panmitt,  a.  17G1,  in  which,  after  a  most  obstinate  resistance,  the  Mahrattas  were 
defeated  with  prodigious  slaughter.  Before  the  battle  tiiey  had  been  deserted  by  the 
Jatu,  which  considerably  influenced  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Since  this  period,  the 
power  of  the  Maiirattas  has  been  sensibly  on  the  decline. 

Abdalla,  whose  influence  at  Dellii  was  now  unlimited,  invited  thither  SHAH 
AULU.M,  the  son  of  .■Jlli/mgi/irc,  who  iiad  been  deposed  the  foregoing  year,  and 
murdered  by  Gazi,  promising  to  seat  him  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  He  however 
did  not  venture  to  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  Abdalla;  who  therefore  set  up 
Jewnn  Birg/tt,  the  son  of  Shah  Aulum,  under  the  tuition  and  protection  of  Xidjilt 
Dawlah,  from  whom  he  exacted  an  annual  tribute.  Thus  in  fact  Abdalla  became 
Emperor  of  Delhi;  and  if  he  had  inclined  to  establish  himself  in  Hindoostan,  might 
have  begun  a  new  dynasty  of  kings.  He  meant,  probably  at  some  future  time,  to 
pursue  his  designs,  whatever  they  were,  either  for  himself  or  for  the  heir  of  the 
house  of  Timur,  to  which  he  had  allied  himself,  by  a  match  with  one  of  the  prin- 
cesses. 
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diately  after  the  victory  of  Plassey.  It  is  superior  in  point  of 
strength  and  correctness  of  design  to  any  fort  in   India,  but 

too 

cesses.  His  son  and  successor,  TOIUIl  SHAH,  married  another  princess  of  the 
same  line.  But  apprehendins^  an  attack  from  tlie  Seiks,  Abdalla  withdrew  his 
troops  from  Delhi  and  returned  to  Lahore. 

The  legal  emperor,  Shak  .i/iili/m,  after  various  adventures,  threw  himself  on  the 
protection  of  the  English,  who  emploved  his  authority  and  name  to  sanction  their 
right  to  the  conquests  which  they  made  by  the  able  conduct  of  Colnucl  afterwards 
Lord  CLIVE,  in  the  province  of  Bengal.  The  British  power  in  India  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  splendid  victory  of  that  successful  commander  over  Sujah  Dowtak 
and  other  powers,  at  the  famous  battle  of  Plassev,  June  1757.  Another  great  victory 
was  gained,  by  colonel  afterwards  Sir  Hector  JNIunro,  over  Sujah  Dtnvluh,  Nabob 
of  Oude,  and  Cossivi  Ally,  Nabob  of  Bengal,  at  Buxar,  a  1764.  The  great  infe- 
riority of  numbers  with  which  these  victories  were  obtained,  may  serve  to  diminish 
our  incredulity  with  respect  to  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  At  the  l>attle  of  Buxar 
the  whole  British  forces  did  not  exceed  7000,  of  whom  only  about  1200  were  Euro- 
peans ;  the  battle  of  Plassey  was  gained  with  an  army  of  about  3000  men,  and  of 
these  only  900  were  Europeans.  Shah  Anlnm,  the  nominal  emperor,  weary  of  his 
dependence,  and  wishing  to  better  his  circumstances,  threw  himself  into  the  hands 
of  the  3Iahrattas  of  I'oonah,  who  promised  to  restore  him  to  his  throne.  He  was 
afterwards  confined  at  T3elhi,  as  a  state  prisoner,  by  SINDIA,  the  most  powerful 
J aghircdnr  or  chief  of  the  Poonah  or  western  .Maiiratta  nation. 

The  chief  powers  in  Hindoostan  at  present  are  the  Mithratta  states,  the  Xizam 
or  Prince  of  the  Deccan,  the  Siikx,  and  the  British. 

The  Britisii  possess,  in  full  sovereigntv,  the  whole  soubah  or  province  o[  Brne;al, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  Bnhar  ,-  which,  witii  the  districtof  Benares,  contain  162,000 
square  British  miles  of  land,  that  is,  near  30,000  more  tiian  are  contained  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;  and  near  eleven  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  gross  revenue, 
includingthe  subsidy  paid  bv  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  amounted,  in  1788,  to£4,210,'  00; 
and  the  neat  revenue,  after  deducting  the  military  charges,  civil  establishments,  &c.  to 
£1,670,000.  The  territory  of  .Madrass  in  the  Carnatic  is  in  comparison  inconsider- 
able. Its  gross  revenue  amounted  to  £1,070,000 ;  but  the  neat  revenue  only  to 
£85,000.     At  Bombay  the  disbursements  exceeded  the  receipts  by  about £300,000. 

The  gross  revenue  o*"  the  British  dominions  in  India  amounted, in  1792-3,  to  noless 
a  sum  than  je'8,245,5ti0. — In  17991 800,  the  total  revenues  of  Bengal,  Aladrass, 
and  Bombay,  amounted  to  £'9,742.937. Large  sums  of  money  are  usually  com- 
puted in  India,  by  what  are  called  Lacks  of  Rupee.",  each  Lack  amounting  to  about 
ten  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

The  British  nation,  with  their  allies  and  tributaries,  occupy  the  whole  navigable 
course  of  the  Ganges,  from  its  entry  on  the  plains  to  the  sea;  which,  by  its  winding 
course,  is  more  than  1350  British  miles.  The  Indians  measure  by  Cosses  or  Croref, 
each  coss  being  equal  to  nearly  two  English  miles. 

^Ianners  and  Customs  of  the  Indians. 

Tlie  Indians  were  considered  by  the  ancient  Greeksand  Romans  as  an  indigenous 
race,  and  therefore  called  .^K/ot7//Ao»ic«,  or  .(^ioWijitHC;?,  that  is,  natives  of  the  soil,  whose 
origin  could  not  be  traced,  Diudur.  ii.  33.  From  the  earliest  accounts,  they  appear  to 
have  made  great  progress  in  industry,  arts,  and  elegance.  The  wisdom  of  the  east  is 
celebrated,  1  Kings,iv.31.  The  whole  body  of  the  people  was  divided,  asit  still  is, 
into  four  orders  or  casts.  The  first  consists  of  philosophers  and  priests  called  Z/ra/irni'/ij, 
and  the  more  learned  of  them  Pundits ;  the  second  of  magistrates  and  soldiers;  the 
third  of  husbandmen  and  merchants  ;  and  the  fourth  of  artisans,  labourers,  and 
servants.  None  of  these  can  ever  quit  his  own  cast,  or  be  admitted  into  another. 
The  members  of  each  cast  also  adhere  invariably  to  the  piofession  of  their  fore- 
fathers. From  generation  to  generation,  tiie  same  families  have  followed,  and  will 
always  continue  to  follow,  one  uniform  way  of  life.     Nor  is  it  lawful  for  any  one  to 

marry 
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too  extensive.  It  is  thought  to  have  cost  two  millions  sterling. 
Indian  cities  are  generally  built  on  one  plan  j  having  very 
I-  ■ ,  narrow, 

many  into  another  cast,  Dioilor.  ii.  41.  Whoever  violates  the  rules  or  institutions 
of  his  cast,  is  sunk  to  the  lowest  state  of  degradation.  No  person  of  any  cast  will 
have  the  least  communication  with  him,  as  was  thecase  with  those  excommunicated 
by  the  Druids  among  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons ;  sec  p.  359.  Such  person  is 
called  a  Parinr  or  Chandula ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  words  to  express  the 
sensation  of  vileness  which  this  name  conveys  to  the  mind  of  a  Hindoo.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  people  into  casts  is  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  BRAHMA,  who 
created  the  world  under  the  direction  of  the  Supreme  Being;  and  is  therefore  esta- 
blished not  only  by  civil  authority,  but  confirmed  and  sanctioned  by  religion.  This 
institution,  though  it  lays  a  restraint  on  the  natural  liberty  of  man,  and  must  neces- 
sarily sometimes  check  the  exertions  of  genius,  has  brought  the  Indian  manufactures 
to  a  degree  of  perfection  superior  to  that  of  any  other  country,  and  has  always 
preserved  the  trade  of  India  with  other  nations  nearly  in  the  same  state.  India 
continues  still  to  supply  nearljr  the  same  articles  as  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  Plin.  xii.  and 
xiii.  and  to  drain  those  countries  with  which  it  trades  of  their  gold  and  silver,  as  it 

did  in  ancient  times  ;  see  p.  37. Some  mention  an  additional  cast,  czWtA Burrtm 

Sunker,  composed  of  such  as  are  produced  by  an  unlawful  union  between  persons 
of  different  casts.     These  are  mostly  dealers  in  petty  articles  of  retail  trade. 

Although  it  be  impossible  for  a  person  of  a  lower  cast  to  rise  to  a  higher,  yet  in  cer- 
tain cases,  persons  of  a  higher  class  may  exercise  the  occupations  of  a  lower  without 
losing  their  cast  by  doing  so.  Accordingly  Brahmins  are  sometimes  employed,  not 
only  as  ministers  of  state,  but  as  soldiers. — Ancient  authors  represent  the  Indians  as 
divided  into  seven  kinds  or  orders,  Strah.  xv.  703. ;  Diodor.  ii.  40. ;  j4rrian.  ludic. 
10.  misled,  as  it  is  thought,  by  considering  some  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  casts  as 
distinct  orders.     They  remark,  that  there  were  no  slaves  in  India,  lb. 

There  is  a  number  of  devotees  or  religionists  in  India,  called  Faquirs,  who  volun- 
tarily subject  themselves  to  singular  mortihcations,  and  undergo  the  severest  penances  ; 
on  which  account  they  are  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  the  people.  These 
Strabo  calls  Germanns  or  Hylobii,  xv.  713.  and  mentions  one  of  them  who  stood  a 
whole  day  on  one  leg,  supporting  a  large  piece  of  wood  with  his  hands,  Ih.  714. 
Pliny  calls  them  Gymxosophist^f.,  (quod  in  India,  (pit  habcntur  sapientes  nudi 
atatem  affiint,  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  27.)  and  remarks  that  some  of  them  used  to  look  at 
the  sun  for  a  whole  day  without  moving  their  eyes,  and  others  to  stand  from  morning 
to  night  on  the  scorching  sands  on  one  foot,  vii,  2. 

The  government  in  all  the  countries  of  India  was  monarchical;  but  limited  and 
controlled  by  tlie  fixed  and  inviolable  privileges  of  the  different  casts,  particularly  by 
the  sanctity  and  preeminence  of  the  BIlAHiMINS,  who  would  deem  it  degradation 
and  pollution,  if  they  were  to  eat  of  the  same  food  with  their  sovereign.  Their 
persons  are  sacred,  and  even  for  the  most  heinous  crimes  they  cannot  be  capitally- 
punished  ;  their  blood  must  never  be  shed.  On  important  occasions,  it  is  the  duty  of 
sovereigns  to  consult  them,  and  to  be  directed  by  their  advice.  In  ancient  times,  at 
a  solemn  assembly,  called  the  great  Synod,  wliich  used  to  be  held  at  the  beginning 
of  every  year,  all  the  Brahmins,  assembling  at  the  palace  of  the  king,  gave  their 
opinion  aboutthe  administration  of  public  aftairs,  concerning  the  state  of  agriculture 
and  pasturage,  Strab.  xv.  703.  f.  and  whatever  else  they  judged  of  advantage  to 
those  who  were  present,  Diodor.  ii.  40.  The  government  of  the  Mahrattas  at 
present  is  mostly  aristocratical. 

The  monarchs  of  India  were  considered  as  .he  great  proprietors  of  the  land,  as  is 
still  the  case  in  the  great  empires  of  the  east ;  sep  p.  508.  The  husbandmen,  now 
called  IIYOTS,  paid  as  rent  usually  the  fourth  of  the  produce  of  their  farms,  Strab. 
and  Diodor.  ibid.  As  long  as  the  husbandman  paid  the  established  rent,  he  retained 
possession  of  the  farm,  which  descended  like  property  from  father  to  son.  Before  the 
original  institutions  of  India  v.-ere  subverted  by  foreign  invaders,  the  industry  of  the 
husbandman,  on  which  every  member  of  the  community  depended  for  subsistence, 
was  as  secure  as  the  tenure  by  which  he  held  his  lands  was  equitable.     It  was  not 

uncommon. 
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narrow,  confined,  and  crooked  streets,  with  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  reservoirs  and  ponds,  und  a  great  many  gardens  inter- 
spersed. 

uncommon,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  xv.  704.  for  two  hostile  armies  to  be  fighting  in 
one  field,  while  the  peasants  were  ploughing  or  digging  with  perfect  safety  in  the 
next.  The  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  render  tlie  condition  of  those  who 
cultivated  the  ground  comfortable.  Various  officers  were  appointed  for  this  purpose. 
One  class  of  them  had  the  charge  of  the  Tanks  or  public  reservoirs  of  water, 
without  a  regular  distribution  of  which,  fields  in  a  torrid  climate  cannot  be  rendered 
fertile.  Those  who  collect  the  rents  from  the  Ri/ots,  and  parcel  out  the  lands 
among  them,  are  called  Zi^mindars  ;  who,  it  is  supposed,  were  at  first  appointed 
only  during  pleasure,  but  afterwards  became  liereditar>.  Ou  tins  subject, 
however,  there  are  ditierent  opinions.  In  the  time  of  AC'BAR,  the  lauds  were 
valued,  and  the  rent  of  each  inhabitant  and  of  each  village  ascertained.  The  annual 
amount  of  revenue  then  fixed,  and  the  mode  of  levymg  it,  continued  with  little 
variation  in  the  province  of  Bengal  to  the  vear  1757,  when  Jaffcer  Ali  Kawn,  being 
created  Nabob  of  Arcot  by  the  English,  after  the  battle  of  Plassey,  was  obliged 
to  depait  from  the  wise  arrangements  of  Acbar,  and  introduce  new  modes  of 
assessment,  that  he  might  raise  the  sum  which  he  had  stipulated  to  pay  on  his 
elevation. 

There  were  various  other  officers  who  had  different  tasks  assigned  them,  which 
are  described,  Strab.  xv.  707.  i5cc. ;  Diodor.  ii.  41.  Among  the  rest,  some  took  care 
to  provide  accommodation  and  lodgings  for  strangers,  lb.  Such  houses  are  now 
called  Choultries,  and  are  frequent  in  every  part  of  tiie  country.  The  greatest 
attention  was  paid  to  the  making  of  highways  ;  and  stones  were  erected  at  the  end 
of  every  ten  stadia,  to  mark  the  distances,  and  direct  travellers,  lb. 

The  ancient  Indians  lived  mostly  on  rice,  as  the  Hindoos  do  still,  Strab.  xv.  709. 
They  had  no  written  laws  ;  and  suits  were  determined  according  to  the  principles 
of  equity,  lb.  The  first  who  published  a  compendium  of  Indian  jurisprudence  was 
Acbar,  by  the  assistance  of  his  vizier,  Abul  Fazel,  in  the  code  called  ^yen 
^kbtree. 

All  buildings  of  whatever  kind,  consecrated  to  the  offices  of  religion,  are  called 
PAGODAS.  Of  these  the  most  ancient  is  tiiought  to  be  that  in  the  island 
oi  Elepliajiia,  dA  no  great  distance  from  Bombay ;  which  is  an  excavation  hewn 
out  of  a  solid  rock,  about  halfway  up  a  high  mountain,  and  formed  into  a  spacious 
area,  nearly  TiO  feet  square;  with  human  figures,  in  high  relief,  of  gigantic  size 
and  singular  forms,  oa  tiie  inside.     There  are  various  pagodas  of  this  kind  in  the 

island  of  Salsetle,  still  nearer  to  Bombay. Instead  of  caverns,  apparently  the 

original  places  of  worship,  temples  came  to  be  raised  by  the  Indians  in  honour  of 
their  deities ;  at  first  in  the  form  of  a  huge  pyramid,  with  no  other  light  but  what 
came  from  a  small  door,  as  at  Uoegur,  near  Taiijure,  in  the  Carnatic  ;  but  afterwards 
splendid  buildings  were  erected,  of  immense  extent,  and  highly  ornamented,  some 
of  them  several  miles  in  circumference  ;  a.s  that  in  the  island  of  Seringham,  which  is 
formed  by  the  division  of  the  great  river  Caveri  or  Cauvery  into  two  channels  on 
the  Coromandel  coast.  The  multitude  of  pilgrims  tiiat  resort  to  this  pagoda  to 
obtain  absolution  is  incredible ;  and  none  of  them  come  without  an  offering  of 
money.  The  number  of  Brahmins  supported  in  this  temple  by  the  liberality  of 
superstition,  together  with  their  families,  formerly  amounted  to  no  less  than  40,000. 
"  Here,  as  in  all  the  other  great  pagodas  of  India,  the  Brahmins  live  in  a  subordina- 
tion which  knows  no  resistance,  and  slumber  in  a  voluptuousness  which  knows  no 
wants." — Orme's  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  178. 

The  religious  rites  celebrated  in  these  pagodas  are  numerous  and  splendid. 
The  Indians  worship  a  multiplicity  of  deities,  who  in  their  character  and  func- 
tions resemble  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  What  was  supposed  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  power  of  Jupiter,  Xeptune,  .Solus,  Mars,  Venus,  &c.  is  by  the 
Indians  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  Agnie,  the  god  of  fire ;  Varoon,  the  god  of 
oceans;  Vayoo,  the  god  of  wind;  Cama,  the  god  of  love,  ikc.  According  to 
the  notions  entertained  by  the  Indians  of  their  deities,  the  same  licentiousness 
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spersed.     A  few  of  the  streets  are  paved  with  brick.     The 
houses  are  variously  built :  some  of  brick,  others  with  mud, 

and 

prevailed  in  their  worship,  as  anciently  among  the  Greeks,  Strnb.  viii.  378.  xii 
559.  and  also  the  same  cruelty.  Repugnant  as  it  is  to  the  feelings  of  a  Hindoo 
to  shed  the  blood  of  any  creature  that  has  life,  many  different  animals,  even  the  most 
useful,  the  horse  and  the  cow,  were  offered  up  as  victims  upon  the  altars  of  some 
of  their  gods ;  and  what  is  still  more  strange,  the  pagodas  of  the  east  were 
polluted  with  human  sacrifices,  as  well  as  the  temples  of  the  west.  The  attach- 
ment of  the  Hindoos  to  the  tenets  and  rites  of  their  religion,  however  absurd  to  ns 
they  may  appear,  is  inconceivably  great.  All  the  cruelties  employed  by  their 
Mahomedan  conquerors  to  convert  them,  proved  ineffectual.  Every  precaution 
is  used  to  foster  their  superstition.  The  lower  casts  are  prohibited,  under  the 
severest  penalties,  from  reading  any  portion  of  the  sacred  books ;  and  even  the 
higher  casts  can  receive  no  instruction,  but  what  the  Brahmins  choose  to  com- 
municate to  them.  JNothing  can  remove  the  errors  and  bigotry  of  superstition,  or 
the  fury  of  fanaticism,  but  the  light  of  knowledge  universally  diffused,  as  much  as 
possible,  through  all  ranks. 

The  Brahmins,  though,  to  serve  their  own  purposes,  they  have  kept  the  people  in 
ignorance,  are  said  themselves  to  entertain  just  notions  concerning  the  unity  and  per- 
fections of  the  deity,  and  the  worship  most  acceptable  to  him.  In  their  opinions 
however  there  is  found  the  same  mixture  of  ignorance  and  error,  as  in  those  of  tha 
ancient  philosophers. 

They  hold,  that  the  universe  was  not  only  created  by  divine  power  and  wisdom, 
but  that  every  event  is  brought  about  by  the  immediate  interposition  of  the  Deity, 
whom  they  conceive  to  be  a  spirit,  which  pervades  and  animates  the  whole  creation. 
So  Strabo  informs  us,  xv.  713.  "  The  souls  of  men  they  believe  to  be  portions  sepa- 
rated from  this  great  spirit,  to  which,  after  fulfilling  their  destiny  on  earth,  and 
attaining  a  proper  degree  of  purity,  they  will  be  again  reunited.  In  order  to  efface 
the  stains  with  which  a  soul,  during  its  residence  on  earth,  has  been  defiled,  by  the 
indulgence  of  sensual  and  corrupt  appetites,  they  teach  that  it  must  pass,  in  a  long 
succession  of  transmigrations,  through  the  bodies  of  different  animals,  until,  by  what 
it  suffers,  and  what  it  learns,  in  the  various  forms  of  its  existence,  it  shall  be 
thoroughly  refined  from  all  pollution,  as  to  be  rendered  meet  for  being  absorbed 
into  the  divine  essence,  and  return  like  a  drop  into  that  unbounded  ocean,  from 
which  it  originally  issued." — llr.  Robertstnii  Disquisitinji  concerning  Ancient 
India,  p.  330.  The  opinions  of  the  Brahmins  are  wonderfully  similar  to  those 
entertained  by  Pythagoras;  {see  p.  12;)  whence  that  philosopher  is  supposed  to  have 
derived  his  doctrines  from  India,  Slrab.  xv.  716.  Some  sects  of  Brahmins  enter- 
tained sentiments  of  morality  as  exalted  as  those  of  the  ancient  Stoics  :  That  man  is 
formed  not  for  speculation  or  indolence,  but  for  action  :  that  he  is  born  not  for  him- 
self alone,  but  for  his  fellow-men  ;  that  therefore  the  happiness  of  the  society  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  and  the  good  of  mankind,  are  his  ultimate  and  highest 
objects ;  that  the  motives,  and  not  the  events  of  his  actions,  ought  to  be  attended  to: 
and  that,  whether  the  events,  which  are  not  in  his  own  power,  be  prosperous 
or  adverse,  as  long  as  he  is  satisfied  with  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  he  can  enjoy 
that  approbation  of  his  own  mind,  which  alone  constitutes  genuine  happiness,  inde- 
pendent of  the  power  of  fortune,  or  the  opinions  of  other  men. 

A  new  source  of  information  has  latelybeen  introduced  into  Britain  by  translations 
from  the  Sanskreet  language.  The  chief  of  these  are  part  of  the  Mahabarat, 
a  voluminous  epic  poem,  consisting  of  upwards  of  400,000  lines,  translated  by  Mr. 
WilJiin.i ;  and  the  Sncontaln.  a  dramatic  poem,  by  Sir  ll'iUima  Jones.  The  former 
of  these  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Kreeshna  Ihui/paen  Vcia,  an  eminent 
Brahmin,  above  3000  years  before  the  Christian  a?ra ;  and  the  latter,  a  century 
before  that  period.  ]\lr.  '\\'ilkins  has  also  translated  a  book  of  fables,  called  Heeto- 
padcs  or  Amiable  7«.v/;-7/c7(o«,  commonly  named  Pilpinf's   Fables,  \\\nc\\  kind  of 

instruction,  Strabo  informs  us,  was  used  by  the  Brahmins,  xv,  713. The  skill  of 

the  ancient  Brahmins  in  astronomy,  is  thought,  by  some,  to  have  surpassed  that  of 
any  otheoancient  nation  ;  see  pp.  20  and  21. 

The 
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and  a  still  greater  proportion  with  bamboos  and  mats  :  and 
these  different  kinds  of  fabrics  standing  intermixed  with  each 
other,  form  a  motley  appearance.  Those  of  the  latter  kinds 
are  invariably  of  one  story,  and  covered  with  thatch ;  those 
of  brick  seldom  exceed  two  floors,  and  have  flat,  terraced  roofs. 
The  two  former  classes  far  outnumber  the  last,  which  are 
often  so  thinly  scattered,  that  fires,  which  frequently  happen, 
do  not,  sometimes,  meet  with  the  obstruction  of  a  brick  house 
through  a  whole  street. — 'J'he  quarter  of  Calcutta  inhabited  by 
the  JMiglish,  is  composcdentirely  of  brick  buildings  ;  many  of 
which  have  more  the  appearance  of  palaces  than  of  private 
houses ;  but  by  far  the  greatest  part  is  built  in  the  same  manner 
with  other  Indian  cities.  Calcutta  is  not  fortunate  in  its  local 
situation  ;  for  it  has  some  extensive  muddy  lakes,  and  a  vast 
forest,  close  to  it.*  The  greatest  attention  however  has  been 
used,  by  draining  the  streets  and  filling  up  the  ponds,  to 
render  it  healtiiful. 

About  twenty-six  miles  above  Calcutta,  on  the  same  river, 
though  on  the  opposite  side,  is  Hoogly,  a  small  but  ancient 
city.  The  French,  Dutch,  Danes,  and  I'ortugucse  have  each 
of  them  a  town  and  factory  on  this  part  of  the  river.  The 
French  settlement  of  Chandkknagore,  and  the  Dutch  one  of 
Chinsura,  are  both  very  neat,  and  pretty  large  towns  ;  and 
each  of  them  on  a  better  site  than  Calcutta. 

About  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  above  Calcutta  stands 
MooKsHiiDAOAD,  also  Oil  the  western  arm  of  the  Ganges, 
which  is  there  very  low  in  the  dry  season.  It  was  the  capital 
of  the  Bengal  provinces  before  the  establishment  of  the  British 
power,  but  is  now  much  decayed. — The  ancient  capital  of 
Bengal  was  Gour,  siqjposed  to  be  the  Gangia  Regia  of 
Ptolemy  ;  extending  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
twelve  miles  in  length,  and  two  or  three  in  breadth.  It  now 
can  only  be  traced  from  its  ruins.  Near  its  site  stands  the 
modern  Mauldah. 

The  chief  city  in  the  east  (|uarter  of  Bengal  is  DACCA,  be- 
yond the  principal  stream  of  the  Ganges,  although  a  very  large 


Tlie  Indians  have  always  been  distinguished,  not  only  for  the  fineness  of  their 
manufactures,  but  also  for  the  number  and  excellence  of  their  colours,  Strtib.  xv.  694. 
699.  Fine  lineu  is  supposed  to  have  been  calletl  Shido/i,  from  the  name  of  the  river 
Indus  or  Siiitliis,  near  which  it  was  wrouijht  in  the  iiighcst  pt-rfection  ;  and  the  deep 
blue  colour  in  highest  estimation  amonjj;  the  Romans  was  termed  Indh  im,  Pliu. 
XXXV.  6.  *.  27.  thought  to  be  the  same  with  the  modern  Iiidisro.  1'he  ancient 
Indians  were  also  remarkable  for  their  ingenious  workmanship  in  metals  and  ivory, 
lb.  111. 

*  The  trees  have  been  lately  cut  down  around  Calcutta. 

branch 
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branch  of  that  river  runs  past  it.  Dacca  is  most  commodiously 
situate  for  trade,  having  a  commvuiication  with  all  the  inland 
navigations.  It  is  one  hundred  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  by  the  road  from 
Calcutta. 

About  five  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  is 
PATNA,  the  capital  of  Bahar,  built  along  the  south  bank  of 
the  river,  a  very  extensive  and  populous  city,  supposed  to  be 
the  ancient  Palihothra.  Having  been  often  the  seat  of  war,  it 
is  fortified  in  the  Indian  manner,  with  a  wall  and  a  small  cita- 
del. It  is  a  place  of  very  considerable  trade.  Most  of  the 
saltpetre  imported  by  the  East-India  Company  is  manufactured 

within  the   province  of  Bahar. About  sixty  miles  above 

Patna  is  BENx\RES,  the  chief  city  of  the  district  or  Zemin- 
dary  of  that  name,  (including  also  the  Circars  of  Jiampour, 
Giizar,  and  Gazypour,)  the  ancient  seat  of  Braminical  learn- 
ing ;  a  very  rich  and  populous  city,  compactly  built  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  Ganges. 

North-west  from  this  is  the  province  of  OUDE.  The  chief 
city,  where  the  Nabob  now  resides,  is  LUCKNOW,  on  a 
small  i-iver,  named  the  Goomti/,  which  communicates  with  the 
Ganges  at  forty-five  miles  south-west  of  Lucknow.  This  city 
is  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  by  the  nearest  road,  from  Cal- 
cutta. All  from  Lucknow  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  is  one 
vast  plain. About  eighty  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Luck- 
now is  FYZABAD,  five  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  Cal- 
cutta, a  very  large  city,  the  residence  of  the  Nabob,  till 
within  these  few  years ;  situate  on  the  Gogra,  a  very  large 
river  from  Thibet.     Nearly  adjoining  to  it  is  the  ancient  city 

of  OuDE  or  Adjudiah. At  the  confluence  of  the  two  great 

rivers,  Ganges  and  Jumna,  is  seated  ALLAHABAD,  in  a 
very  important  situation,  belonging  to  the  Nabob  of  Oude, 
about  eight  hundred  and  twenty  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Ganges,  thought  by  some  to  be  the  Palihothra  of  the 
ancients. 

About  three  hundred  miles  above  Allahabad  is  situate 
AGRA,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Jumna  river,  which  is  very 
seldom  fordable.  In  15G6,  the  Emperor  Acbar,  liking  the 
situation  of  this  city,  made  it  his  capital ;  whence  it  is  often 
called  Ackharahad.  During  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  it  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities 
in  India.  But  as  it  quickly  rose  to  eminence,  so  it  as  suddenly 
declined.     It  now  exhibits  the  most  magnificent  ruins. 

About  one  hundred  and  nineteen  miles  north  of  Agra  stands 
DELHI,  or  Dehly,  on  the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  Jumna, 

28° 
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28°  37'  north  latitude,  and  77'^  40'  east  longitude,  the  nominal 
capital  of  the  Mogul  empire.  It  anciently  stood  on  the 
opposite  bank.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  it  was  said  to 
contain  two  millions  of  inhabitants  :  but  it  is  now  greatly 

reduced. The  fertile  tract  of  country  between  the  Jumna 

and  Ganges  is  called  Dooau,  which  name  is  applied  to  any 
tract  of  land  formed  by  the  approximation  of  two  rivers. 

About  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  miles  north-Mest  from 
Delhi  is  LAHORE,   on  the  Itanvcc,  anciently  Ili/drotes,   a 
navigable  river,  which  communicates  with  the  Indus  and  all  its 
branches.     Lahore  was  the  residence  of  the  first  Mahomedan 
conquerors  of  Indostan,  and  is  now  the  capital  of  the  Seiks. 
At  this  city  began  the  famous  avenue  of  shady  trees,  so  nuich 
spoken  of  by  the  early  Indian  travellers,  which   extended  all 
the  way  to  Agra,  about  five  hundred  English  miles.     Near 
midway  between  Delhi  and  Lahore  is  ISIRHIND  or  iScrinde,  a 
city  of  great  antiquity,  whence  the  art  of  weaving  silk  was 
brought  back  to  Constantinople  by  some  monks  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  For  although  the  art  was  brought  into  Europe  under 
the  Roman  emperors,  it  had  again  been  lost  during  the  confu- 
sion that  attended  the  subversion  of  the   western   empire. 
Procopius  takes  notice  that  silk  was  brought  from  Serinda,  a 
country  in  India,  in  the  time  of  Justinian ;  ace  p.  340.     Pliny, 
and  more  ancient  writers,   supposed  it  to  be  brought  from 
Serica,  a  country  of  Upper  Asia,  bordering  on  the  north-west 
part  of  the  Chinese  wall,  whence  its  Latin  name.      Between 
Delhi  and  Sirhind  are  very  extensive  plains,  within  which  are 
situate  the  towns  of  Pawiiput  and  Cmiiaivl,  famous  for  great 
battles,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.     These  plains  lie 
at  the  mouth  of  the  pass  through  the  mountains  from  Tartary 
and  Persia,  the  original  countries  of  the  conquerors  of  Hin- 
doostan.     The  country  is  called,  from  its  capital,  Lahore,  or 
more  frequently,  the  PUNJAB,  or  the  couutri/  of  Jive  rivers, 
because  it  is  contained  between  the  ^vc  eastern  branches  of 
the  Indus.     Four  of  these  are  mentioned  in  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  ;  the  Hydaspes,  now  Bchut  or  Chelurn  ;  Acesines, 
now  i/ewau     ^x  Chrniaiih ;    Wxhwxotks,  now  llauvee  ;  Hy- 
PHASis  or  Ht,.^  hasis,  now  Bei/ah  :  the  fifth  is  the  Setlege, 
Suttuluz,  or  SiitlKJ,   supposed  to  be  that  called  by  Pliny 
Hesiidrus,  by  Ptolemy,  Zaradriis,  and  by  Arrian,  Sarmtges. 
The  three  first  successively  rmite  with  each  other  at  some 
distance  above  the  city  MOULTAN,  (thought  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  ancient  Malli,  29*^  52'  north  hit.  and  70°  W  east  long.) 
ana  form  a  stream  equal  to  the  Indus  itself,  at  the  place  of 

confluence. 
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confluence,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  on  the  west  of  Moultan. 
It  is  remarkable  that  these  three  streams  united  are  now  called 
Jenaub^  as  they  were  Acesines  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  The 
two  other  rivers  imite,  and  join  the  Indus  a  great  way  to  the 
south  of  Moultan. 

About  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Lahore 
is  CASHMERE,  on  the  river  Chelum  or  Hydaspes,  the  capital 
of  a  country  of  the  same  name,   which  is  celebrated  for  its 
romantic  beauties,for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  forthe  temper- 
ature of  its  atmosphere.  It  is  an  elevated  and  extensive  valley, 
of  an  oval  form,  about  eighty  miles  long  and  forty  in  breadth, 
sm-rounded  by  steep  mountains.  Its  soil  is  thought  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  mud  deposited  l)y  the  river  Chelum,  which  origin- 
ally formed  its  waters  into  a  lake  that  covered  the  •whole  valley, 
imtil  it  opened  itself  a  passage  through  the  mountains,  as  is  said 
to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Peneiis  in  Thessaly  ;  see2i.  218. 
Here  are  manufactured  the  A7/f«i'/5  which  are  so  much  worn  in 
different  parts  of  Asia,  and  also  in  Egj^jjt ;  of  late  likewise  in 
Britain.     They  are  made  of  the  delicate  wool  produced  bj'^  a 
species  of  goat,  either  of  this  country  or  of  the  adjoining  one 
of  Thibet.     Cashmere  is  the  frontier  province  of  Hindoostan 
towards  Tartary  and  Thibet.  It  is  very  subject  to  earthquakes, 
and  therefore  the  houses  are  all  built  of  wood.     The  inhabit- 
ants   are  remarkable  for  their    superstition. About    two 

hundred  miles  north-west  from  Cashmere  is  CABUL,  near  the 
foot  of  the  IwfXnxnCaucdsiis,  called  also  Paropamisus  or  Lnaus, 
now  HiNDOo-Ko,  or  the  Stony  Girdle,  on  the  river  Attock,  a 
branch  of  the  Indus,  near  its  source ;  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name,  which  is  beautifully  diversified  by  hills  and 
Tallies.  The  city  stands  in  the  most  delightful  situation,  and 
is  considered  as  the  gate  of  India  towards  Tartary.     It  is  at 

present  the  (;apital  of  Timur  Shah,  King  of  Candahar. 

The  city  of  CANDAHAR  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  miles  south-west  from  Cabul.  It  is  allowed  to  have  been 
first  built  by  Alexander,  who  called  it  after  his  own  name 
Alexandria,  ^invVm.  iii.  28.  It  is  named  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, the  Faropmnisun  Alexandria,  lb.  iv.  22.  While  the 
Persian  and  Mogul  empires  were  undivided,  Candahar  was  the 
frontier  city  and  fortress  of  Hindoostan  towards  Persia,  and 

therefore  not  unfi-eqnently  changed  masters. About  two 

hundred  miles  south  from  Cabul  is  ATTOCK,  lat.  32°27' north, 
long.  70  30',  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Indus,  which,  down- 
wards to  the  conllux  of  the  Chunaub  or  Jenaub,  near  Moultan, 
is  called  the  river  of  Attock,  i.  e.  forbidden,  as  being  the  ori- 
ginal boundary  of  Hindoostan  on  the  north-west,  and  which  it 

was 
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was  unlavrful  for  the  subjects  of  that  empire  to  pass  without 
special  permission.  Attock  is  about  two  hundred  miles  north- 
west from  Lahore,  and  also  belongs  to  the  SeiUs.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  part  of  India,  which  was  first  known  to 
Europeans,  is  now  less  known  to  us  tiian  almost  any  other. 

The  sprini^s  of  the  Indus  are  commonly  placed  on  the  south 
side  of  the  mountains  which  separate  Indostan  from  Tartary, 
anciently  called  I/nuns,  or  the  Indian  Caucdsn.s ;  but  some  sup- 
pose them  to  be  far  more  remote. About  one  hundred  and 

seventy  miles  from  the  sea,  by  the  course  of  tiie  river,  the  Indus 
divides  into  two  branches,  and  forms  a  delta  or  a  triangle,  like 
the  Nile.  One  of  these  branches  again  divides  into  two  more, 
nnd  forms  another  delta.  About  five  miles  below  this  second 
separation  stands  TATTA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
iSindi/,  supposed  to  be  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Fattcdu.  The 
lower  part  of  this  delta  is  intersected  by  rivers  and  creeks,  like 
the  delta  of  the  Ganges  ;  but,  unlike  that,  it  has  no  trees  on 
it,  the  dry  parts  of  it  being  covered  with  brushwood  ;  and  the 
remainder,  by  much  the  greatest  part,  being  noisome  swamps, 
or  muddy  lakes.  In  the  dry  part  a  great  nuiiiy  camels  are 
reared,  who  feed  on  the  brushwood.  The  upper  part  of  the 
delta  is  well  cultivated,  and  yields  abundance  of  rice.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  the  tide  should  not  be  \isible  in  the  Indus  at  a 
greater  distance  than  sixty  or  sixty-tive  miles  from  the  sea.  In 
the  Ganges,  the  tides  are  perceptible  at  two  hundred  and  forty 
miles  from  its  mouth  ;  and  in  the  river  of  the  Ama/ons,  at 
six  hundred  miles.  The  Lore,  or  sudden  influx  of  the  tide  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Iiulus,  is  high  and  dangerous  ;  hence  the 
mischief  it  did  to  tlie  fleet  of  Alexander.  The  river  Indus, 
and  its  branches,  admit  of  an  uninterrupted  navigation  from 
Tatta  to  Moultan,  Lahore,  and  Cashmere,  for  vessels  of  near 
two  hundred  tons. 

The  country  along  the  Indus,  for  three  hundred  miles  from 
its  mouth,  is  called  SIXDY.  Its  breadth  is  diflerent;  in  the 
widest  part  it  is  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  Sindy, 
in  ma«y  particulars  of  soil  and  climate,  and  in  the  general 
appearance  of  its  surface,  resembles  Egypt ;  the  lower  part  of 
it  being  composed  of  rich  vegetable  mould,  and  extended  into  a 
Avide  delta ;  while  the  upper  part  of  it  is  a  narrow  slip  of  coun- 
try, confined  on  one  side  i)y  a  ridge  or  ridges  of  mountains,  and 
on  the  other  by  a  sandy  desert ;  the  river  Indus,  e([ual  at  least 
to  the  Nile,  winding  tiirough  the  midst  of  this  level  valley,  and 
annually  overflowing  it.  During  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  part  of  September,  which  is  the  rainy  season  in  most  other 

parts 
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parts  of  India,  the  atmosphere  Is  here  generally  clouded,  hut 
no  rain  falls,  except  very  near  to  the  sea.  Indeed  very  few 
showers  fall  during  the  whole  year.  The  Prince  of  Sindy  is 
tributary  to  the  King  of  Candahar.  He  is  a  Mahomedan,  and 
usually  resides  at  the  fort  of  Hydrakad,  situate  on  the  Indus, 
a  little  above  the  head  of  the  delta,  and  near  the  city  Nusser- 
POUR.  The  Hindoos  are  here  treated  with  great  rigour  by 
their  Mahomedan  governors,  which  drives  numbers  of  them 
into  other  countries. 

On  the  north-east  of  Sindy  lie  the  territories  of  the  Seiks  ; 
on  the  north,  those  of  the  King  of  Candahar  ;  on  the  west  is 
Makran,  anciently  Gedrosia,  a  province  of  Persia,  whose 
prince  is  tributary  to  the  King  of  Candahar.  A  sandy  desert 
bounds  Sindy  on  the  east,  extending  near  five  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  in  breadth,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  iii.  98.  Owing 
to  the  want  of  rain  in  Sindy,  and  its  vicinity  to  this  desert, 
the  heats  in  summer  are  so  violent,  and  the  winds  which 
blow  from  the  desert  so  pernicious,  that  the  houses  are  con- 
trived so  as  to  be  occasionally  ventilated  by  means  of  apertures 
on  the  tops  of  them,  resembling  the  funnels  of  small  chimnies. 
When  the  hot  winds  prevail,  the  windows  are  closely  shut,  by 
which  means  the  hottest  of  the  current  of  air  (that  nearest 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  of  course)  is  excluded,  and  a  cooler 
part,  because  more  elevated,  descends  into  the  house  through 
the  funnels.  By  this  means  also  vast  clouds  of  dust  are 
excluded,  the  entry  of  which  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
render  the  houses  uninhabitable.  The  roofs  are  composed  of 
thick  laj^ers  of  earth  instead  of  terraces.  Few  countries  are 
more  unwholesome  to  European  constitutions,  particularly 
the  lower  part  of  the  delta.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
the  fishermen  and  graziers  form  moveable  villages  or  towns, 
because  they  are  continually  changing  their  positions  like  a 
camp  ;  as,  Arrian  informs  us,  was  observed  by  Nearchus,  the 
admiral  of  Alexander's  fleet.  These  people  are  supposed  to 
be  descended  from  the  Scythian  Nomddes,  or  wandering 
Tartars,  as  this  custom  does  not  prevail  in  any  other  part  of 
India. 

The  country  on  the  south-east  of  Sindy  is  called  CUTCH, 
extending  from  the  eastmost  branch  of  the  Indus  to  the  Piid- 
der  river,  which  separates  it  from  Guzeraf, one  of  the  provinces 
of  the  Mahrattas.  On  the  south  coast  of  the  Cnilf  of  Cutch  is 
a  district  inhabited  by  a  piratical  tribe,  named  Smigmiatis, 
who  cruise  for  merchant  ships,  as  far  to  the  west  as  the  entrance 
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of  the  Gulf  of  Persia  ;  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  what  is 
called  Sangada  by  Arrian. 

The  province  of  GUZERAT  is  a  kind  of  peninsula,  two 
hundred  miles  long,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  wide,  formed 
by  the  Arabian  Sea,  (called  by  the  Asiatics,  the  Sea  of  0mm  an,) 
and  the  Gulfs  of  Camhay  and  ditch,  which  penetrate  a  great 
way  into  the  continent.  The  capital  is  AMEDABAD,  taken 
by  General  Goddard  in  the  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  in  1780. 
It  was  restored  on  the  peace  of  1783.  It  stands  in  a  level 
country,  on  a  small  navigable  river,  named  Sabermatft/,  which, 
with  other  confluent  streams,  falls  into  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
CAMBAY,  near  to  the  city  of  that  name,  wiiich  is  indeed 
the  port  of  Amedabad,  and  distant  from  it  about  lifty-six 
miles. 

On  the  east  of  the  sandy  desert,  and  north  of  Guzerat,  is 
AGIMERE  or  Marwar,  the  country  of  the  Rajpoots,  or  war- 
rior tribe  among  the  Hindoos,  hence  called  Rajpootana,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Gagasinira  of  Ptolemj',  three  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  from  north  to  south,  consisting  generally  of  high  moim- 
tains  divided  by  narrow  vallies,  or  of  plains  environed  by 
mountains  accessible  only  by  narrow  passes  and  defiles;  hence 
it  is  one  of  the  strongest  countries  in  the  Morld,  and  the  inha- 
bitants have  always  preserved  their  independence.  They  have 
been  repeatedly  defeated,  but  never  subdued.  Part  of  the 
country  was  reduced  by  Aurung/.ebe,  and  is  at  present  tribu- 
tary to  the  Mahrattas,  but  the  nation  in  general  is  free.  Raj- 
pootana borders  on  the  provinces  of  Delhi  and  Agra  on  the 
east.  It  was  formerly  divided  into  three  great  principalities, 
under  the  names  of  Oudipoio;  ./oodpour,  and  Ainheer  or 
Amere,  now  called  Joxudgitr  or  Ji/enagiir.  The  ancient 
capital  was  Clieitore,  but  the  present  is  Oudipoirr.  The  city 
Agimere  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a  very  high  mountain,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  two  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  from  Delhi. 

South  of  Agimere  is  the  province  Mahca,  its  capital 
OUGEIN,  the  residence  of  Siinlia,  the  chief  of  the  Poonah 
Mahrattas,  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  south  of  Delhi, 
lat.  23° 26',  long.  75°  56',  thought  to  be  the  Ozene  of  Ptolemy; 
about  thirty-six  miles  south-west  of  it  stood  3Inndu  or 
Mundoo,  in  the  time  of  Acbar  a  prodigious  city,  twenty-two 
miles  in  circuit,  situate  on  the  top  of  a  very  large  and  high 

mountain. Malwa  evidently  contains  the  highest  ground 

in  Indostan,  because  from  it  rivers  rise  which  run  both  into 
the  bay  of  Cambay  and  the   Ganges.     From  the  same  lake 
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flow  the  NERBUDDA,  which  runs  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay 
north  of  Surat,  and  the  SOANE  or  Soane-hudda,  which  joins 
the  Ganges  twenty-two  miles  above  Patna,  running  in  oppo- 
site directions  one  thousand  five  hundred  miles,  and  making 
the  southern  part  of  Indostan  completely  an  island. 

2.  In  the  PENINSULA  of  INDOSTAN,  the  chief  places 
are,  on  the  west  side,  usually  called  the  MALABAR  coast, 
SURAT,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tapty  river,  lat.  22°  U', 

long.  77°  48'  \b". East  from  this,  and  north  of  the  same 

river,  is  BURANPOUR,  a  city  of  the  Mahrattas,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Soubah  of  Cais'deish,  situate  in  the  middle  of  a 
delightful  country,  lat.  21"  19',  long.  7^°  19'.  By  this  place 
General  Goddard  passed  witli  his  army  in  his  celebrated  march 
across  the  continent  of  India  in  1/80,  from  CALPI,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Jumna  river,  lat.  26°  7^  5",  long.  80°  4',  to 
Surat.  The  other  principal  places  at  which  he  touched  were 
Chatterpour,  Sirong-  or  Sironge,  Bopal  or  Bopaltol,  and 
Hurdah. 

About  one  hundred  and  seventy- seven  miles  south  of  Surat 
is  BOMBAY,  the  chief  port  and  settlement  of  the  English  on 
the  coast,  lat.  18°  58',  long.  72"  40',  in  an  island  little  more 
than  seven  miles  in  length,  and  very  narroAv,  about  twenty 
miles  in  circumference,  containing  a  very  strong  and  capacious 
fortress,  a  large  city,  a  dock-yard,  and  marine  arsenal,  ceded 
to  the  English  in  1662  by  the  Portuguese,  as  part  of  the  dower 
of  the  queen  of  Charles  ll.  On  the  north-east  it  is  separated 
by  a  narrow  strait  from  Sahette,  a  fine  island  of  about  fifteen 
miles  square,  taken  from  the  Mahrattas  in  1773.  In  this  bay 
are  several  other  islands,  particularly  Curanjah  and  JLlephanta, 
both  of  them  acquisitions  from  the  Mahrattas.  Oppoirite  the 
north  end  of  Salsette  is  Basseen,  a  strong  fort  of  the  Mah- 
rattas, taken  by  the  English  after  a  smart  siege,  but  restored 
at  the  peace. 

About  one  hundred  miles  east  from  Bombay,  and  about 
seventy-five  from  the  nearest  seacoast,  is  POONAH,  the 
capital  of  the  western  Malu-attas,  whose  empire  extends  a 
great  way  from  south  to  north  in  the  inland  part  of  Indostan. 
Poonah  is  meanly  built,  and  not  large,  and  lies  quite  open  and 
defenceless.  In  case  of  an  invasion  the  place  of  refuge  is 
PooROONDER,  a  fortrcss  on  a  mountain,  about  eighteen  miles 
south-east  of  Poonah,  where  the  archives  of  government  are 
deposited.  About  fifty  miles  south-east  from  Poonah  is 
SATTARAH,  the  former  capital  of  the  Mahrattas,  near  the 
source  of  the  river  Kistna  or  Klshna,  which  rises  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Gauts  or  Indian  uipennine.      About  one  hundred 
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and  thirty-six  miles  south  of  Poonah  is  VISIAPOUR  or 
Bajapoiir,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  that  name, 
now  belonging  to  the  Mahrattas. 

The  foundation  of  the  Mahratta  greatness  was  first  laid  by 
SEVAJEE,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  King  of  Visiapoiir, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  distractions  which  prevailed  in 
that  kingdom,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  military 
adventurers,  of  which  kind  of  people  there  are  great  numbers 
in  Hindoostan ;  and  prosecuted  his  conquests  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  at  his  death,  which  happened  in  1680,  his  domains 
extended  from  the  northern  part  of  Baglatuiy  near  Surat,  to  a 
considerable  way  south  of  Bombay.  His  son  Sambo jee,  who 
was  a  person  of  merit,  fell  by  the  treachery  of  Aurungzebe, 
hi  1680.  But  his  grandson  SAJOOJEE,  during  the  convid- 
sions  which  followed  after  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  extended 
the  dominions  of  the  Mahrattas,  from  the  western  sea  to  the 
confines  of  Bengal,  and  as  far  north  as  Agra;  he  died  in  1740. 
His  successor,  Ram  Rajah,  being  a  weak  prince,  the  two 
principal  officers  of  the  state,  the  prime  minister,  called 
Paishiaah,  and  the  commander-in-chief,  or  Buski,  agreed  to 
divide  between  them  the  dominions  of  their  master ;  the 
former  assuming  the  government  of  the  western  provinces, 
and  continuing  at  Poonah,  the  other  the  eastern  provinces, 
and  fixing  his  residence  at  Nagpour  in  Berar.  This  violent 
partition  of  the  empire  made  by  its  ministers,  encouraged  the 
usurpation  of  others,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of 
power  and  influence  which  they  possessed  ;  so  that  in  a  few 
years  the  state  became,  from  an  absolute  monarchy,  a  mere 
confederacy  of  chiefs,  and  the  loosest  example  of  feudal 
government  in  the  world.  The  Mahrattas,  however,  still 
continued  to  enlarge  their  dominions,  till  the  dreadful  over- 
throw they  sustained  from  Abdalla  at  the  battle  of  Panniput, 
in  1761. 

About  2D0  miles  south  of  Bombay  is  the  city  of  GOA,  in 
an  island  of  the  same  name,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese 
settlements  in  India,  lat.  15°  28'  20",  long.  72°  45',  first  taken 
possession  of  by  ALBUQUERQUE,  in  r510.  The  coast  be- 
tween Bombay  and  Goa  is  little  known.  About  180  miles 
east  from  Goa,  and  398  miles  from  Bombaj^,  is  BISNAGAR 
or  Bijinagur,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Narsingaj 
near  the  western  bank  of  the  Tangehadra  river,  and  north- 
east from  it  is  Adoni. About  220  miles  south  of  Goa  is 

MANGALORE,  lat.  12°  SO',  long.  74°  44';  south  of  it, 
TELLICHERRY,  lat.  11°  48',  then  CALICUT,  the  first 
Indian    port  where  the  Portuguese  landed  under  Vasco  di 
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Gama,  in  1498,  lat.  11°  18'.  It  was  then  the  capital  of  the 
Zamorin,  or  emperor  of  that  country,  and  the  most  flourish- 
ing city  on  the  Malabar  coast ;  it  is  now  greatly  decayed. 
South  of  Calicut  is  Paniamy,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name.  The  pi-incipal  settlement  of  the  Dutch  on  this 
coast  is  COCHIN,  lat.  9°  58',  long.  76°  2'.  There  is  a 
remarkable  promontory,  called  mount  DILLA,  or  Dilly,  in 
lat.  12°  F,  long.  75°  2'.  Near  Cochin  is  a  large  lake,  south 
from  which  to  Anjenga  and  the  lake  of  Travancore,  not  far 
from  Cape  Comorin,  the  country  is  almost  entirely  covered 
with  wood,  and  little  inhabited. 

Cape  COMORIN  is  the  southernmost  point  of  the  peninsula, 
lat.  8°  12',  long.  77°  32'  30^',  from  which  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, called  the  GAUTS,  Gattes,  or  Indian  Apennine, 
running  north  to  the  Surat  or  Tapty  river,  div^ides  the  pe- 
ninsula into  two  parts.  On  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cape,  the 
winds  are  constantly  at  variance,  being  easterly  on  the  one 
side,  and  westerly  on  the  opposite,  alternately  j  and  the 
climates  are  consequently  various. 

The  principal  places  on  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula,  com- 
monly called  the  COROMANDEL  COAST,  are,  Palamcotta, 
or  TinneveUy,  lat.  8°  42',  long.  77°  AW  \b",  Raman  ad,  Madura, 
lat.  9°  32',  long.  'J'^'  12',  Negapatam,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cauvery  river,  or  more  properly,  at  the  middle  of  three  mouths, 
a  city  and  fortress  of  the  English,  taken  from  the  Dutch  in  the 
late  war,  lat.  10°  20',  long.  79"  54',  west  from  it  is  TANJORE, 
which  gives  name  to  the  country,  and  TRICHINOPOLY, 
lat.  10°  49'',  north  of  it;  TRANauEBAR,  a  settlement  of  the 

Danes. About  65  miles  north  of  this  is  PONDICHERRY, 

once  the  capital  of  the  French  settlements  in  India,  lat.  11° 

56',  long.  80°. About  100  miles  north  of  it,  is  MADRASS, 

or  Fort  St.  George,  the  principal  settlement  of  the  English 
on  this  coast,  first  possessed  by  them  about  the  year  1640, 
now  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  belonging  to  the  British 
nation,  lat.  13°  5',  long.  80°  25'.  Madrass,  in  common  with 
all  the  European  settlements  on  this  coast,  has  no  port 
for  shipping,  the  coast  forming  nearly  a  straight  line,  and  it 
is  also  incommoded  with  a  high  and  dangerous  surf  or  wave 
that  breaks  upon  it,  so  that  it  can  only  be  approached  in  boats 
of  a  particular  construction,  which  are  made  without  ribs  or 
keel,  with  flat  bottoms,  and  having  their  planks  sewed  together, 
altogether  without  iron.  Thus  they  are  rendered  so  flexible, 
as  to  elude  the  effects  of  the  violent  shocks  which  they  receive, 
by  the  dashing  of  the  waves  or  surf  on  the  beach,  which  either 
oversets  or  breaks  to  pieces  a  boat  of  European  make.   There 

is 
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is  no  port  for  large  vessels  between  Trincomale,  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  and  the  Ganges.  The  territory  (or  Jaghi)-e) 
belonging  to  Madrass  extends  about  108  miles  along  the 
shore,  and  4J  inland,  in  the  widest  part. 

About  70  miles  south-west  of  Madrass  is  ARCOT,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  whole  country ;  supposed  to  be  the 
So)'amandalnnioi Ptolemy,  Avhence  corruptly  Coro-mandel. — 
West  from  this  is  MYSORE  or  Messur,  the  country  of  the 
celebrated  HYDER  ALLY,  who  by  his  great  abilities  raised 
himself  from  a  subordinate  rank  to  be  a  powerful  prince.  He 
was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  the  son  of  a  person  who  served  in 
quality  of  Killadar,  or  governor  of  a  small  fortress,  to  one  of 
the  kings  of  Mysore.  Hyder  first  distinguished  himself  as 
an  auxiliary  of  the  French,  in  17^*3,  in  whose  camp  he  is  said 
to  have  acquired  the  rudiments  of  war.  About  ten  years 
afterwards,  being  put  at  the  head  of  the  Mysore  army,  he 
dethroned  his  sovereign  and  governed  under  the  title  of 
Regent.  He  quickly  extended  his  dominions  on  every  side  ; 
and  after  various  turns  of  fortune  died  iu  possession  of  a 
state  equal  in  extent  to  Great  Britain,  and  yielding  an  annual 
revenue  of  four  millions,  in  1782,  The  power  of  Tippoo 
Saib  or  Tippoo  Sultan,  his  son,  was  greatly  abridged  by  the 
English  under  Ijord  Cornwallis,  and  a  confederacy  of  the 
native  princes.* — The  capital  of  Mysore  is  SERINGiVPA- 
Tx\M,  situate  in  an  island  of  the  Cauvery  river,  lat.  12°  31', 
long.  76°  46' ;  north  of  it  is  the  fortress  of  BANGALORE. 
North-west  from  these  is  the  fine  province  of  BEDNORE  or 
Biddannore,  one  of  the  first  conquests  of  Hyder. — About  120 
miles  north  from  Madrass  is  Nellore,  a  strong  fortress  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Pennar.  Gandicotta,  on  the  south 
bank  of  this  river,  is  remarkable  both  as  a  strong  fortress 
and  for  having  a  diamond  mine  near  it. 

All  that  part  of  the  peninsula  south  of  the  Kistnah  river 
was  anciently  called  the  CARNATIC ;  but  that  name  is  now 
commonly  restricted  to  the  eastern  side,  about  570  miles  in 
length,  from  north  to  south,  but  nowhere  more  than  120 
wide,  commonly  no  more  than  75.  The  Carnatic  contains  an 
incredible  number  of  forts  and  fortresses  of  various  kinds^ 
which  render  its  geography  important. 

North  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kistnah  river  is  a  long  tract  of 
country,  called  the  four  northern  CIRCARS,  Cicacole,  Baj'a- 

*  The  empire  of  Tippoo  Saib  is  now  entirely  extinguished,  his  capital  havingbeen 
taken  by  storm,  and  himself  slain,  by  the  British  forces  under  General  Harris,  4th 
May,  1799. — His  dominions  have  been  divided  among  the  British  and  their 
confederates. 
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Tnundiy,  Ellore,  and  Candapilh/,  extending  about  350  miles 
along  the  sea  to  the  Chilka  lake  on  the  confines  of  Cattack, 
and  from  25  to  75  miles  wide  ;  secured  on  the  west  by  a 
chain  of  steep  mountains,  and  only  accessible  at  the  two  ends ; 
but  wholly  detached  from  the  other  British  settlements  :  the 
northern  extremity  being  350  miles  from  Bengal,  and  the 
southern  250  from  Madrass. — Near  the  mouth  of  the  Kistnah 
river  is  Masulipatam,  a  city  and  port  of  trade,  in  the  district 

called  by  Ptolemy  Mesolia. North  of  the  Kistnah  is  the 

GODAVERY  river,  the  most  considerable  from  the  Ganges 
to  Cape  Comorin.  It  has  its  source  about  JO  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Bombay  ;  so  that  it  traverses  almost  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  peninsula,  through  the  Dowlatahad  Soubah, 
and  the  country  of  Tdlhighana,  About  ninety  miles  above 
the  sea  it  is  joined  by  Bain  Gonga;  at  llujamimdry  it  sepa- 
rates into  two  principal  channels  :  and  those  subdividing 
again,  form  several  tide-harbours  for  vessels  of  moderate 
burden,  namely,  Ingeram,  Coriuga,  Yanani,  Bandar malan]:a, 
and  Narsapour.  Extensive  forests  of  teak  trees  border  on 
its  banks  within  the  mountains,  which  supply  timber  for  the 
vise  of  these  ports.  European-built  ships  seldom  last  five 
years  in  the  Indian  seas,  but  those  built  of  the  native  teak 
timber  are  found  to  last  forty  years  and  upwards.  North  of 
this,  on  the  coast,  are  Fisagapatain,  lat.  70°  42',  long. 
84°  23';   Ganjam,  he. 

West  from  the  Circars  are  the  territories  of  the  NIZAM,  or 
successor  to  the  famous  Nizam  al  3Iuli(ck,  comprising  the  pro- 
vince of  Go/co?i(Zfl,  called  anciently  T€lUnga)ia,OY  Tilling,  situ- 
ate between  the  lower  parts  of  the  courses  of  the  Kistnah  and 
Godavery  rivers,  and  the  principal  part  of  Dowlatahad  ;  to- 
gether with  the  western  part  of  Berar,  subject  to  a  tribute  of 
a  chout,  or  fourth  part  of  its  net  revenue,  to  the  Berar  Mahrat- 
tas.  His  capital  is  HYDERABAD  or  Bagnagur  on  the 
i)/rt?^55«  river,  lat.  17°  12',  long.  7^^^  51'.  About  five  or  six 
miles  north-west  of  it,  is  the  famous  fortress  of  GOLCONDA, 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill  of  a  conical  form,  which  is  deemed 
impregnable,  and  joined  to  Hyderabad  by  a  wall  of  commimi- 
cation.  When  Aurungzebe  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Gol- 
conda  in  1687,  this  fortress  was  taken  by  treachery.  Aurung- 
zebe made  Aurungabad  the  capital,  north  of  the  river  Goda- 
very, lat.  19°  45',  long.  76°  2',  which  he  called  after  his  own 
name.  The  old  capital  was  DOWLATABAD  or  Deogirr, 
near  a  fortress  of  the  same  name  built  on  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
about  nine  or  ten  miles  north-west  of  Aurungabad.  The  Em- 
peror Mahomed,  when  he  conquered  this  part  of  the  country, 
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in  the  fourteenth  centurj-,  attempted  to  establish  the  seat  of  his 
empire  atDowlatabad;  and  Avith  that  view  ahnost  ruined  Delhi, 
by  forcing  the  inhabitants  to  remove  about  J-^O  miles  from 
their  ancient  habitations  to  his  new  capital. — Near  Dowlatabad 
are  the  pagods  of  ELORN,  most  of  which  are  cut  out  of  the 
natural  rock. 

North  of  the  territories  of  the  Nizam  and  the  Circars  are  the 
territories  of  the  Berar,  or  Eastern  Mahrattas  ;  possessing  the 
jjrovinces  of  BERAR  and  ORISSA  or  Orixa.  Their  present 
chief  or  Rajah  is  MOOD  A  JEE  BooxsLa  or  Bonsola,  a  de- 
scendant of  Sbvajee,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta  empire. 
The  capital  of  Berar,  and  the  residence  of  tlie  Rajah,  is  NAG- 
POUR,  a  very  large  and  populous  city,  though  meanly  built 
and  in  a  manner  defenceless ;  situate  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
India,  where  a  great  number  of  the  great  roads  through  that 
country-  meet,  and  therefore  an  important  point  or  station  in  the 
geography  of  it,  lat.  2P  8'  30",  long.  79^  46^,  722  miles  from 
Calcutta,  G3I  from  Delhi,  5.5^  from  Bombay,  and  G73  from 

Madrass. Moodajee's  principal  fortress,  the  depository  of 

his  treasures  and  valuables,  is  Gyalgur,  or  Gaivilc,  situate 
on  a  steep  mountain,  aljove  100  miles  north-west  of  Nagpour. 
Each  of  the  native  princes  in  India  has  a  depository  of  this 
kind,  and  commonly  at  a  distance  from  his  place  of  residence ; 

the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  making  this  necessary. 

North-east  from  Nagpour  is  RUTTUNPOUR,  lat.  22°  16', 
long.  82^  36',  the  capital  and  residence  of  Bambajee,  who 
holds  the  eastern  part  of  the  Nagpour  territories,  under  his 

brother  Moodajee. The  capital  of  Orissa  is  C ATTACK  or 

Cifttac/x,  on  the  river  3IaJiamiiddj/,  no  less  than  480  miles  almost 
straight,  east  from  Nagpour.  It  lies  on  the  only  road  between 
Bengal  and  the  Northern  Circars,  and  therefore  is  a  place  of 
importance  to  Britain.  We  know  less  of  the  interior  parts  of 
Berar  than  of  most  other  countries  in  Indostan.  That  part 
of  the  Berar  dominions  which  borders  on  Bengal,  is  generally 
woody  and  uninhabited;  so  that  the  usual  cause  of  jealousy 
between  contiguous  states,  the  desire  of  enlarging  their  fron- 
tier, is  thereby  removed. 

The  northern  provinces  of  the  peninsula  are  called  the 
DECCAN,  that  is  south,  because  they  lay  south  of  the  original 
territories  of  the  Delhi  empire.  This  name  anciently  compre- 
hended the  whole  peninsula.  Seme  limit  the  name  of  peninsula 
to  that  part  of  it  south  of  the  Kistnah  river;  see  IntroductiGn  to 
Major  RcnnelVs  Memoir,  p.  xix. 

II.  INDIA  beyond  the  GANGES,  forms  a  great  peninsula, 
between  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  west,  and  the  Chinese  Sea 

on 
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on  the  east.*     It  is  about  2000  miles  long,  and  1000  broad  ; 
between  1°  and  30°  north  lat.  and  92°  and  109°  east  long,  and 

contains 

*  The  GANGES  (called  by  the  natives  Pttdda  or  Padda  ;  also  Burra  Ganga, 
the  Gheat  River;  or  by  way  of  eminence,  Ganga,  the  Riveu)  rises  among 
the  vast  mountains  of  Thibet  ;  and,  after  wandering  through  those  rugged  re- 
gions about  800  miles,  as  it  is  thought,  gushes  forth  at  an  opening  in  the 
mountains  called  Himmaleyah,  the  fliniaus  or  Imaus  of  tlie  ancients  ;  whence  it  pre- 
cipitates itself  into  a  vast  basin,  which  it  has  worn  in  the  rock.  Superstition 
has  given  to  the  mouth  of  this  cavern  the  form  of  the  head  of  a  cow,  an  animal 
held  nearly  in  the  same  veneration  by  the  Hindoos,  as  the  god  ^pis  was  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians ;  whence  this  supposed  source  of  the  Ganges  has  gotten  the 
name  of  Ga?igotri,  or  the  Cow's  mouth.  The  fabulous  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Ganges  is,  that  it  flows  out  of  the  foot  of  Beschan,  (the  same  with 
Vishnou,)  the  Preserving  Deity  ;  whence,  say  the  Bralmiins,  it  has  its  name 
Ptidda,  that  word  signifying  foot  in  the  Sanscrit  language  ;  and  that,  in  its 
course  to  the  plains  of  Indostan,  it  passes  through  an  immense  rock  shaped  like  a 
cow's  head.  This  allegory  is  highly  expressive  both  of  the  veneration  which  the 
Hindoos  have  for  that  famous  stream,  and  of  their  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Being 
for  the  blessing  it  confers. 

From  Hurdwar  or  Hurdoar,  in  lat.  30°,  where  the  Ganges  enters  the  plains  of 
Indostan,  it  flows  with  a  smooth  navigable  stream  through  delightful  plains  during 
the  remainder  of  its  course  to  the  sea,  (which  is  about  1350  miles,)  diffusing  plenty 
through  the  adjacent  country,  both  by  its  living  productions  and  annual  inundations. 
In  its  course  through  the  plains  it  receives  eleven  rivers,  some  of  which  are  equal  to 
the  Rhine,  and  none  smaller  than  the  Thames,  besides  as  many  others  of  lesser  note. 
Its  bed  is  very  unequal  in  point  of  breadth.  From  its  first  arrival  in  the  plains  at 
Hurdwar  to  the  conflux  of  the  Jumna,  the  first  river  of  note  that  joins  it,  its  bed 
is  generally  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter  wide,  and,  compared  with  the 
latter  part  of  its  course,  tolerably  straight.  From  hence  downward  its  course  be- 
comes more  winding,  and  its  bed  consequently  wider  ;  half  a  mile  where  narrowest, 
'and  three  miles  in  the  widest  part,  and  that  in  places  where  no  islands  intervene. 
The  stream  is  always  increasing  or  decreasing,  according  to  the  season.  It  rising 
from  the  latter  end  of  April  to  the  middle  of  August,  and  falling  during  the  rest  of 
the  year.  When  at  the  lowest,  it  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad.  The 
Ganges  is  fordable  in  some  places  above  the  conflux  of  the  Jumna,  but  the  naviga- 
tion is  never  interrupted.  Below  that,  the  channel  is  of  considerable  depth  ;  for  the 
additional  streams  bring  a  greater  accession  of  depth  than  width.  At  500  miles  from 
the  sea,  the  channel  is  thirty  feet  deep  when  the  river  is  at  the  lowest ;  and  it 
continues  at  least  this  depth  to  the  sea,  where  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  stream 
deprives  it  of  the  force  necessary  to  sweep  away  the  bars  of  sand  and  mud  thrown 
across  it  by  the  strong  southerly  winds  ;  so  that  the  principal  branch  of  the  Ganges 
cannot  be  entered  by  large  vessels.  About  220  miles  from  the  sea,  (but  300 
reckoning  the  windings  of  the  river,)  commences  the  head  of  the  delta  of  the 
Ganges,  which  is  considerably  more  than  twice  the  area  of  that  of  the  Nile.  The 
two  westernmost  branches,  named  the,  Cossimhuzar  and  Jellinghy  rivers,  unite, 
and  form  what  is  afterwards  named  the  Hoogly  river,  which  is  the  port  of  Calcutta, 
and  the  only  branch  of  the  Ganges  that  is  commonly  navigated  by  ships.  The 
numerous  canals  cut  from  the  dift'erent  branches  of  the  Ganges  form  one  of  the  most 
extensive  inland  navigations  in  the  world,  which  is  said  to  aiford  constant  employment 
to  30,000  boatmen. 

The  chief  danger  attending  this  inland  navigation  arises  from  sudden  and  violent 
squalls,  called  Northtvesters,  from  the  quarter  whence  they  usually  blow.  They  begin 
about  the  middle  of  March  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Bengal,  and  somewhat  later  in  the 
western.  They  recur  every  three  or  four  days,  till  the  commencement  of  the  rainy 
season ;  and  though  of  no  long  duration  at  each  time,  yet  they  often  produce  fatal 
effects,  if  not  carefully  guarded  against,  whole  fleets  of  trading  boats  having  been  sunk 
by  them  almost  instantaneously.     They  are  more  frequent  in  the  eastern  than 
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contains  the  following  kingdoms  :  Achem^  Ava,  Aracan, 
Pegu,  Siam,  Malacca,  Cambodia,  Cochin-  China,  Laos,  Ton- 

quin  ; 

western  parts  of  Bengal,  and  happen  oftener  towards  the  close  of  the  day  than  at  any 
other  time.  As  they  are  indicated  some  hours  before  they  arrive  by  tlie  rising  and 
very  singular  appearance  of  the  clouds,  there  is  commonly  time  enough  for  seeking 
a  place  of  shelter.  It  is  only  in  very  broad  parts  of  the  river  that  tliey  are  so  truly 
formidable. 

That  part  of  the  delta  bordering  on  the  sea,  is  composed  of  a  labyrinth  of 
rivers  and  creeks,  all  of  whicli  are  salt,  except  those  that  immediately  com- 
municate with  the  principal  arm  of  the  Ganges.  This  tract,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Woods  or  S underbuilds,  is  in  extent  equal  to  the  principality  of  Wales  ; 
and  is  enveloped  in  woods,  and  infested  with  tigers.  Here  salt  in  quantities,  equal 
to  the  consumption  of  Bengal  and  its  dependencies,  is  made  and  transported  with 
equal  facility  :  and  here  also  is  found  an  inexhaustible  store  of  timber  for  boat- 
building. But  the  salt  makers  and  wood-cutters  exercise  their  trade  at  the  constant 
hazard  of  their  lives  ;  for  the  tigers  not  only  appear  on  the  margin  in  quest 
of  prey,  but  often,  in  the  night  time,  swim  to  the  boats  that  lie  at  anchor 
in  the  middle  of  the  river.  The  breadth  of  the  lower  part  of  the  delta  is  upwards 
of  180  miles;  to  which  if  we  add  that  of  the  two  branches  of  the  river  that 
bound  it,  we  shall  have  about  200  miles  for  the  distance  to  which  the  Ganges  ex- 
pands its  branches,  at  its  junction  with  the  sea.  The  declivity  of  the  plain  from 
Hurdwar  to  the  sea,  although  not  perceptible  to  the  eye,  is  about  nine  inches  a  mile  ; 
but  the  windings  of  the  river  reduce  the  declivity  on  which  the  water  runs,  to  less 
than  four  inches  a  mile.  The  motion  of  the  stream  at  a  medium  is  less  than  three 
miles  an  hour  in  the  dry  months.  There  is  commonly  on  one  side  of  the  river  an 
almost  perpendicular  bank,  more  or  less  elevated  above  the  stream,  according  to  the 
season,  with  deep  water  near  it,  and  on  the  opposite  side  a  l)ank,  shelving  away  so 
gradually,  as  to  occasion  shallow  water  at  some  distance  from  the  margin.  This 
is  occasioned  by  the  winding  course  of  the  stream  ;  and  the  winding  is  caused  by 
the  nature  of  the  soil  through  which  it  runs.  Some  of  the  Bengal  rivers  have 
entirely  changed  their  course,  and  the  bed  of  the  Ganges  is  supposed  to  have  been 
formerly  in  a  different  track  from  what  it  is  in  at  present. 

The  swelling  and  overflowing  of  the  Ganges  is  owing  partly  to  the  rains  which  fall 
in  the  mountains  near  its  source,  and  partly  to  those  which  fall  in  the  plains.  The 
former  begin  in  April  :  and  the  Ganges  rises  fifteen  feet  and  a  half  out  of  thirty- 
two  feet,  the  sum  total  of  its  rising,  by  the  latter  end  of  June,  when  the  rainy  season 
in  most  of  the  flat  countries  only  begins.  As  the  ground  adjacent  to  the  river-bank, 
to  the  extent  of  some  miles,  is  considerably  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  country, 
owing  to  the  successive  accumulation  of  mud  deposited  by  the  waters  of  the  river 
when  it  overflows  ;  the  lauds  in  general  areoverflowed  to  a  considerable  height,  long 
before  the  bed  ofthe  river  is  filled.  Thus  the  waters  of  the  inundation  are  separated 
from  those  ofthe  river,  until  it  overflows  ;  and  even  then  the  river  still  shews  itself, 
as  well  by  the  grass  and  reeds  on  its  banks,  as  by  its  rapid  and  muddy  stream.  For 
the  water  of  the  inundation  has  a  blackish  hue,  which  it  acquires  by  having  been 
so  long  stagnant  among  grass  and  other  vegetables ;  and  moves  at  a  slow  rate,  (not 
above  half  a  mile  an  hour,)  in  comparison  of  the  stream  of  the  river,  which  at  this 
season  runs  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  miles  an  hour.  The  inundation  is  nearly  at  a 
stand  for  some  days  preceding  the  middle  of  August ;  and  after  that  gradually  dimi- 
nishes, owing  to  the  cessation  of  the  rains  in  the  mountains,  although  it  continues  to 
rain  in  the  low  grounds,  during  the  months  of  August  and  September.  Alter  the 
beginning  of  October,  when  the  rain  has  nearly  ceased,  the  remainder  of  the  in- 
undation goes  off  quickly  by  evaporation,  leaving  the  lands  highly  manured,  and 
in  a  state  fit  to  receive  the  seed  by  the  simple  operation  of  ploughing.  The  inun- 
dation of  the  Ganges  rises  to  different  heights  in  different  parts  of  its  course,  and 
in  its  different  branches  ;  thus  at  Jellinghy  it  rises  32  feet,  but  at  Dacca  only  about 
14  feet. In  certain  tracks  large  dikes  or  dams  have  been  raised  at  an  enor- 
mous expense,  to  prevent  the  inundation  from  rising  to  its  usual  height  in  par- 
ticular 
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quin  ;  all  of  which  have  capitals  of  the  same  name,  except  the 
first  and  the  three  last.  The  capital  of  Achem  is  Chamdara ,  of 
Cochin-China,  Thoanon  ;  of  Laos,  Lanchang  ;  and  of  Tonquin 
Cachao  or  Keccio.  But  the  Europeans  are  very  little  acquainted 
with  the  most  of  these  countries. 

A  ridge  of  mountains,  running  from  north  to  south  divides 
this  peninsula  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former. 

V.  CHINA  is  about  1440  miles  long,  and  1260  broad  ;  be- 
tween 20°  and  42°  north  lat.  and  98°  and  123°  east  long.  It 
is  supposed  to  contain  150  millions  of  inhabitants.*'  It  is  a 
level  country,  except  towards  the  north  ;  and  has  numerous 
canals  of  great  depth,  some  of  them  1000  miles  long.  The 
great  wall  which  separates  China  from  Tartary  is  said  to  be 
1500  miles  long ;  from  20  to  25  feet  high  ;  so  broad  that  five 
or  six  horsemen  may  ride  abreast ;  defended  by  towers  at  small 
distances  ;  carried  over  mountains  and  vallies.  It  is  said  to 
have  stood  1800  years. 

The  principal  cities  are,  PEKIN,  the  capital,  said  to  contain 
two  millions  of  inhabitants ;  NANKIN,  thought  to  be  still 
larger  ;  and  Canton. f 

VI.  TARTARY  comprehends  more  than  one  half  of  Asia, 
It  is  said  to  be  4000  miles  long,  and  2400  broad ;  between  50° 
and  150°  east  long,  and  30°  and  70°  north  lat.  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts. 

1.  Chinese  Tartary. Its  capital,  Chynian. 

2.  Russian  Tartary  or  Siberia. Its  capitals,  Tobolsk 

ticular  grounds,  which  would  be  hurt  by  too  much  moisture.  During  the  swollen 
state  of  the  river,  the  tide  totally  loses  its  effect  ofcounteracting  the  stream  ;  and  in  a 
great  measure  that  of  ebbing  and  flowing,  except  very  near  the  sea.  Sometimes  astrong 
wind  blowing  against  the  current  of  the  river  makes  the  periodical  flood  rise  to  an 
uncommon  height.  By  this  accident,  the  inhabitants  of  a  considerable  district  at 
Luckipour,  about  50  miles  from  the  sea,  were,  with  their  houses  and  cattle,  totally 
swept  away  in  1763. 

There  is  a  river  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  Ganges,  called  BURRAMPOOTER, 
■which  joins  the  eastein  branch  of  the  Ganges  below  the  Luckipour,  about  40  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  produces  one  of  the  largest  bodies  of  running  water  in  the  world. 
The  Burrampooter,  till  the  year  1765,  was  unknown  in  Europe.  It  has  its  source 
from  the  eastern  side  of  the  same  mountains  that  give  rise  to  the  Ganges.  During 
a  course  of  400  miles  through  Bengal,  it  is  so  similar  to  the  Ganges,  that  the  same 
description  nearly  answers  both  ;  only  the  Burrampooter,  for  the  last  60  miles  before 
its  junction  with  the  Ganges,  is  regularly  from  four  to  five  miles  wide.  After  its 
junction  with  the  Ganges,  they  both  assume  the  name  of  MEGNA,  although  the 
Megna  be  a  much  smaller  river.  In  Thibet  it  is  called  Sampoo  or  Zaitciu,  which 
there  has  the  same  meaning  with  Ganga  in  Indostan,  The  River.  Where  it  first 
changes  its  name  to  Burrampooter,  is  uncertain. 

*  In  the  account  of  the  British  embassy  to  China,  the  number  of  inhabitants  is 
said  to  be  above  three  hundred  millions. 

t  Canton  is  said  to  contain  above  a  million  of  inhabitants.  The  number  of  those 
who  are  obliged  to  live  on  the  water  in  boats  amounts  to  near  three  hundred  thousand. 
Cossignif  s  Voyage  to  Canton, 

and 
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and  AsTRACAN. This  division  comprehends  the  country  of 

the  Samoiedes  and  Ostiahs  along  the  Frozen  Ocean ;  Kants- 
chatka  and  Jakiitskoi,  on  the  north-east,  &c. 

The  Culmuck  Tartars,  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Cir- 
cassian Tartars,  whose  capital  is  Jlstracan,  on  the  Wolga,  also 
acknowledge  themselves  subject  to  Russia. 

3.  Independent  Tartary,  or  the  nations  Avhich  are  go- 
verned by  chiefs  or  chans  of  their  own,  and  acknowledge  no 
superior.  These  are  now  but  few  ;  the  Mogul  or  Mongul 
Tartars,  on  the  confines  of  China;  the  kingdom  of  Thibet, 
its  capital  Lassa,  near  which,  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain, 
Putala,  their  Dalai-Lama,  or  high  priest  resides  :  the  Usbec 
Tartars,  whose  capital  is  SA31ARCAXD,  the  city  of 
Tamerlane ;  but  part  of  them  are  tributary  to  Persia  :  the 
TuRKiNSTAN  Tartars,  nortli  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

The  limits  of  these  countries  are  very  uncertain.  The  Tar- 
tars in  general  lead  a  wandering  life,  attending  their  flocks 
and  herds,  like  their  ancestors  the  Scythians. 


The  ISLANDS  of  Asia. 

The  Ladrone  islands,  east  long.  140°,  north  lat.  14°,  about 
twelve  in  number.  The  chief  are,  Guam,  and  Tinian,  on 
which  Anson  landed. 

The  islands  of  JAPAN,  Avhich  form  an  empire.  Capital 
Jeddo.  The  Japanese  suffer  no  nation  to  trade  Mith  them 
but  the  Chinese  and  Dutch ;  and  even  these  under  hard 
restrictions. 

The  PHILIPPINE  islands,  about  1200innumber,belonging 
to  Spain,  first  discovered  by  Magelkni,  who  was  slain  in  a  skir- 
mish with  the  natives,  1521.  The  chief  of  them  is  Luzon  or 
Liiconia,  capital  Manilla. 

Formosa,  on  the  east  of  China  ;  and  Hainan,  in  the  gulf 
of  Cochin-  China,  both  belonging  to  the  Chinese. 

The  Molucca  or  Spice  islands,  five  in  number,  subject  to 
the  Dutch. 

The  Banda  or  Nutmeg  islands,  south  of  the  former,  like- 
wise belonging  to  the  Dutch. 

The  islands  betwixt  Borneo  and  the  Spice  islands,  Celebes 
or  Macassar,  Amhoyna,  &c.  also  subject  to  the  Dutch. 

The  Sunda  islands  ;  1.  Borneo,  one  of  the  largest  islands 
in  the  world,  said  to  be  800  miles  long,  and  JOO  broad  ;  in  the 
possession  of  the  natives,  who  trade  with  all  nations.  2.  Suma- 
tra, 
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TRA,  1000  miles  long,  and  100  broad;  abounding  in  gold  and 
emeralds,  and  therefore  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Ophir 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  The  English  have  settlements  here  at 
Bencoolen  and  Fort  Marlhorough  ;  the  Dutch  at  Achen  and 

Palamhan.     3.  Java. The  chief  towns  are,  Bantmn  and 

BAT  A  VIA,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  settlements  in  India. 

The  Andaman  and  Nicobar  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

CEYLON,  near  Cape  Comorin,  thought  to  be  the  richest 
island  in  the  world.  The  chief  towns  are.  Candy,  Coliimbo, 
and  Trincomale,  belonging  to  Britain. 

The  Maldives  or  Maldivia  islands  reckoned  in  number 
12,000 ;  but  many  of  them  are  nothing  but  barren  rocks. 
The  Laccadives,  &c. 

To  these  may  be  added  New  Holland,  discovered  by  the 
Dutch  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  ascertained  to 
be  an  island  by  Captain  Cook  ;  the  largest  in  the  world,  above 
2000  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  nearly  as  broad.  The 
eastern  coast  is  called  New  South  Wales,  chief  town, 
Sydney.  South-east  o^New  Holland  is  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
chief  town,  Hohart  Town.  New  Guinea,  north-east,  and 
New  Zealand,  east  of  New  Holland.  And  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean. — The  Sandwich  Islands,  the  Friendly 
Isles,  with  Otaheite,  the  Society  Isknids,  &c.  &c. 


.      AFRICA. 

Africa  is  a  great  peninsula,  joined  to  Asia  by  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  about  sixty  miles  ov^er  ;  Herodotus  says,  1000  stadia, 
ii.  58.  Strabo,  900  stadia,  xvii.  803. 

Its  length  from  Cape  Bona  in  the  Mediterranean,  north 
lat.  37°,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  south  lat.  34°  7',  is  4300 
miles;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  Cape  Verd  in  the 
Atlantic,  west  long.  17°  20^,  to  Cape  Guarda-fui,  near  the 
Straits  of  Babelmandel,  is  3500  miles. 

The  equator  divides  it  almost  in  the  ^liddle. 

The  two  largest  rivers  in  Africa  are,  the  NILE  and  the 
NIGER,  which  both  annually  overflow  their  banks,  and  fertilize 
the  adjacent  country.  The  Nile  rises  in  Abyssinia,  and  after 
a  prodigious  course  almost  straight  north,  falls  into  the  Medi-  ij 
terranean,  dividing  Egypt  into  two  parts.  The  Niger  runs  ^ 
for  an  immense  way  from  west  to  east ;  and  without  reaching 
the  sea,  is  supposed  to  fall  into  a  great  lake,  or  being  divided 
into  several  branches,  to  be  lost  in  the  ground.     The  Gambia, 

Senegal, 
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Senegal,  the  Zaire  or  Congo,  are  large  streams,  which  run 
west  into  the  Atlantic. 

The  most  considerable  momitains  in  Africa  are,  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon  in  Abj'ssinia  ;  and  ATLAS,  which  gives 
name  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  extends  from  Mauritania  to 

Egypt. 

The  Peak  of  TENERIFF,  in  an  island  of  that  name,  one  of 
the  Canaries;  is  thought  to  be  the  highest  single  mountain  in 
the  world,  rising  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  about  three  miles 
perpendicular  height ;  some  make  it  only  one  half  of  that 
height.  This  mountain  is  also  a  volcano,  and  occasions  frequent 
earthquakes. 

The  northern  parts  of  Africa  were  known  to  the  ancients  ; 
and  the  moderns  are  acquainted  only  with  the  countries  near 
the  seacoast,  on  the  south.  The  interior  parts  are  still  in  a 
great  measure  unknown. 

In  the  country  of  the  Hottentots,  south  and  south-west  of 
Caflfraria,  is  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  HopCy  capital. 
Cape  Town,  which  now  belongs  to  England. 


AFRICA  ANTIQUA. 

The  principal  divisions  of  ancient  Africa  were,  JEgyptus  ; 
Ci/renaica,  including  Marmarica,  now  Barca  :  Regio  Sj/rfica, 
or  the  country  between  the  two  Si/rfes,  afterwards  called 
Tripods  or  Tripolitana,  from  its  three  cities,  now  Tripoli ; 
Africa  Projiria,  or  the  territories  of  Carthage,  now  Tunis ; 
Nnmidia,  now  Algiers;  Mauritania,  wow  Morocco  and  Fez; 
Getulia.  The  interior  parts  of  Africa  were  called  Libya,  and 
the  south  Ethiopia  ;  which  name  was  by  the  ancients  applied 
to  all  southern  regions. 

iEGYPTUS,  Egypt,*  was  divided  into  Superior  and 
Inferior. 

The 

*  Historical  Account  o/Egypt. 

EGYPT  was  esteemed  in  ancient  times  the  school  of  learninoj ;  and  therefore  the 
most  illustrious  men  in  Greece  repaired  to  it  for  instruction  ;  as  Humor,  Pythagoras, 
Lt/ciirgus,  Solon,  Herodotus,  Plato,  ice.  Diodor.  1.  196.  The  early  history  of  this 
country  is  involved  in  obscurity.  Its  own  historians  gave  out,  that  it  had  been 
governed,  first  by  gods  and  heroes,  and  then  by  men,  for  above  30,000  years  Diodor. 
i.  44.  Herodotus  makes  the  space  of  time  from  the  heroic  ages,  10,340  years,  ii. 
142.  The  magnificent  works  of  the  ancient  Egj'ptian  kings,  prove  their  power  and 
opulence  ;  but  Iheir  history,  as  related  by  Herodotus,  ii.  99.  ad  fin.  is  so  mingled 
with  fable,  that  great  part  of  it  merits  little  attention.  Que  of  the  most  useful  of 
these  works  was  that  of  MCERIS,  who  dug  the  lake  called  by  his  name,  lb.  149. 
Herodotus  makes  the  circumference  of  this  lake  3600  stadia,  or  450  miles,  lb.  Pliny 
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The  chief  cities  in  Upper  Egypt  were  MEMPHIS,  the 
ancient  capital,  on  the  Nile,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  its 

mouth, 

250  miles,  v.  9.  But  these  dimensions  exceed  belief.  The  time  when  this  king 
flourished  is  uncertain.  The  first  king  of  Egypt  is  said  to  have  been  MENES,  who 
built  Mempihs,  Herodot.  ii.  99.  The  pyramids  were  built  by  different  kings,  lb. 
101.  124.  125.  &c.  134.  &c. 

The  most  illustrious  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs  was  SESOSTRIS,  b.  c.  1491, 
who  is  said  to  have  subdued  u^rabia,  JEthiojna,  Lyhia,  and  all  Asia,  from  the  river 
Tanais  to  the  eastern  ocean  beyond  the  Ganges,  lb.  55.  Herodotus  mentions  his 
having  also  conquered  the  Scythians  and  Thracians  in  Europe,  ii.  103.  Several  pillars 
were  standing  in  the  time  of  that  historian,  on  which  were  inscribed  these  words, 
Sesostris,  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords,  subdued  this  country  by 
HIS  arms,  lb.  106.  ;  Diodor.  i.  55.  Strabo  mentibns  some  monuments  of  Sesostris 
in  ^Ethiopia  still  extant  in  his  time,  xvii.  790.  The  vanquished  kings  and  leaders, 
he  is  reported  in  general  to  have  treated  with  humanity  ;  but  when  he  went  to  the 
temple  or  entered  his  capital,  he  caused  them  to  be  harnessed  to  his  chariot,  four 
abreast,  instead  of  horses,  lb.  58.  Sesostris,  becoming  blind  in  his  old  age,  despatched 
himself,  after  having  reigned  thirty-three  years,  Jb.  The  empire  soon  after  his  death 
fell  to  pieces ;  but  the  monuments  of  its  greatness  are  said  to  have  existed  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius,  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  60. 

Egypt  at  one  time  was  governed  by  twelve  kings,  chosen  by  the  people,  who  are 
said  to  have  built  the  Labyrinth.  They,  for  some  time,  lived  in  great  harmony  ; 
but  at  last,  differing  among  themselves,  they  were  either  slain  or  expelled  by 
PSAMMETICHUS,  one  of  their  number,  with  the  assistance  of  a  body  of  lonians 
and  Carians,  who  had  been  driven  on  the  Egyptian  coast  by  force  of  weather. 
Psammetichus,  for  this  service,  granted  settlements  in  Egypt  to  these  auxiliaries  ; 
who,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  the  first  foreigners  permitted  to  reside  in  that 
country,  ii.  154.  For  formerly  all  strangers,  particularly  the  Greeks,  were  prohi- 
bited from  entering  an  Egyptian  harbour,  Sirabo.  xvii.  792. ;  see  p.  36.  Tlie 
gratitude  of  Psammetichus  to  his  Grecian  auxiliaries  produced  a  connection  between 
the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  ;  and  from  that  period  the  Egyptian  history  became  more 
authentic,  Herodot.  ii.  154.  A  number  of  Egyptian  boys  were  committed  to  the 
charge  of  the  lonians  to  be  taught  the  Greek  language,  lb.  The  Egyptians,  before 
this  time,  used  to  call  all  those  BARBARIANS,  who  spoke  a  language  different 
from  their  own,  lb.  158.  as  the  Greeks  did  afterwards ;  for  the  division  of  mankind 
into  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  as  Strabo  observes,  on  the  authority  of  Thucvdides, 
was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer,  \m.  p.  370.  See  also  xiv,  661. 
&662. 

Psammetichus  reigned  fifty-four  years.  He  spent  twenty-nine  ofthese  in  besieging 
AzoTus,  a  frontier  city  of  Syria,  before  he  took  it ;  which,  Herodotus  says,  was  the 
longest  siege  he  had  ever  heard  of,  ii.  157. 

NECUS,  the  son  of  Psammetichus,  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  dig  a  canal 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  which  was  afterwards  completed  by  Darius  the 
Persian  ;  so  broad,  that  two  vessels  could  easily  sail  on  it  together.  It  extended 
fnmi  a  little  above  liubastis,  not  far  from  the  modern  Grand  Cairo,  on  the  Nile,  to 
Patfimos,  a  city  of  Arabia,  on  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  present  Suez,  about  four  days 
sail,  lb.  157.  Strabo  says  that  this  canal  was  first  cut  by  Sesostris  before  the  Trojan 
war,  and  that  it  terminated  at  the  city  .'Irsino'e  or  Cleopatris,  xvii.  804.  He  makes 
it  one  hundred  cubits  broad,  lb.  805.  Pliny  makes  it  one  hundred  feet  broad,  and 
thirty  feet  deep,  vi.  29.  Both  these  authors  say,  that  Darius  was  prevented  from 
finishing  this  canal,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  Red  Sea,  being  higher  than  the 
land  of  Egypt,  (as  he  was  made  to  believe,)  if  let  in,  would  inundate  the  country, 
and  spoil  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  almost  the  only  drink  of  the  inhabitants,  as  there 
were  no  fountains  of  fresh  water  in  the  country,  Jb.  This  canal  was  finished,  or 
renewed  by  the  Ptolemies,  Strabo,  ib.  It  was  cleaned  by  Trajan,  and  afterwards 
restored  by  the  Arabs  in  the  time  of  Omar.  It  is  now  choked  up ;  and  the  trade 
between  Cairo  and  Suez  is  carried  on  by  caravans. 

Herodotus 
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mouth,  and  fifteen  miles  above  its  didsion  into  different 
streams,  near  the  place  where  GRAN  D  CAIRO,  the  present 

capital, 

Herodotus  says,  that  120,000  men  perished  in  dig^ng  this  canal  under  Necus. 
That  king  being  hindered  from  finishing  it  by  an  oracle,  built  a  number  of  ships, 
partly  on  the  Mediterranean,  which  Herodotus  calls  the  North  Sea,  and  partly  on 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  ii.  159.  Some  of  these  he  ordered  to  sail  round  Africa,  which 
voyage  they  performed,  Ih.  iv.  42.  Necus,  after  having  reigned  seventeen  years, 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sammis,  who  died  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign.  APRIES, 
his  son,  after  reigning  fortunately  twenty-five  years,  was  dethroned  by  AI\1AS1S, 
who,  being  sent  by  Apries  to  quell  an  insurrection  of  the  people,  was  by  them 
declared  king,  Jb.  ii.  162,  A  battle  was  afterwards  fought,  in  which  Apries  was 
defeated.  Anmsis  treated  him  with  kindness  ;  but  the  Egyptians,  having  prevailed 
on  Amasis  to  give  him  up  to  their  disposal,  cruelly  put  him  to  death,  lb.  169. 

Under  A.MASIS,  against  whom  Cambyses  undertook  a  war,  [sec  p.  480,">  Egvpt  is 
said  to  have  been  most  happy.  It  then  contained  10,020  cities, //fror/o/.  ii.  177. 
Pliny  says,  20,000,  v.  9.  s.  11.;  so  Mela,  1.  9,  This  prince  was  sprung  from  a 
mean  family  at  Sais  :  on  which  account,  being  treated  by  his  subjects  with  disrespect, 
he  ordered  a  statue  of  the  deity  to  be  made  of  a  golden  basin  in  which  he  and  his 
guests  used  to  wash  their  feet ;  and  when  the  people  came  in  o-veat  numbers  to  wor- 
ship this  golden  image,  having  called  an  assembly,  he  told  them  to  what  vile  uses 
the  gold  of  it  had  been  formerly  put.     Then  making  the  application  to  himself  he 

turned  the  contempt  of  the  Egyptians  into  veneration,  lb.  172. Amasis  used  to 

devote  the  former  part  of  the  day  to  business,  and  the  evening  to  amusement,  when 
he  made  very  free  with  his  guests.  His  friends,  thinking  he  carried  his  merriment 
too  far,  represented  to  him,  that  such  conduct  was  unbecoming  the  dinnity  of  a  kinf. 
He  answered  that,  as  a  bow  kept  always  bent  would  soon  break,  so  the  mind  kept 

constantly   intent  on  serious  business  would  soon  be  impaired,  lb.  173. Amasis 

made  a  law  that  every  one  should  annually  intimate  to  the  magistrate  of  tlie  place 
how  he  lived  ;  and  that  whoever  failed  to  do  so,  or  did  not  jive  a  just  account  of  the 
means  of  his  subsistence,  sh.ould  be  put  to  death.  This  Solon  inserted  amono-  the 
lawsof  Athens, /i.  178. :  Dindor.;  \.n.]  seep.\99.  Amasis  built  many  magnificent 
temples,  especially  at  Sais,  the  place  of  his  birth.  At  the  entrance  of  one  of  these 
temples,  there  was  a  chapel,  which  Herodotus  particularly  admired  ;  it  was  made 
of  a  single  stone,  21  cubits  long,  14  broad,  and  8  high :  in  the  inside  it  was  18 
cubits  long,  12  broad,  and  5  high.  It  was  brought  from  the  island  Elrphantina ; 
and  2000  choice  men,  all  pilots,  were  emploved  for  three  vears  in  conveying  it  alono' 
the  Nile,  lb.  175.     In  the  time  of  Amasis,  Pythaeoras  visited  E"-vpt. 

The  kings  of  Eg\-pt  were  not  invested  with  absolute  power,  but  limited  by  law. 
Rules  were  prescribed  in  the  sacred  books  for  regulating  their  conduct  not  only  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  but  even  in  private  life,  Diotlor.  i.  70.  and  71. 
After  the  death  of  a  king,  a  solemn  trial  was  instituted  of  his  actions  before  a  numerous 
assembly  of  his  subjects,  where  any  one  that  chose  wa.s  permitted  to  accuse  him. 
The  priests  acted  as  his  applauders.  If  the  multitude  approved,  they  signified  their 
assent  by  acclamations,  and  the  king's  funeral  was  celebrated  with  the  greatest 
splendour.  If  the  contrary,  thev  signified  their  disnpprobation  by  murmurs,  and  the 
usual  funeral  honours  were  withheld,  Jb.  72.  This  custom  is  supposed  to  have 
been  imitated  by  the  Israelites,  among  whom  bad  kings  were  not  interred  in  the 
sepulchres  of  their  ancestors. 

Ancient  Egypt  was  very  populous.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants amounted  to  7.000,000,  lb.  31.  Under  Vespasian,  Josephus  computes 
them  at  7,700,000,  B.  J.  ii.  16.  4.  exclusive  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  lb. 
whom  Diodorus  in  his  time  computes  at  above  300,000  free  persons,  besides  slaves, 
xvii.  52. ;  so  that  the  whole  amount  exceeded  8,000,000,  greatly  above  double  of 
the  present  population,  which  W.  Volney  calculates  at  2,300,000,  vol.  1.  238. 
Under  the  ancient  kin^s  of  E^ypt,  the  population  must  have  been  still  greater. 

Eo>T'^  ^'^  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  districts,  (j/oyuoj,)  each  of  which  had 
its  proper  ruler,  (^o/topx1y,;  Diodor.  ib.    The  districts  v.'ere  subdivided  into  smaller 

sections, 
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capital,  stands  ;  THEBtE,  Thebes,  famous  for  its  hundred 
gates,  near  200  miles  above  Memphis  j  and  below  it  Copfos, 

the 

sections,  and  these  into  still  smaller :  the  smallest  were  fields  (apovgai.)  This  minute 
division  was  necessary  on  account  of  the  frequent  confusion  of  boundaries  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  jSile,  which  could  not  be  ascertained  without  now  and  then 
measuring  them  anew.  Hence  geometry  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
Egyptians,  as  arithmetic  and  accounts,  or  bookkeeping,  were  by  the  Phoenicians,  to 
adjust  their  commercial  transactions,  Strah.  xvii.  787. 

The  whole  territory  was  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  was  allotted  to 
the  maintenance  of  priests,  whose  office  was  hereditary,  and  who  were  held  in  the 
highest  respect,  on  account  of  their  piety  and  learning.  The  second  part  was 
allotted  to  the  king  for  his  own  revenue,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  The  third 
part  was  allotted  to  the  military,  whose  ofiice  was  also  hereditary,  and  who  were 

trained  to  arms  from  their  infancy,  Diodor.  i.  73. The  body  of  the  people  was 

likevifise  divided  into  three  classes,  shepherds,  husbandmen,  and  artisans,  whose 
employinents  also  were  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  as  among  the  Indians  ;  [see  p. 
517  ;)  and  thus,  by  adding  their  own  experience  to  that  of  their  ancestors,  they  were 
enabled  to  carry  their  arts  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  A  method  was  con- 
trived of  hatching  eggs  without  the  hen  sitting  on  them,  76.  74.  by  means  of  ovens 
gently  heated,  Plin.  x.  55.  s.  76.  which  is  still  practised  in  that  country.     But  this 

was  done  also  in  dunghills,  lb.  54.  s.  75. Herodotus,  who  is  very  full  on  Egypt, 

as  being  the  most  celebrated  country  then  in  the  world,  ii.  35.  &c.  gives  a  different 
account  of  the  division  of  its  inhabitants  and  territory,  ii.  164.  &c.  The  account  of 
Strabo,  xvii.  787.  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  Diodorus.  But  though  they  differ 
from  Herodotus  in  lesser  particulars,  yet  in  the  most  important  points  they  agree. 

The  chief  court  of  judicature  consisted  of  thirty-one  members  chosen  from  the 
three  chief  cities,  HeliopoUs,  or  the  city  of  the  sun,  Tlip.hes,  and  Memphis,  ten  from 
each ;  who,  when  met,  chose  one  of  their  number  for  president,  and  the  city  from 
whence  became  sent  another  judge  in  his  room.  They  all  received  salaries  from  the 
king,  and  the  president  a  much  greater  one  than  the  rest.  He  wore  as  a  badge  round 
his  neck  an  image  of  truth  or  justice,  set  with  precious  stones,  and  suspended  by  a 
golden  chain,  Diodor.  i.  75.  Anciently  the  priests  acted  as  judges,  Ih.  as  among  the 
Jews,  Judges ;  1  Samuel,  iv.  18. ;  the  Germans,  Tacit.  M.  G.  7. ;  and  the  Romans, 
Liv.  ix.  46.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  Urim  and  TImmmim,  (i.  e.  hiXoiais  kui 
aX7}6eia,  Manifestation  and  Truth,)  on  the  breast  of  the  Jewish  high  priest,  E.vodus, 
xxviii.  15. — 30.  xxix.  8. — 21.;  Levit.  viii.  8.  resembled  the  badge  of  the  chief  judge 
of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  that  the  one  was  borrowed  from  the  other.  The  description, 
however,  given  of  them  is  very  different,  Diodor.  ib. — Orators  were  not  permitted  to 
plead  before  this  court ;  but  the  parties  represented  the  merits  of  their  cause  in 
writing,  and  on  these  the  judges  decided.  This  court  was  as  distinguished  for  the 
justice  of  their  decisions  as  the  Areopagus  at  Athens,  or  the  senate  of  Lacedaemon, 
Ih.  75. 

By  the  laws  of  the  Egyptians,  perjury  was  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
murder  of  a  free  man  or  a  slave,  Jb.  77.  Desertion  or  disobedience  in  a  soldier  was 
not  punished  with  death,  but  with  infamy.  Those  who  revealed  secrets  to  the  enemy, 
had  their  tongues  cut  out ;  and  such  as  adulterated  the  coin,  or  were  guilty  of  for- 
gery, had  both  their  hands  cut  off,  Ib.  78.  No  one  was  allowed  to  borrow  money 
without  depositing  the  embalmed  body  of  his  parent ;  which  it  was  esteemed  the 
greatest  infamy  not  to  redeem,  Diodor.  i.  93.  He  who  did  not  ransom  it,  was  him- 
self debarred  from  burial,  Herodot.  ii.  136.  Polygamy  was  allowed,  except  to  the 
priests.  Whatever  was  the  condition  of  the  woman,  whether  free  or  a  slave,  the 
children  were  deemed  free  and  legitimate,  Diodor.  i.  80.  The  youth  were  brought 
up  very  frugally  and  hardily,  lb.  As  soon  as  tliey  could  read,  they  were  taught 
arithmetic  and  geometry  with  the  greatest  care.  As  the  lands  were  annually  over- 
flowed by  the  Nile,  geometry  was  necessary  to  adjust  their  limits,  Ib.  81.  hence  the 
origin  of  that  science,  which  is  said  to  have  passed  from  Egypt  into  Greece,  Herodot. 
ii.  109. — The  priests  not  only  performed  sacred  things,  but  also  acted  as  the  instructors 
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the  emporium  of  Indian  and  Arabian  commodities,  which  were 
brought  from  various  parts  of  the  east  to  Berenice  or  Myos- 

HormoSj 


of  youth.  They  had  two  kinds  of  letters; ;  the  one  appropriated  to  the  sacred  books, 
and  known  only  to  their  own  order ;  the  other  common  to  all,  Diodor.  i,  81. ;  Herodot. 
ii.  36.  The  sacred  letters  were  called  Uieroglt/phUs,  because  tliey  expressed  thought 
by  the  figures  of  certain  animals,  of  the  members  of  the  human  body,  &c.  thus 
a  hawk  was  put  for  velocity ;  a  hai'e,  for  lively  attention  ;  a  crocodile,  for  all  kind  of 
malice ;  the  right-hand  with  the  fingers  extended,  for  liberality  ;  and  the  IrJ'l-haitd 
with  the  fingers  compressed,  for  stinginess,  ice.  Jb.  iii.  4.  Old  age  was  liighly 
respected  in  Egypt,  as  at  Lacedjemon.  The  younger  went  out  of  the  way  when 
they  met  the  aged,  and  rose  from  their  seat  when  the  aged  came  into  any  place, 
Herodot.  ii.  80. — There  was  a  great  number  of  physicians  in  Egypt,  who  were 
restricted  each  to  the  cure  of  one  disease,  or  of  those  of  one  part  of  the  body,  lb.  84. 

No  nation  was  more  superstitious  than  the  Egyptians  ;  who  worshipped  not  only 
a  multiplicity  of  deities,  as,  Isis,  Osiris,  Aniibis,  SerHpis,  &c.  Plutarch,  de  /side  et 
Osiridc ;  but  also  a  variety  of  animals  ;  as,  the  ox,  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  hawk,  the 
ibis  or  Egyptian  stork,  the  wolf,  the  crocodile,  ike.  and  even  certain  vegetables ;  as 
leeks  and  onions ;  whence  Juvenal  exclaims,  O  sanctas  gentes  quibus  hcec  nascantitr 
in  hortis  numina,  xv.  10.  It  was  reckoned  unlawful  to  kill  any  of  these  animals,  or 
to  eat  any  of  these  vegetables,  although  they  reared  them  with  the  greatest  care. 
To  slay  any  of  the  sacred  animals  by  design,  was  capital ;  and  to  kill  a  cat  or 
an  ibis,  (Herodotus  adds  the  hawk,  ii.  65.)  whether  by  design  or  accident,  was 
certain  death ;  not  even  the  king's  intercession  could  procure  a  pardon,  Diodor.  i.  83. 
In  the  most  dreadful  famine,  when  the  people  were  compelled  sonietinies  to  eat  one 
another,  they  never  touched  these  deified  animals,  lb,  84.  When  a  cat  or  dog  died  in 
any  house,  there  was  a  great  mourning.  The  neighbours  shaved  their  eyebrows,  and 
those  in  the  house,  the  head  and  whole  body,  lb.  66.  Some  of  the  f>gyptians  did  not 
hold  the  crocodile  as  sacred,  but  by  all  means  sought  its  destruction,  Jb.  69. — Hero- 
dotus mentions  a  sacred  bird  called  PHGiNIX,  which  appeared  only  once  every  500 
years,  hence  called  Rw\ra  avis  in  terris,  Juvenal,  vi.  164.  Jt  was  said  to  have 
appeared  under  Tiberius,  Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  18.  and  at  other  times,  lb.  Many 
fabulous  things  are  told  concerning  it,  Jb. ;  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  393. — Fanaticism,  as  usual, 
was  joined  to  superstition.  One  city  or  district  worshipped  one  species  of  animals 
as  gods,  whilst  their  neighbours  held  the  same  animal  in  abomination  ;  which  was 
the  source  of  continual  wars  and  bloodshed.  This  madness  Juvenal,  who  resided 
some  time  in  Egypt  as  prajfect  of  a  cohort,  strongly  satirizes,  xv.  27.  \c. — Various 
causes  are  assigned  by  Diodorus,  for  the  Egyptians  worshipping  certain  animals, 
i.  84. — 91.  The  chief  is  their  utility  ;  which  is  the  only  cause  mentioned  by  Cicero, 
Nat.  D.  i.  36.  Thus  the  ibis  was  worshipped,  because  it  destroyed  serpents,  Jb.  the 
crocodile,  because  it  defended  Egypt  from  the  incursions  of  the  wild  Arabs,  Uiodor.i. 
89.  the  ichneumon,  because  it  prevented  the  too  great  increase  of  crocodiles,  Cic.  ib, 
Strabo.  xvii.  812.  &c.     Concerning  the  worship  of  the  Bull  Apis,  see  p.  482. 

The  different  animals  worshipped  by  particular  cities  are  recounted  by  Strabo,  xvii. 
812.  The  inhabitants  of  Tentyra  held  the  crocodile  in  just  detestation,  and  pro- 
secuted him  with  unceasing  hostility.  They  were  said  to  possess  a  certain  power 
over  the  crocodile,  to  prevent  him  from  hurting  them,  as  some  people  in  Cyreniiica, 
called  PSYLLI,  had  over  serpents,  Jb.  814.  The  only  gods,  in  worshipping  whom 
all  the  Egj'ptians  agreed,  were  ISIS  and  OSIRIS,  Herodot.  ii.  42.  Some  abstained 
from  goat's  flesh,  others  from  mutton,  Jb.  They  all  entertained  the  greatest  abhor- 
rence ofswine,  and  would  hold  no  communication  with  swineherds.  They  however 
sacrificed  swine  to  Luna  and  Bacchus  at  full  moon,  and  then  ate  of  their  flesh,  Jb, 
47. — The  bean  was  reckoned  an  impure  vegetable,  and  therefore  never  eaten.  The 
priests  would  not  even  look  at  it,  Ib.  37.  All  the  Egyptians  used  circumcision,  and 
wore  linen  clothes,  which  they  frequently  washed.  They  were  remarkably  attentive 
to  cleanliness.  The  priests  bathed  thrice  every  day  and  twice  every  night.  Every 
third  day  they  shaved  their  whole  body,  Jb.    When  they  offered  a  victim,  they 
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Hormos,  two  ports  on  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  transported  from 
thence  on  camels  m  twelve  days  to  Coptos. 

Near 


allways  cut  off  the  head,  which  they  carried  to  the  market-place,  and  sold  to  stran- 
gers, if  any  were  there  :  if  not,  they  threw  it  into  the  river,  praying,  that  if  any  evil 
threatened  themselves,  or  Egypt  in  general,  it  might  be  turned  on  that  head  ;  hence 
no  Eo-yptian  would  taste  the  head  of  any  animal,  lb.  39.  They  never  sacrificed  a 
cow,  as  being  sacred  to  Isis,  for  she  was  always  represented  in  that  form,  lb,  41. 

The  Eo"yptians  embalmed  the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends,  many  of  which  still 
remain  entire,  commonly  called  Mummies,  as  it  is  thought,  from  ainomum,  a  rich 
perfume,  with  which  they  were  anointed.  The  manner  of  embalming  is  described 
by  Herodotus,  ii.  85. — 89.  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  91.  but  is  now  unknown. — 
Before  the  dead  body  was  deposited  in  the  sepulchre,  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  deceased  were  solemnly  tried  before  a  set  number  of  judges  ;  and  if  they  con- 
demned him,  his  body  was  excluded  from  the  accustomed  place  of  burial,  and 
deposited  in  his  own  house,  lb.  92. 

The  Egyptian  priests  taught  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  from  them  Pytha- 
goras is  said  to  have  derived  that  doctrine,  lb.  98. — The  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians 
in  astronomy  was  particularly  remarkable.  They  divided  their  year  into  twelve 
months,  each  consisting  of  thirty  days,  and  added  rive  intercalary  days  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  every  fourth  year  six  days.  'J'he  year  began  with  September, //erorfo^  ii. 
4.;  Z)io.  xliii.  26.  This  arrangement,  Herodotus  observes,  was  much  wiser  than 
that  of  the  Greeks,  lb.  And  Strabo  says,  that  the  Greeks  were  ignorant  of  the 
precise  length  of  the  year,  as  of  many  other  things,  till  they  derived  the  knowledge  ^ 
of  them  from  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  xvii.  806.  By  the  assistance  of 
Sosigeiies,  a  celebrated  astronomer  of  Alexandria,  Cssar  adjusted  what  is  called  the 
Jalian  year  or  Old  Stijle,  Dio.  ib.  The  Egyptian  division  of  the  year  has  lately 
been  adopted,  with  little  or  no  variation,  by  the  French. 

Egypt  continued  a  Pvoman  province,  subject  to  the  Emperors  of  Constantinople, 
till  li  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  under  AMROU,  the  general  of  Omar,  the 
second  caliph  of  the  Saracens  or  ]\Iahomedans ;  who  took  its  capital,  Alexandria,  by 
storm,  in  642,  after  a  siege  of  fourteen  months,  and  with  the  loss  of  23,000  men  ; 
see  p.  20.  Egypt  remained  in  subjection  to  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  who  ruled  it  by 
viceroys,  till  the  year  969,  or  982 ;  when  the  vast  empire  of  the  caliphs  being  dis- 
membered through  the  incapacity  of  its  sovereigns,  Egypt  became  an  independent 
state,  under  a  race  of  princes,  called  the  Fatimite  Caliphs,  who  possessed  it  till  the 
year  1171  ;  when  Adhad-el-din,  the  last  of  them,  was  dethroned  by  Selah-el-din,  or 
Salah-addin,  commonly  called  Saladin,  general  of  the  Turcomans,  whose  assistance 
he  had  implored  against  the  crusaders.  SALADIN  established  a  new  dynasty  of 
princes,  called  Aioubites,  under  whom  Egypt  flourished  more  than  it  has  ever  done 
since. 

In  the  year  1218,  Djenkiz  or  Gengis  Kan,  after  having  conquered  the  greatest  part 
of  the  south  of  Asia,  turned  his  arms  towards  the  north  ;  {see  pp.  343  and  344  ;)  where 
his  soldiers,  the  Monguls,  or  Mogul  Tartars,  exercised  one  of  the  most  dreadful 
devastations  recorded  in  history ;  pillaging,  burning,  and  murdering,  without  distinc- 
tion of  ao'e  or  sex,  not  only  through  the  provinces  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  also 
north  of" it  all  the  way  to  Russia.  At  last,  weary  of  massacring,  they  carried  off 
a  prodigious  number  of  voung  slaves  of  both  sexes,  whom  they  exposed  to  sale  in  all 
the  markets  of  Asia.  Nejim  Eddin,  one  of  the  successors  of  Saladin,  thinking  he  had 
now  an  opportunity  of  forming,  at  a  cheap  rate,  a  body  of  soldiers  of  remarkable 
beauty  and  courage,  in  1230,  bought  12,000  of  these  young  men  from  Circassia, 
Georgia,  Mingrelia,  ike.  who  were  carefully  trained  to  all  kind  of  military  exercises. 
These  pioved  excellent  soldiers;  but,  like  the  Prsetorian  coliorts  of  Rome,  soon 
became  mutinous,  and  prescribed  laws  to  their  master.  In  1250,  they  deposed  and 
slew  Toitran  Cliah,  the  son  of  Nejim  Eddin,  their  benefactor,  the  last  prince  of  the 
Aioubites,  and  substituted  one  of  their  own  number  in  his  stead,  with  the  title  of 
SULTAN,  Suldan  or  Suudan,  i.  e.  absolute  sovereign  or  prince  ;  retaining  to  them- 
selves 
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Near  Memphis  stood  the  famous  PYRAMIDS,  the  most 
stupendous  buildings  in  the  world,  supposed  to  be  the  burial- 
places 


selves  the  name  of  Mamelukes,  or  MAMLOUKS,  i.  e.  possessed  by,  or  the  property 
of  another  ;  as  being  wn7i7ary  slaves;  who,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  different  from 
domestic  slaves,  called  Abd,  The  first  Soldan  of  the  Mamelukes  also  conquered 
Syria ;  and  his  successors  continued  to  possess  both  countries  for  near  three 
centuries. 

The  government  of  the  Mamlouks  was  one  of  the  most  singular  institutions 
recorded  in  history.  It  was  a  pure  military  aristocracy.  The  soldan  had  consider- 
able power  ;  but  was  controlled  by  a  council  or  divan  of  twenty-four  ofWcers,  called 
Beys.  They  were  succeeded,  not  by  any  of  their  own  descendants,  but  always  by 
military  slaves,  purchased  from  the  same  countries,  and  educated  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  themselves  had  been.  The  Mamlouks  ruled  with  the  most  despotic 
sway.  Few  of  their  soldans  died  a  natural  death.  No  less  than  forty-seven  of  these 
tyrants  displaced  or  destroyed  one  another  in  the  space  of  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  years. 

SELIAI,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  having  vanquished  the  jMamlouks,  in  1517,  put 
an  end  to  their  dominion  ;  but  instead  of  exterminating,  left  them  in  possession  of  a 
considerable  share  of  their  former  power.  They  acknowledged  submission  to  the 
Porte,  and  paid  obedience  to  the  orders  of  a  Pacha  sent  from  Constantinople,  paying 
him  a  certain  tribute  which  they  levied  from  the  people.  In  this  transaction,  (for 
certain  conditions  were  formerly  prescribed  by  the  victor,]  the  body  of  the  inhabitants 
were  considered  only  as  mere  passive  agents :  and  accordingly  remained  in  subjection, 
as  formerly,  to  all  the  rigours  of  a  military  despotism.  Egypt  was  divided  into  24 
departments,  governed  by  24  chiefs  or  Beys,  who  chose  one  of  their  n\imber,  called 
Shaik  El-beled,  or  Scheik  Elbalad,  who  resided  at  Cairo,  as  governor  of  the  city. 
These  beys  were  to  receive  the  commands  of  the  pacha,  and  his  divan  or  council, 
appointed  by  the  Porte  :  but  if  the  pacha  appeared  to  abuse  his  power,  they  might 
suspend  him  from  his  office,  and  represent  their  grievances  to  the  Porte.  Each  bey 
maintained  a  certain  number  of  soldiers,  or  Jauisaries,  and  also  of  Matnlimks,  who 
were  always  recruited  from  among  the  young  slaves  that  were  purchased,  and  rose 
by  gradation,  or  according  to  their  merit,  to  succeed  their  masters.  Of  late  years  the 
Mamlouks  have  increased  their  influence  to  such  a  degree  as  to  reduce  the  power 
of  the  pacha  to  a  mere  shadow.  In  the  year  1766,  ALl  BEY,  one  of  their 
chiefs,  threw  oft' altogether  his  allegiance  to  the  Porte  :  and  might  have  succeeded 
in  establishing  an  independent  government  in  Egypt,  had  he  not  been  betraved 
by  MOHAMMAD,  his  principal  confidant,  by  whom  he  was  defeated,  April 
1772,  and  next  year  treacherously  slain.  JMohammad  pretended  he  had  acted 
from  attachment  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  remitted  to  Constantinople  the  tribute 
which  had  been  interrupted  for  the  last  six  years,  and  took  the  customary  oath 
of  unlimited  obedience.  As  a  further  proof  of  his  loyalty,  he  demanded  permission 
to  make  war  on  DAHER,  the  Prince  of  Acre,  and  friend  of  Ali  Bey,  who  had  like- 
wise thrown  oft'  all  dependence  on  the  Porte.  The  request  of  ^lohammad  was 
readily  granted,  and  in  token  of  respect  he  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Pacha 
of  Cairo.  Mohammad  succeeded  in  crushing  Daher,  by  means  of  the  same  treachery, 
which  he  had  employed  against  his  master  Ali  Bev.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  good  fortune,  being  suddenly  cut  oflf  by  a  malignant  fever,  June  1776. 
After  his  death  bloody  contests  ensued  about  the  possession  of  his  power.  In  IMarch 
1785,  two  beys,  Iurahim  and  MoitA»,  agreed  to  share  it  between  them.  But 
whatever  discord  may  prevail  among'  the  beys  themselves,  they  alwavs  unite 
against  the  restoration  of  the  Turkish  power.  Every  thing  however  continues  to  be 
done  in  the  name  of  the  sultan  ;  the  customaiy  tribute  is  paid,  although  with  many 
deductions  ;  and  a  pacha  is  sent  to  Cairo,  a  new  one  usually  every  third  year,  but 
his  authority  is  merely  nominal.  Confined  and  watched  in  the  castle  of  Cairo,  he  is 
rather  the  prisoner  of  the  ^lamlouks,  than  the  representative  of  the  sultan.  He  is 
deposed,  exiled,  or  expelled  at  pleasure.  Some  pachas  indeed  have  attempted 
to  recover  the  power  formerly  annexed  to  their  title,  but  the  beys  have  rendered  all 
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places  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt;  the  largest  of  which,  at 
the  bascj  covers  about  ten  acres  of  ground,  and  is  above  five 

hundred 


such  attempts  so  dangerous,  that  they  now  submit  quietly  to  their  three  years' 
captivity,  and  confine  themselves  to  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  salary  and 
emoluments. 

Tlie  frequent  revolutions  and  convulsions  which  have  happened  in  Egypt,  and 
the  wxetched  government  to  which  it  has  been  long  subjected,  have  rendered  this 
country  quite  a  desert,  in  comparison  to  what  it  was  in  ancient  times.  It  is  now 
inhabited  chiefly  by  four  kinds  of  people :  1.  the  ARABS,  who  are  the  most  numerous, 
and  employed  as  husbandmen,  shepherds,  and  artisans :  2.  the  COPTS  or  Coptis, 
(called  in  Arabic  el  Kobt,^  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  ancient  Egj'ptians, 
and  to  have  their  name  formed  by  abbreviation  from  the  Greek  Avyvinioi,  Egyptii ; 
who  profess  Christianity,  being  of  the  sect  called  Eutychians,  and  are  employed  by 
the  rulers  of  the  country,  as  writers,  secretaries,  intend  ants,  and  collectors  of  the 
taxes  :  3.  TURKS,  who  were  formerly  masters  of  the  country,  but  now  are  rarely  to 
be  met  with,  except  at  Cairo,  where  they  exercise  the  arts  and  occupy  the  religious 
and  military  employments:  and,  4.  the  Mamelukes  or  MAMLOUKS,  who  now 

possess  almost  the  whole  power. Egjrpt  now  merits  attention  chiefly  on  account 

of  its  natural  curiosities,  and  the  wonderful  monuments  of  antiquity  which  it  contains. 
But  such  is  the  savage  ignorance  and  cruelty  of  its  present  rulers,  that  Europeans  are 
not  permitted  to  examine  them  minutely  :  hence  the  different  accounts  of  travellers 
concerning  them. 

Among  the  natural  curiosities  of  Egypt  the  most  remarkable  is  the  river  NILE, 
on  which  the  very  existence  of  Egypt  depends.  The  whole  of  the  Delta,  and  the 
narrow  tract  of  country  called  the  Thebais  or  Said,  is  thought  by  Herodotus  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  earth  brought  down  from  ^Ethiopia  or  Abyssinia  and  the 
interior  parts  of  Africa,  by  the  Nile.  This  appears  to  be  the  case  from  the  nature 
of  the  soil  of  Egypt,  which  is  a  black  and  fat  mud,  and  quite  different  from  the 
red  sandy  soil  of  Lybia  on  the  one  side,  and  the  clayey  and  stony  soil  of  Arabia 
on  the  other,  Herodot.  ii.  12.  16. ;  Plin.  ii.  85.  From  the  shells  found  in  the  desert, 
Herodotus  conjectures  the  whole  of  this  country  to  have  been  an  acquisition 
from  the  sea,  Ih.  The  Nile  is  said  anciently  to  have  run  through  the  sands  of  Lybia, 
and  to  have  been  confined  to  its  present  course  by  Menes,  the  first  King  of  Egypt. 
The  old  channel  was  to  be  seen  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  who  says,  that  the  mound, 
which  barred  its  entrance,  was  preserved  by  the  Persians  with  the  greatest  care, 

7fi.  99.     The  vestiges  of  it  are  still  said  to  be  visible,  Savary,  vol.  \.  p.  14. To 

describe  Egypt  in  a  few  words,  says  M.  Volney,  "  Let  the  reader  imagine,  on  one 
side,  a  narrow  sea  and  rocks,  (i.  e.  the  Pied  Sea  and  deserts  of  Arabia  ;)  on  the  other, 
immense  plains  of  sand,  (i.  e.  the  desert  of  Lybia  ;)  and  in  the  middle,  a  river  (the 
Nile)  flowing  througli  a  valley  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length  and  from  nine 
to  twenty  or  thirty  miles  broad,  which,  at  the  distance  of  ninety  miles  from  the  sea, 
separates  into  two  arms,  the  branches  of  which  wander  over  a  soil  free  from  obstacles, 
and  almost  without  declivity,  so  that  the  water  does  not  flow  faster  than  three  miles 
an  hour."  The  breadth  of  the  Delta  at  the  base  is  about  one  hundred  and  .sixty 
miles. 

The  lower  cataract  of  the  Nile  is  still  the  same  as  described  by  Strabo,  xvii.  817. 
The  rock  which  bars  the  middle  of  the  river  is  bare  for  six  months  of  the  year. 
Then  boats  mount  and  descend  by  the  sides.  During  the  inundation,  the  waters 
heaped  up  between  the  mountains  form  one  great  sheet,  and  breaking  down  every 
obstacle,  spring  from  eleven  feet  height.  The  boats  can  no  longer  ascend  the  stream, 
and  merchandise  must  be  conveyed  six  miles  over  land,  above  the  cataract ;  they 
however  descend,  as  usual,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  plunged  into  the  gulf.  They 
precipitate  into  it  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  and  in  an  instant  are  out  of  sight. 
They  rise  again  at  some  distance,  when  the  water  becomes  calm,  to  the  astonishment 
of  beholders  unacquainted  with  the  spectacle  ;  as  Seneca  beautifully  describes  it. 
Nat.  Qucest.  iv.  2,    It  is  necessary  for  the  boats  to  be  moderately  laden,  and  for  the 
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hundred  feet  perpendicular   height,  and  seven   hundred,   if 
measured  obliquely.     Near  the  pyramids  are  the  m  umm y-pits, 

or 

boatmen,  who  hold  by  the  stern,  to  be  in  exact  equilibrium,  otherwise  they  would 
infallibly  be  swallowed  up  in  the  abyss.     Savaru,  v.  ii.  p.  87. 

The  Nile  begins  every  year  to  rise  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  continues  rising 
about  forty  or  fifty  days  ;  it  then  falls,  by  degrees,  till  in  the  end  of  May,  next  year,  it 
is  at  the  lowest.  It  does  not  rise  alike  high  tlirough  all  Egypt.  At  Cairo,  where  it 
is  confined  to  one  channel  between  high  banks,  the  full  height  is  at  least  twenty-four 
feet  above  its  ordinary  level.    At  Rosetta  and  Damietta,  it  is  only  four  feet. 

As  soon  as  the  Nile  begins  to  rise,  all  the  canals  which  have  been  made  to  con- 
vey water  through  the  country,  are  shut  and  cleansed.  When  tlie  river  rises  to  a 
certain  height,  whicii  is  measured  on  a  column  called  Mikkias  or  Niloineter, 
erected  in  the  middle  of  a  basin  communicating  with  the  ISile,  in  a  mosque  on  the 
island  of  Rhodda,  at  a  small  distance  from  Cairo,  then  the  canals  are  permitted  to 
be  unlocked  or  opened,  and  the  usual  tax  for  the  waters  is  paid  to  the  sultan.  Under 
the  Romans  the  taxes  were  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the  inundation,  Strah.  xvii. 
817.  and  at  present,  unless  the  Nile  rise  to  a  certain  height,  Egypt  pays  no  tribute 
to  the  Grand  Seignior.  The  breadth  of  the  Nile  near  Cairo  is  2946  feet.  The  branch 
upon  which  Rosetta  stands  is  only  650  feet  broad  ;  and  that  by  Damietta,  not  more 
than  100,  Xiebuhr's  Travels.  Neither  the  ancients  nor  moderns  agree  about  the 
precise  height  to  whicli  the  waters  of  the  Nile  rise.  Pliny  makes  the  just  height  six- 
teen cubits,  or  twenty-four  feet :  twelve  cubits  and  below,  or  eighteen  cubits  and 
above,  he  says,  produced  a  famine,  v.  9.  s.  10. — lu  the  years  1783  and  1784,  Egypt 
was  afflicted  with  a  dreadful  famine,  by  the  Nile  not  having  risen  to  the  favourable 
height ;  as  it  had  been  during  the  former  season  by  a  plague,  so  destructive  that 
1500  dead  bodies  were  reckoned  to  be  carried  out  of  Cairo  in  a  day. 

During  the  inundation  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  cities  and  villages,  which  are  all 
built  on  eminences,  either  natural  or  ailificial.  When  the  waters  subside,  and  the 
ground  is  thoroughly  dried,  the  labour  of  the  husbandman  is  e;i.sy.  He  has  nothing 
to  do  but  turn  up  the  soil,  and  temper  it  with  a  little  sund  to  lessen  its  rankness ;  then 
he  throws  in  the  seed  ;  and  in  a  short  time  after,  the  whole  country  is  covered  with 
the  richest  verdure.  The  same  field  produces  two,  three,  and  sometimes  four  dif- 
ferent crops.  Vegetation  is  so  strong,  that  some  plants,  in  twenty-four  hours,  send 
out  shoots  near  four  inches  long.  But  all  foreign  plants  degenerate  in  this  soil  very 
rapidly  ;  hence  those  who  cultivate  them  are  obhged  to  renew  the  seed  every 
year. — It  should  seem,  that  the  climate  of  EgNqjt  is  as  unfavourable  to  the  per- 
petuation of  any  foreign  species  of  animals,  as  to  the  propagation  of  exotic  plants. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  though  there  have  been  Mamlouks  in  Egs^pt  now  for 
550  years,  yet  not  one  of  them  has  left  subsisting  issue  ;  there  does  not  exist  one 
single  family  of  them  in  the  second  generation;  all  their  children  perish  in  the  first 
or  second  descent.  Almost  the  same  thing  happens  to  the  Turks  ;  and  it  is  ob- 
served, that  they  can  only  secure  the  continuance  of  their  families,  by  marrj'ing 
women  who  are  natives,  which  the  Mamlouks  have  always  disdained,  constantly 
connecting  themselves  with  female  slaves  from  their  own  countries,  from  Circassia, 
Georgia,  Mingrelia,  ^c. 

Certain  winds  blow  in  Egypt  at  certain  seasons.  In  the  spring,  the  north  and 
north-east  winds  carry  a  prodigious  quantity  of  clouds  from  the  ^Mediterranean  into 
Abyssinia.  They  are  seen  in  Egypt  ascendin?  towards  the  south,  and  sometimes  seem 
to  threaten  rain.  But  it  never  rains  in  the  Delta  in  summer ;  and  but  rarely,  and 
in  small  quantities,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  year.  It  rains  still  less  in  Upper 
Egypt,  as  is  the  case  in  Sindy.  See  p.  526.  Dews,  however,  fall  when  the  north 
or  west  winds  blow,  and  like  the  rains,  are  more  or  less  copious,  as  places  are  more 
or  less  distant  from  the  sea.but  differ  from  the  rains  in  being  more  abundant  in  sum- 
mer than  in  winter.  A  wind  sometimes  blows  from  the  south-south-west,  so  in- 
tolerably hot,  that  it  frequently  proves  fatal  to  such  as  are  exposed  to  it.  These  are 
called  Winds  of  fiftij  days,  because  they  prevail  most  frequently  in  the  fifty  days 
preceding  aud  following  the  equinox  ;   or  Hot  winds  of  the  desert,  because  they 
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or  subterraneous  vaults  of  prodigious  extent,  with  niches  in 
the  sides  for  containing  the  dead  embalmed  bodies  of  the 

ancient 


blow  over  the  deserts  of  Lybia  ;  see  p.  526. The  Egyptians,  either  from  the  na- 
ture of  their  climate,  or  the  qualities  of  their  food,  are  very  liable  to  a  defect  or 
total  want  of  sight.  The  small-pox  too,  either  from  an  improper  regimen,  or  the 
neglect  of  inoculation,  makes  dreadful  ravages  among  them. 

The  people  of  Egypt  are  kept  in  the  grossest  ignorance,  which  prevents  all  kinds 
of  improvement.  The  language  universally  spoken  is  the  Arabic.  There  is  the 
same  insecurity  of  property  as  in  Syria  ;  and  consequently  agriculture  and  the  arts 
are  equally  neglected. 

The  monuments  of  antiquity  in  Egypt  are  numerous  and  splendid,  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  ALEXANDRIA  now  scarcely  contains 
6000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  small  town,  built  on  the  spot  which  was  formerly  the  old 
harbour,  left  uncovered  by  the  retreating  of  the  sea.  The  mole  which  joined  the 
continent  to  the  isle  of  Pharos  is  enlarged,  and  is  now  become  a  part  of  the  main 
land.  The  lake  Mmrea  or  Mareutis,  which  bathed  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city  on 
the  south,  does  not  now  exist,  its  place  being  occupied  by  the  sands  of  Lybia. 
Alexandria  is  now  supplied  with  water  by  a  canal  from  the  Nile,  called  the  Canal 
of  Faoiie,  or  KalidJ,  the  canal  of  twelve  leagues,  which  is  only  filled  at  the  time 
of  the  inundation  ;  and  from  the  cisterns  or  reservoirs  built  under  the  ancient  city, 
which  are  then  filled,  the  Alexandrians  are  supplied  with  water  till  the  return  of  the 
inundation  next  year. 

The  most  remarkable  antiquities  near  Alexandria  are  two  obelisks  commonly 
called  Cleopatra's  Xeeillcs,  of  Thebaic  stone,  and  covered  with  hieroglj'phics  ;  the 
one  of  them  overturned,  broken,  and  lying  under  the  sand,  the  other  on  its 
pedestal ;  each  of  them  of  a  single  stone,  about  sixty-six  feet  high,  by  seven  feet 
square  at  the  base.  But  what  most  engages  the  attention  of  travellers,  is  the  pillar 
of  red  granite,  commonly  called  Pompey's  Pillar,  although,  as  it  is  thought,  it  should 
rather  be  called  the  Pillar  of  Severus.  The  capital  is  Corinthian  with  palm  leaves, 
and  not  indented  ;  about  nine  feet  high  ;  the  shaft  and  the  upper  member  of  the  base 
are  of  one  piece  of  ninety  feet  long,  and  nine  in  diameter :  the  base  is  a  square  of 
about  fifteen  feet  on  each  side.  This  block  of  marble,  sixty  feet  in  circumference, 
rests  on  two  layers  of  stone,  bound  together  with  lead,  The  whole  column  is  114 
feet  high.     The  wonderful  tower  of  Pharos,  400  feet  high,  was  destroyed  by  the 

Turks,  who  built  in  its  room  a  square  castle  without  taste  or  ornament. At   a 

mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  town,  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  suburb  Necropolis,  or 
the  city  of  the  dead,  is  the  descent  to  the  catacombs,  where  the  dead  bodies  were 
deposited. 

The  road  from  Alexandria  to  ROSETTA  is  through  a  barren  desert,  producing 
nothing  but  Kali  or  Glas.i-ivort,  the  herb  that  yields  Barilla.  The  situation  of 
Rosetla  is  delightful,  surrounded  with  fine  gardens  and  plantations  of  trees,  lemon 
and  orange  trees,  date-trees,  palm-trees,  sycamores,  &c.  It  was  built  in  the  eighth 
century,  at  the  mo\ith  of  the  Nile,  but  is  now  six  miles  from  the  sea.  In  sailing  up 
the  Nile,  from  Rosetta  to  Grand  Cairo,  the  prospect  ofl'ers  little  variety ;  nothing  is 
to  be  seen  but  palm-trees,  single  or  in  clumps,  which  become  more  rare  as  you 
advance  ;  wretched  villages,  composed  of  mud- walled  huts,  built  on  artificial  mounds ; 
a  boundless  plain,  which  at  different  seasons,  is  an  ocean  of  fresh  water,  a  verdant 
field,  or  a  dustv  desert  ;  and  on  every  side,  an  extensive  and  foggy  horizon,  where 
the  eye  is  wearied  or  disgusted  :  at  length,  towards  the  junction  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  river,  the  mountains  of  Grand  Cairo  are  discovered  in  the  east,  and  to  the 
south-west,  three  detached  masses  appear,  which,  from  their  triangular  form,  are 
known  to  be  the  Pyramids. 

CAIRO  stands  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  at  the  distance  of  near  a  mile 
from  the  river  ;  but  there  is  a  canal  from  it,  that  comes  up  to  the  city.  Cairo  is  of 
great  extent,  about  nine  miles  in  circumference ;  but  as  iu  most  Turkish  cities,  the 
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ancient  Egyptians,  commonly  called  mummies.  Some  of 
these  are  said  to  be  perfectly  entire,  although  kept  above  two 
or  three  thousand  years.  The  art  of  embalming  dead  bodies 
in  this  manner  is  now  lost. 

The  different  canals  which  separated  Memphis  from  the 
pyramids  and  other  burial-places  are  thought  by  some  to  have 
furnished  the  Greeks  with  the  idea  of  their  infernal  rivers, 
Styx,  Acheron,  Cocytus,  Lethe,  Diodor.  i.  92.  and  96. 

Above  Memphis,  on  the  west  or  Lybian  side  of  the  river, 
were  the  cities  Acanthus  and  ARSINOE,  or  the  city   of  the 


houses  are  ill  built ;  the  streets  narrow,  winding,  and  unpaved.  Contrary  to  the 
general  custom  of  the  east,  the  houses  have  two  or  three  stories,  over  which  is  a 
terrace  of  stone  or  tiles  ;  in  general,  they  are  of  earth  and  bricks,  badly  burnt ;  the 
rest  are  of  soft  stone,  procured  from  the  neiglibouring  mount  iNIokattam.  AH  these 
houses  have  the  air  of  prisons,  for  they  have  no  light  from  the  street ;  as  it  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  have  many  windows  in  sucii  a  country.  They  even  take  the 
precaution  to  make  the  entering  door  very  low.  The  light  enters  from  the  inner 
courts,  whence  the  sycamores  reflect  a  verdure  pleasing  to  the  eye.  An  opening  to 
the  north,  or  at  the  top  of  the  ceiling,  admits  a  refreshing  breeze.  Some  make  the 
population  of  Cairo  amount  to  700,000,  but  others,  not  to  the  half  of  that  number. 
All  calculations,  however,  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Turkey  are  arbitrary,  as 
no  registers  are  kept  of  births,  deaths,  or  marriages.     The  Mahometans  have  even 

superstitious  prejudices  against  numbering  their  people. A  stranger,  on  his  arrival 

at  Cairo,  is  struck  with  the  ragged  and  wretched  appearance  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  JMamlouks,  it  is  true,  are  splendidly  dressed,  and  always  appear  on  horseback  ; 
but  this  display  of  luxury  only  renders  the  contrast  of  indigence  the  more  shocking. 
In  Egypt,  uone  but  the  JNIamlouks  are  permitted  to  ride  on  horseback.  Common 
people  and  foreigners  always  walk,  or  are  carried  by  mules  or  asses.  Foreigners  of 
distinction,  however,  sometimes  procure  a  license  to  ride  on  horseback. 

The  three  principal  PYRAJMIDS  are  seen  from  Cairo.  They  stand  upon  a 
ledge  of  rock,  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  twelve  miles  from  Cairo, 
and  about  four  miles  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile.  Ancient  authors  differ  greatly 
concerning  their  height.  Herodotus  makes  the  height  of  the  largest  pyramid,  eight 
pletkra,  or  800  feet,  ii.  124.  Strabo  makes  it  a.  stadimii,  or  625  feet,  xvii.  811. 
Diodorus,  more  than  six  plethra,  or  600  feet,  i.  63.  and  Pliny,  783  feet,  xxxv.  12. 
s.  17.  There  is  the  same  difference  in  the  accounts  of  the  moderns.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  so  curious  a  fact  should  not  be  ascertained.  Three  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  men  are  said  to  have  been  employed  for  twenty  years  in  building  the 
largest  pyramid,  Plin.  ib.  Herodotus  says,  that  100,000  men  were  always  engaged 
in  the  work,  and  changed  every  three  months,  Ib.  The  sum  expended  to  purchase 
onions,  leeks,  Sec.  for  the  workmen,  amounted  to  1600  talents  ;  whence  we  may  con- 
jecture the  whole  expense,  Herodot.  and  Plin.  ibid.  Pliny  justly  calls  these  works 
Rfg-uin  pecunicB  otiosa  ac  stulta  ostcntatio ;  and  adds,  that,  by  a  most  deserved  fate, 
the  very  names  of  those  who  reared  such  vain  monuments  are  sunk  in  oblivion,  Ib. 

Near  one  of  the  pyramids  is  the  enormous  SPHINX,  now  almost  sunk  in  the 
sand,  so  that  the  top  "of  its  back  only  is  visible  ;  its  head  rises  about  twenty-seven 
feet  above  the  sand.  Its  chin  measures  ten  feet  six  inches  in  height ;  and  the  whole 
length  of  the  countenance  nearly  eighteen  feet,  JVitbuhr.  Pliny  makes  the  circum- 
ference of  its  head,  102  feet,  the  length  of  its  feet,  143  feet,  and  the  height  from  the 
belly  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  62  feet,  all  of  one  stone,  Ib.  s.  17. There  were  an- 
ciently a  great  number  of  pyramids  and  sphinxes  in  different  parts  of  Egypt,  besides 
those  near  3Iemphis,  Strab.  xvii.  807.  some  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 

There  are  remains  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  and  also  of  several  other  ancient  cities 
©f  Egypt,  but  the  description  of  them  in  general  are  very  uninteresting. 
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crocodiles,  wliich  gave  name  to  a  district,  in  which  was  the 
lake  of  MQERIS,  of  immense  extent,  Strab.  xvii.  809. ;  Plin. 
V.  9.  dug  by  order  of  an  Egj^ptian  king,  to  contain  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  Avhen  it  rose  too  high,  and  communicate  with  it 
by  canals  and  ditches,  one  of  which  still  subsists. 

Near  this  lake  was  the  famous  LABYRINTH,  the  work  of 
Psammetichus,  or  of  the  twelve  joint  kings  ;  according  to 
Herodotus  and  others,  consisting  of  twelve  palaces  and  three 
thousand  houses,  built  of  marble,  all  under  ground,  or 
covered  over,  communicating  with  one  another  by  innu- 
merable winding  passages,  the  intricacies  of  which  occasioned 
its  name,  Strabo,  xvii.  j).  811.  ;  Herodot,  ii.  148.  Pliny 
says,  the  labyrinth  was  built  in  the  lake  of  Moeris,  v.  9.  5.  11. 

Different  opinions  are  entertained  about  the  situation  of  the 
lake  of  Moeris.  M.  Savary  supposes  it  to  have  been  on  the 
side  of  Lybia,  where  is  now  the  lake  called  Birket  Carotin, 
above  150  miles  in  circumfei'ence ;  near  which  are  certain 
ruins,  which  he  takes  to  be  those  of  the  labyrinth.  The 
great  canal,  120  miles  in  length,  and  300  feet  wide,  which 
conducted  thither  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  still  subsists 
entire,  is  now  known  under  the  name  of  Bahr-Jausejjhy 
Joseph's  river.  See  Savary' s  Letters  on  Egypt,  vol.  i.  letter 
28.  p.  487. 

The  frontier  cities  of  Egj^pt  towards  ^Ethiopia  were  Syene, 
situate  nearly  under  the  tropic ;  where  the  time  of  the  summer 
solstice  is  said  to  have  been  ascertained  by  a  well,  Strab.  ii. 
95.  xvii.  8I7. ;  and  then  the  index  of  a  dial  has  no  shade  ; 
whence  Lucan  says.  Umbras  niisquamjiectente  Syene,  ii.  587. 
Elephantine,  v.  -a,  in  an  island  of  the  Nile ;  Tacit.  Annal. 
ii.  61.  and  Philje,  which  Lucan  makes  the  frontier  of  Arabia, 
x.312.  Below  Syene  stood  Gmbi  and  Te?ityra,  between  the 
inhabitants  of  which  two  tovt^ns  happened  the  bloody  contest 
on  a  religious  account,  described  by  Juvenal,  xv.  33.  &c.* 
About  four  miles  above  Elephantina  is  the  lowest  cataract  of 
the  Nile,  Plin.  v.  9. ;  Strab.  ib.  Above  this  there  are  several 
other  cataracts,  {cataractce,  Catadupi,  Plin.  ib.  vel  Catadiqm, 
Cic.  Somn.  Scip.  5.) 

The  principal  part  of  Lower  Egypt  was  included  between 
the  eastern  and  western  branches  of  the  Nile.  It  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  Delta,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  pyramidical 
figure  of  that  letter  in  their  alphabet,  A. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  eastern  channel  stood  Pehcsium,  now 

*  It  happened  near  the  walls  of  Coptos  on  the  Nile,  called  l)y  Juvenal  Calida,  as 
being  in  the  torrid  zone,  Ib. 

Damietta, 
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Damietta,  the  ancient  key  of  Egypt ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
western  channel,  about  100  miles  from  the  former,  Canopusy 
near  which  is  now  Rosetta.  The  capital  of  the  Delta  in 
ancient  times  was  Sx\IS  j  and  near  it,  Naucratis,  Straho, 
xvii.  802. 

About  thirty  miles  west  from  this  stood  the  celebrated  city 
of  ALEXANDRIA,  now  Scanderoon,  opposite  to  the  island 
Pharos,  which  was  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  mole  or 
causeway,  near  a  mile  long,  Avith  a  bridge  at  each  end,  or, 
according  to  some,  in  the  middle.  On  this  island  stood  the 
famous  light  tower,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  so  high 
as  to  be  seen  100  miles  off.  The  island  Pharos  is  said  by 
Homer  to  have  been  a  day's  sail  distant  from  Egypt,  Odyss. 
iv.  354. 

Egypt  is  called,  from  its  capital  Memphis,  Terra  Mem- 
PHiTis,  -tidis,  Juvenal,  xv.  122.  or  Memphitica  tellus. 
Martial,  xiv.  38.  and  the  god  Apis,  MemphItes  Bos,  Tilmll. 
i.  7-  28. — from  the  Nile,  Tellus  Nilotica,  Martial,  vi.  80. ; 
the  cities  of  Egypt,  Urbes  Nill^cje,  Lucan.  x.  91.  the  god- 
dess Isis,  Niligexa  Juvenca,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  77-  and 
from  the  island  Pharos,  Juvenca  Pharia,  Ih.  iii.  635.  JEquor 
Pharium,  the  Egyptian  sea,  Lucan.  iv.  257.  Tiirba  Pharia, 
the  people  of  Egypt,  Tihull.  i.  3.  32. 

South  of  Alexandria  was  the  lake  Mareotis,  near  which 
was  produced  excellent  wine,  called  Vinum  Mareoticum, 
Strabo,  xvii.  799.  ;   llrg.  G.  ii.  9. ;  Horat.  Od.  i.  37.  14. 

In  the  east  of  Lower  Egypt  lay  the  land  of  Goshen,  where 
the  Israelites  dwelt. 

Egypt  was  the  great  granary  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Its 
fertility  is  not  owing  to  rain,  as  very  little  falls  in  this  coun- 
try, but  to  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  periodical  rains  which  fall  when  the  sun  is 
vertical  in  ^Ethiopia  or  Abyssinia,  from  the  latter  end  of  May 
to  September,  and  sometimes  October.  The  usual  height  to 
which  the  Nile  rises  is  sixteen  cubits. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Nile  grows  the  rush  Papyrus,  of  which 
paper  was  first  made  and  thence  got  the  name.  This  river 
also  produces  the  Hippopotamus  or  river  horse,  and  the  cro- 
codile, amphibious  animals  of  great  size.  The  latter,  although 
extremely  destructive,  was  esteemed  sacred  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  who  also  worshipped  other  animals,  as  the  ox,  the 
dog,  the  cat,  the  hawk,  &c.  likewise  onions  and  other  vege- 
tables. An  ox  of  a  certain  form,  called  APIS,  was  an  object 
of  particular  veneration,  Strabo,  xviii.  812.  and  817. 

The 
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The  country  from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic,  now  called  the 
coast  ofBarbary,  for  the  space  of  near  2000  miles,  borders  all 
the  way  on  a  barren  desert,  called  Zaara  or  Sahara,  which 
sometimes  approaches  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. In  Mannarica  stood  the  temple  of  Jupiter- Amnion, 
in  the  middle  of  a  sandy  desert.* 

CYRENAICA  extended  from  Catabathmos  (a  remarkable 
declivity,  Avhich  Sallust  and  several  of  the  ancients  make  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Africa)  to  the  Syrtis  3fajor,  or  the  Ar(V 
Philenon,  the  altars  of  the  two  brothers.  A  district  of  this 
country  was  called  Pentapolis,  from  its  five  cities ;  Cyrme, 
eleven  miles  from  the  sea,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Greeks 
from  the  island  Thera,  the  birthplace  of  Carneades  the 
Academician ;  AppoUonia,  the  seaport  of  Cyrene ;  Ptolemdis, 
anciently  Barce,  the  people  Barccel;  Arsinoe;  -awA  Berenice^ 
anciently  Hesperis,  near  which  was  the  famous  garden  of  the 
Hespernles. 

Leptis,  Oea,  and  Sabrdta„  were  the  chief  cities  in  the 
REGIO  SYRTICA. 

This  country  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Cinyps  or 
Cini/phiis,  which  runs  into  the  Syrfis  Major,  where  dwelt  the 
Lotophdgi,  so  called  from  their  li^'ing  on  the  lotus,  a  food  so 
luscious  as,  according  to  Homer,  to  make  strangers  forget 
their  country ;  and  on  the  west  l)y  the  river  Triton,  which  runs 
into  the  Syrtis  Minor,  and  in  its  course  forms  several  lakes, 
among  the  rest  Tritonis,  whence  Minerva  was  called  Tritonia, 
because  she  was  supposed  to  have  been  born  there. 

The  capital  of  AFRICA  PROPRIA  was  CARTHAGOf, 

Carthage, 

*  Through  this  desert  travellers  used  to  make  tb.eir  way  by  the  stars,  Sil.  iii. 
660.  as  through  the  saudy  deserts  of  Asia,  Citrt.  vii.  4. 

t  IJIDO,  called  also  Eliza,  upon  her  arrival  in  Africa,  is  said  to  have  purchased 
from  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  as  much  ground  as  she  could  surround  with  a 
bull's  hide,  Liv.  xxxiv.  61.';  Virg.  .Eu.  i.  367.  (.Tustin  says,  as  much  as  an  ox's  hide 
could  cover,  xviii.  5.)  and  to  have  cut  the  hide  into  very  small  thongs,  by  which 
means  she  included  a  much  larger  space  than  the  inhabitants  imagined ;  whence  the 
place  first  built  on,  i.  e.  the  citadel,  got  the  name  of  13YRSA,  (from  fiupaa,  curium 
vel  pe/li^,  a  hide,)  Jb.  Carthage  is  said  to  have  been  built  sixty-five  years  before 
Rome,    Frll.  i.  6. 

Justin  relates,  that  Dido,  being  sought  in  marriage  by  lAEBAS,  a  neighbouring 
prince,  with  a  denunciation  of  v^•ar  if  she  refused,  was  urged  by  her  subjects  to 
comply.  Having  therefore  erected  a  funeral  pile  in  the  extiemity  of  the  city,  as  if 
about  to  perform  certain  sacred  rights  before  her  marriage,  to  appease  the  manes  of 
Sichfvus  or  Accrhas,  her  former  husband,  she  ascended  the  pile  with  a  sword  in  her 
hand,  and  looking  to  the  people,  who  were  standing  around,  she  said,  that  she  would 
go  to  her  husband,  as  they  had  required,  and  instantly  slew  hers(df  with  the  sword. 
She  was  worshipped  as  a  goddess  as  long  as  Carthage  stood,  Justin,  xviii.  6. 

Carthage  stood  on  a  kind  of  peninsula,  which  is  three  hundred  and  sixty  sta(lin, 

or 
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Carthage,  built  by  a  colony  of  Tyrians  under  the  famous 
DIDO  J  the  citadel,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  was 

called 

or  forty-five  miles  in  circumfereuce.  The  neck  of  the  peninsula  extending  sixty 
stadia,  was  fortified  by  a  wall.  [Strab.  xvii.  832.  Polybius  makes  its  extent  only 
twenty-five  stadia,  i.  73.)  Here  were  the  stalls  of  the  elephants.  Below  the  citadel 
lay  the  harbours;  and  a  small  island,  called  COTHON,  encompassed  with  an  £unj3Mj 
or  canal,  having  docks  on  each  side  of  it  all  round. 

Carthage,  when  its  power  was  at  the  highest,  possessed  the  whole  coast  of  Africa, 
from  Cyrenaica  and  the  deserts  of  Lybia  to  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  a  great  part  of 
Spain  and  Sicily,  also  Sardinia,  and  some  other  small  islands.  We  may  judge  of  the 
opulence  of  Cartilage  from  its  efforts  against  the  Romans,  and  in  particular  from  its 
state,  when  that  people  determined  to  destroy  it,  at  the  instigation  of  CATO  the 
Censor,  who  used  always  to  conclude  his  speeches  in  the  senate  thus,  Et  hoc 
AMPLiis  CExsEo,  CARTHAGO  EST  DELENDA.  Scipio  Nasica,  on  the 
contrary,  tiiought  more  wisely,  that  Carthage  siiould  be  spared,  that  from  the  terror 
of  it,  the  Romans  might  be  kept  from  sinking  into  luxury  and  vice,  ^-ippian  de  Punic. 
38.  Carthage,  notwithstanding  all  its  losses,  then  contained  700,000  inhabitants 
and  possessed  three  hundred  cities  in  Africa.  The  Romans  having  formed  the  base 
resolution  of  destroying  this  city  without  having  received  at  tliat  time  any  just  cause 
ofolfence,  acted  with  the  deepest  art.  They  first  demanded,  as  a  mark  of  submis- 
sion, three  hundred  of  the  children  of  the  chief  men  as  hostages.  These  being 
delivered,  they  next  demanded,  that  tlie  Carthaginians  should  give  up  ail  their  arms 
and  warlike  machines.  Tliis  also  was  complied  with.  The  suits  of  armour  given 
up  amounted  to  200,000,  and  tlie  catapultce,  &:c.  to  3,000.  The  Romans  then 
demanded  that  the  Carthaginians  sliould  leave  their  present  city,  and  build  a  new 
one  in  any  part  of  their  territories  they  pleased,  provided  it  was  not  within  eighty 
stadia  or  ten  miles  of  the  sea.  When  tlie  Carthaginians,  after  making  all  these 
sacrifices,  perceived  that  tlie  destruction  of  their  city  was  resolved  on,  and  that  they 
must  either  leave  their  habitations,  according  to  the  cruel  command  of  their  unjust 
aggressors,  or  prepare  for  a  desperate  resistance  ;  iiaving  with  joint  consent  deter- 
mined rather  to  perish  than  tamely  submit  to  such  indignity,  they  shut  their  gates 
against  the  Romans,  and  took  the  most  vigorous  measures  for  their  defence.  They 
fabricated  every  day  a  hundred  and  forty  shields,  three  hundred  swords,  five  hundred 
lances,  and  one  thousand  darts,  to  be  thrown  from  warlike  machines,  for  making  the 
'  ropes  of  which  the  women  cut  out  their  own  hair,  Appian.  55.  Although  thev  had 
for  fifty  years  been  limited  by  treaty  to  build  no  more  than  twelve  ships,  and  tlie 
mouth  of  Cothon  was  blocked  up  ;  yet  in  two  months  thev  constructed  one  hundred 
and  twenty  sail,  and  having  dug  a  new  communication  with  the  sea  from  Cothon, 
they  suddenly  sent  out  this  fleet  to  tlie  astonishment  of  the  Romans. 

The  siege  began  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Marcius  Censorinus  and  M.  Maulius, 
A.  V.  604,  and  lasted  three  years.  The  courage  and  exertions  of  the  Carthaginians 
almost  exceed  belief.  They  chose  Hasdrvbal  for  their  general,  who  tarnished  the 
glory  of  his  military  exploits  by  his  cruelty.  The  Romans  sustained  many  severe 
defeats  ;  and  their  army  would  have  been  utterly  destroyed,  had  it  not  been  preserved 
by  the  prudence  of  SCH^IO,  grandson,  by  adoption,  to  Scipio  the  conqueror  of 
Hannibal,  who  then  served  in  a  subordinate  rank. 

Scipio  having  gone  to  Rome  to  stand  candidate  for  the  .Edileship,  was,  from  an 
admiration  of  his  virtue,  created  consul  by  tlie  people,  although  below  the  legal  age, 
and  appointed  to  command  the  army  in  Africa.  After  manv  violent  conflicts,  and 
much  efl'usion  of  blood,  Scipio  at  last  took  and  destroyed  Carthage,  after  it  had  stood 
.seven  hundred  years.  Hasdrubal  with  40,000  men  surrendered  themselves,  on 
condition  of  having  their  lives  spared.  But  the  wife  of  Hasdrubal,  who  had  fled 
with  the  deserters  to  the  temple  of  .Esculapius,  which  stood  onthe  top  of  the  citadel, 
scorning  to  sui-vive  the  ruin  of  her  country,  having  uttered  the  bitterest  imprecations 
against  her  husband,  who  was  standing  with  Scipio,  within  bearing,  threw  herself 
with  two  children  from  the  top  of  the  house  into  the  middle  of  the  flames,  in  imita- 
tion, says  Florus,  of  that  queen  who  built  Carthage,  ii.  15. 

^  Scipio, 
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called  Byrsa.  Carthage  was  destroyed  by  Scipio,  rebuilt  by 
Augustus,  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the  seventh 
century. 

About 


Scipio,  seeing  the  destruction  of  so  great  a  city,  is  said  to  have  shed  tears.  Reflect- 
ing on  the  fate  of  Troy,  of  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  and  Persians,  and  on  the  recent 
overthrow  of  the  Macedonians,  he  repeated  two  verses  of  Homer,  in  which  the  fall  of 
Ilium  and  Priam  is  predicted,  //.  iv.  1 64.  Being  asked  by  Polybius,  his  preceptor, 
who  happened  to  be  then  present,  what  he  meant  by  them,  he  said,  that  considering 
the  vicissitude  of  human  affairs,  he  was  afraid  lest  the  same  misfortune  should  befall 
his  own  country,  Appian,  ib.  84.  as  it  actually  did,  see  p.  152.  Perhaps  he  perceived 
that  the  ruin  of  Carthage  would  accelerate  that  of  Rome.  He  little  thought,  that,  in 
about  one  hundred  years  after,  divine  vengeance  would  make  the  grandsons  of  the 
victors,  and  among  the  rest  one  of  his  own  descendants,  fall  by  the  hands  of  their  own 
countrymen,  as  victims  to  appease  the  manes  of  the  slaughtered  Africans,  Horat. 
Od.  ii.  1.  25. ;  and  that  the  great  grandson  of  the  chief  author  of  the  destruction  of 
Carthage,  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Romans  (Cato),  should  be  obliged  to  kill  himself 
to  prevent  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  oppressor  of  the  liberties  of  his  country 
(Cffisar.) 

The  government  of  Carthage,  during  the  lifetime  of  Dido,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
monarchical;  but  afterwards  it  was  partly  aristocratical,  [and  partly  democratical. 
Two  chief  magistrates  were  annually  created  from  among  the  nobility  called 
SuffEtes,  possessing  nearly  the  same  power  as  the  consuls  at  Rome,  Nep.  in 
Hannibal.  7. ;  Liv.  xxx.  7.  xxviii.  37.  called  also  Reges, kings,  Nep.  ib. ;  Herodot.  vii. 
167. ;  Justin,  xxii.  7.  Consuls  and  Dictators,  Liv.  xxiii.  \^.;Juitin.  xix.  1.  whence 
Polybius  makes  the  Carthaginian  government  to  partake  of  monarchy  as  well  as  of 
aristocracy  and  democracy,  vi.  49. — The  senate  was  composed  of  men  respectable 
for  their  age,  their  birth,  and  fortune,  but  especially  for  their  merit. 'They  deliberated 
about  all  matters  of  public  concern.  With  respect  to  their  number  and  manner  of 
election,  we  have  no  certain  account.  About  what  things  the  senate  determined, 
and  what  things  were  laid  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  authors  have  left  us 
very  much  in  the  dark.  Polybius  ascribes  the  downfall  of  Carthage,  to  the  people 
having  arrogated  the  chief  power  to  themselves ;  whereas  at  Rome,  during  that 
period,  he  observes,  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  was  almost  entirely  left  to  the 
senate,  Ib. 

At  Carthage  the  power  of  judicature  was  vested  in  one  hundred  and  four  men, 
called  by  a  round  number  Centumviri,  and  chosen  from  among  the  nobility,  whose 
power  was  very  great,  and  their  office  for  life,  Liv.  xxxiii.  48.  Five  of  these  were 
selected,  who  had  greater  power  than  the  rest. — A  hundred  judges  were  chosen 
from  the  number  of  senators,  to  examine  the  conduct  of  generals  upon  their  return 
from  war,  Justin,  xix.  2.  There  was  also  a  magistrate  at  Carthage,  who  took 
cognizance  of  the  morals  of  the  citizens,  as  the  censors  at  Rome,  whom  Cornelius 
Nepos  therefore  calls  P  reef  actus  morum,  in  Vita  Hamilcaris,  3.  We  likewise  read 
of  a  Preetor  and  Quesstor,  who  took  care  of  all  the  public  revenues,  Nep.  Hantiibal. 
7. ;  Liv.  xxxiii.  48. — Aristotle,  who  prefers  the  government  of  Carthage  to  that  of 
Lacedaemon  and  Crete,  mentions  what  he  thinks  two  great  defects  in  it ;  namely, 
that  the  same  person  might  hold  several  different  employments  together  ;  and  that 
in  choosing  persons  to  offices  of  public  trust,  regard  was  had  to  rank  and  fortune,  and 
not  merely  to  merit,  ii.  11. 

The  generals  of  the  Carthaginian  armies  enjoyed  absolute  power,  and  continued  in 
command  during  the  pleasure  of  the  senate  and  people.  The  Carthaginian  armies 
■were  mostly  composed  of  mercenaries,  which  was  frequently  the  cause  of  discord, 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Pimic  war,  brought  Carthage  to  the  brink  of  ruin  ;  the 
mercenaries,  when  disbanded,  being  dissatisfied  with  their  pay,  and  therefore  having 
turned  their  arms  against  their  employers,  under  MATHO,  Poli/b.  i.  65.  ad  fin. 
This  war  lasted  three  years  and  a  half,  with  dreadful  cruelty  and  bloodshed  on  both 
sides.    It  was  at  last  successfully  terminated  by  the  valour  and  conduct  of  AMIL- 
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About  fifteen  miles  east  of  Carthage  stood  Tunes,  or  -eta, 
Tunis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Catada,  near  which  Regulus 

was 


CAR  BARCA,  the  father  of  Hannibal.  Matho,  the  leader  of  the  revolters,  was 
taken,  and  put  to  death  with  the  greatest  torture,  together  (with  many  of  his  com- 
panions, lb.  and  Diodor.  Eaccrpt.  xxv.  While  the  Carthaginians  were  involved  in  this 
war,  the  Romans  took  occasion  to  seize  on  Sardinia,  Polyb.  i.  88.  which  afterwards 
proved  one  chief  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war,  lb.  iii.  10. ;  Liv.  xxi.  1. 

If  any  general  had  been  guilty  of  misconduct,  and  sometimes  if  he  had  even  been 
unsuccessful,  he  was  put  to  death,  Liv.  \\\\.  fin.  usually  by  crucifixion,  which  was 
a  frequent  mode  of  punishment  at  Carthage,  Polyb.  i.  79.  j  Liv,  Epit.  17.  ;  Justin. 
xviii.  7.  xxii.  7. ;  Val.  Max.  vii.  3.  est.  7. 

The  deity  chiefly  worshipped  by  the  Carthaginians  was  Saturn,  supposed  to  be 
the  same  with  what  is  called  in  Scripture  Moloch ;  to  whom  they  ottered  human 
victims,  Justin,  xiii.  6.  After  the  dreadful  defeat  which  they  received  from 
AgathOcles,  they  sacrificed  at  once  two  hundred  boys  of  the  noblest  birth,  chosen  by 
lot,  Diodor.  xx.  14.  and  three  hundred  citizens,  at  the  same  time,  voluntarily  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  same  fate,  Ih.  Justin  relates,  that  when  Darius  sent  am- 
bassadors to  ask  assistance  from  the  Carthaginians  against  the  Greeks,  he  required 
that  they  should  desist  from  the  custom  of  offering  human  victims,  of  eating  dog's 
flesh,  and  of  burning  the  bodies  of  their  dead ;  with  which  request,  he  says,  they 
readily  complied,  xix.  i.  Bat  Curtius  observes,  that  this  practice,  derived  from  the 
Tyrians,  tiieir  founders,  continued  to  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  iv,  3.  23.  Hero- 
dotus mentions  a  striking  mark  of  the  superstition  of  the  Carthaginians,  that  Amil- 
car,  who  commanded  the  army  against  Gelon,  remained  in  the  camp  during  the 
battle,  sacrificing  to  the  gods ;  and  when  he  heard  that  his  troops  were  defeated,  was 
supposed  to  have  thrown  himself  into  the  flames,  as  he  was  never  afterwards  seen. 
His  image  was  worshipped  at  Carthage,  vii.  167. 

The  Carthaginians  worshipped  several  other  deities  besides  Saturn  ;  as  Urntiia  vel 
Ctplestis,  or  the  moon ;  Jupiter,  under  the  appellation  of  Belus  or  Banl;  Neptune, 
Mars,  Hercules,  Apollo,  ^Esculapiiis,  &cc.  Polyb.  vii.  1.  and  in  particular,  Jino, 
Virg.  ^n.  i.  15.  iv.  .5.  We  find  the  Carthaginian  generals  always  punctual  in 
paying  their  devotion  to  the  gods  :  thus  Amilcar,  when  about  to  pass  into  Africa, 
Liv.  xxi.  1. ;  Hannibal,  after  the  taking  of  Saguntum,  before  he  set  out  for  Italj,  Jb, 
21. ;  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  lb.  xxiii.  11.  ckc. 

The  Carthaginians  owed  their  power  to  commerce,  to  the  cultivation  of  which 
they  were  led  by  the  situation  of  their  city  and  the  natural  genius  of  its  inha- 
bitants, as  being  sprung  from  Tyre,  the  first  commercial  city  in  the  world. 
Carthage  long  possessed  the  empire  of  the  sea  ;  and  might  have  continued  to 
enjoy  it  much  longer,  had  it  not  been  for  their  lust  of  conquest.  From  the  mines 
of  Spain,  Diodorus  says,  the  Carthaginians  derived  those  treasures  with  which 
they  supported  so  many  and  grievous  wars,  v.  38.  In  the  mines  near  New  Car- 
thage, upwards  of  forty  thousand  men  were  employed :  and  furnished  every  day 
25,000  drachmee,  i.  e.  about  859/.  7*.  6d.  Strab.  iii.  147.  But  the  resources  of 
Rome,  although  less  abundant,  were  more  certain  ;  and  therefore  ultimately  pre- 
vailed. The  native  troops  of  the  Romans  were  superior  to  the  mercenaries  of  the 
Carthaginians. 

Learning  was  but  little  cultivated  at  Carthage,  although  that  city  produced  some 
writers  of  note  ;  as  JMAGO,  who  wrote  twenty-eight  books  on  husbandry,  Cic.  Oral. 
i.  58.  which,  after  the  taking  of  Carthage,  were,  by  order  of  the  senate,  translated 

into  Latin,  Plin.  xviii.  3. ClitomAchvs,  the  scholar  and  successor  of  Carreades 

the  philosopher,  Cic.  Acad.  iv. '6.  and  31.  Orat.'i.  11.  vvho  wrote  a  consolatory 
address  to  his  countrymen  upon  the  destruction  of  his  native  city,  Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  21. 

&c. TERENCE  was  born  at  Carthage,  but  educated  at  Rome,  having  been 

brought  thither  as  a  slave  by  Terentius  Lucanus,  a  senator,  who  gave  him  his 
liberty ;  and  hence  he  derived  his  name,  Suet,  in  vit.  Terent.  Terence  was  so 
intimate  with  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  and  Lajlius,  that  he   was  thought  to 

have 
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was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians,  under 
Xantippus  the  Lacedaemonian  ;  on  the  same  bay  of  the  Medi- 
terranean with  Carthage ;  at  the  bottom  of  which,  on  the  east, 
was  Mercurii  Promontorium,  or  Hermceumj  Cape  Bona  j  near 
it  ClupcB,  or  Aspis. 

East  from  this  stood  Hadnimetum ;  and  Thapsus^  near 
which  Caesar  defeated  Scipio  and  Juba. 

The  east  of  Africa  Propria  was  called  Byzacium. 

West  from  Carthage  stood  Utica,  nedcr  prom.  Ajjollinis,  and 
prom.  Piilchrum,  thought  by  some  to  be  the  same  where  Scipio 
Africanus  landed  with  his  army. 

Between  Carthage  and  Utica  ran  the  river  Bagrdda,  near 
which  the  army  of  Regulus  destroyed  an  enormous  serpent, 
with  their  warlike  engines,  after  it  had  killed  a  great  number 
of  them.  The  skin  is  said  to  have  been  sent  to  Rome,  120 
feet  long,  Plin.  8.  14. 

The  west  of  Africa  Propria  was  called  Zeugitana. 

NUMIDIA  was  divided  differently  at  different  times.  The 
two  chief  states  in  it  were  the  Massyli,  on  the  east,  and  the 
Masscesyli,  or  -ii,  on  the  west.  Masinissa  Avas  king  of  the 
former,  and  Syphax  of  the  latter.  They  were  both  called 
Nomddes  or  Numidce,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Syjjhax  became 
subject  to  Masinissa. 

Chief  towns  :  On  the  sea  coast,  Tahrdca,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Tiisca ;  Hippo  Regius,  near  the  river  RuhricatuSy 
the  episcopal  seat  of  St.  Augustine  ;  west  of  which  Rujicade. 
Inland  towns:   Cirta,  the  capital,  near  the  river  Ampsdga; 


have  been  assisted  by  them  in  writing  his  plays,  Cic.  Amic.  24. ;  nor  did  he  himself 
contradict  the  report. — To  these  may  be  added  the  great  HANNIBAL,  who, 
though  from  his  earliest  years  almost  always  engaged  in  war,  yet  found  leisure  to 
attend  to  literature,  Nepos,  in  Vila  tjus. A  certain  Carthaginian  having  com- 
municated treasonable  intelligence  to  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  a  decree  was  made,  that 
uo  Carthaginian  thereafter  should  learn  to  write  or  speak  the  Greek  language, 
Justin.  XX.  5. 

The  Carthaginians  were  a  nation  of  merchants,  industrious,  ingenious,  find  enter- 
prising; but  false,  deceitful,  and  cruel.  Cunning  was  their  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic. PuNicA  fiDEs,  among  the  llomans  became  proverbial,  and  was  equivalent 
to  dolus  vel  perfidia,  a.Ttif\ce  or  Xvea.chery,  Salliist.  Jiig.  108.;  Liv.  xxi.  6.  Thus 
Flautus  uses  Pcenus  for  false,  deceitful,  Pcemd.prol.  113.  So  Livy,  in  recounting 
the  vices  of  Hannibal,  says,  he  had  -pcrfidia  pliisquam  Piuiiia,  xxi.  4. ;  Versutieg 
Punicef  and  calliditas  Greeca,  are  opposed  to  tiie  openness  and  sincerity  of  the 
Romans,  Romano;  artes,  lb.  xlii.  47.  But  the  Romans  did  not  always  practise 
these  virtues,  as  Livy  himself  acknowledges  in  this  very  passage.  Nothing  could 
exceed  their  artifice  as  well  as  their  injustice  towards  the  Carthaginians,  The 
characters  of  both  nations,  and  of  their  most  illustrious  citizens,  will  be  best  traced 
from  their  actions.  We  derive  our  information  concerning  the  Carthaginians  chiefly 
from  Roman  writers,  whose  national  antipathy  led  them  to  represent  the  characters 
and  conduct  of  their  enemies  in  the  most  unfavourable  light,  to  depreciate  their 
virtvies,  and  aggravate  their  vices. 

east 
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east  of  which  Faga;  south  of  it  Sicca  ;  and  ZAMA,  famous 
for  the  defeat  of  Hannibal  by  Scipio.  The  situation  of 
Thinmda,  where  Hiempsal  was  slain  h\  Jugurtha,  is  uncer- 
tain.    Among  the  deserts  stood  Thala  and  Capsa. 

MAURITANIA  was  separated  from  Numidia  by  the  river 
Mulucha  :  the  people  were  called  Mauri,  Moors. 

The  chief  towns  were  Ccesarea,  which  gave  the  name  of 
Ccesariensis  to  the  eastern  part,  the  kingdom  of  Bocchus ; 
and  Tingis  or  -i,  Tangier,  south  of  the  Fretum  Ho'culeum, 
whence  the  western  part,  the  kingdom  of  Bogud,  was  called 
Tiugitana. 

South  of  Mauritania  lived  the  Gccfidi,  Garcanantes,  Lihi/eSf 
and  ^^tliiopes,  whose  limits  are  not  exactly  ascertained. 
Strabo  supposes  all  the  animals  produced  in  the  torrid  or  frigid 
zones  to  be  of  a  diminutive  size ;  hence  the  origin  of  the  fables 
of  the  pigmies,  xvii.p.  821. 

West  of  Gcetulia  were  the  Insula:  Fortunatcc,  one  of  which 
was  named  Cauaria,  as  it  is  said,  from  the  number  of  its  large 
dogs;  whence  these  islands  are  now  called  the  Cauaries  ;  and 
another  Kivaria,  supposed  to  be  Tencriffe,  from  its  being 
always  covered  Mith  snow. 

North  of  these  were  the  Insuhc  Purpururicc,  now  the 
Madeiras,  discovered  by  Juba,  who  there  set  up  a  manufacture 
of  purple. 

The  Insula;  Hesperides  and  Gorgonum,  mentioned  in  the 
Perlplus  of  Hanno  the  Carthaginian,  who  is  said  to  have 
sailed  round  Africa,  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  Cape  Verd 
islands.  But  the  account  given  of  them,  and  of  other  southern 
places,  in  that  book,  is  too  fabulous  to  be  credited.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  the  famous  j^tlantis  of  Plato,  -which  he 
represents  as  larger  than  Asia  and  Africa,  and  which  therefore 
some  take  to  be  America.  But  several  authors  allow  the 
authenticity  of  the  Periplus  of  Hanno  :  (See  IJodwell's 
dissertations  prefixed  to  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  Geographice 
veteris  Scriptorcs  Grceci,  vol.  i.)  Pliny  mentions  Hanno's 
having  sailed  round  Africa,  and  Avritten  an  account  of  it,  ii. 
Q>7'  V.  i.  Souie  vessels,  manned  with  Phoenicians,  by  order 
of  Necos  King  of  Egypt,  having  taken  their  departure  from 
the  Arabian  Gulf  or  Ked  Sea,  made  the  circuit  of  Africa,  and 
returned,  after  a  voyage  of  two  years,  to  I'^gypt  by  the  straits 
of  Cadir,  now  Cadiz,  Herodof.  iv.  42.  The  same  voyage  is 
said  to  have  been  performed  by  others,  Strab.  ii.  98. 
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Modern  Divisions  o/ Africa. 

Egypt  ;  Barbary,  comprehending  Barca,  Tripoli,  Tunis, 
Algiers,  Fez,  and  Morocco  ;  Biledulgbrid,  part  of  ancient 
Mauritania ;  Zaara,  or  Sahara  ;  Nigritia,  along  the 
Niger  ;  Upper  Guinea,  the  Slave  Coast,  the  Gold  and  Ivory- 
Coast  ;  Lower  Guinea,  comprehending  Loango,  Congo, 
Angola,  Benguela,  and  Matamba  ;  Caffraria,  or  the  country 
of  the  Hottentots,  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  Monomo- 
tapa;  Sofala  ;  Monoemugi,  Zanguebar  ;  Ajan  ;  Coast  of 
Abex  ;  Nubia  ;  Abyssinia  ;  and  Ethiopia.  But  Africa  is 
divided  differently  by  different  writers. 

The  principal  islands  of  Africa  are  : 

Babelmandel,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea.  In  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  Zocotora,  or  Socotra. East  from  Zanguebar, 

Mosambique  (or  Melinda,)  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  and 

the  Comoro  isles. Madagascar,  a  large  island,  about  1000 

miles  long,  and  300  broad. Mauritius  or  the  isle  of 

France,  with  its  dependencies,  belonging  to  tbe  English  ;  and 
Bourbon,  belonging  to  the  French.  In  the  Atlantic,  St. 
Helena,  a  small  island,  21  miles  in  circumference,  belonging 
to  the  English,  about  1200  miles  west  of  Benguela.  This 
island  was  the  place  of  exile  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and 

here  he  died  in  1822. Ascension  isle;   and  St.  Matthew, 

uninhabited  ;  St.  Thomas,  Prince's  island,  &c.  in  the  Gulf  of 

Guinea, belongingto the  Portuguese. C ape  Verd islands; — 

Portuguese. Canaries,  Canary,  TenerilTe,  Ferro  ; — Spa- 
nish.— Madeiras; — Portuguese. — x\zores,  or  Western  Isles, 
nearly  at  an  equal  cUstance  from  Europe,  Africa,  and  America ; — 
Portuguese. 


AMERICA.* 

America  extends  from  the  80th  deg.  north,  to  the  57th  deg. 
south  lat. ;  and,  where  its  breadth  is  known,  from  the  35th 

to 

*  Manners  and  Customs  <:f  the  Native  Americans. 

The  characteristical  features  of  the  Native  Americans  or  Indians  of  America, 
as  they  are  called,  are,  a  very  small  forehead,  covered  with  hair  from  the  extremities 
to  the  middle  of  the  eyebrows.  They  have  little  black  eyes,  a  thin  nose,  small,  and 
bending  towards  the  upper  lip.  The  countenance  broad  ;  thefeatures  coarse,  the  ears 
large  and  far  from  the  face  ;  their  hair  very  black,  lank,  and  coarse.  Their  limbs 
well  turned ;  the  feet  small ;  the  body  tall,  straight,  of  a  copper  colour,  and  well 

proportioned  ; 
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to  the  136th  deg.  west  long.  :  about  9000  miles  in  length,  and 
3600  in  its  greatest  breadth.     It  has  the  Atlantic  on  the  east, 

which 

proportioned  ;  strong  and  active,  but  not  fitted  for  much  labour.  Their  faces  smooth, 
and  free  from  beard,  owing  to  a  custom  among  them,  of  pulling  it  out  by  the  roots. 
Their  countenances,  at  first  view,  appear  mild  and  innocent ;  but  upon  a  narrow 
inspection,  they  discover  something  wild,  distrustful,  and  sullen.  Their  features  are 
regular,  though  often  distorted  by  absurd  endeavours  to  improve  the  beauty  of  their 
natural  form,  or  to  render  their  aspect  more  dreadful  to  their  enemies.  In  the 
islands,  where  the  four-footed  animals  were  both  few  and  small,  and  the  earth 
yielded  her  productions  almost  spontaneously,  the  constitution  of  the  natives,  neither 
braced  by  the  active  exercises  of  the  chase,  nor  invigorated  by  the  labours  of  culti- 
vation, was  extremely  feeble  and  languid.  On  the  continent,  where  the  forests 
abound  with  game  of  various  kinds,  and  the  chief  occupation  of  many  tribes  was  to 
pursue  it,  their  frame  acquired  greater  firmness.  Still,  however,  the  Americans 
were  more  remarkable  for  agility  than  strength.  They  were  not  only  averse  to  toil, 
but  incapable  of  it ;  and  when  roused  by  force  from  their  native  indolence,  and 
compelled  to  work,  they  sunk  under  tasks  which  the  people  of  the  other  continent 
would  have  performed  with  ease.  They  were  likewise  observed  to  have  much  less 
appetite  ;  so  that  the  Spaniards  appeared  to  them  to  be  insatiably  voracious  ;  and 
they  affirmed  that  one  Spaniard  consumed  more  food  in  a  day  than  was  sufficient 
for  ten  Americans. 

There  is  a  singular  uniformity  of  appearance  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
New  World;  so  that,  as  Ulloa  observes,  if  we  have  seen  one  American,  we  may  be 
said  to  have  seen  them  all  ;  their  colour  and  make  are  so  nearly  the  same.  The 
only  exception  is  the  Esquimaux  Indians  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  who  are  of  a 
middle  size  and  robust,  with  heads  of  a  disproportionedbulk,  and  feet  as  remarkably 
small.  Their  complexion,  though  swarthy,  by  being  continually  exposed  to  the 
rigour  of  a  cold  climate,  inclines  to  the  European  white,  rather  than  to  the  copper 
colour  of  America  ;  and  the  men  have  beards,  which  are  sometimes  bushy  and  long. 
Some  people  have  been  found  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darienof  a  dead  milk-white  colour, 
not  resembling  that  of  the  fair  people  among  Europeans,  but  without  any  tincture 
of  a  blush  or  sanguine  complexion.  But  these  cannot  be  considered  as  constituting 
a  distinct  species,  any  more  than  the  white  children  sometimes  produced  by  the 
negroes  of  Africa,  called  Albinos.  The  parents  of  the  Whites  of  Darien,  called  by 
the  Dutch  Kackerlakes,  are  of  the  same  colour  with  other  natives  of  the  country. 
Both  of  these,  therefore,  are  to  be  held  as  a  degenerate  breed.  Neither  of  them 
propagate  their  race  ;  their  children  are  of  the  colour  and  temperament  peculiar  to 
the  natives  of  their  respective  countries. — In  the  southern  extremity  of  America, 
there  is  said  to  be  a  people  of  a  gigantic  size,  called  PATAGONIANS,  above 
eight  feet  high,  and  of  proportional  strength  ;  but  their  existence  is  doubtful. 

Although  the  savages  ofi\merica  are  exempt  from  many  of  the  distempers  which 
affect  polished  nations,  yet  they  are  liable  to  various  disorders,  brought  on  by 
immoderate  hardship  and  fatigue,  by  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  scarcity  of  food, 
excessive  repletion  after  long  fasting,  and  by  other  causes.  One  dreadful  malady 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  from  America,  called  Lues  Venerea,  the 
Neapolitan  or  French  disease,  because  it  is  said  to  have  first  appeared  with  most 
destructive  violence  in  the  French  army  before  Naples,  a.  1493.  It  made  dismal 
ravages  through  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  for  a  considerable  time  baffled  all 
the  efforts  of  medical  skill,  till  the  application  of  mercury  was  thought  of  for  its 
cure. 

The  mental  powers  of  the  American  Indians  appeared  still  more  feeble  than  the 
frame  of  their  bodies.  They  had  no  ideas  but  what  related  to  present  objects.  They 
had  not  a  word  to  express  any  thing  but  what  is  material  and  corporeal.  Time, 
space,  substance,  and  a  thousand  other  abstract  terms,  were  altogether  unknown 
to  them.  Some  tribes  cannot  reckon  farther  than  three,  and  have  no  denomination 
to  distinguish  any  number  above  it.  Several  can  proceed  as  far  as  ten,  others  to 
twenty.  Some,  as  the  Iroquois  -in  North  America,  who  are  more  civilized,  have 
extended  their  arithmetic  to  a  thousand ;  but  the  Cherokee  nation,  on  the  same 

continent. 
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which  separates  it  from  Europe  and  Africa ;  and  the  Pacific 
or  Great  South  Sea  on  the  west^  which  separates  it  from  Asia. 

It 

continent,  no  farther  than  a  hundred  ;  and  the  smaller  tribes  in  theirneighbourhood 
can  rise  no  higher  thau  ten.  They  have  little  foresight  of  futurity,  and  their  thoughts 
seem  wholly  occupied  about  the  present  moment.  When  on  the  approach  of  evening 
the  Caribbee  feels  himself  disposed  to  go  to  rest,  no  consideration  will  tempt  him  to 
sell  his  hammock.  But  in  the  morning,  when  he  is  sallying  out  to  the  business  or 
pastime  of  the  day,  he  will  part  with  it  for  the  slightest  toy  that  catches  his  fancy. 
The  North  Americans  and  natives  of  Chili,  who  inhabit  the  temperate  regions  in 
the  two  great  districts  of  America,  are  people  of  cultivated  and  enlarged  under- 
standings, when  viewed  in  comparison  with  some  of  those  seated  in  the  islands,  or 
on  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon  and  Orinoco.  Their  occupations  are  more  various, 
their  system  of  policy  as  well  as  of  war  more  complex,  their  arts  more  numerous. 
But  even  among  them  the  intellectual  powers  are  extremely  limited  in  their  opera- 
tions ;  and  unless  when  exerted  in  the  chase,  or  in  war,  are  held  in  no  estimation. 
When  not  engaged  in  these,  they  waste  their  life  in  a  listless  indolence.  To  be 
free  from  occupation,  seems  to  be  all  the  enjoyment  towards  which  they  aspire. 
They  will  continue  whole  days  stretched  out  in  their  hammocks,  or  seated  on  the 
earth,  in  perfect  idleness,  without  changing  their  posture,  or  raising  their  eyes  from 
the  ground,  or  uttering  a  single  word  ;  see  p.  508. 

Among  the  savages  of  America,  as  of  otlier  countries,  the  condition  of  women 
is  humiliating  and  wretched.  Tlie  husband  usually  purchases  his  wife,  either 
by  performing  certain  service  to  her  parents,  or  by  oflering  them  presents.  He 
considers  her  as  a  female  servant  whom  he  has  acquired,  and  therefore  subjects 
her  to  every  office  of  labour  and  fatigue. — It  is  observable,  that  women  have 
always  been  found  in  a  state  of  degradation  wherever  the  custom  of  purchasing 
wives  has  prevailed.  It  is  only  in  polished  society  that  women  receive  from  men 
that  degree  of  respect  whicii  is  due  to  them,  and  which  proves  equally  beneficial 
to  both  sexes.  —  Among  the  savage  tribes  of  America,  while  the  men  loiter 
out  the  day  in  sloth,  or  spend  it  in  amusement,  the  women  are  condemned  to 
incessant  toil,  as  among  the  ancient  Germans  ;  see  ;;/).  435  and  439.  In  some 
districts,  the  dominion  is  so  grievous  and  so  sensibly  felt,  tliat  some  women,  in  a 
wild  emotion  of  maternal  fondness,  have  destroyed  their  female  children  in  their 
infancy,  to  deliver  them  from  that  intolerable  bondage  to  which  they  knew  they 
were  doomed.  From  this  harsh  treatment,  women  are  far  from  being  prolific. 
The  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence  in  the  savage  state  causes  infants  to  be 
often  exposed.  When  twins  are  born,  one  of  them  commonly  is  abandoned, 
because  the  mother  is  not  equal  to  the  task  of  educating  both.  When  a  mother 
dies  while  she  is  nursing  a  child,  all  hope  of  pres«rving  its  life  fails,  and  it  is  buried 
together  with  her  in  the  same  grave.  But  the  Americans  are  not  deficient  in 
parental  tenderness  to  such  of  their  offspring  as  they  choose  to  rear.  The  dependence 
of  children  on  their  parents,  however,  is  of  short  duration.  It  ceases  almost 
entirely  as  soon  as  they  reach  maturity  ;  and  after  that  they  shew  no  greater 
regard  to  their  parents  than  to  any  other  persons. 

The  natives  of  America,  when  first  discovered,  lived  mostly  by  fishing  and  hunting. 
In  some  rivers,  as  in  the  Maragnon  or  Amazons  and  Orinoco,  fish  are  so  plentiful, 
that  they  may  be  caught  with  the  hand.  The  sagacity  of  the  American  hunters 
in  finding  their  prey,  and  their  address  in  killing  it,  are  surprising.  They  have 
discovered  a  kind  of  poison,  in  which  if  they  dip  their  arrows,  the  slightest  wound 
is  mortal,  without  infecting  the  flesh  of  the  animal.  The  plants  which  they  raise 
by  culture  are  chiefly, — 1.  the  maize,  called  in  Europe  the  Turkey  or  Indian 
wheat: — 2.  the  manioc,  which  grows  to  the  size  of  a  large  shrub,  or  small  tree, 
and  produces  roots  somewhat  resembling  parsnips;  after  carefully  squeezing  out  the 
juice,  which  is  poisonous,  these  roots  are  grated  down  to  a  fine  powder,  and  formed 
into  thin  cakes  called  Cassada  bread,  insipid  to  the  taste,  but  no  contemptible 
food  : — 3.  the  plantain,  a  tree  which  grows  so  quickly  as  to  yield  fruit  in  less  than 
a  year ;  which  fruit,  when  roasted,  supplies  the  place  of  bread,  and  is  both  palatable 
and  nourishing  : — 4.  the  potato :  and — 5.  pimento,  a  small  tree,  yielding  a  strong 
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It  is  divided  into  two  great  continents.  North  and  South 
America  3  which  are  joined  by  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  form- 
ing 

Rromatic  spice,  of  which  the  Americans  mingle  a  large  quantity  with  every  kind  of 
food  they  take.  They  had  none  of  the  ordinary  grains  of  Europe  ;  and  their  agri- 
culture was  rendered  very  imperfect,  as  well  as  their  other  operations  extremely 
circumscribed,  by  their  having  no  tame  animals,  as  the  ox  and  the  horse ;  and  by 
their  being  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  metals. 

The  total  ignorance  of  the  Americans  with  respect  to  the  advantages  derived 
from  domestic  animals,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  distinctions  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Ancient  and  New  Worlds,  The  Tartar  follows  his  preji.en  the 
horse  which  he  has  reared,  or  tends  his  numerous  herds,  which  furnish  him  both 
with  food  and  clothing.  1'he  Arab  has  rendered  the  camel  docile,  and  avails 
himself  of  its  persevering  strength  ;  the  Laplander  has  formed  the  rein-deer  to  be 
subservient  to  his  will  ;  and  even  the  people  of  Kamschatka  have  trained  their  dogs 
to  labour.  But  among  the  Americans  nothing  of  this  kind  took  place.  IMost  of 
the  animals,  indeed,  which  have  been  rendered  domestic  in  our  continent  do  not 
exist  in  the  New  World  ;  but  those  peculiar  to  it,  are  neither  so  fierce  nor  so  formid- 
able, as  to  have  exempted  them  from  servitude.  There  are  some  animals  of  the 
same  species  in  both  continents.  But  the  rein-deer,  whicli  has  been  tamed  and 
broken  to  the  yoke  in  the  one  hemisphere,  runs  wild  in  the  other.  This  is  also  the 
case  with  the  bison  of  America,  which  is  manifestly  of  the  same  species  with  the 
horned  cattle  of  the  other  hemisphere. 

The  savage  Americans,  when  first  discovered,  had  picked  up  some  trifling 
quantity  of  gold  in  the  torrents  tliat  descend  from  their  mountains,  and  formed  it 
into  ornaments  ;  but  of  the  process  of  making  iron,  the  most  useful  of  all  metals, 
and  which  is  never  found  in  its  perfect  state,  they  were  altogether  ignorant. 
Their  devices  to  supply  this  want  of  the  serviceable  metals  were  extremely  rude 
and  awkward.  The  most  simple  operation  was  to  them  an  undertaking  of 
immense  difficulty  and  labour.  To  fell  a  tree  with  no  other  instruments  than  hat- 
chets of  stone,  was  emplovment  for  a  month.  To  form  a  canoe  into  shape,  and  to 
hollow  it  from  a  tree,  consumed  years  ;  and  it  frequently  began  to  rot,  before  they 
had  finished  it ;  which  tardiness,  however,  was  as  much  occasioned  by  their  natural 
indolence,  as  by  their  want  of  skill.  Their  operations  in  husbandry  were  equally 
slow  and  defective.  In  a  country  covered  ^^ith  woods  of  the  hardest  timber,  the 
clearing  of  a  small  field  destined  for  culture  required  the  united  efforts  of  a  tribe, 
and  was  a  work  of  much  time  and  great  toil. 

This  was  the  business  of  the  men,  and  their  indolence  was  satisfied  with  performing  it 
in  a  very  slovenly  manner.  The  labour  of  cultivation  was  left  to  the  women,  who 
after  digging  or  rather  stirring  the  ground  with  wooden  mattocks,  and  stakes  hardened 
in  the   fire,  sowed  or  planted  it ;  but  were  more  indebted  for  the  increase  to  the 

fertility  of  the  soil,  than  to  their  own  rude  industrv. Some  tribes  were  totally 

unacquainted  with  every  species  of  cultivation  :  as  the  Topayers  of  Brazil,  the 
Guaxeros  of  Terra  Firma,  the  Caiguas,  the  Moxos,  and  several  other  tribes  of 
Paraguay. 

The  Americans  were  divided  into  a  number  of  small  independent  communities ; 
each  possessing  an  immense  tract  of  country.  Among  some  tribes  there  was  no  idea 
of  private  property.  The  men  hunted,  and  the  women  laboured  together  ;  and  they 
enjoyed  the  produce  in  common.  Among  others,  the  increase  of  these  cultivated 
lands  is  deposited  in  a  public  granary,  and  distributed  among  them,  at  stated  times, 
according  to  their  wants.  The  notions  of  property,  however,  are  found  to  be  different 
in  different  tribes.  Where  no  idea  of  property  is  established,  there  can  be  no  dis- 
tinction among  men,  but  what  arises  from  personal  qualities.  Hence  the  savage 
Americans  entertain  a  high  sense  of  equality  and  independence.  All  are  equally  free, 
and  scorn  to  submit  to  servitude.  Many  of  the  Americans,  when  they  found  that 
they  were  treated  as  slaves  by  the  Spaniards,  died  of  grief ;  many  destroyed  them- 
selves in  despair.  There  was  no  visible  form  of  government  among  them  ;  and  the 
names   of  magistrate  and  subject  were  unknown.    The  right  of  revenge  is  left 
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ing  a  kind  of  istlimus,  1500  miles  long,  at  Darien  so  narrow 
as  to  be  only  60  miles  over. 

The 

in  private  hands.  The  aged  may  advise,  but  do  not  decide,  and  their  counsels  are 
seldom  listened  to;  for  as  it  is  deemed  pusillanimous  to  suffer  an  offender  to  escape 
with  impunity,  resentment  is  implacable  and  everlasting.  The  passion  of  revenge 
rages  with  such  violence  in  the  breast  of  savages,  that  eagerness  to  gratify  it  may  be 
considered  as  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  men  in  an  unciviUzed  state.  The 
American  Indians  have  been  known,  for  the  purpose  of  revenge,  to  travel  a  thousand 
miles  through  the  wildest  countries  amidst  incredible  hardships.  If  they  are  so 
fortunate  at  last  as  to  surprise  and  destroy  their  enemy,  they  esteem  it  the  highest 
pitch  of  felicity. 

Revenge  is  the  chief  source  of  those  wars,  which  almost  perpetuallyprevail  among 
the  American  tribes,  and  which  are  prosecuted  with  the  same  implacable  rancour  as 
quarrels  among  individuals.     They  fight  not  to  conc[uer,  but  to  destroy.     Before  wal- 
ls undertaken  by  any  community,  a  formal  consultation  is  held.     The  elders  assemble, 
and  deliver  their  opinions  in  solemn  speeches.     If  the  determination  be  for  war,  they 
prepare  for  it  with  much  ceremony.     A  leader  offers  to  conduct  the  expedition,  and 
is  accepted.     But  no  man  is  constrained  to  follow  him  ;   the  resolution  of  the  com- 
munity to  commence  hostilities  imposes  no  obligation  on  any  member  to  take  part  in 
the  war.     Each  individual  is  still  master  of  his  ovi'n  conduct,  and  his  engagement  in 
the  service  is  perfectly  voluntary.     They  never  take  the  field  in  numerous  bodies, 
but  in  scattered  parties.     They  place  no  glory  in  attacking  their  enemies  with  open 
force.     To  conquer  by  stratagem  is  the  highest  merit  of  a  commander.     The  most 
distinguished  success  is  a  disgrace  to  a  leader,  if  purchased  with  any  considerable 
loss  of  his  followers.     To  fall  in  battle,  instead  of  being  reckoned   an  honourable 
death,  is  a  misfortune,  whicli  subjects  the  memory  of  a  warrior  to  the  imputation  of 
rashness  or  imprudence.     This  caution  proceeds  not  from  want  of  courage,  but  from 
the  small  number  of  men  in  each   tribe,  and  of  consequence  the  value  of  every 
individual.     It  is  a  constant  practice  among  the   Indians  of  America,  to  scalp  the 
enemies  they  have  slain,  that  is,  to  tear  the  skins  off  their  sculls  and  faces,  which  they 
carry  home   as  trophies   of  their  victory.     They  are  particularly  solicitous  to  seize 
prisoners.     These  they  usually  put  to  death   with  exquisite  tortures.     Among  some 
tribes  they  broil  and  eat  them.     Some  of  the  captives   are  reserved  to  replace  the 
members  which  the  community  has  lost;  and  are  adopted  into  the  families  of  those 
whose  friends  have  been  slain.     They  assume  the  name  and  rank  of  the  deceased, 
and  are  treated  tlienceforward  with  all  the  tenderness  due  to  a  father,  a  brother, 
a  husband,  or  a  friend.     But  if,  either  from  caprice,  or  an  unrelenting  desire  of 
revenge,  the  women  of  any  family  refuse  to  accept  the  prisoner  who  is  ofl'ered  to 
them,  his  doom  is  fixed.     No  power  can  then  save  him  from  torture  and  death.     The 
fortitude   with   which  the   captives   bear   these   tortures   exceeds   belief.      Amidst 
sufferino's   apparently  too  great    for  human   nature   to   sustain,   they   chant    their 
death-song  v/ith  a  firm  voice,  they  boast  of  their  own  exploits,  they  insult  their  tor- 
mentors for  their  want  of  skill  in  avenging  their  friends  and  relations,  they  warn  them 
of  the  vengeance  which  awaits  them,  on  account  of  their  death,  and  excite  their  fero- 
city by  the  most  provoking  reproaches  and  threats.     They  appear  to  be  not  only 

insensible  of  pain,  but  to  court  it. As  the  constancy  of  every  American  warrior 

may  be  put  to  such  severe  proof,  the  great  object  of  education  and  discipline  in  the 

New  World,  is  to   form  the  mind  to  sustain   it. As  the  youth  of  otlier  nations 

exercise  themselves  in  feats  of  activity  and  force,  those  of  America  vie  with  one 
another  in  exhibitions  of  their  patience  under  sufferings,  A  boy  and  girl  will  bind 
their  arms  together,  and  place  a  burning  coal  between  them,  in  order  to  try  who  first 
discovers  such  impatience  as  to  shake  it  off.  No  youth  is  admitted  into  the  class  of 
warriors,  nor  is  a  warrior  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  captain  or  chief,  till  he  has  given 
sufficient  proofs  of  his  capacity  to  suffer  the  most  excruciating  pain  without  shrinking. 
This  faculty,  however,  for  which  the  Americans  have  been  so  justly  celebrated,  is  not 
an  universal  attainment.  The  constancy  of  many  of  the  captives  is  overcome  by  the 
agonies  of  torture.  Their  weakness  and  lam.entatious  complete  the  triumph  of  their 
enemies,  and  reflect  disgrace  upon  their  country. 
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The  principal  seas,  bays,  and  straits,  in  America,  are  Baffin's 
Bay  ;  Hudson' s  Bay ,  Hudson's  Straits  ;  Straits  ofBelleisIe, 


which 


'  The  captives  who  are  preserved  renounce  their  native  country,  and  attach  them- 
selves to  the  people  by  whom  they  are  adopted  so  entirely,  as  often  to  join  them  in 
their  expeditions  against  their  own  countrymen.  As  the  contending  states  aim  at 
nothing  less  than  the  extermination  of  each  other,  no  exchange  of  prisoners  can  take 
place  between  them.  When  any  one  becomes  a  prisoner,  his  country  and  friends 
consider  him  as  dead  ;  (so  anciently  among  the  Ron^ans,  turn  decessisse  videtur  cum 
capitis  est.  Digest,  xlix.  15.  18.)  He  has  incurred  indelible  disgrace,  by  suffering 
himself  to  be  surprised,  or  to  be  taken  by  an  enemy  ;  and  were  he  to  return  home 
after  such  a  stain  on  his  honour,  his  nearest  relations  would  not  receive,  or  even 
acknowledge  that  they  knew  him.  Among  some  tribes  he  would  even  be  put  to 
death.  Thus  the  unfortunate  captive,  an  outcast  from  his  own  country,  feels  the  less 
reluctance  in  making  a  transition,  which  to  us  appears  so  unnatural. — The  alienation 
and  enmity  prevalent  among  the  Indian  tribes,  from  their  perpetual  hostilities, 
prevented  them  from  uniting  in  any  common  scheme  of  defence  against  their 
European  invaders ;  and  while  each  tribe  fought  separately,  all  were  subdued. 

Although  among  most  of  the  Indian  tribes  the  greatest  freedom  prevailed,  and  per- 
sonal qualities  only  were  respected,  yet  in  some  places  the  power  of  certain  families 
w  as  established.  Thus,  in  Florida,  the  authority  of  the  Sachems,  caciques,  or  chiefs, 
was  not  only  permanent,  but  hereditary.  They  were  distinguished  by  peculiar  orna- 
ments, they  enjoyed  prerogatives  of  various  kinds,  and  were  treated  by  their  subjects 
with  that  reverence  which  people  accustomed  to  subjection  pay  to  a  master  :  the 
same  was  the  case  in  Hispaniola,  Cuba,  and  the  larger  islands,  where  the  caciques, 
in  order  to  preserve  or  augment  the  veneration  of  the  people,  had  tlie  address  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  superstition  to  uphold  their  authority.  They  delivered  their  mandates 
as  the  oracles  of  heaven,  and  pretended  to  possess  the  power  of  regulating  the 
seasons,  and  of  dispensing  rain  or  sunshine  according  as  their  subjects  stood  in  need 
of  them.  Among  the  Nalchez  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  some  families  were 
reputed  noble,  and  enjoyed  hereditary  dignity.  The  body  of  the  people  was  con- 
sidered as  vile,  and  formed  only  for  subjection.  The  former  were  called  Respectable, 
the  latter  the  Stinkards.  The  great  chief,  in  whom  the  supreme  authority  was 
vested,  is  reputed  to  be  a  being  of  a  superior  nature,  the  brother  of  the  sun,  the  sole 
object  of  their  worship.  They  approach  liim  with  religious  veneration,  and  honour 
him  as  tiie  representative  of  their  deity.  His  w  ill  is  a  law,  to  which  all  submit  with 
implicit  obedience.  The  lives  of  his  subjects  are  so  absohitely  at  his  disposal,  that  if 
any  one  has  incurred  his  displeasure,  he  comes  with  profound  humility,  and  offers  him 
his  head.  Nor  does  this  dominion  end  with  his  life  ;  his  principal  officers,  his 
favourite  wives,  together  with  many  domestics  of  inferior  rank,  are  sacrificed  at  his 
tomb,  that  he  may  be  attended  in  the  next  world  by  the  same  persons  who  served 
him  in  this  ;  and  such  is  the  reverence  in  which  he  is  held,  that  those  victims  welcome 
death  with  exultation,  deeming  it  a  recompense  of  their  fidelity,  and  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, to  be  selected  to  accompany  their  deceased  master. 

In  the  warmer  and  more  mild  climates  of  America,  most  of  the  natives,  when  first 
discovered,  were  altogether  naked.  Some  had  a  slight  covering,  such  as  decency 
required.  But  though  naked,  they  were  not  unadorned.  They  dressed  their  hair  in 
many  different  forms.  They  fastened  bits  of  gold,  or  shells,  or  shining  stones,  in  their 
ears,  tlieir  noses,  and  cheeks.  They  stained  their  skins  with  a  great  variety  of 
figures  ;  and  they  spent  much  time,  and  submitted  to  much  pain,  in  ornamenting 
their  persons  in  this  fantastic  manner.  Tliev  anointed  their  bodies  with  the  grease  of 
animals,  with  viscous  gums,  and  with  oils  of  different  kinds.  By  this  means  they 
checked  that  profuse  perspiration  which,  in  the  torrid  zone,  wastes  the  vigour  of  the 
frame,  and  abridges  the  period  of  human  life.  This  also  furnished  a  defence  against 
the  extreme  moisture  of  the  rainy  season.  At  certain  seasons  they  tempered  paint  of 
different  colours  with  those  unctuous  substances,  and  bedaubed  themselves  plentifully 
with  that  composition,  which  served  as  a  protection  both  against  the  penetrating  heat 
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which  separate  Newfoundland  from  New  Britam  5  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  ;  Fundy  Bay,  which  separates  Nova  Scotia 

from 


of  the  sun,  and  the  innumerable  tribes  'of  insects  which  infest  those  regions. — The 
Indians  in  the  northern  parts  of  America  are  fond  of  adorning  themselves  with  strings 
of  beads  and  shells  about  their  necks.  In  summer  they  go  almost  naked,  but  in  winter 
cover  themselves  with  the  skins  of  beasts  taken  in  hunting. — A  custom  prevails  almost 
universally,  of  changing  the  form  of  the  heads  of  infants.  "  But  in  all  their  attempts 
either  to  adorn  or  to  new-model  their  persons,  it  seems  to  have  been  less  the  object  of 
the  Americans  to  please  or  to  appear  beautiful,  than  to  give  an  air  of  dignity  and 
terror  to  their  aspect.  Their  attention  to  dress  had  more  reference  to  war  than  to 
gallantry.  The  difl'erence  in  rank  and  estimation  between  the  two  sexes  was  so  great 
as  extinguished,  in  some  measure,  tlieir  solicitude  to  appear  mutually  amiable.  The 
man  deemed  it  bcneaih  him  to  adorn  his  person  for  the  sake  of  one  on  whom  he  was 
accustomed  to  look  down  as  a  slave.  It  was  when  the  warrior  had  a  view  to  enter 
the  council  of  his  nation,  or  take  the  field  against  its  enemies,  that  he  assumed  his 
choicest  ornaments,  and  decked  his  person  with  the  nicest  care.  The  decorations  of 
the  women  were  few  and  simple;  whatever  was  precious  or  splendid  was  reserved 
for  the  men.  In  several  tribes  the  women  were  obliged  to  spend  a  considerable  part 
of  their  time  every  day  in  adorning  and  painting  their  husbands,  and  could  bestow 
little  attention  upon  ornamenting  themselves.  Among  a  race  of  men  so  haughty  as  to 
despise,  or  so  cold  as  to  neglect  them,  the  women  naturally  became  careless  and 
slovenly,  and  the  love  of  finery  and  show,  which  has  been  deemed  their  favourite 
passion,  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  other  sex.  To  deck  his  person  was  the  distinction 
of  a  warrior,  as  well  as  one  of  his  most  serious  occupations."  — Z)n  Robertson's  History 
of  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  124.  8i'o. 

The  habitations  of  the  Americans  were  extremely  mean  and  simple.  Some  tribes 
had  no  houses  at  all.  Others,  who  have  no  fixed  abode,  and  roam  through  the  forests 
ia  quest  of  game,  sojourn  in  temporary  huts,  which  they  erect  widi  little  labour,  and 
abandon  without  any  concern.  Even  those  tribes  which  are  more  improved,  and  whose 
residence  was  become  altogether  fixed,  had  nothing  but  wretched  huts,  sometimes  of 
an  oblong,  sometimes  of  a  circular  form,  intended  merely  for  shelter,  with  no  view  to 
elegance,  and  little  attention  to  conveuiency.  The  doors  were  so  low,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  bend  or  to  creep  on  the  hands  and  feet,  in  order  to  enter  them.  They 
were  without  windows,  and  had  a  large  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  roof,  to  convey  out 
the  smoke.  Some  of  iheir  houses  were  so  large  as  to  contain  accommodation  for 
fourscore  or  a  hundred  persons  ;  where  different  families  dwelt  under  the  same  roof, 
and  often  around  a  common  fire,  without  separate  apartments,  or  any  kind  of  screen 
or  partition  between  the  spaces  which  they  respectively  occupied. 

The  common  method  among  the  Americans  of  dressing  their  victuals,  was  by  roast- 
ing them  on  the  fire  ;  and  among  several  tribes  this  is  the  only  species  of  cookery  yet 
known.  Some  of  the  southern  tribes  had  discovered  the  art  of  forming  vessels  of 
earthenware,  and  baking  them  in  the  sun,  so  that  they  could  endure  the  fire.  In 
North  America  they  hollowed  a  piece  of  hardwood  into  the  form  of  a  kettle,  and  fill- 
ing it  with  water,  brought  it  to  boil  by  throwing  red-hot  stones  into  it.  The  people 
in  the  island  of  Otaheite,  sometime  ago  discovered  in  the  South-sea,  who  far  excelled 
most  of  the  Americans  in  their  inventions,  had  no  vessel  that  could  bear  the  fire,  and 
had  no  more  idea  that  water  could  be  made  hot,  than  that  it  could  be  made  solid. 

The  arms  of  the  Americans  were  clubs  made  of  some  heavy  wood,  stakes  hardened 
in  the  fire,  lances  having  their  heads  armed  with  flint,  or  the  bones  of  some  animal  ; 
and,  to  annoy  at  a  distance,  the  bow  and  arrow,  in  shooting  which  they  are  remark- 
ably dexterous.  The  sling  is  used  only  by  a  few  tribes  in  the  southern  continent. 

But  the  ingenuity  of  the  savages  of  America  is  chiefly  displayed  in  the  construction 
of  their  canoes.  An  Esquimaux  shut  up  in  his  boat  of  whalebone,  covered  with  the 
skins  of  seals,  can  brave  that  stormy  ocean,  on  which  the  barrenness  of  his  country 
compels  him  to  depend  for  the  chief  part  of  his  subsistence.  The  people  of  Canada 
venture  upon  their  rivers  and  lakes,  in  boats  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  so  light 
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from  New  England,  remarkable  for  its  tides,  which  rise  to  the 
height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and  flow  so  rapidly  as  to  overtake 

animals 


that  two  men  can  carry  them  wherever  shallows  or  cataracts  obstruct  the  navigation. 
In  these  frail  vessels  they  undertake  and  accomplish  long  voyages.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  isles  and  southern  continent  form  their  canoes  by  hollowing  the  trunk  of  a  large 
tree,  with  infinite  labour,  and  though  in  appearance  extremely  awkward  and 
unwieldy,  they  paddle  and  steer  them  with  such  dexterity,  that  Europeans  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  improvements  in  the  science  of  navigation  have  beea 
astonished  at  the  rapidity  of  their  motion,  and  the  quickness  of  their  evolutions. 
IhexT pirogues,  or  war-boats,  are  so  large  as  to  carry  forty  or  tifty  men  ;  their  canoes 
employed  in  fishing  and  in  short  voyages  are  less  capacious,    i 

The  religious  notions  of  the  native  Americans  are  not  sufficiently  ascertained. 
Several  tribes  have  been  discovered  which  have  no  idea  whatever  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  of  course  no  rites  of  religious  worship.  But  most  of  them  have  some 
confused  notions  of  a  deity,  whom,  however,  they  commonly  dread  as  the  author  of 
evil,  and  worship,  chiefly  that  he  may  avert  calamities.  False  conceptions  of  the 
Deity  have  given  rise  to  divination,  the  observation  of  mnens,  faith  in  dreams, 
attention  to  the  chirping  of  birds,  and  cries  of  animals,  &c.     Among  many  nations 

the  sun  was  the  chief  object  of  religious  worship. The  belief  of  the  immortality 

of  the  soul  is  almost  universal  among  the  Americans,  who  all  hope  for  a  future  and 
more  happy  state,  where  ^they  shall  be  for  ever  exempt  from  the  calamities  which 
imbitter  human  life  in  its  present  condition.  This  they  figure  as  a  delightful  coun- 
try, blessed  with  perpetual  spring,  whose  forests  abound  with  game,  whose  rivers 
swarm  with  fish,  where  famine  is  never  felt,  and  uninterrupted  plenty  shall  be  en- 
joyed without  labour  or  toil.  As  they  imagine  that  the  dead  begin  their  career 
anew  in  the  world  whither  they  are  gone,  that  they  may  not  enter  upon  it  defence- 
less, and  unprovided,  they  bury  with  them  their  bow,  their  arrows,  and  other  wea- 
pons used  in  hunting  or  war  ;  they  deposit  in  their  tombs,  the  skins  or  stufis  of  which 
they  make  garments,  Indian  corn,  manioc,  venison,  ivc.  In  some  places,  upon  the 
death  of  a  cazique  or  chief,  his  principal  favourites  are  interred  together  with  him. 

The  savages  of  America,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  globe,  are  passionately  fond 
of  dancing,  which,  indeed,  mingles  in  every  occurrence  of  public  and  private  life  ; 
also  of  gaming,  and  of  intoxicating  liquors  :  so  that  what  Tacitus  says  of  the  ancient 
Germans  {see  p.  438.)  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  jVmcricans  ;  and  Dr.  Robertson,  in 
his  description  of  them,  uses  nearly  the  same  expressions,  vol.  ii.  p.  150.  INIost  of 
the  tribes  in  the  southern  parts  of  America  had  discovered  a  method  of  extracting  an 
intoxicating  liquor  from  maize  or  manioc  root,  by  means  of  fermentation.  'i"he 
people  of  the  isles  of  North  America,  and  of  California,  who  were  ignorant  of  this 
art,  used  in  place  of  spirituous  liqours,  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  drawn  up  by  a  certain 
instrument  into  the  nostrils,  the  fumes  of  which  ascending  to  the  brain,  they  felt  all 
the  transports  and  frenzy  of  intoxication. — In  most  of  the  American  tribes,  women 
are  not  permitted  to  partake  of  their  festivals.  Their  province  is  to  prepare  the  liquor, 
to  serve  it  about  to  the  guests,  and  to  take  care  of  their  husbands  and  friends  when 
their  reason  is  overpowered. — Since  the  Indians  of  North  America  have  been  sup-j^. 
plied  by  the  Europeans  with  spirituous  liquors,  the  women  indulge  in  drinking  them 
as  immoderately  as  the  men. 

Among  the  savage  tribes  of  America,  almost  universally,  the  horrid  custom  pre- 
vails, of  putting  to  death  the  aged  and  incurable  ;  which  is  not  regarded  as  a  deed  of 
cruelty,  but  as  an  act  of  mercy?  The  same  hardships  and  diflSculty  of  procuring  sub- 
sistence, whicli  deter  savages,  in  some  cases,  fiom  rearing  their  offspring,  prompt  them 
to  destroy  their  aged  parents  and  friends.  An  American  broken  with  years  and 
infirmities,  conscious  that  he  can  no  longer  depend  on  those  around  him,  places  himself 
contentedly  in  his  grave,  and  it  is  by  the  hands  of  his  children  or  nearest  relations 
that  the  thong  is  pulled  or  the  blow" inflicted,  which  releases  him  for  ever  from  the 
sorrows  of  life. 

Thus  the  character  of  an  Americau  savage  exhibits  human  nature  in  a  very 
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animals  feeding  on  the  shore ;  Massachusetts  Bay  ;  Delaware 
Bay  ;  Chesapeak  Bay  ;  Gulf  of  Florida,  or  Bahama  Strait ; 

Gulf 

unfavourable  light,  blended,  however,  with  several  virtues,  selfish,  unfeeling,  sullen, 
ungrateful,  revengeful,  cunning,  cruel ;  but  independent,  fearless  of  danger,  patient 
under  suffering,  and  strongly  attached  to  his  tribe. 

Different  opinions  are  entertained  about  the  manner  in  which  America  was  first 
peopled.  Some  have  supposed,  that  it  was  originally  united  to  the  ancient  continent, 
and  disjoined  from  it  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  or  the  irruption  of  a  deluge. 
Others  have  imagined,  that  some  vessel,  being  forced  from  its  course,  by  the  violence 
of  a  westerly  wind,  might  be  driven  by  accident  towards  the  American  coast,  and 
have  given  a  beginning  to  population  in  that  desolate  continent.  But  these  are  mere 
suppositions,  and  not  supported  by  evidence.  The  ignorance  of  the  Americans,  when 
first  discovered,  concerning  the  necessary  arts  of  life,  and  their  total  want  of  the 
domestic  animals,  prove  that  they  were  not  descended  from  any  people  in  the  ancient 
continent  which  had  made  considerable  progress  in  civilisation.  As  it  has  been  esta- 
blished beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook  is  his  last  voyage,  that,  in 
about  66°  north  latitude,  the  continents  of  Asia  and  America  are  separated  by  a  strait 
only  eighteen  miles  wiile,  and  the  inhabitants  on  each  continent  are  similar,  and  fre- 
quently pass  and  repass  in  canoes  from  one  continent  to  the  other  ;  it  seems  probable, 
that  the  progenitors  of  all  the  Am.erican  nations,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  southern  limits 
of  Labrador,  from  the  similarity  of  their  aspect,  colour,  &c.  migrated  from  the  north- 
east parts  of  Asia.  But  since  the  Esquimaux  Indians  are  manifestly  a  separate  species 
of  men,  distinct  from  all  the  nations  of  the  American  continent,  in  language,  in  dispo- 
sition, and  in  habits  of  life,  and  in  all  these  respects  bear  a  near  resemblance  to  the 
Greenlanders ;  and  since  it  has  been  found  that  the  north  west  coast  of  Greenland  is 
separated  from  America  only  by  a  very  narrow  strait,  if  separated  at  all,  it  is  believed 
that  the  Esquimaux  Indians  emigrated  from  the  north-west  parts  of  Europe. 

The  different  species  of  animals  peculiar  to  America  are  much  fewer  in  proportion 
than  those  of  the  other  hemisphere.  In  the  islands,  there  were  only  four  kinds  of 
quadrupeds  known,  the  largest  of  which  did  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  rabbit.  On  the 
continent,  the  variety  was  greater,  but  still  the  number  of  distinct  species  was  ex- 
tremely small.  Of  two  hundred  different  kinds  of  animals  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  only  about  one-third  existed  in  America  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  and  these 
inferior  in  size,  in  strength,  and  ferocity  to  the  animals  of  the  other  continent,  Buffon, 
(But  this  is  controverted  by  American  writers,  il/oj-*e'«  Geog,  ^j.  54.)  The  same 
qualities  in  the  climate  of  America,  which  stinted  the  growth  and  enfeebled  the  spirit  of 
its  native  animals,  have  proved  pernicious  to  such  animals  as  have  migrated  into  it  vo- 
luntarily from  the  other  continent,  or  have  been  transported  thither  by  the  Europeans. 
The  bears,  the  wolves,  the  deer  of  America,  are  not  equal  in  size  to  those  of  the  Old 
World.  Most  of  the  domestic  animals,  with  which  the  Europeans  stored  the  provinces 
in  which  they  settled,  have  degenerated  with  respect  either  to  bulk  or  quality,  in  a 
country  whose  temperature  and  soil  seem  to  be  less  favourable  to  the  strength  and  per- 
fection of  the  animal  creation. — But  insects  and  reptiles  abound  in  many  parts  of 
America  to  an  astonishing  degree,  particularly  in  the  torrid  zone,  where  they  multiply 
faster  perhaps,  and  grow  to  a  more  monstrous  bulk,  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the 
globe.  The  air  is  often  darkened  with  clouds  of  insects,  and  the  ground  covered  with 
shocking  and  noxious  reptiles.  The  country  round  Porto  Bello  swarms  with  toads  in 
such  multitudes  as  hide  the  surface  of  the  earth.  At  Guayaquil,  snakes  and  vipers  are 
hardly  less  irumerous.  Carthagena  is  infested  with  numerous  flocks  of  bats,  which 
annoynot  only  the  cattle  but  the  inhabitants.  In  the  islands,  legions  of  ants  have,  at 
different  times,  consumed  every  vegetable  production,  and  left  the  earth  entirely  bare, 
as  if  it  had  been  burnt  with  fire.  The  damp  forests  and  rank  soil  of  the  countries  on 
the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  and  Maragnon  teem  with  almost  every  offensive  and  poisonous 
creature  which  the  power  of  a  sultry  sun  can  quicken  into  life.  Serpents  arrd  snakes 
abound  greatly  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi :  also  the  alligator,  a  species  of 
the  crocodile,  an  amphibious  and  oviparous  animal,  extremely  voracious,  ^which  is 
fouud  in  several  rivers  of  America.    Some  alligators  are  of  so  monstrous  a  size  as  to 
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Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  Bay  of  Campeavhi/  ;  Bay  of  Honduras  ; 
GvM  ol  Darien  ;  the  Caribbean  Sea:  the  bays  formed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Oronoaco,  of  the  Amazons,  and  of  La  Plata  ; 
the  Straits  of  3Iagelhm,  above  three  hundred  miles  in  length, 
but  of  unequal  breadth,  sometimes  not  two  miles  ;  runninj^ 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  separating 
Terra  del  Fuego  from  ihe  continent  of  Soutii  America  ;  east 
from  which  are  the  Straits  of  Ic  Maire,  so  called  from  a 
Dutchman,  who  first  discovered  them,  between  Fuego  and 
Staten  Island  ;  the  Bay  of  Paiia)tia,  opposite  to  Daricn  j  and 
the  Gulf  or  Sea  of  California. 

The  rivers  in  America  are  the  largest,  and  the  mountuins 
some  of  the  highest  in  the  world. 

The  principal  rivers  are  ;  in  North  America,  St.  Laicrcnce, 
and  the  JMississippi,  Mhich  rise  at  no  great  distance  from  one 
another,  the  Missouri,  which  joins  the  Mississippi,  in  South 
America,  the  Maragnon,  or  the  river  of  the  AMAZONS,  the 
largest  in  the  world  ;  the  LA  PLATA  3  and  the  Oronoque, 
Orinoco,  or  Oronooco. 

The  river  St.  Lawrence,  in  its  course,  forms  several  lakcfi  of 
greater  extent  than  are  to  be  met  with  any  where  else  ;  Lake 
Superior,  about  fifteen  himdred  miles  in  circumference;  l^ake 
Michigan  or  Illinois,  Lake  Huron,  Lake  Erie  or  OswegOj 
and  Lake  Ontario.  Between  Lake  Erie  and  Ontario  is  the 
stupendous  cataract,  called  the  Falls  of  Alagcira,  where 
the  river,  about  half  a  mile  broad,  tumbles  over  a  precipice 
about  150  feet*  in  perpendicular  height.  Below  Lake  Supe- 
rior is  another  fall,  called  St.  JIari/'s  JFalls. 

The  MISSISSIPPI  is  joined  by  the  Jllinois,ihe  3Iissouri,the 
Ohio,  and  several  other  large  rivers.     After  a  course  of  4500 
miles,  including  its  turnings,  it  falls  hito  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
There  are  many  other  considerable  rivers  in  North  America; 

exceed  five  yards  in  length.  They  are  great  destroyers  of  the  fish,  and  are  said 
sometimes  to  use  address  to  inveigle  their  prey.  Eight  or  ten,  as  it  were  by  compact, 
draw  up  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  or  creek,  where  they  lie  with  their  mouths  open, 
while  others  go  a  considerable  way  up  the  river,  and  drive  the  fish  downward. 

The  number  of  birds  common  to  the  Old  and  New  World  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  quadrupeds.  The  American  birds  of  the  torrid  zone,  like  those  of  the  same  cli- 
mate in  Asia  and  Africa,  are  decked  in  plumage  which  dazzles  the  eye  with  the 
vivid  beauty  of  its  colours;  but  nature,  satisfied  with  clothing  them  in  this  gay 
dress,  has  denied  most  of  them  that  melody  of  sound  and  variety  of  notes  which 
catches  and  delights  the  ear.  The  birds  of  the  temperate  climates  there,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  our  continent,  are  less  splendid  in  their  appearance  ;  but  in  com- 
pensation for  that  defect,  have  all  the  power  and  sweetness  of  music  in  their  voice. 
The  birds  of  America  generally  exceed  those  of  Europe  in  the  beauty  of  their 
plumage,  but  are  said  to  be  much  inferior  to  tiiem  in  the  melody  of  their  notes. 

*  On  one  side  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  feet,  and  on  the  other  only  one 
hundred  and  forty-three.    Philos.  Trans,  of  Philadelphia,  1793,  vol.  iii. 
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Hudson's  river,  which  rises  near  Lake  Cha'/nplain  in  Canada  ; 
and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  New  York ;  the  JJelmvare,  joined 
by  the  Schuijlkill  at  Philadelphia  :  the  Susquehcmnahj  Poto~ 
mac,  James  river,  &c. 

The  river  of  the  Amazons  and  La  Plata  annually  overflow 
their  banks,  and  fertilize  the  adjacent  country,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Nile  does  Egypt. 

The  principal  mountains  are,  the  ANDES  or  Cordilleras, 
once  thought  to  be  the  highest  in  the  world,  which  run  from 
nortli  to  south,  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  whole 
length  of  South  America,  4300  miles  ;  and  the  ApaUachian 
or  Allegany  mountains,  in  North  America,  extending  from 
Canada  almost  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  rise  gradually 
from  the  east,  and  are  steep  towards  the  west.  There  are 
very  high  mountains  towards  the  north,  always  covered  with 
snow,  whence  the  wind  blows  three  quarters  of  the  year,  and 
occasions  a  degree  of  cold  in  those  regions,  not  experienced 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world  in  the  same  latitude. 

The  discovery  of  America  is  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  history.  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS,  a  native 
of  Genoa,  settled  at  Lisbon,  struck  with  the  success  of  the 
Portuguese  navigators,  and  reflecting  on  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  with  the  help  of  an  inaccurate  map,  had  formed  a  strong 
persuasion,  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  compreheuded  unknown 
countries ;  or  that  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  and  China  might 
be  found  by  the  west.  Like  a  good  citizen,  he  first  proposed 
the  attempt  to  his  countrymen,  as  a  means  of  depriving  the 
Venetians,  their  rivals,  of  the  rich  commerce  which  they  car- 
ried on  with  the  Indies  by  the  Avay  of  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea. 
But  the  Genoese  rejected  his  proposal,  as  the  dream  of  a 
visionary.  He  next  applied  to  John  II.  King  of  Portugal,  a 
prince  of  an  enterprising  genius,  and  no  incompetent  judge  of 
naval  affairs,  who  listened  to  him  with  attention,  and  referred 
the  consideration  of  his  plan  to  some  eminent  cosmographers, 
whom  he  was  accustomed  to  considt  in  matters  of  that  kind. 
They,  from  mean  and  interested  views,  having  artfully  tried, 
by  captious  questions,  to  draw  from  Columbus  a  full  explana- 
tion of  his  system,  advised  the  king  to  despatch  a  vessel  secretly, 
in  order  to  attempt  the  proposed  discovery,  by  exactly  follow- 
ing the  course  which  Columbus  seemed  to  have  pointed  out. 
John,  on  this  occasion,  forgetting  the  sentiments  becoming  a 
monarch,  meanly  adopted  their  perfidious  counsel.  The  ship 
accordingly  Avas  despatched,  but  soon  returned  without  eff'ect- 
ing  any  thing,  Columbus  having  discovered  this  dishonour- 
able 
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able  transaction,  with  that  indignation  which  is  natural  to  an 
ingenuous  mind,  left  Portugal  and  went  to  Spain,  a.  1484. 
Here  he  addressed  himself  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  at 
that  time  governed  the  united  l^ingdoms  of  Castile  and  Arragon. 
But  they  submitted  the  matter  to  unskilful  judges,  who  treated 
Columbus  with  contempt.  He  therefore  sent  his  brother  Bar- 
tholomew to  lay  his  scheme  before  Henry  VII.  of  England ; 
but  Bartholomew  on  his  voyage  fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates, 
v/ho,  having  stripped  him  of  every  thing,  detained  him  a  pri- 
soner for  several  years.  At  length  he  made  his  escape,  and 
arrived  in  London,  but  in  such  extreme  indigence,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  employ  himself  for  a  considerable  time,  in  drawing 
and  selling  maps,  in  order  to  pick  up  as  much  money  as  would 
purchase  a  decent  dress,  in  whicli  he  might  venture  to  appear 
at  court.  He  then  laid  the  proposals  of  his  brother  before  the 
king,  v.-ho,  notwithstanding  his  excessive  caution  and  parsi- 
mony, received  them  with  more  approbation  than  any 
monarch  to  whom  they  had  hitherto  been  presented. 

Meanwhile  Columbus,  after  bearing  much  raiUery  and  abuse, 
for  eight  years,  at  the  court  of  Spain,  had  at  last,  by  means 
of  Peres,'  a  monk,  and  two  other  churchmen,  Quintanii.la 
and  SANTANGEL,  prevailed  on  Queen  ISABELLA,  from 
a  motive  of  religion,  to  favour  his  enterprise.  As  her  finances 
Avere  then  in  a  very  low  state,  after  tiie  reduction  of  Granada, 
she  even  oftered  to  pledge  her  jewels  in  order  to  raise  money 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.  But  Santangel, 
overjoyed  at  her  consent,  engaged  to  advance  the  sum  that 
was  requisite.  Three  vessels  were  equipped,  of  no  great  size, 
having  on  board  only  ninety  men,  mostly  sailors,  besides  a 
few  adventurers.  The  whole  expense  did  not  exceed  four 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  largest  vessel  was  commanded 
by  Columbus  himself,  and  the  two  smallest  by  two  brothers, 
of  the  name  of  Pinzox. 

Columbus  set  sail  from  Palos,  a  small  seaport  town  of 
Andalusia,  3d  August,  1492,  and  after  surmounting  many 
difficulties,  on  the  thirty-third  day  he  discovered  one  of  tlie 
Bahama  islands ;  and  after  that  Cuba  and  Hispaniola,'''  or 
St.  Domingo.  At  the  end  of  about  nine  months,  he  returned 
to  Spain  with  a  quantity  of  gold,  and  some  of  the  natives,  to 
the  confusion  of  his  enemies,  and  the  astonishment  of  all. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  loaded  him  with  the  highest  honours, 
and  appointed  hira  Admiral  of  the  West  Indies.     He  set  out 

*  Thus  Columbus  accomplished  what  had  been  predicted  ;  Vc7>iciit  minis  Seciilee 
teris,  qtiibus  Oceantcs  vinctila  rerum  la.ret,  et  ingcns  Pnteat  tellus,  Tiphijsque  novos 
Detegat  ories ;  ne  sit  term  Ulxima  Tuule,  Senec,  Med.  373. 
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on  a  second  voyage,  September,  1493 ;  and  after  various 
delays,  on  a  third,  1498,  in  which  he  discovered  the  continent 
of  South  America,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Oronooco.  On  his 
arrival  at  St.  Domingo,  his  prudence  and  temper  were  put  to 
the  severest  trial,  by  the  mutinous  behaviour  of  the  colony 
which  he  had  settled  there.  His  enemies  at  court  misrepre- 
sented his  conduct.  Their  artifice  and  malice  prevailed.  A 
governor  w^as  sent  to  succeed  him,  Avho  was  not  ashamed  to 
put  him  in  irons,  and  sent  him  like  a  criminal  to  Spain.  The 
injustice  of  this  act  was  universally  condemned.  Columbus 
was  honourably  acquitted  ;  but  would  never  part  with  his 
chains  ;  and  when  he  died,  he  ordered  them  to  be  buried  with 
^  him.  He  undertook  a  fourth  voyage,  1502,  in  which  he  dis- 
/  covered  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.     Being  forced  on  Jamaica  by 

a  storm,  and  in  want  of  provisions,  he  procured  supplies  from 
<>  the  savages,  by  the  terror  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  he 

^  knew  was  to  happen  at  that  time.     When  Columbus  returned 

\  to  Spain,  his  protectress  Isabella  was  dead.     Ferdinand  gave 

Q  r\        him  fair  words,  but  nothing  else.     This  truly  great  man  died 
J  y*^in  1506,  Aveighed  down  by  grief  and  infirmities.     After  his 
V*»      "      death,  the  Intlians  were  no  longer  treated  with  gentleness,  but 
j^^  were   almost  entirely  exterminated  from  St.  Domingo   and 

\\^  Cuba  by  the  most  horrid  barbarity. 

^*^  The  fame  of  Columbus   roused   the  emulation  of  many 

adventurers.  The  coast  of  South  America  was  discovered  1499, 

by  AMERICUS  VESPUCIUS,  a  Florentine,  in  the  service  of 

Portugal,  who,  having  published  an  account  of  his  voyage, 

had  the  good  fortune,  very  unjustly,  to  give  his  name  to  near 

one  half  of  the  globe.     About  the  same  time  the  coast  of 

North  America  was  discovered  by  SEBASTIAN  CABOT,  a 

J*  native  of  Bristol. 

^  The  inhabitants  of  America  when  first  discovered  by  the 

\  Europeans,  were  all  in  the  most  savage  state,  except  those  of 

!^  Mexico  and  Peru,  who  had  made  some  small  progress  in  the 

,  arts  of  civilisation,  but  in  many  respects  were  also  quite  un- 

\_  cultivated.     They  knew  nothing  of  letters,  were  wholly  un- 

"^  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  and  had  no  horses,  sheep,  or 

oxen,  nor  anv  of  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe. 

NORTH  AMERICA  is  divided  into  three  parts,  British 
America,  Independent  America,  or  the  United  States,  and 
Spanish  America. 

BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA  includes. 
1.  NEW  BRITAIN,  between  50°  and  70°  north  lat.  and 
60°  and  100°  west  long. ;  1600  miles  long,  and  1200  broad. 

The 
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The  north  of  it  is  called  Labrador,  and  the  south  Esqui- 
maux. 

The  country  to  the  north  of  Hudson's  Straits  is  called  North 
Main  ;  and  on  the  west  side  of  Hudson's  Bay,  Neic  JFales, 
divided  into  north  and  south,  where  most  of  the  English  settle- 
ments are  ;  Port  Neilsnn,  Church-Hill,  New  Severn  and 
Albany :  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  Fort  Charles,  Fort  Rupert, 
and  some  others. 

The  knowledge  of  these  northern  parts  was  owing  to  the 
attempts  made  to  discover  a  north-west  passage  to  China.  The 
different  adventurers  have  given  their  names  to  the  places 
which  they  discovered ;  as,  Hudson's  Bay,  Davis's  Straits,  ike. 

The  animals  in  this  country  are  all  covered  with  a  close, 
soft,  warm  fur  ;  and  in  winter,  which  here  lasts  nine  months, 
are  said  to  assume  a  white  colour ;  which  is  the  case  also  witii 
animals  carried  thither  from  Europe. 

2.  CANADA,  or  the  province  of  Quebec,  800  miles  long, 
and  200  broad;  betv,een  45°  and  52"  north  kit.  and  61"  and 
81°  west  long.  The  chief  towns  are  QUEBEC,  320  miles  from 
the  sea;  and  Montreal,  IJO  miles  above  Quebec.  About 
half-way  between  them  is  Trois  Rivieres,  or  the  Three  Rivers. 
North  of  Lake  Superior  is  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Cimada. 

in  this  country  is  produced  the  Bkaver,  a  very  surprising 
animal,  of  the  amphibious  kiiul,  about  four  feet  in  length,  and 
weighing  sixty  or  seventy  pounds,  which  buiUls  its  own  habit- 
ation, and  broxides  food  to  serve  itself  -during  the  vrrnter;^ 
always  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  it.* 

*  The  ingenuity  of  the  beavers  in  buihling  their  cabin^,  and  in  proviiling  them- 
selves subsistence,  is  truly  wonderful.  When  they  are  about  to  choose  a  habitation, 
they  assemble  in  companies,  sometimes  of  two  or  three  hundred,  and  after  mature 
deliberation,  fix  on  a  place  where  plenty  of  provisions,  and  all  necessaries,  are  to  be 
found.  Their  houses  are  always  situate  in  the  water,  and  when  they  can  find  neitiier 
lake  nor  pond  convenient,  they  supply  the  defect  by  stopping  the  current  of  some 
brook  or  small  river.  For  this  purpose  they  select  a  number  of  trees,  carefully 
taking  those  above  the  place  where  they  intend  to  build,  that  they  may  swim  down 
with  the  current,  and  placing  themselves  by  threes  or  fours  round  each  tree,  soon 
fell  them.  By  a  continuation  of  the  same  labour,  they  cut  the  trees  into  proper 
lengths,  and  rolling  them  into  the  water  navigate  them  to  the  place  where  they  are 
to  be  used.  After  this  they  construct  a  dam,  with  as  much  solidity  and  regularity 
as  the  most  experienced  workmen  could  do.  The  formation  of  their  cabins  is  no 
less  remarkable.  These  cabins  are  built  either  on  piles  in  the  middle  of  the  pond 
they  have  formed,  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  or  at  the  extremity  of  some  point  of 
land  projecting  into  a  lake.  The  figure  of  them  is  round  or  oval.  Two-thirds  of 
each  of  them  rise  above  the  water,  and  this  part  is  large  enough  to  contain  eight 
or  ten  inhabitants.  They  are  contiguous  to  each  other,  so  as  to  allow  an  easy  com- 
munication. Each  beaver  has  his  place  assigned  him,  the  floor  of  which  he 
curiously  strews  with  leaves,  rendering  it  clean  and  comfortable.  The  winter  never 
surprises  these  animals  before  their  business  is  completed;  for  their  houses  are 
generally  finished  by  the  last  of  September,  and  their  stock  of  provisions  laid  in, 
which  consists  of  smalf  pieces  of  wood,  disposed  in  such  manner  as  to  preserve  its 
moisture.    Morse's  American  GeograiiHy, 
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3.  NOVA  SCOTIA.  350  miles  long,  and  250  broad;  be- 
tween 43=  and  49°  north  lat.  and  60°  and  G7°  west  long.  The 
chief  town  is  HALIFAX,  on  Chebucto  Bay ;  Annapolis,  on 
Fundy  Bay.  This  province  was  granted  by  James  I.  to  his 
secretary  Sir  William  Alexander,  who  gave  it  its  present  name. 
It  was  afterwards,  for  along  time,  subject  to  the  French,  who 
called  it  Acadia. 

INDEPENDENT  NORTH  AMERICA  (or  The  United 
States)  comprehends, 

1 .  NEW  ENGLAND,  550  miles  long,  and  200  broad ; 
between  41°  and  49'*  north  lat.  and  67°  and  74°  west  long. ; 
divided  into  four  provinces,  Massachusetts  Bay :  Chief  towns, 
BOSTON,  Salem,  Newhury  Port,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  and 
Cambridge,  where  there  is  an  university,  at  present  the  first 
literary  institution  on  this  continent,  3Iorse. New  Hamp- 
shire ;  Portsmouth: — Rhode  Island,   &c.  Newport: 

and  Connecticut  :  Neiv  London,  Plertford.  The  chief  cape 
is  Ccqje  Cod  :  the  chief  river  is  Connecticut.  There  is  a  tract 
of  country  on  the  west  of  this  river,  and  north  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts, called  VERMONT,  which  is  a  separate  government 
in  the  United  States.     Its  chief  towns  is  Bennington. 

New  England  was  chiefly  peopled  by  the  Nonconformists, 
who  fled  from  the  oppressive  government  of  Charles  I. 

2.  NEW  YORK,  350  miles  long,  and  300  broad;  between 
40°  and  46°  north  lat.  and  72°  and "76°  west  long.  It  Avas  for 
some  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch,  who  called  it  Neio 
Holland.  It  was  ceded  to  England  at  the  peace  of  Breda, 
1667,  and  got  its  present  name  from  the  then  Duke  of  York. 
This  province  includes  the  island  of  Neiv  York,  12  miles 
long  and  three  broad;  Long  Island,  about  140  miles  long  and 
12  broad  ;  and  Staten  Island.* 

The 

*  The  Sound,  which  separates  Long  Island  from  the  main  land,  is  from  three  to 
twenty-five  miles  broad.  Near  the  west  end  of  it,  about  eight  miles  eastward  of  New 
York  city,  is  the  celebrated  strait,  called  Hell-gate,  remarkable  for  its  whirlpools, 
which  make  a  tremendous  roaring  at  certain  times  of  the  tide,  occasioned  by  the  nar- 
rowness and  crookedness  of  the  pass,  and  a  bed  of  rocks  which  extend  quite  across  it. 
A  skilful  pilot,  however,  may  with  safety  conduct  a  ship  of  any  burden  through  this 
strait  with  the  tide,  or  at  still  water  with  a  fair  wind. — York  Bay ,  which  is  nine  miles 
lono-  and  four  broad,  spreads  to  the  southward  before  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  East  and  Hudson's  rivers,  and  embosoms  several 
small  islands,  of  which  G'otientor's /itowrf  is  the  principal.  It  communicates  with  the 
ocean  through  the  Narrows,  between  Staten  and  Long  islands,  which  are  scarcely 
two  miles  wide.  The  passage  up  to  New  York  from  Sandy-Hook  is  safe,  and  not 
above  twenty  miles  in  length.  The  common  navigation  is  between  the  east  and 
west  banks,  in  about  22   feet  water.     There  is  a  light  house   at  Sandy-Hook  on 

Jersey  shore. HUDSON'S  river  is  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  rivers  in  the 

United 
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The  principal  towns  are  NEW  YORK,  40°  40'  north  lat. 
and  74°  west  long. ;  and  about  150  miles  above  it,  on  Hudson's 
river,  Albany;  north  from  which  is  Saratoga,* 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  George,  which  commu- 
nicates with  Lake  Champlain,  stood  the  Fort  Ticondcrago. 

The  chief  cape  is  Smidy-Hook,  near  New  York,  at  the 
entrance  of  Rariton  river. 

3.  NEW  JERSEY,  160  miles  long,  and  60  broad ;  between 
Hudson's  river  and  the  Delaware.  It  Avas  given  by  Charles 
II.  to  his  brother  James  Duke  of  York,  who  sold  it  to  Lord 
Berkley  and  Sir  George  Carteret ;  the  latter  of  whom  having 
lands  in  the  island  of  Jersey  in  Europe,  gave  this  province 
that  name.  Chief  towns,  Burlington,  Trenton,  and  Prince- 
toivn,  where  there  is  a  college,  which  was  erected  in  1  "JAi^. 

4.  PENNSYLVANIA,  300  miles  long,  and  240  broad; 
between  33°  and  44°  north  lat.  and  74°  and  81"  west  long.  It 
has  its  name  from  JFillimn  Pcnn,  a  Quaker,  who  first  settled 
a  colony  in  it  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  instituted  the 
wisest  laws  for  its  regulation,  a.  1682.  He  founded  the  city 
PHILADELPHIA  on  the  Delaware,  100  miles  from  the 
sea,  M'hich  is  now  the  finest  city  in  America.  It  has  the 
Schuylkill  on  the  south,  which  is  also  a  navigable  river. 
Canals  run  along  all  the  streets,  which  communicate  with  both 
rivers.  Other  places  of  note  are,  Gerntantuicn,  Chester, 
Oxford,  Radnor,  &c. 

5.  MARYLAND,  about  140  miles  long,  and  130  broad; 
between  75°  and  80°  west  long,  and  35°  and  40°  north  lat. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Chesapeak  Bay,  which 
runs  up  the  country  300  miles,  about  eighteen  miles  broad  for 
a  considerable  waj',and  seven  where  narrowest.  At  the  bottom 
of  it  are  Cape  Charles  on  the  nortli,  and  Cape  Henry  on  the 
south,  near  the  mouth  of  James  river. 


United  States.  It  rises  in  the  mountainous  country  between  the  lakes  Ontario  and 
Champlain.  The  lengtli  of  its  course  is  about  250  miles.  The  bed  of  this  river, 
which  is  deep  and  smooth  to  an  astonishing^  distance,  through  a  hilly  rocky  country, 
and  even  through  ridges  of  some  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  United  States, 
appears  to  have  been  produced  by  some  mighty  convulsion  in  nature.  The  tide 
flows  a  few  miles  above  Albany,  which  is  160  miles  from  New  York.  It  is  navigable 
for  sloops  of  80  tons  to  Albany,  and  to  IIL  DSOX,  (which  is  a  town  of  late  origin, 
130  miles  from  Xew  York,)  for  vessels  of  any  size.  About  sixty  miles  above  New 
York  the  water  becomes  fresh. — In  the  interior  part  of  the  country  there  is  a  lake 
called  Salt  Lake,  because  strongly  impregnated  with  saline  particles,  from  which 
the  Indians  make  their  salt.  It  empties  into  Seneca  river,  which  runs  into  Lake 
Ontario. 

*  Near  this  General  Burgoyne  and  his  army  surrendered  to  the  Americans  under 
General  Gates  ou  the  17th  of  "October,  1777,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  treaty  with 
France. 

The 
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The  country  was  reckoned  part  of  Virginia  till  1632,  when 
it  was  granted  by  Charles  I.  to  Lord  Baltimore,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  It  was  named  Jian/ /awe?, 
in  honour  of  Henrietta  Mary,  Charles's  queen.  Its  chief 
towns  are  Annapolis,  and  Washington,  the  new  metropolis 
of  the  United  States,  situated  on  the  Potomac. 

6.  VIRGINIA,  750  miles  long,  and  240  broad;  between 
36°  and  40°  north  lat.  and  7^°  and  90°  west  Ion.  separated  from 
Maryland  by  the  river  Patowmac  or  Patomack.  This  country 
was  first  settled  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  called  it  Virginia, 
in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  which  name  was  formerly 
applied  to  the  whole  coast  of  North  America.  Its  principal 
article  of  commerce  is  tobacco.  The  places  of  note  are, 
Williamsburg,  Norfolk,  James  Town,  and  York  Town, 
where  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army  surrendered  to  the 
united  forces  of  France  and  America,  commanded  by  General 
Washhigton,  19th  October,  1781.  On  the  south  bank  of  the 
Potomac  river,  Alexandria;  nine  miles  below  which  is  Mount 
Vernon,  the  seat  of  General  Washington,  on  the  same  river ; 
where  it  is  two  miles  wide,  and  about  280  miles  from  the 
sea. 

There  is  a  fertile  tract  of  country  west  from  Virginia,  lately 
settled,  called  KENTUCKY,  from  a  river  which  runs  into  the 
Ohio  ;  extending  250  miles  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth,  from 
36°  30'  to  39°  30'  north  lat.  The  chief  towns  are  Lexington 
and  Leestoiun. 

7.  NORTH  CAROLINA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  and 
GEORGIA,  700  miles  long,  and  380  broad ;  between  30°  and 
37°  north  lat.  and  76"  and  91°  west  long.  There  is  no  town 
of  consequence  in  North  Carolina.  CHARLESTOWN  is  the 
capital  of  South  Carolina  ;  and  Savannah  of  Georgia.  The 
staple  commodities  are,  rice,  indigo,  and  the  produce  of  the 
pine,  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine. 

There  is  a  very  large  tract  of  country,  called  the  WESTERN 
TERRITORY,  extending  from  the  river  OHIO,  north-west, 
along  the  Mississippi,  all  the  way  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
where  the  Americans  have  been  for  some  years  establishing 
settlements,  which,  from  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  many 
natural  advantages  it  contains,  promises  in  time  to  become  a 
great  state.  Here  arc  found  in  various  places,  coal-mines,  salt- 
springs,  inexhaustible  quarries  of  free-stone,  lime,  clay,  &c. ; 
some  rich  mines  of  lead,  and  one  of  silver. 

LOUISIANA,  an  immense  country,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  limits  of  which  are  midetermined.  The 
only  place  of  note  is  the  small  town  Neiu   Orleans,  near  the 

mouth 
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mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  This  country  was  originally  colonized 
by  the  Frenchj  by  whom  it  was  ceded  to  Spain  in  1703.  By 
late  treaties  it  was  restored  to  the  French,  and  while  France 
was  under  the  dominion  of  Buonaparte,  Louisiana  was  sold  to 
the  United  States,  to  whose  territories  it  now  appertains. 

SPANISH  NORTH  AMERICA  comprehends, 

1.  EAST  and  WEST  FLORIDA,  500  miles  long  and  440 
broad  5  between  25°  and  32^  north  lat.  and  81°  and  91°  west 
long.     The  capital  of  the  former  is  *S/.  Augustine,  and  of  the 

iJli'frPT*      mP}1  ^ftPCil  ft 

2.  NEW  MEXICO,  and  CALIFORNIA,  2000  miles  long, 
and  1600  broad ;  between  23^  and  43°  north  lat.  and  94°  and 
126°  west  long.  Tlie  capital  of  the  former  is  Santa  Fe,  and 
of  the  latter  St.  Juan.  The  country  north  of  this  is  quite 
unknown. 

3.  OLD  MEXICO*  or  NEW  SPx\lN,  2000  miles  long,  and 

COO 

*  Manners  and  Cistoms  of  the  Xatives  o/Mexico  flwrfPERu. 

The  people  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  particularly  the  latter,  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  civilisation,  compared  to  tiie  rude  tribes  of  America,  but  were  still  vastly 
inferior  to  tlie  polished  nations  of  the  ancient  continent.  They  were  both  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  useful  metals,  and  had  tamed  few  of  the  inferior  animals. 
The  Mexicans  only  reared  ducks,  turkies,  a  species  of  small  dogs,  and  rabbits,  but 
had  made  no  attempt  to  subdue  the  more  robust  animals.  The  Peruvians  had  tamed 
the  Llama,  an  animal  peculiar  to  their  country,  of  a  form  which  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  a  deer,  and  some  to  a  camel ;  of  a  size  somewhat  larger  than  a  sheep.  Its 
wool  furnished  them  with  clothing,  and  its  flesh  served  them  for  food.  It  was  even 
employed  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  carried  a  moderate  load  with  much  patience  and 
docility. 

The  government  of  iMexico  was  an  elective  monarchy.  Blontezuma  was  said  to  be 
the  ninth  who  had  swayed  the  sceptre.  The  rights  of  private  property  were  ascertained, 
and  adiversitj'  of  ranks  established  similar  to  what  prevailed  in  the  feudal  states  of  the 
old  world.  The  choice  of  the  monarch  seems  originally  to  have  been  vested  in  the 
whole  body  of  the  nobility,  but  was  afterwards  committed  to  six  electors,  who  gene- 
rally chose  some  relation  of  the  former  sovereign.  The  authority  of  the  monarch,  al- 
though limited,  was  extensive.  His  palace  was  magnificent,  and  his  court  splendid. 
His  subjects  approached  him  with  the  most  submissive  reverence:  they  durst  not  lift 
their  eyes  from  the  ground  before  him,  nor  look  him  in  the  face.  The  people  were 
obliged  to  shew  a  similar  respect  to  the  nobles,  although  in  a  less  degree.  Justice  is 
said  to  have  been  administered  with  equity.  Taxes  were  imposed  according  to  esta- 
blished rules,  on  land,  on  the  acquisitions  of  industry,  and  upon  commodities  of  every 
kind  exposed  to  sale  in  the  public  markets.  As  the  use  of  money  was  unknown,  all 
the  taxes  were  paid  in  kind.  Thus  the  natural  productions  of  all  the  different  pro- 
vinces in  the  empire,  and  manufactures  of  every  kind,  were  collected  in  the  public 
storehouses  ;  whence  the  emperor  supplied  his  numerous  attendants  in  time  of  peace 
and  his  armies  in  time  of  war.  Those  who  had  no  property  were  bound  to  the  per- 
formance of  various  services.  In  place  of  money,  the  ]\Iexicans  made  use  of  cocoa- 
nuts,  as  a  standard  of  value  in  buying  or  selling  commodities  of  small  price ;  because 
chocolate,  w  hich  was  made  of  these  nuts,  was  the  favourite  drink  of  persons  of  all 
ranks. 
The  Mexicans  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  improvements  of  police,  and 

also 
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600  in  its  greatest  breadth ;  between  S°  and  30^  north  lat.  and 
83°  and  1 10°  west  long.     Its  capital,  MEXICO,  situate  in  the 

centre 

also  in  the  arts.  They  had  public  couriers  stationed  at  proper  intervals,  to  convey 
intelligence  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  an  institution  which  was  not  at 
that  period  introduced  into  any  kingdom  of  Europe.  They  represented  men,  animals, 
and  other  objects,  by  such  a  disposition  of  various  coloured  feathers,  as  is  said  to 
have  produced  all  the  effects  of  light  and  shade,  and  to  have  imitated  nature  with 
truth  and  delicacy.  Their  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  are  described  as  having  been 
no  less  curious.  But  no  specimens  exist  which  answer  to  these  descriptions.  The  most 
wonderful  invention  of  the  Mexicans  was  their  preserving  the  memory  of  past  events, 
and  conveying  intelligence  of  transactions  from  a  distance,  by  painting  objects  and 
figures  on  white  cloth.  In  this  manner  the  ambassadors  ofMontezuma  notified  to  him 
the  arrival  of  Cortez  and  the  Spaniards.  The  nearest  approach,  however,  which  they 
had  made  to  the  discovery  of  letters,  was  their  representing  numbers  by  artificial  marks. 
The  figure  of  a  circle  denoted  unit,  and  in  small  numbers  the  computation  was  made  by 
repeating  it.  Larger  numbers  were  expressed  by  a  peculiar  mark,  and  they  had  such  as 
marked  all  integral  numbers  from  twenty  to  eight  thousand.-— The  Mexicans  divided 
their  year  into  eighteen  months,  each  consisting  of  twenty  days,  amounting  in  all  to  360, 
and  added  five  supernumerary  or  waste  days,  as  they  termed  them,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  to  make  it  answer  to  the  course  of  the  sun.  On  these  five  days  no  work  was 
done,  nor  any  sacred  rite  performed  :  they  were  devoted  wholly  to  festivity  and 
pastime.  The  INIexicans  are  said  to  have  had  a  great  number  of  cities.  There  was 
among  them  a  separation  of  professions,  and  particular  trades  were  carried  on  by 
different  persons  ;  as  that  of  the  mason,  the  weaver,  the  goldsmith,  the  painter,  &c. 
Each  was  regularly  instructed  in  his  calling,  and  to  it  alone  his  industry  was  con- 
fined. According  to  the  distinction  of  ranks  established  in  I\Iexico  the  great  body 
of  the  people  was  in  a  most  humiliating  state.  A  considerable  number  called 
Mai/e(jues,  nearly  resembled  in  condition  those  peasants  in  Europe  who,  under  various 
denominations,  were  considered,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system,  as  instru- 
ments of  labour  attached  to  the  soil.  Others  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  form  of 
subjection,  that  of  domestic  servitude,  and  felt  the  utmost  rigour  of  that  wretched 
state.  Even  those  considered  as  freemen,  were  treated  by  their  haughty  lords  as 
beings  of  an  inferior  species.  The  nobles,  possessed  of  ample  territories,  were 
divided  into  various  classes,  to  each  of  which  particular  titles  of  honour  belonged. 
Some  of  these  titles,  like  their  lands,  descended  from  father  to  son  in  perpetual 
succession.  Others  were  annexed  to  particular  offices,  or  conferred  during  life  by 
the  monarch,  as  marks  of  personal  distinction. 

From  these  particulars,  one  should  imagine  the  Mexicans  to  have  made  consi- 
derable progress  in  refinement  ;  but  in  other  respects  they  differed  little  from  the 
rudest  tribes  of  their  neighbours.  Like  them,  they  were  incessantly  engaged  in  war, 
and  seem  to  have  been  prompted  to  hostility  by  tlie  same  motives.  They  fought  to 
gratify  their  vengeance,  by  shedding  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  In  battle,  they 
were  chiefly  intent  on  taking  prisoners,  and  it  was  by  the  number  of  these  that  they 
estimated  (he  glory  of  victory.  No  captive  was  ever  ransomed  or  spared.  All  were 
sacrificed  without  mercy,  and  their  flesh  devoured  with  the  same  barbarous  joy,  as 
amon"-  the  fiercest  savages.  On  some  occasions  it  rose  to  even  wilder  excesses. 
Their  principal  warriors  covered  themselves  with  the  skins  of  the  unhappy  victims, 
and  danced  about  the  streets,  boasting  of  their  own  valour,  and  exulting  over  their 
enemies.  This  ferocity  of  character  prevailed  among  all  the  nations  of  New  Spain. 
Their  funeral  rites  were  equally  bloody.  On  the  death  of  any  distinguished  person- 
ao-e,  especially  of  the  Emperor,  a  certain  number  of  his  attendants  were  selected  to 
aUend  him  to  the   other  world,  and  those  unfortunate  victims  were  put  to  death 

without  mercy,  and  buried  in  the  same  tomb. Their  gloomy  religious  notions 

served  to  increase  their  cruelty.  Their  divinities  were  clothed  with  terror, 
and  delighted  in  vengeance.  They  were  exhibited  to  the  people  under  detestable 
forms,  which  created  horror.  The  figures  of  serpents,  of  tigers,  and  other  destructive 
animals,  decorated  their  temples.    Fear  was  the  only  principle  that  inspired  their 

votaries. 
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centre  of  a  lake,  carries  on  a  trade  with  Europe,  by  La.  Vera 
Cruz,  and  with  the  East  Indies  and  South  America,  by  Aca- 

PULCO. 

votaries.  Fasts,  mortifications,  and  penauces,  all  rigid,  and  many  of  them  excru- 
ciating to  an  extreme  degree,  were  the  means  employed  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
their  gods,  and  the  Mexicans  never  approached  their  altars  without  sprinkling  them 
v/ith  blood  drawn  from  their  own  bodies.  But,  of  all  offerings,  human  sacrifices 
were  deemed  the  most  acceptable. 

The  empire  of  PEIIU  was  said  to  have  existed  longer  than  that  of  Mexico.    The 
Peruvians  kept  an  account  of  time,  together  w^ith  a  register  of  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants in  each  province,  and  of  the  several  productions  collected  there  for  public  use, 
by  means  of  knots  on  cords  of  different  colours,  called  QUIPOS.     By  the  various 
colours,  different  objects  were  denoted,  and  by  each  knot,  a  distinct  number.     Tliis 
mode  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  paintings  and  symbols,  or  the  picture-u'riling,  as  it 
may  be  called,  of  the  Mexicans.     Hardly  any  of  these  quipos  or  knotted  cords  now 
remain.     They  were  almost  all  destroyed  by  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  the  civil 
wars  subsequent  to  it.     Some  remnants  of  the  .Mexican  paintings  still  exist,  althougli 
not  so  many  as  might  have  been  expected.     The  Peruvians  ascribed  all   their 
improvements  to  iMAXCO  CAPAC,  called  the  IXCA,  and  his  consort  MA^IA 
OCOLLO,  who  pretended  to  be  the  children  of  the  sun,  and  delivered  their  instruc- 
tions in  his  name,  and  by  his  authority.     The  Inca  assumed  not  only  the  character 
of  a  legislator,  but  of  a  messenger  from  heaven  :  hence  his  precepts  were  received 
not  merely  as  the  injunctions  of  a  superior,  but  as  the  mandates  of  the  Deity.     His 
race  was  held  to  be  sacred;  and  in  orderto  preserve  it  distinct,  without  being  polluted 
by  any  mixture  of  less  noble  blood,  the  sons  of  Manco  Capac  married  their  own 
sisters  and  no  person  was  ever  admitted  to  the  throne,  who  could  not  claim  it  by 
such  a  pure  descent.     To  those  Childken  ov  the  Sin,  for  that  was  the  appellation 
bestowed  upon  all  the  offspring  of  the  first  Inca,  tlie  people  looked  up  with  the 
reverence  due  to  beings  of  a  superior  order.     They  were  deemed  to  be  under  tlie 
immediate  protection  of  the  Deity,  from  whom  they  issued,  and  by  him  every  order 
of  the  reigning  Inca  was  supposed  to  be  dictated.     This  persuasion  rendered  the 
power  of  the  Inca  very  absolute,  and  every  crime  committed  against  him  was 
punished  capitally.     The  system  of  superstition  on  which  the  Incas  founded  their 
pretensions  to  such  higli  authority,  was  of  a  genius  very  different  from  that  esta- 
blished among  the  ^Mexicans.     Manco  Capac  turned  the  veneration  of  his  followers 
entirely  towards  natural  objects.     The  sun,  as  the  great  source  of  light,  of  joy,  and 
fertility,  attracted   their  principal  homage.    The  moon  and  stars,  as  cooperating 
with  him,  received  secondary  honours.     They  offered  to   the  sun  a  part  of  those 
productions  which  his  genial  warmth  had  called  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
and  reared  to  maturity.     They  sacrificed,  as  an  oblation  of  gratitude,  some  of  the 
animals  which  were  indebted  to  his  influence  for  nourishment.     Tliey  presented  to 
him  choice  specimens  of  those  works  of  ingenuity,  which  his  light  had  guided  tlie 
hand  of  man  in  forming.     But  the  Incas  never  stained  his  altars  with  human  blood, 
nor  could  they  conceive  that  their  beneficent  father,  the  sun,  would  be  delighted 
with  such  horrid  victims.     Thus,  the  national  character  of  the  Penivians  became 
more  gentle  than  that  of  any  people  in  America.     This  was  particularly  conspicuous 
in  their  wars  ;  they  fought  not  like  savages,  to  destroy  and  exterminate  ;  nor  like 
the  ^Mexicans,  to  glut  blood-thirsty  divinities  with  human  sacrifices;  they  conquered 
in  order  to  reclaim  and  civilize  the  vanquished,  and  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of 
their  own  institutions  and  aits.      Prisoners  seem  not  to  have  been  exposed  to  the 
insults  and  tortures,  which  were  their  lot  in  every  other  part  of  the  New  World. 
The  Incas  took  the  people  whom  they  conquered  under  their  protection  and  admitted 
them  to  a  participation  of  all  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  their  original  subjects.     The 
idols  of  every  conquered  province  were  carried  in  triumph  to  the  great  temple  at 
Cusco,  and  placed  there  as  trophies  of  the  superior  power  of  the  divinity,  who  was 
the  protector  of  the  empire.     The  people  were  treated  with  lenity,  and  instructed  in 
the  religious  tenets  of  their  new  masters,  that  the  conqueror  might  have  the  glory 
of  having  added  to  the  number  of  the  votaries  of  his  father  the  sun. 

2p  The 
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PULCO.     The  principal  commodities  are,  the  cocoa  or  cacao- 
nut,  cochineal,  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones.     The  in- 
terior 

The  lamls  were  dlvkled  into  three  shares.  One  was  consecrated  to  the  sun,  and 
the  product  of  it  applied  to  the  buiUling  of  temples  and  other  religious  purposes  ;  the 
second  belonged  to  the  Inca,  and  was  allotted  to  the  services  of  the  state ;  the  third 
and  largest  share  was  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  the  people,  among  whom  it 
was  parcelled  out,  and  divided  anew  every  year,  in  proportion  to  the  rank,  the 
number,  and  exigencies  of  each  family.  Ail  those  lands  were  cultivated  by  the 
joint  industry  of  the  community.  The  people,  summoneil  by  a  proper  officer, 
repaired  in  a  body  to  the  fields,  and  performed  their  common  task,  while  songs  and 
musical  instruments  cheered  them  to  their  labour. — There  was  great  inequality  of 
condition  among  the  Peruvians,  who  were  divided  into  three  orders,  nobles,  free- 
men, and  slaves. 

The  arts  were  carried  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  improvement  in  Peru  than  in 
Mexico.  Agriculture  was  more  extensive,  and  carried  on  with  greater  skill.  Of 
course  there  was  greater  plenty  of  provisions.  The  Peruvians  enriched  the  soil  by 
manuring  it  with  the  dung  of  sea-fowl,  and  conveyed  a  regular  supply  of  moisture  to 
the  fields  by  artificial  canals.  The  use  of  the  plough,  indeed,  was  unknown.  They 
turned  up  the  earth  with  a  kind  of  mattock  of  hard  wood  ;  and  both  sexes  joined  in 
performing  the  work.  Even  the  children  of  the  sun  set  an  example  of  industry,  by 
cultivating  a  field  near  Cusco  with  their  own  hands  ;  and  they  dignified  this  function 
by  calling  it  their  triumph  over  the  earth. 

The  houses,  and  particularly  the  temples  of  the  Peruvians,  were  greatly  superior 
in  their  structure  to  any  tiling  of  the  kind  in  America.  Many  monuments  of  them 
still  remain,  while  hardly  a  vestige  of  the  edifices  of  the  other  American  states  is  to 
be  seen.  But  the  noblest  and  most  useful  works  of  the  Incas,  were  two  public 
roads  from  Cusco  to  Quito,  extending  in  an  uninterrupted  stretch,  above  five  hun- 
dred leagues,  the  one  through  the  interior  and  mountainous  country,  the  other  through 
the  plains  on  the  seacoast.  At  proper  distances,  Tambos  or  storehouses  were 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Inca  and  his  attendants,  in  their  progress 
through  his  dominions.  Over  brooks  and  torrents,  which  roll  from  the  Andes  into 
the  Western  Ocean,  they  contrived  to  make  bridges  by  means  ofstrong  cables,  which 
they  formed  by  twisting  together  some  of  the  pliable  withes  or  osiers,  with  which 
their  country  abounds.  Six  of  these  cables  they  stretched  across  the  stream  parallel 
to  one  another,  and  riiade  them  fast  on  each  side,  then  they  bound  them  firmly 
together  by  interweaving  smaller  ropes  so  close  as  to  form  a  compact  piece  of  net- 
work, which,  being  covered  with  branches  of  trees  and  earth,  they  passed  along  it 
with  tolerable  security.  Proper  persons  were  appointed  at  each  bridge,  to  keep  it 
in  repair,  and  to  assist  passengers.  In  the  level  country,  where  the  rivers  became 
deep,  and  broad  and  still,  they  were  passed  in  Bnlzas  or  floats,  on  which  the  Peru- 
vians raised  a  mast  and  spread  a  sail,  a  thing  never  attempted  by  any  other  of  the 

American  tribes,  v/ho  were  totally  ignorant  both  of  public  ways  and  bridges. 

The  Peruvians  were  also  more  ingenious  than  their  neighbours  in  procuring  the 
precious  metals.  They  obtained  gold  in  the  same  manner  with  the  jNIexicans,  by 
searching  for  it  in  the  channels  of  rivers,  or  washing  the  earth  in  which  particles  of 
it  were  contained.  But  in  order  to  procure  silver,  they  hollowed  deep  caverns  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  sides  of  mountains,  and  emptied  such  veins  as  did  not  dip 
suddenly  below  their  reach.  They  had  discovered  the  art  of  smelting  and  refining 
silver,  and  many  of  the  utensils  which  they  used  in  common  life  were  made  of  silver. 
Several  of  these  are  said  to  have  been  remarkable  for  the  neatness  of  their  work- 
manship, but  most  of  them  were  melted  down   by  the   ignorant    and   rapacious 

conquerors  of  that  country. Blany  other  specimens  of  the  ingenuity  of  the 

Peruvians  have  been  dug  out  of  their  Guacas,  or  mounds  of  earth,  with  which  they 
covered  the  bodies  of  their  dead ;  such  as  mirrors  of  various  dimensions,  made  of 
hard  shining  stones  highly  polished  j  vessels  of  earthenware  of  different  forms  ; 
hatchets,  and  other  instruments,  some  destined  for  war  and  others  for  labour.  Some 
■were  of  flint,  some  of  copper,  hardened  to  such  a  degree,  by  an  unknown  process, 

as 
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terior  of  this  country  is  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  the 
King  of  Spain. 

The 

as  to  supply  the  place  of  iron  on  several  occasions.  These,  however,  were  but  few, 
and  little  used. 

Although  the  Peruvians  excelled  the  Mexicans,  and  all  the  other  American  tribes, 
in  the  arts  of  peace,  yet  they  were  greatly  inferior  to  them  in  warlike  courage.  The 
greater  part  of  the  rude  nations  of  America  opposed  their  invaders  with  undaunted 
ferocity,  though  with  little  conduct  or  success.  The  JMexicans  maintained  the 
struggle  in  defence  of  their  liberties  with  such  persevering  fortitude,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  the  Spaniards  triumphed  over  them.  Peru  was  subdued  at  once, 
and  almost  without  resistance  ;  and  the  most  favourable  opportunities  of  regaining 
their  freedom,  and  of  crushing  their  oppressors,  were  lost  through  the  timidity  of 
the  people.     The  Indians  ef  Peru  are  now  more  tame  and  depressed  than  any  people 

in  America. There  are  also  some  other  circumstances  in  which  the  Peruvians 

were  inferior  to  the  Mexicans.  They  had  no  cities,  except  Gusco.  Every 
where  else,  the  people  lived  mostly  in  detached  habitations,  dispersed  over  the 
country,  or,  at  the  utmost,  settled  together  in  small  villages.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  different  trades  and  professions  were  not  so  completely  separated  ia 
Peru  as  in  Mexico,  and  there  was  much  less  commercial  intercourse  among  the 
inhabitants. 

The  Peruvians,  notwithstanding  their  character  for  gentleness  in  general,  had  the 
cruel  custom,  upon  the  death  of  their  Incas,  and  of  other  eminentpersons,  of  putting 
to  death  a  considerable  number  of  their  attendants,  and  interring  them  around  their 
guacas,  that  they  might  appear  in  the  next  world  with  their  former  dignify,  and  be 
served  with  the  same  respect.  On  the  death  of  Hiiana  Capac,  the  most  powerful  of 
their  monarchs,  above  a  thousand  victims  were  doomed  to  accompany  him  to  the 

tomb. In  one  particular  the  Peruvians  appear  to  iiave  been  more  barbarous  than 

the  most  rude  tribes.  Though  acquainted  with  the  use  of  fire  in  preparing  maize 
and  other  vegetables  for  food,  they  devoured  both  flesh  and  fish  perfectly  raw, 
and  astonished  the  Spaniards  with  a  practice  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  all  civilized 
people. 

Mexico  and  Peru,  and  all  the  other  Spanish  dominions  in  America,  are  ruled 
by  viceroys  or  governors  sent  from  Spain,  who  possess  supreme  authority,  and 
live  in  great  splendour.  Their  courts  are  formed  upon  the  model  of  that  at 
IMadrid,  with  horse  and  foot  guards,  a  household  regularly  established,  nume- 
rous attendants,  and  ensigns  of  command,  displaying  such  magnificence,  as  hardly 
retains  the  appearance  of  delegated  authoritj-.  There  used  to  be  only  two  supreme 
governors,  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  who  resided  at  Mexico  ;  and  of  Peru,  who 
resided  at  Lima.  The  former  governed  all  the  Spanish  provinces  in  North  America, 
and  the  latter  those  in  South  America.  But  each  of  these  governments  havin^  been 
found  too  extensive  for  the  superintendence  of  one  man,  a  third  viceroyalty  has  been 
established  in  the  present  century,  at  Santa  F^  de  Bogota,  the  capitail  of  New 
Granada,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  extends  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  Terra 
Firma  and  the  province  of  Quito.  A  fourth  viceroyalty  was  erected,  a.  1776, 
to  which  are  subjected  the  provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Buenos  Ajtcs,  Paraguay, 
Potosi,  &;c.  The  viceroys  appoint  various  officers  under  them.  Justice  is  admi- 
nistered by  certain  courts  or  tribunals,  called  AUDIENCES,  whose  sentences  are 
final  in  ordinary  litigations ;  but  in  causes  of  great  importance,  their  decisions  are 
subject  to  review,  and  may  be  canied  by  appeal  before  the  royal  council  of  the 
Indies  in  Spain,  in  which  is  vested  the  supreme  government  of  all  the  Spanish 
dominions  in  America.  As  the  king  is  supposed  to  be  always  present  in  this  council, 
its  meetings  are  held  in  the  place  where  he  resides.  As  the  Spanish  viceroys  are 
invested  with  so  great  authority,  their  power  is  commonly  limited  to  a  few  years. 
Almost  all  the  Spanish  colonies,  both  in  North  and  in  South  America,  have  however 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  are  endeavouring  to  establish  their  independence. 

By  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards,  and  still  more  by  their  unwise  policy,  the  number 
of  the  uDcieut  inhabitants  in  their  American  provinces  was  miserably  reduced  ; 

'   2  P  2  and 
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The  empire  of  Mexico  was  subdued  by  the  famous  FER- 
NANDO  CORTEZ,  m4io   was  sent  on  this  expedition  by 

Velasquez, 

and  this  depopulation  was  slill  farther  increased  by  famine,  and  by  the  introduction 
of  the  small-pox,  a  malady  unknown  in  America,  and  extremely  fatal  to  the  natives. 
In  the  islands,  and  along  the  continent  from  the  Gulf  of  Trinidad  or  Orinoco,  to  the 
confines  of  JMexico,  several  tribes  were,  by  cruelty  and  oppression,  altogether  extin- 
guished. Prudent  regulations  have  since  been  made  for  the  protection  of  the  natives, 
but  it  will  require  a  long  time  to  restore  to  those  countries  their  former  state  of 
population.  The  number  of  Spaniards  settled  in  America  was,  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  small.  About  sixty  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  there 
were  not  above  fifteen  thousand  in  all  the  provinces.  The  property  of  the  colonies 
being  engrossed  by  a  few  individuals,  cliiefly  by  the  descendants  of  the  conquerors, 
who  each  of  them  possessed  large  tracts  of  country  ;  and  the  imposition  of  church 
tithes,  which  universally  took  place,  together  with  other  taxes,  were  very  unfavourable 

to  population. The  principal  object  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  was,  to  secure  the 

productions  of  the  colonies  to  the  parent  state,  by  an  absolute  prohibition  of  any 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  Even  the  commercial  intercourse  of  one  colony 
with  another,  was  either  absolutely  prohibited,  or  limited  by  many  jealous  restric- 
tions. All  that  America  yields  flows  into  the  ports  of  Spain  ;  all  that  it  consumes 
must  issue  from  them.  No  foreigner  can  enter  its  colonies  without  express  permis- 
sion ;  no  vessel  of  any  foreign  nation  is  received  into  their  harbours;  and  the  pains 
of  death,  with  confiscation  of  moveables,  are  denounced  against  every  inhabitant 
who  presumes  to  trade  with  them.  This  commercial  dependence  of  distant  colonies 
on  the  mother  country,  which  the  Spaniards  first  introduced,  is  without  example  in 
the  history  of  ancient  nations,  among  whom  colonies  were  either  migrations,  which 
served  to  disburden  a  state  of  its  supernumerary  inhabitants,  or  military  detach- 
ments, stationed  as  garrisons  in  a  conquered  province.  Spain,  by  a  jealous  govern- 
ment, and  by  the  hand  of  power,  has  now  for  near  three  centuries  maintained  its 
dominion  over  a  tract  of  territory  more  extensive  than  ever  was  possessed  by  any 
state  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  mother  country. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  provinces  of  America  may  be  divided  into  five 
classes.  1.  The  Spaniards  from  Europe,  called  Chapctones,  who  possess  all  the 
offices  of  trust  and  power,  and  consequently  hold  the  first  rank,  which  increases  their 
natural  haughtiness  of  character.  2.  The  descendants  of  Europeans  settled  in 
America,  called  Creoles,  who  are  said  to  be  enervated  by  luxury,  and  debased  by 
superstition.  3.  The  oftspring  either  of  an  European  and  a  Negro,  or  of  an  Euro- 
pean and  an  Indian,  the  former  called  i!/«/«?/oc^,  the  latter  il/cs^/ro*;  of  whom  those 
of  the  first  generation  are  considered  and  treated  as  Indians  and  Negroes;  but  in  the 
third  descent,  the  characteristic  hue  of  the  former  disappears;  and  in  the  fifth,  the 
deeper  tint  of  the  latter  is  so  entirely  effaced,  that  they  can  no  longer  be  distinguished 
from  Europeans,  and  become  entitled  to  all  their  privileges.  It  is  chiefly  by  this  mixed 
race,  whose  frame  is  remarkably  robust  and  hardy,  that  the  mechanic  arts  are  carried 
on,  and  other  active  functions  in  society  are  discharged,  which  the  two  higher 
classes  of  citizens,  from  pride  or  from  indolence,  disdain  to  exercise.  4.  Xegroa 
from  Africa,  chiefly  employed  in  domestic  service,  who  form  a  principal  part 
in  the  train  of  luxury,  and  are  cherished  and  caressed  by  their  superiors,  to  whose 
vanity  and  pleasures  they  are  equally  subservient.  Their  dress  and  appearance  are 
hardly  less  splendid  than  that  of  their  masters,  whose  manners  they  imitate,  and 
Avhose  passions  they  imbibe.  Elevated  by  this  distinction,  they  have  assumed  such 
a  tone  of  superiority  over  the  Indians,  and  treat  them  with  such  insolence  and  scorn, 
that  the  antipathy  between  the  two  races  has  become  implacable.  The  laws  have 
industriously  fomented  this  aversion,  and,  by  most  rigorous  injunctions,  have  endea- 
voured to  prevent  every  intercourse  that  might  form  a  bond  of  union  between  them. 
Thus,  by  an  artful  policy,  the  Spaniards  derive  strength  from  that  circumstance  in 
population,  which  is  the  weakness  of  other  European  colonics,  and  have  secured  as 
associates  and  defenders,  those  very  persons,  who  elsewhere  are  objects  of  jealousy  and 
ttrror.  5.  The  Indians  form  the  last  and  most  depressed  order  of  men  in  tlie  coun- 
try 
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Velasquez,  governor  of  Cuba,  1519.  Cortez  landed  with  only 
six  hundred  men,  eighteen  horses,  and  a  few  field-pieces. 

The 

try  which  belonged  to  their  ancestors.  By  the  regulations  of  Charles  V.  1542,  the 
Indians  were  considered  as  slaves,  to  whose  service  the  Spaniards  liad  obtained  a  lull 
right  by  conquest.  They  were  reckoned  to  be  of  an  inferior  species,  both  with  respect 
to  the  powers  of  mind  and  body,  and  tlierefore  were  treated  with  a  degree  of  indignity 
as  well  as  cruelty,  the  detail  of  which  is  shocking  to  humanity.  These  regulations 
have  since  been  abrogated;  andtlie  Indians  admitted  into  the  rank  of  freemen.  At 
the  same  time  a  capitation  tax  was  imposed  on  every  malefromtheageof  eighteen  to 
fifty,  and  certain  services  exacted,  particularly  that  of  working  in  the  mines.  The 
Indians  who  live  in  the  principal  towns  are  entirely  subject  to  the  Spanish  laws  and 
magistrates;  but  intheir  own  villages,  they  are  governed  by  Caciques,  some  of  whom 
are  the  descendants  of  tlieir  ancient  chiefs,  others  are  named  by  the  Spanish  viceroys. 
Although  the  tax  be  moderate,  and  the  Indians  can  only  be  called  out  to  work  alter- 
nately in  divisions  termed  Mitas,  not  exceeding  the  seventh  part  of  the  inhabitants  in 
any  district,  yet  grievous  oppressions  are  often  exercised.  This  however  is  not  general. 
In  many  places  the  Indians  are  now  treated  with  gentleness,  and  enjoy  not  only  ease, 
but  affluence.  Little  progress  has  been  made  in  converting  them  to  Christianity,  The 
same  superstition  and  number  of  monastic  institutions  prevail  in  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments of  America  as  in  the  mother  country,  and  are  productive  of  still  more  perni- 
cious effects.  Many  of  tlie  Spanish  cities  of  America  are  now  become  populous  and 
flourishing.  Mea;ico  is  supposed  to  contain  above  150,000  inhabitants  ;  Fuvbla  de  hs 
Anffeles, 60,000 ;  Lima,  54,000 ;  Cnrthageiia, 25,000  ;  Potosi,  25,000  ;  Guadalaxara, 
30,000;  Popnyan,  50,000  ;  Guayaquil,  from  16  to  20,000;  Cizcnza,  between  25 
and  30,000 ;  &c. 

The  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  found  in  the  mountains  of  the  New  World 
astonished  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,' who  had  formerly  been  very  scantily  supplied 
with  the  precious  metals  from  the  mines  of  the  ancient  hemisphere.  The  sum  re- 
gularly entered  in  the  ports  of  Spain  is  equal  in  value  to  four  millions  sterling 
annually,  reckoning  at  a  medium  from  the  year  1492,  in  which  America  was  dis- 
covered :  which,  in  three  hundred  years,  amounts  to  twelve  hundred  millions. 
Spanish  writers  affirm,  that  as  much  more  ought  to  be  added  to  the  sum,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  treasure  extracted  from  the  mines  without  paying  duty  to  the  king. 
But  this  influx  of  money  instead  of  being  advantageous,  proved  very  hurtful  to  Spain. 
The  rage  of  emigrating  to  the  New  World  drained  it  of  iniiabilants  ;  and  the  vast 
accumulation  of  adventitious  wealth,  discouraged  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  the  only  sources  of  real  opulence.  The  long  wars  of  Philip  II.,  and  the 
impolitic  bigotry  of  his  successor,  which  expelled  near  one  million  of  his  most  indus- 
trious subjects,  (the  jMoors,)  a.  1611,  served  to  aggravate  these  evils.  "  Earlj'  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  Spain  felt  such  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  her  people,  that, 
from  inabdity  to  recruit  her  armies,  she  was  obliged  to  contract  her  operations. 
Her  flourishing  manufactures  were  fallen  into  decay.  Her  fleets,  which  had  been 
the  terror  of  all  Europe,  were  ruined.  Her  extensive  foreign  commerce  was  lost. 
The  trade  between  difl'erent  parts  of  her  own  dominions  was  interrupted ;  and  the 
ships  which  attempted  to  carry  it  on  were  taken  and  plundered  by  enemies,  which 
she  once  despised  (the  Dutch.)  Even  agriculture,  the  primary  object  of  industry  in 
every  prosperous  state,  was  neglected,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in 
Europe,  hardly  raised  what  was  sufficient   for  the  support  of  its  own  inhabitants." 

Dr.  Robertson's  History  of  America,  vol.  iii.  p.  362.  8fo. Thus  Spain,  thinned  of 

people  and  void  of  industry,  was  no  longer  able  to  supply  her  colonies  with  the  articles 
which  they  wanted  ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  her  severe  prohibitions  against  a  con- 
traband trade,  which  still  remain  unrepealed,  she  was  obliged  to  wink  at  her  mer- 
chants introducing  into  her  colonies  the  manufactures  of  England,  the  Low  Countries, 
of  Italy  and  France,  as  their  own  property.  "  In  a  short  time,  not  a  twentieth  part 
of  the  commodities  exported  to  America  was  of  Spanish  growth  or  fabric.  All  the 
rest  was  the  property  of  foreign  merchants,  though  entered  in  the  name  of  Spaniards. 
The  treasures  of  the  New  World  may  be  said  henceforward  not  to  belong  to'Spain. 

Before 
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The  appearance  of  the  Spaniards  spread  universal  consterna- 
tion.   Their  ships,  their  horses,  their  iron  armour,  and  above 

all. 


Before  it  reached  Europe  it  was  anticipated  as  the  price  of  goods  purchased  from, 
foreigners.  That  wealth  which,  by  an  internal  circulation,  should  have  spread  through 
each  vein  of  industry,  and  have  conveyed  life  and  activity  to  every  branch  of  manu- 
facture, flowed  out  of  the  kingdom  with  such  a  rapid  course,  as  neither  enriched  nor 
animated  it.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  artisans  of  other  nations,  encouraged  by  this 
quick  sale  of  their  commodities,  improved  so  much  in  skill  and  industry,  as  to  be 
able  to  afford  them  at  a  rate  so  low,  that  the  manufactures  of  Spain,  which  could 
not  vie  with  theirs  either  in  quality  or  cheapness  of  work,  were  still  further  depressed. 
This  destructive  commerce  drained  off  the  riches  of  the  nation  faster  and  more 
completely  than  even  the  extravagant  schemes  of  ambition  carried  on  by  its  monarchs. 
Spain  was  so  much  astonished  and  distressed  at  beholding  her  American  treasures 
vanish  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  imported,  that  Philip  111.  unable  to  supply  what 
was  requisite  in  circulation,  issued  an  edict,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  raise  cop- 
per-money to  a  value  in  currency  nearly  equal  to  that  of  silver  ;  and  the  lord  of  the 
Peruvian  and  IMexican  mines  was  reduced  to  a  wretched  lexpedient,  which  is  the  last 
resource  of  petty  impoverished  states."     Ibid. 

These  difficulties  were  increased  by  the  regulations  established  about  the  mode  of 
carrying  on  the  intercourse  between  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies.  In  order  to 
secure  the  monopoly  at  which  she  aimed,  Spain  did  not  vest  the  trade  with  her  colo- 
nies in  an  exclusive  company,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  Dutch  with  their  colonies, 
both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  ;  whose  example  was  followed  by  the  English,  the 
French,  and  the  Danes,  with  respect  to  the  East-India  commerce  ;  and  by  the  two 
former,  in  some  branches  of  their  trade  to  the  New  World  : — a  plan  which  has  been 
thought  by  the  best  judges  very  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  industry  and  popula- 
tion in  a  new  colony.     Smith's  Inquiry,  11.  171. 

Spain,  it  is  probable,  was  preserved  from  falling  into  this  error  in  policy,  by  the 
high  ideas  which  she  early  formed  concerning  the  riches  of  the  New  World.  Gold 
and  silver  were  commodities  of  too  high  value  to  vest  a  monopoly  of  tliem  in  private 
hands.  The  crown  wished  to  retain  the  direction  of  a  commerce  so  inviting ;  and  in 
order  to  secure  that,  ordained  the  cargo  of  every  ship  fitted  out  for  America,  to  be 
inspected  by  the  officers  of  the  Casa  de  Contratacion  in  Seville,  before  it  could  receive 
a  license  to  make  the  voyage ;  and  that  on  its  return,  a  report  of  the  commodities 
which  it  brought,  should  be  made  to  the  same  board,  before  it  could  be  permitted  to 
land  them.  In  consequence  of  this  regulation,  all  the  trade  of  Spain  with  the  New 
World  centered  in  the  port  of  Seville,  and  was  gradually  brought  into  a  form,  in  which 
it  has  been  conducted  with  little  variation,  from  tlie  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
almost  to  our  own  times.  For  the  greater  security  of  the  valuable  cargoes  sent  to 
America,  as  well  as  for  the  more  easy  prevention  of  fraud,  the  commerce  of  Spain 
with  its  colonies  is  carried  on  by  fleets,  which  sail  under  strong  convoys.  These 
fleets,  consisting  of  two  squadrons,  one  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Galleons,  the 
other  by  that  of  the  Flota,  are  equipped  annually.  Formerly  they  took  their  depar- 
ture from  Seville ;  but  as  the  port  of  Cadiz  has  been  found  more  commodious,  they 
have  sailed  from  it  since  the  year  1720. 

The  Galleons  destined  to  supply  Terra  Firma,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Peru  and  Chili, 
with  almost  every  article  of  luxury,  or  necessary  consumption,  that  an  opulent  people 
can  demand,  touch  first  at  Carthagena,  and  then  at  Porto-Bello.  To  the  former  the 
merchants  of  Santa  Martha,  Caraccas,  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  and  several 
other  provinces  resort.  The  latter  is  the  great  mart  for  the  rich  commerce  of  Peru 
and  Chill.  At  the  season  when  the  Galleons  are  expected,  the  produce  of  all  the 
mines  in  these  two  kingdoms,  together  with  their  other  valuable  commodities,  is 
transported  by  sea  to  Panama.  From  thence,  as  soon  as  the  appearance  of  the  fleet 
from  Europe  is  announced,  they  are  conveyed  across  the  isthmus,  partly  on  mules,  and 
partly  down  tlie  river  Chagre  to  Porto-Bello.  This  paltry  village,  whose  climate,  from 
the  pernicious  union  of  excessive  heat,  continual  moisture^  and,  the  putrid  exhalations 

arising 
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aJl,  their  artilleiy,  made  the  natives  imagine  them  something 
more  than  human,     Cortez  having  obtained  admission  into  the 

capital, 

avisinc  from  a  rank  soil,  is  more  fatal  to  life  than  any  perhaps  in  the  known  workl, 
is  immediately  filled  witix  people.  From  being  the  residence  of  a  few  negroes  and 
mulattoes,  and  of  a  miserable  garrison  relieved  every  three  months,  its  streets  are 
crowded  with  opulent  merchants  from  every  corner  of  Peru,  and  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces. A  fair  is  opened,  the  wealth  of  America  is  exchanged  for  the  manufactures 
of  Europe,  and  during  its  prescribed  terra  of  forty  days,  the  richest  traffic  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  is  begun  and  finished  with  that  simplicity  of  transaction  and  un- 
bounded confidence,  which  accompany  extensive  commerce.  The  Flota  holds  its 
course  to  Vera  Cruz.  The  treasures  and  commodities  of  New  Spain  and  the  depend- 
ing provinces,  which  were  deposited  at  Pueblade  los  Angeles,  in  expectation  of  its 
arrival,  are  carried  thither,  and  tlie  commercial  operations  of  Vera  Cruz,  conducted 
in  the  same  manner  with  those  of  Porto-Bello,  are  inferior  to  them  only  in  importance 
and  value.  Both  fleets,  as  soon  as  they  have  completed  their  cargoes  from  America, 
rendezvous  at  the  Havannah,  and  return  in  company  to  Europe. 

The  trade  of  Spain  with  her  colonies,  while  thus  fettered  and  restricted,  came  ne- 
cessarily to  be  conducted  with  the  same  spirit,  and  upon  the  same  principles,  as  that 
of  an  exclusive  company.  Being  confined  to  a  single  port,  it  was  of  course  thrown 
into  a  few  hands,  and  almost  the  whole  of  it  w  as  gradually  engrossed  by  a  small 
number  of  wealthy  houses,  formerly  in  Seville,  and  now  in  Cadiz.  These,  by  com- 
binations, which  they  can  easily  form,  may  altogether  prevent  that  competition  which 
preserves  commodities  at  their  natural  price ;  and  by  acting  in  concert,  to  which  they 
are  prompted  by  their  mutual  interest,  they  may  raise  or  lower  the  value  of  them  at 
pleasure.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  price  of  P^uropean  goods  in  America  is  always 
high,  and  often  exorbitant.  A  hundred,  two  hundred,  and  even  three  hundred  per 
cent,  are  profits  not  uncommon  in  the  commerce  of  Spain  with  her  colonies.  From 
the  same  engrossing  spirit  it  frequently  happens,  that  traders  of  the  second  order, 
whose  warehouses  do  not  contain  a  complete  assortment  of  commodities  for  the 
American  market,  cannot  purchase  from  the  more  opulent  merchants  such  goods  as 
they  want  at  a  lower  price  than  that  for  which  they  are  sold  in  the  colonies.  With 
the  same  vigilant  jealousy  that  an  exclusive  company  guards  against  the  intrusion  of 
the  free  trader,  those  overgrown  monopolists  endeavour  to  check  the  progress  of  every 
one  whose  encroachments  they  dread.  Robertson's  History  of  America,  iii.  368. 
This  restraint  of  the  American  commerce  to  one  port,  not  only  affects  its  domestic 
state,  but  limits  its  foreign  operations. — Instead  of  furnishing  the  colonies  with 
European  goods  in  such  quantity  as  might  render  both  the  price  and  the  profit  mo- 
derate, the  merchants  of  Seville  and  Cadiz  seem  to  have  supplied  them  with  a  sparing 
hand,  that  the  eagerness  of  competition  among  customers  obliged  to  purchase  in  a 
scanty  market,  might  enable  their  factors  to  dispose  of  their  cargoes  with  exorbitant 
gain.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  exclusive  trade  to  America 
from  Seville  was  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  the  burden  of  the  two  united  squadrons 
of  the  Galleons  and  Flota  did  not  exceed  27,500  tons.  The  supply  which  such  a 
fleet  could  carry,  must  have  been  very  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  those  populous 
and  extensive  colonies,  which  depended  upon  it  for  all  the  luxuries,  and  many  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.     lb. 

Various  schemes  were  proposed  for  remedying  the  pernicious  consequences  of  this 
plan,  but  without  effect.  The  evil  went  on  increasing  till  after  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  when  the  house  of  Bourbon  succeeded  to  the  crown.  Philip  V.  used  the 
most  vigorous  measures  to  check  the  encroachments  of  foreigners  on  the  trade  of 
Spain ;  but  his  intentions  were  frustrated  by  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
by  which  the  contract  for  supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  with  negroes,  called  the 
ASSIENTO,  which  had  formerlv  been  enjoyed  by  France,  was  transferred  to  Britain, 
with  the  more  extraordinary  privilege  of  sending  annually  to  the  fair  of  Porto-Bello,  a 
ship  of  500  tons,  laden  with  European  commodities ;  in  consequence  of  which,  British 
factories  were  established  at  Carthagena,  Panama,  Vera  Cruz,  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
Other  Spanish  settlements,  under  the  direction  of  the  Assiento,ox  British  South  Sea 

Company, 
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capital,  which  is  said  to  have  then  contained  60,000  families, 
had  the  boldness  and  address  to  make  its  Emperor  MONTE- 
ZUMA, the  most  powerful  monarch  in  the  New  World,  a  pri- 
soner, in  the  midst  of  his  own  guards.  This  unhappy  prince, 
being  afterwards  obliged  to  shew  himself,  in  order  to  quell  an 
insurrection  of  his  svibjects  againstthe  Spaniards,  was  wounded 
on  the  head  by  a  stone  from  an  unknown  hand,  of  which  he 
died  in  a  few  days.  GUATIMOZIN,  his  nephew  and  son-in- 
law,  was  chosen  to  succeed ;  who,  after  a  brave  resistance. 

Company,  as  it  was  called.  This  privilege  was  greatly  abused.  Instead  of  a  ship  of 
."iOO  tons,  as  stip\ilated  in  the  treaty,  they  usually  employed  one  which  exceeded  900 
tons  in  burden.  She  was  attended  by  two  or  three  smaller  vessels,  which  mooring  in 
some  neighbouring  creek,  supplied  her  clandestinely  with  fresh  bales  of  goods,  to 
replace  such  as  were  sold.  The  inspectors  of  the  fair,  and  officers  of  the  revenue, 
gained  by  exorbitant  presents,  connived  at  the  fraud.  Thus,  partly  by  the  operations 
of  the  company,  and  partly  by  the  activity  of  private  interlopers,  almost  the  whole 
trade  of  Spanish  Annerica  was  engrossed  by  foreigners.  The  immense  commerce  of 
the  Galleons,  formerly  the  pride  of  Spain,  and  the  envy  of  other  nations,  sunk  to 
nothing,  and  the  squadron  itself,  reduced  from  15,000  tons  to  2,000  tons,  served 
hardly  any  purpose,  but  to  fetch  home  the  royal  revenue  arising  from  the  fifth  on 

silver. To  check  these  encroachments,  ships  of  force  called  Gxiarda  Castas,  were 

stationed  upon  the  coast  of  those  provinces  to  which  interlopers  most  frequently  re- 
sorted. The  acts  of  violence  committed  by  them  on  the  ships  of  the  British  merchants 
excited  murmurs  and  complaints,  which  precipitated  Great  Britain  into  a  war  with 
Spain,  a.  1739  ;  in  consequence  of  which  Spain  obtained  a  final  release  from  the 
Assiento,  and  was  left  at  liberty  to  regulate  the  commerce  of  her  colonies,  without 
being  restrained  by  any  engagements  with  a  foreign  power. 

Taught  by  experience,  the  Spanish  government  perceived  the  inconvenience  of 
carrying  on  their  trade  to  the  New  World  solely  by  the  Galleons  and  Flota,  and 
therefore  permitted  vessels,  called  Register  Ships,  to  be  fitted  out,  during  the  inter- 
vals between  the  stated  seasons  when  the  Galleons  and  Flota  sail,  by  merchants  in 
Seville  or  Cadiz,  upon  obtaining  a  license  from  the  council  of  the  Indies,  for  which 
they  pay  a  very  high  premium.  The  register  ships  are  sent  to  those  ports  where  any 
extraordinary  demand  is  foreseen  or  expected  ;  by  which  means,  such  a  regular  sup- 
ply of  fresh  commodities  is  conveyed  to  the  American  market,  that  the  interloper  is 
no  longer  allured  by  the  same  prospect  of  excessive  gain,  or  the  people  in  the  colonies 
urged  by  the  same  necessity,  to  engage  in  the  hazardous  adventures  of  contraband 

trade. The  advantages  of  this  plan  became  so  manifest,  that  at  length,  in  the 

year  1748,  the  Galleons,  after  having  been  employed  upwards  of  two  centuries,  were 
finally  laid  aside. 

Various  other  improvements,  with  respect  to  the  intercourse  of  Spain  with  her 
colonies,  and  also  with  respect  to  her  own  domestic  commerce  and  police,  have  taken 
place.  In  the  year  1765,  Charles  III.  laid  open  the  trade  to  the  Windward  Islands, 
Cuba,  Ilispaniola,  Porto-Rico,  Margarita,  and  Trinidad,  to  his  subjects  m  every  pro- 
vince of  Spain,  In  1774,  a  free  trade  was  granted  to  the  colonies  between  themselves, 
which  before  was  prohibited.  Still,  however,  rigid  restrictions  remain,  which  dis- 
courage the  industry  and  cramp  the  commerce  both  of  Spain  and  her  colonies. — A 
commerce  is  carried  on  between  South  America  and  the  Philippine  islands,  without 
any  communication  with  the  mother-country.  One  or  two  ships  depart  annually  from 
Acapulco  (or  Manilla  in  the  island  of  Luconia,  at  the  distance  of  near  10,000  miles, 
which  carry  out  silver  to  the  value  of  500,000  pesos,  but  have  hardly  any  thing  else 
of  value  on  boaid  ;  in  return  for  which,  they  bring  back  spices,  drugs,  china,  and 
Japan  wares,  calicoes,  chintz,  muslins,  silks,  and  every  precious  article,  with  which 
the  benignity  of  the  climate,  or  the  ingenuity  of  its  people,  has  enabled  the  east  to 
supply  the  rest  of  the  world.    Jbicl. 

being 
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being  entirely  routed  and  made  prisoner  by  Cortez,  was  at  first 
treated  by  him  with  humanity ;  but  upon  an  application  of  the 
Spanish  soldiers,  he  was  basely  subjected  to  the  torture, 
together  with  his  chief  favourite,  in  order  to  force  from  them 
a  discovery  of  the  royal  treasures,  which  it  was  supposed 
they  had  concealed.  Guatimozin  bore  Avhatever  the  refined 
cruelty  of  his  tormentors  could  inflict,  with  the  invincible 
fortitude  of  an  American  warrior.  His  fellow-sufferer,  over- 
come by  the  violence  of  the  anguish,  turned  a  dejected  eye 
towards  his  master,  which  seemed  to  implore  permission  to 
reveal  all  that  he  knew.  But  the  high-spirited  monarch, 
darting  on  him  a  look  of  authority,  mingled  with  scorn,  checked 
his  weakness,  by  asking,  "  Am  I  now  reposing  on  a  bed 
of  flowers?"  Overawed  by  the  reproach,  he  persevered  in 
his  dutiful  silence,  and  expired.  Cortez  ashamed  of  a  scene 
so  horrid,  rescued  the  royal  victim  from  the  hands  of  his  tor- 
turers ;  but  some  time  after,  on  pretence  of  a  conspiracy, 
ordered  him  to  be  hanged,  together  with  two  of  his  principal 
caciques  or  noblemen. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  is  divided  into  the  following  partsj  of 
which  the  first  four  belong  to  Spain. 

1.  TERRA  FIRMA,  1400  miles  long,  and  700  broad  -,  be- 
tween the  equator  and  12°  north  lat.  and  60°  and  82°  west 
long.  It  got  this  name,  because  it  was  the  first  part  of  the  con- 
tinent discovered  by  Columbus.  It  was  afterwards  subdued 
and  settled  by  the  Spaniards  under  BALBOA,  1513.  Its 
chief  towns  are,  Porto-Bello  and  Carthagena,  on  the 
Atlantic  ;  and  Panama  on  the  Pacific;  where  are  held  annual 
fairs  for  American,  Indian,  and  European  commodities.*  The 

district 

*  The  climate  here,  especially  in  the  northern  parts,  is  extremely  hot  and  sultry 
during  the  whole  year.  From  the  montli  of  ]May  to  the  end  of  November,  the 
season  called  winter  by  the  inhabitants,  is  almost  a  continual  succession  of  thunder, 
rain,  and  tempests  ;  the  clouds  precipitating  tlie  rains  with  such  impetuosity,  tiiat  the 
low  lands  exhibit  the  appearance  of  an  ocean.  Great  part  of  the  country  is  of  conse- 
quence almost  continually  flooded  :  and  this,  together  with  the  excessive  "heat,  so  im- 
pregnates the  air  with  vapours,  that  in  many  provinces,  particularly  about  Popayan 
and  Porto-Bello,  it  is  extremely  unwholesome.  The  soil  of  this  country  is  very  dif- 
ferent, the  inland  parts  being  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile,  and  the  coasts  sandy  and 
barren.  It  is  impossible  to  view  without  admiration  the  perpetual  verdure  of  the 
woods,  the  luxuriancy  of  the  plains,  and  the  towering  height  of  the  mountains. 
This  country  produces  corn,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds;  the  most  re- 
markable is  that  of  the  manzanillo  tree.  It  bears  a  fruit  resembling  an  apple,  but 
which,  under  this  specious  appearance,  contains  the  most  subtile  poison.  The  bean 
of  Carthagena  is  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  willow,  about  the  bigness  of  a  bean,  and  is  an 
excellent  and  never  failing  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  most  venomous  serpents,  which 
are  very  frequent  all  over  this  country.  Among  the  natural  merchandise  of  Terra 
Firma,  the  pearls  found  on  the  coast,  particularly  in  the  bay  of  Panama,  are  not  the 
least  considerable.    An  immense  number  of  negro  slaves  are  employed  in  fishing  for 

these. 
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district  of  Caraccas  in  this  region  is  in  a  state  of  rebellion 
against  Spain,  which  will  probably  terminate  in  its  complete 
independence. 

2.  PERU,  1800  miles  long,  and  500  broad ;  between  the 
equator  and,25°  south  lat.  and  60°  and  81°  west  long.  Its  chief 
towns  are,  Lima,  12°  15'  south  lat.  and  77°  30'  west  long.  ; 
Callao,  Quito,  Cusco,  and  POTOSI,  where  is  the  richest  silver 
mine  that  ever  was  discovered.  Most  of  the  mines  of  gold  are 
in  the  north  of  Peru,  and  those  of  silver  in  the  south.  A  fifth 
of  the  produce  belongs  to  the  King  of  Spain. 

This  empire  was  reduced  by  three  private  adventurers, 
PizARRO,  Almagro,  and  Luquez,  a  priest.  FRANCIS 
PIZARRO,  the  chief  of  them,  set  sail  from  Panama,  1531, 
with  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  foot,  sixty  horse,  and 
twelve  small  pieces  of  cannon.  Having  perfidiously  got  into 
his  power  ATABALIPA  or  Atahualpa,  the  Inca  or  Emperor, 
the  twelfth  in  descent  from  Manco  Capac,  who  was  accounted 
a  child  of  the  sun,  he  instantly  received  for  his  ransom  no  less 
than  1,500,000/.  sterling,  an  incredible  sum  for  Europeans  at 
that  time.  But  even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  avaricious 
Spaniards,  nor  save  the  life  of  the  Inca.  The  thirst  of  gold, 
which  had  first  brought  them  into  this  country,  and  prompted 
them  to  commit  unheard-of  cruelties  on  the  natives, 
soon  set  them  against  one  another.  Pizarro  and  Almagro, 
becoming  irreconcilable  enemies,  the  former,  being  victo- 
rious, caused  his  rival  to  be  beheaded  ;  and  was  himself  soon 
after  murdered  in  revenge,  by  the  friends  of  Almagro  ;  who, 
setting  his  son  at  their  head,  exercised  the  most  horrid  cruel- 
ties on  their  enemies.  But  young  Almagro,  being  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  De  Castro,  the  Spanish  governor,  was 
executed  as  a  traitor.  Some  time  after,  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  a 
brother  of  Francis,  also  attempting  to  make  himself  sovereign 
of  Peru,  met  with  the  same  fate.  He  was  vanquished  by  Peter 
DE  i.A  Gasga^  formerly  an  ecclesiastic,  a  man  of  great  abilities 


tliese,  and  have  arrived  at  a  wonderful  dexterity  in  this  occupation.  They  are  some- 
times, however,  devoured  by  sharks,  while  they  dive  to  the  bottom,  or  are  crushed 
against  the  shelves  of  the  rocks. 

Panama  is  the  capital  of  Terra  Firma  Proper,  and  is  situate  upon  a  capacious  bay, 
to  which  it  gives  its  name.  It  is  the  great  receptacle  of  the  vast  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver,  with  other  rich  merchandise,  from  all  parts  of  Peru  and  Chili :  here  they  are 
lodged  in  storehouses,  till  the  proper  season  arrives  to  transport  them  to  Europe.  _ 

Porto-Bello  is  situate  close  to  the  sea,  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  which 
surrounds  the  whole  harbour.  The  convenience  and  safety  of  this  harbour  is  such, 
that  Columbus,  who  first  discovered  it,  gave  it  the  name  of  Porto-Uello,  or  the  Fine 
Harbour. 

and 
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and  intregrity,  who  finally  settled  the  affairs  of  this  country 
1584.* 

3.  CHILI^  extending  1200  miles  along  the  coast  of  the 
South  Sea,  between  25°  and  45°  south  lat.  from  300  to  500 
miles  broad.  Its  capital  is  St.  Jago.f     The  inhabitants  of  this 

country 

*  Though  Peru  lies  within  the  torrid  zone,  yet  having  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the 
west,  and  the  Andes  on  the  east,  the  air  is  not  so  sultry  as  is  usual  in  tropical  coun- 
tries. The  sky  is  in  general  cloudy,  so  that  the  inhabitants  are  shielded  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  but  what  is  extremely  singular,  it  never  rains  in  Peru.  This 
defect,  however,  is  sufficiently  supplied  by  a  soft  and  gentle  dew,  which  falls  every 
night  on  the  ground,  and  so  refreshes  the  plants  and  grass,  as  to  produce  in  many 
places  the  greatest  fertility.  In  the  inland  parts  of  Peru,  and  by  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  the  soil  is  generally  very  fertile,  but  along  the  seacoast  it  is  a  barren  sand. 
The  productions  of  this  country  are,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  balsam,  sugar,  wine,  cotton, — 
cattle,  deer,  poultry,  parrots,  wild  fowls,  lions,  bears,  monkeys,  &:c.  Their  sheep 
are  large,  and  work  as  beasts  of  burden.  Another  extraordinary  animal  here  is  the 
vicunna,  or  Indian  goat,  in  which  is  found  the  bezoar-stone,  celebrated  for  expelling 
poisons.  The  province  of  Quito  abounds  with  cedar,  cocoa,  palm-trees,  and  the 
kiuguenna,  which  affords  the  Peruvian  or  .Tesuits'  bark  ;  also  the  storax,  guaiacum, 
and  several  other  gums  and  drugs.  Gold  and  silver  mines  are  found  in  every  province, 
but  those  of  Potosi  are  the  richest.  The  mountain  of  Potosi  alone  is  said  to  have 
yielded  to  the  Spaniards,  tlie  first  forty  years  they  were  in  possession  of  it,  two 
thousand  millions  of  pieces  of  eight. 

Peru  is  governed  by  a  viceroy,  who  is  absolute  ;  but  it  being  impossible  for  him  to 
superintend  the  whole  extent  of  his  government,  he  delegates  a  part  of  his  authority 
to  the  several  audiences  and  courts,  established  at  difierent  places  throughout  his 
dominions. 

LrMA,  the  capital  of  Peru,  and  residence  of  the  viceroy,  is  large,  magnificent, 
and  populous  ;  and  for  the  splendour  of  its  inhabitants,  the  grandeur  of  its  public 
festivals,  the  extent  of  its  commerce,  and  the  delighlfulness  of  its  climate,  is  superior 
to  all  cities  in  South  America.  These  eminent  advantages  are,  however,  considerably 
overbalanced  by  the  dreadful  earthquakes  which  fre((uently  happen  here.  In  the  year 
1747  a  most  tremendous  earthquake  laid  tiiree-fourths  of  this  city  level  with  the 
ground,  and  entirely  demolished  Callao,  the  port-town  belonging  to  it.  Never  was 
any  destruction  more  complete  or  terrible  ;  but  one,  of  3,000  inhabitants,  being  left 
to  record  this  dreadful  calamity,  and  he  by  a  providence  the  most  singular  and  extra- 
ordinary imaginable. 

Lima  contains  from  54,000  to  62,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  the  whites  amount  to 
a  sixth  part. 

All  travellers  speak  with  amazement  of  the  decoration  of  the  churches  with  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones,  which  load  and  ornament  even  the  walls.  Quito  is  next 
to  Lima  inpopulousness. 

1"  The  air  of  Chili,  tliough  in  a  hot  climate,  is  remarkably  temperate,  occasioned 
by  the  refreshing  breezes  from  the  sea,  and  the  cool  winds  from  the  top  of  the  Andes, 
which  are  covered  with  eternal  snows.  This  country  is  free  from  lightning,  and  al- 
though thunder  is  frequently  heard,  it  is  far  up  in  the  mountains.  Spring  begins  here 
about  the  middle  of  August,  and  continues  till  Xovember.  It  is  summer  from  jVo- 
vember  till  February.  Autumn  continues  till  Slay;  and  winter  till  August.  It 
rarely  snows  in  the  vallies,  though  the  mountains  are  always  covered.  This  country 
is  entirely  free  from  all  kinds  of  ravenous  beasts,  poisonous  animals,  and  vermin  ; 
not  even  so  much  as  a  fly  is  to  be  found  here.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  being 
watered  with  numberless  little  rivulets  from  the  mountains.  It  produces,  in  tlie 
greatest  abundance,  apples,  pears,  plumbs,  peaches,  quinces,  apricots,  almonds, 
olives,  grapes,  cocoa-nuts,  figs,  and  strawberries  as  large  as  pears, — wheat,  oats, 
corn,  garden  flowers,  and  fruits  of  almost  every  kind.    It  abounds  in  gold,  silver, 

and 
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country  are  attempting  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  King  of 
Old  Spain. 

Chili  was  first  invaded  by  Almagro,  1535.  By  repeated 
attacks  the  Spaniards  subdued  all  the  champaign  country 
along  the  coast,  but  the  Puelches,  Araucos,  and  other  inha- 
bitants of  the  mountainous  country,  have  bravely  maintained 
their  independence. 

West  of  Chili  300  miles  is  the  island  of  JUAN  FERNAN- 
DEZ, not  inhabited,  where  Commodore  Anson  refitted  his 
shattered  ships,  1741,  and  where  Alexander  Selkirk,  a 
Scotsman,  being  left  by  his  ship,  1/05,  lived  above  four  years ; 
which  served  as  a  foundation  to  De  Foe  for  the  celebrated 
novel  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

4.  PARAGUAY  or  LA  PLATA,  1500  miles  long,  and 
1000  broad ;  between  12°  and  37°  south  lat.  and  50°  and  75° 
west  long.  The  interior  parts  are  little  known.  The  chief 
city  is  Buenos  Ay  res,  Monte  Video,  &c.  Buenos  Ayres  is 
so  called  from  the  excellence  of  its  air,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river  La  Plata,  about  200  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
chief  cape  is  St.  Antonio,  north  of  which  is  Cape  St.  Mary.^ 

This  country  was  first  settled  by  the  Jesuits  ;  and  wonderful 
things  are  told  of  their  success.  But  upon  the  expulsion  of 
that  order,  some  years  ago,  from  Europe,  their  possessions  in 
Paraguay  were   also  seized  on  by  the  crown  of  Spain,  in 

1767. 

and  lead  'mines,  and  the  rivers  tliemselves  roll  on  golden  sands.  But  tlieir  staple 
commodity  is  cattle  ;  they  have  them  in  such  abundance,  as  frequently  to  cast  the 
flesh  into  the  rivers,  reserving  the  hides,  tallow,  and  tongues  for  exportation. 

*  This  country,  besides  an  infinite  number  of  small  rivers,  is  watered  by  three 
principal  ones,  which,  united  near  the  sea,  formtlie  famous  Rio  de  laPlata,  or  Plate 
river,  and  which  annually  overflow  their  banks,  and,  on  their  recess,  leave  them  en- 
riched with  a  slime,  that  produces  great  plenty  of  whatever  is  committed  to  it.  This 
river,  where  it  unites  with  the  ocean,  is  150  miles  broad.  At  100  miles  from  its 
mouth,  a  ship  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  cannot  be  seen  from  either  shore  ;  and  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  100  miles  still  further  back,  one  cannot  discern  the  opposite  shore. 
There  are  no  mountains,  of  consequence  here,  excepting  that  remarkable  chain  which 
divides  South  America,  called  the  Andes.  The  height  of  Chimborazo,  the  most 
elevated  point  in  these  mountains,  is  20,280  feet,  which  is  above  5000  feet  higher 
than  Mont  Blanc. 

This  country  consists  of  extensive  plains,  300  leagues  over,  except  on  the  east, 
■where  it  is  separated  by  high  mountains  from  Brazil.  La  Plata  is  a  most  desirable 
climate,  and  one  of  the  most  fruitful  countries  in  the  world.  The  cotton  and  tobacco 
produced  here,  with  the  herb  called  the  Paragua,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  country, 
would  alone  be  sufficient  to  form  a  flourishing  commerce.  There  are  here  also  several 
gold  and  silver  mines. 

Buenos  Ayres,  the  capital  of  La  Plata,  is  the  most  considerable  seaport  town  . 
in  South  America.  It  is  situate  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  La  Plata,  200  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  it.  This  river  is  upwards  ot  20  miles  broad  at  this  place.  From 
this  town  a  great  part  of  the  treasure  of  Chili  and  Peru  is  exported  to  Old  Spain.  The 
natives  of  Tucuman  are  said  to  have  wooden  houses  built  on  wheels,  which  they 
draw  from  place  to  place  as  occasion  requires. 

5.  BRAZIL, 
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5.  BRAZIL,  which  belonged  to  Portugal,  but  has  now 
declared  its  independence,  is  2500  miles  long,  and  /OO broad; 
between  the  equator  and  35**  south  lat.  and  35°  and  60°  west 
long.  The  chief  towns  are,  St.  Salvador,  on  the  Bay  of  All 
Saints,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.     Its  chief  cape  is  St.  Augustine. 

This  country  was  first  discovered  by  Americus  Vespucius, 
1498.  It  abounds  in  gold  and  silver,  and  diamonds;  and 
various  other  rich  commodities.* 

6.  GUIANA  or  CARIBIANA,  sometimes  included  in 
Ten-a  Firma,  extending  from  North  Cape,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  Amazons,  to  the  Orinoco. 

This  country  is  very  little  known,  except  a  small  space 
along  the  coast,  where  the  French  and  Dutch  have  formed 
settlements.  That  of  the  French  on  the  south,  is  called 
Cayenne  ;  that  of  tlie  Dutch,  on  the  north,  Surinam  ;t  their 
chief  town  is  Paramaribo,  on  the  river  Surinam. 

7.  AMAZONIA,  or  the  country  of  the  Amazons,  1200 
miles  long,  and  960  broad,  still  in  possession  of  the  nati^■es, 
Avho  are  governed  by  petty  sovereigns,  called  Caciques. 

FRANCISCO  ORELLANA,  one  of  the  officers  of  Pizarro, 
who  first  sailed  down  the  river  Maragnon,  from  Peru  to  the 
Atlantic,  1540,  observing  companies  of  armed  women  on  the 
banks,  annexed  the  name  of  Ainazous  both  to  tlie  countrj'' 
and  river.     It  M'as   liowever   afterwards   found,  that  these 

*  The  air  of  this  country  is  hot,  but  heaUliy,  and  the  soil  exceedin<:fly  fertile  in 
maize,  millet,  rice,  fruits,  saffron,  balsam  of  capivi,  ginger,  indigo,  auiber,  rosin, 
train  oil,  cotton,  the  best  of  tobacco,  fine  sugar,  brazil-wood,  &c.  Here  also  are  mines 
of  gold,  silver  and  diamonds,  and  a  great  quantity  of  excellent  crystal  and  jasper. 
This 'country  also  abounds  in  cattle,  apes,  parrots,  and  beautiful  birds.  The  rivers 
and  lakes  are  stored  with  fish,  and  there  is  a  whale-fishery  on  the  coast. 

The  coast  of  this  large  country  is  only  known  ;  the  natives  still  possess  the  inland 
parts  ;  whereof  those  towards  the  north  are  called  Topayers,  and  those  in  the  south 
Tupinamboys.  These  natives  seem  to  have  little  religion,  and  no  temple  or  plare  for 
public  worship  ;  but  yet  are  said  to  believe  a  future  state,  and  have  some  notion  of 
rewards  and  punishments  after  this  life. 

t  SURINAM  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  valuable  colonies  belonging  to  the 
United  Provinces.  The  chief  trade  of  Surinam  consists  in  sugar,  cotton,  coffee  of  an 
excellent  kind,  tobacco,  flax,  skins,  and  some  valuable  dying  drugs.  They  trade  with 
the  United  States,  of  whom  they  receive  horses,  live  cattle,  and  provisions,  and  give 
in  exchange  large  quantities  of  molasses.  TIjc  'I'orporific  eel  is  found  in  the  rivers  of 
Guiana,  which,  when  touched  either  by  the  hand,  or  by  a  rod  of  iron,  gold,  copper, 
or  by  a  stick  of  some  particular  kinds  of  heavy  wood,  communicates  a  shock  perfectly 
like  that  of  electricity.  There  is  an  immense  number  and  variety  of  snakes  in  this 
country,  and  which  form  one  of  its  principal  inconveniences. 

Guiana  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  valuable  colonies  in  the  western  world.  It  is 
divided  into  five  districts,  called  Essequibo,  Demerara,  Berbice.  Surinam,  and 
Cayenne  ;  the  four  first  of  which  receive  their  names  from  rivers  which  run  througii 
them,  and  the  last  from  the  town  of  Caen  in  France.  The  river  Essequibo  is  21  miles 
broad  at  its  mouth.  Tlie  other  rivers  are  also  large  and  navigable.  This  country 
is  now  subject  to  Great  Britain. 

women 
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women  were  not  soldiers,  but  were  only,  according  to  custom, 
carrying  the  arms  of  their  husbands.* 

8.  PATAGONIA,  or  Terra  Magellanica,  including  the 
island  Terra  del  Fuego,  so  named  from  a  volcano  in  it, 
extends  JOO  miles  in  length,  and  300  in  breadth,  between  45" 
and  70°  south  lat.  and  70°  and  85°  west  long. 

This  country  also,  from  the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  and  the 
extreme  rigour  of  the  climate,  still  remains  unoccupied  by 
Europeans. 

ISLANDS  o/ AMERICA. 

The  following  belong  to  Great  Britain. 

I.  CANADA    ISLANDS. Newfoundland,    at    the 

bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  350  miles  long,  and  200 
broad  ;  between  46°  and  52°  north  lat.  and  53°  and  59°  west 
long.  This  island  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  fishery  of  cod 
carried  on  upon  those  shoals  called  the  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land.  The  chief  places  are  Placentia,   Bonavista,   and 

St.  John. 

Cape  Breton,  about  60  miles  south  of  Newfoundland,  110 
miles  long,  and  50  broad.     Its  chief  harbour  is  LoidshurgU. 
St.  John,  and  Anticosti,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

II.  BERMUDAS,  or  SOMERS'  ISLANDS,  at  a  great 
distance  from  any  continent;  few  in  number,  of  small  extent, 
and  very  difficult  of  access;  their  capital  is  St.  George;  north 
lat.  32°  west  long.  65°.     They  were  first  discovered  by  Ber- 

*  From  the  discoveries  of  Orellana,  and  others  made  since  his  time,  it  appears  that 
the  Amazons  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world.  It  runs  a  course  from  west  to 
east  of  about  3000  miles,  and  receives  near  200  other  rivers,  many  of  which  have  a 
course  of  5  or  600  leagues,  and  some  of  them  not  inferior  to  the  Danube  or  the  Nile. 
The  breadth  of  this  river  at  its  mouth,  where  it  dlscliarges  itself  by  several  channels 
into  the  ocean,  almost  under  the  equator,  is  150  miles;  and  1500  miles  from  its 
mouth  it  is  30  or  40  fathoms  deep.  In  the  rainy  season  it  overflows  its  banks,  and 
waters  and  fertilizes  the  adjacent  country. 

The  fair  season  here  is  about  the  time  of  the  solstices,  and  the  wet  or  rainy  season 
at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes.  The  trees,  fields,  and  plants,  are  verdant  all  the  year 
round.  The  soil  is  extremely  rich,  producing  corn,  grain,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
cedar-trees,  brazil-wood,  oak,  ebony,  logwood,  iron  wood,  dying  woods,  cocoa,  to- 
bacco, sugar-canes,  cotton,  cassavi  root,  potatoes,  yams,  sarsaparilla,  gums,  raisins, 
balsains  of  various  kinds,  pine  apples,  guavas,  bananas,  &c.  The  forests  are  stored 
with  wild  honey,  deer,  wild  fowls,  and  parrots.  The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with 
fish  of  all  sorts ;  but  are  much  infested  with  crocodiles,  alligators,  and  water 
serpents.  ^ 

The  Indian  nations  inhabiting  this  wide  country  are  very  numerous;  the  banks  of 
almost  every  river  are  inhabited  by  a  different  people,  who  are  governed  by  petty 
sovereigns,  called  Caciques,  who  are  distinguished  from  their  subjects  by  coronets  of 
beautiful  feathers.  They  are  idolaters,  and  worship  the  images  of  their  ancient 
heroes.  In  their  expeditious  they  carry  their  gods  along  with  them.  Morst's 
American  Geograji/uj. 
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mudas,  a  Spaniard  ;  and  were  called  Somers'  Islands,  from 
Sir  George  Somers,  Avho  was  shipwrecked  on  their  coasts, 
in  1609.  The  healthfulness  of  the  air  is  celebrated  by  the 
poet  Waller,  who  for  some  time  resided  there. 

III.  BAHAMA  or  LUCAYAN  ISLANDS,  said  to  be  500 
in  number,  but  few  of  them  inhabited  -,  between  21°  and  27° 
north  lat.  and  73°  and  8P  west  long.  ST.  SALVilDOR,  one 
of  these  islands,  was  the  first  land  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  1492,  who  gave  it  this  name,  because  his  men,  from  despair 
of  finding  land,  had  determined  to  throw  him  overboard,  and 
return  home. 

But  the  principal  islands  of  America  are  those  called  the 
WEST-INDIA  ISLANDS,  which  belong  to  different  nations. 
Their  staple  commodity  is  sugar.  They  are  divided  into  the 
Great  Antilles,  Caribbee  islands,  and  Little  Antilles. 

I.  The  GREAT  ANTILLES  are  four  in  number. 

1.  CUBA,  Spanish,  about  JiX)  miles  long,  and  70  broad ; 
between  19°  and  23°  north  lat.  and  J4°  and  87°  west  long. 
100  miles  to  the  south  of  Cape  Florida,  and  7^  north  of 
Jamaica ;  divided  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  which  run  from  east  to 
west  through  the  midtUe  of  the  island  ;  naturally  very  fertile, 
but  not  M-ell  cultivated. 

The  chief  places  are,  the  HAVANNAH,  facing  Florida, 
where  the  galleons  from  Carthagena  and  Vera  Cruz  ren- 
dezvous in  their  return  to  Spain ;  and  St.  Jago,  opposite  to 
Jamaica. 

2.  St.  DOMINGO,  or  IIAYTI,  formerly  Spanish  and 
French,  but  now  independent.  This  island  is  450  miles  long, 
and  150  broad;  separated  from  Cuba  by  a  strait  50  miles 
broad,  called  the  JVindward  Passage. 

3.  PORTO  RICO,  Spanish,  54  miles  east  of  St.  Domingo, 
120  miles  long,  and  60  broad.  The  capital,  Porto  Rico,  or 
«S'/.  John,  stands  in  a  small  island  on  the  north  side  of  the 
main  island,  and  is  joined  to  it  by  a  causey. 

4.  JAMAICA,  British,  about  140  miles  long,  and  60  broad  ; 
intersected  by  a  ridge  of  steep  rocks,  which  run  from  Avcst  to 
east,  and  have  been  tumbled  upon  one  another  by  the  frequent 
earthquakes,  in  a  surprising  manner. 

The  chief  towns  are  KINGSTON  and  Spanish-towx,  both 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  The  former  capital.  Port 
Royal,  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  1092. 

The  Spaniards,  in  subduing  these  islands,  destroyed  an 
incredible  number  of  the  natives. 

II.  CARIBBEE  ISLANDS,  between  11°  and  18=  north  lat. 
and  59°  and  63°  west  long,  divided  into  the  Leeward  and 

Windward 
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Windward  Islands.  Martinico,  and  those  south  of  it,  are 
called  Windivard  Islands;  those  north  of  it  are  called  Leeward 
Islands. 

The  chief  of  these  islands,  belonging  to  Britain,  are,  St. 
Christopher's  or  St.  Kitfs,  named  from  Columbus  ;  Nevis  and 
Montserrat ;  Antego  or  Antigua,  Dominica,  Barbadoes,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  and  the  Grenadines,  St.  Lucie,  and 
Tobago. 

Those  belonging  to  France  are,  Guadaloupe  and  Martinico. 

The  two  snrall  islands  St.  Eustatia  and  Saba,  a  little  west 
of  St.  Kitts,  belong  to  the  Dutch. 

*SY.  Thomas,  and  St.  Croix  or  Santa  Cruz,  belong  to  the 
Danes. 

East  of  Porto  Rico  are  several  craggy  and  uninhabited 
islands,  belonging  to  Spain,  called  the  Virgin  Islands. 

HI.  The  LITTLE  ANTILLES,  called  also  the  Sotovento 

Islands,  along  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma. Trinidad  belongs 

to  Britain;  Margaritta,  &c.  to  Spain  ;  Cayenne  and  Tortuga, 
to  France ;  Curacoa,  Bo7inaire,  and  Aruba,  to  the  Dutch, 
who  thence  used  to  carry  on  a  profitable  trade  with  Terra 
Firma,  or  the  Spanish  Main  ;  particularly  with  the  town  and 
country  called  Caraccas,  in  the  province  Venezuela,  where 
the  best  cacao  or  chocolate  nuts  grow. 

North-east  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  are  the  Falkland 
Islands,  belonging  to  Britain. 

There  are  few  islands  of  note  on  the  western  side  of  America. 
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A. 

ABAS,  277. 

Md'era,  '242. 

Aborigines,  92. 

Ahsyrtes,  249,  313. 

Abul  Fazel,  514. 

Academia,  at  Athens,  194. 

Academies,  literary,  first  esta- 
blished, 29. 

Acapulco,  577. 

Acarnania,  213. 

Acastus,  314. 

Acbar,  514. 

Achaean  republic,  90  j  league, 
338. 

Achaia,  180. 

Acharna,  201. 

Achelous,  283. 

Achilles,  94,  315. 

Acrisius,  279. 

.4c<a,  V.  -e,  29G. 

Actrous,  296. 

Actiuni,  213. 

Adonis,  258. 

Adrastus,  305. 

Adrian,  wall  of,  366. 

^(icus,  271. 

aEdiles  instituted,  116,  127. 

jEetes,  312. 

Agates,  170. 

Mgesla,  171. 

^geus,  298. 

^gma,  231,  271. 

^gisthus,  288, 

Mgospotiimos,  246. 


/^g?/piMS,Egypt,539;  history  of ,i6. 

/Emonia,  or  Hcemonia,  219. 

/Eneas,  94. 

^olia,  465, 

jEoli<2  Insula,  176. 

^olus,  177,  295. 

JEsculapius,  188,  262. 

y^soH,  313. 

^^Ho,  172. 

Africa,  538. 

Agamemnon,  286. 

Agathtjrsi,  251. 

Agesilaus,  332,  494. 

,^gw,  338. 

Agrarian  law,  118. 

Agricola,  365. 

Agrigentum,  166. 

Agrippa,  Menenius,  116. 

.^/trt  Longa,  55,  98,  105. 

Albania,  470. 

Albano,  55. 

Albuquerque,  354,  529. 

Alcceiis,  240. 

Alcestis,  262. 

Alcibiades,  330. 

Alcinous,  321. 

Alcma:on,  306. 

Alcmena,  303. 

Alcuinus,  22. 

Aleppo,  471,  504. 

Alexander  the  Great,  132,  333, 

497. 
Alexandria,  school  of,  17;   state 

of  the  ancient  city,  548  ;  and 

of  the  modern,  551. 
Alfergan,  22, 
2  Q  Alfred, 
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Alfred,  368. 

Algebra,  invention  of,  21. 

Ali  Bey,  545. 

Almagro,  586. 

Almamon,  21. 

Alphonzo  favours  science,  22. 

■ ,  conquests  of,  351. 

Althcea,  307. 
Amalfi,  65. 
Amalthea,  212,  252. 
Amasis,  541. 
Amazonia,  589. 
Amazons,  300. 
Ambracia,  215. 
America,  558. 
Americans,  manners  of,  ih. 
Americus  Vespucius,  570. 
Amphiaraus,  306. 
Amphictyon,  297. 
Amphictyons,  208. 
Amphlon,  303, 
Amphipolis,  226. 
Amphiscii,  7. 
Amphitruo,  303. 
Amrou,  20,  544. 
Amsanctus,  66. 
Amulius,  99. 
Amyclas,  291. 
Anabaptists,  40. 
Anaxagoras,  10. 
Anaximantler,  ih. 
Anaximenes,  ih. 
Ancona,  A6. 
Ancus  Marcius,  105, 
Andes,  mountains,  588. 
Androgeos,  299, 
Andromeda,  279. 
Angelo,  (Michael,)  51. 
Angles,  368, 
Anio,  52, 

Animals  of  America,  566. 
Anne,  Queen,  392. 
Antaci,  7. 

AntalcTdes,  peace  of,  332. 
Antaphernes,  490. 
Antenor,  93. 
Anticyra,  209; 
Antigonus,  335. 


Antilles,  Great  islands,  591. 

,  Little ,  592. 

Antioch,  504. 

Antipodes,  7. 

Antisthenes,  195. 

Apis,  276,  482. 

Apollo,  259. 

ApoUonia,  227. 

Apollonius,  16. 

Appius  Claudius,  119. 

Arabia,  473, 

Arabs,  20,  509. 

Aratus,  15,  337. 

Arbaces,  476. 

Arcadia,  185. 

Areas,  296. 

Archimedes,  16. 

Archons,  first  created  at  Athens, 

302. 
Areopagus,  191. 
Argtvi,  276. 
Argonauts,  311, 
Argos,  186,  276. 
Ariadnb,  299. 
Arians,  40, 
Arion,  305. 
Aristseus,  264. 
Aristagoras,  488. 
Aristarchus,  15. 
Aristides,  232,  329. 
Aristillus,  15. 
Aristomenes,  326. 
Aristotle,  14,  195,  333. 
Armenia  Major,  470. 

Minor,  468. 

Arpi,  67. 

Artaxerxes,  492. 

Artemisiiim,  233. 

Ascanius,  95. 

Ascii,  7. 

As  era,  205, 

Asculmn,  Ascoli,  69. 

Asia,  463. 

Asia  Minor,  464. 

Asplialtltes  lacus,  472. 

Assyria,  474. 

Astrology,  21. 

Astronomy,  history  of,  9—32. 

Astyages, 
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Astyages,  477. 

Astydamia,  314, 

Atabalipa,  586. 

Atalanta,  307. 

Athamas,  302. 

Athen<B,  Athens^  188. 

Athos,  225, 

Atlantides,  267. 

Atlas,  279,  539. 

Atreus,  285. 

Atthis,  297. 

Attica,  188,  296, 

Aufidus,  Ofanto,  69. 

Augusta    Taurinorum,    Turin, 

44. 
Augustulus,  152. 
Augustus,  146. 
Aulis,  205. 
Aurora,  266, 
Aurungzebe,  514. 
Avernusj  60,  216. 


B. 


Bessarion,  Cardinal,  23. 
Bithynia,  469. 
Boadicea,  365. 
Boeotia,  203,  302. 
Bohemia,  451. 
Bombay,  528. 
Bootes,  296. 
Boreas,  297- 
Bospliorus  Thracius,  246. 
Brahmins,  518. 
Brazil,  589. 
Brennus,  123,  337. 
Bridge  of  boats  over  the  Helles- 
pont, 245. 
Briseis,  316. 
Britain,  355. 
Britain,  New,  570. 
Britons,  manners  of,  357. 
Brundusium,  72, 
Brutus,  1 10,  145. 
Buenos  Ayres,  588. 
Burrampooter  river,  536, 
Byzantium,  247. 


Babylon,  description  of,  501. 

Babylonia,  474. 

Bacchus,  269. 

Bacon,  Roger,  22. 

Bahama  islands^  591. 

Baice,  60. 

Bajazet,  344. 

Balboa,  585. 

Baldwin,  343. 

Baleures  insulce,  349. 

Barbarians,  540. 

Bassora,  506. 

Beaver,  571. 

Becket,  371. 

Beda,  22. 

Belisarius,  340. 

Bellerophon,  277. 

Bellona,  257. 

Beneventuvi,  66. 

Bengal,  513. 

Beraea,  223. 

Bermudas,  590. 


C. 


Caaba,  506. 
Cabot,  Sebastian,  570. 
Cacus,  93,  282. 
Cadmus,  203,  302,  324. 
Csesar,  C.  Julius,  20,  144. 
Cairo,  541. 
Calais,  416. 
Calchas,  287,  294. 
Calcutta,  514. 
California,  575. 
Caligula,  148,  415. 
Callisto,  296. 
Calvin,  39,  424. 
Calvinists,  39,  449. 
Calydon,  211,  307. 
Calypso,  321. 
Cambyses,  480. 
Camilla,  98. 
Camillus,  122. 
Canada,  571. 
Canada  islands,  590, 
2  o2  Canal, 
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Canal,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red    Chalciope,  313 


Sea,  540. 
CanncB,  69. 
Canusium,  ib. 
Capaneus,  305. 
Caphareus,  233. 
Cappadocia,  468. 
CaprecE,  64. 
Capua,  57- 
Caractaciis,  3G5, 
Caria,  466. 
Caribbee  islands,  591 
Carnatic,  531 


Chalcis,  212,  225,  233. 

Chaldsea,  474. 

Chaonia,  216. 

Charles  V.,  K.  of  Spain,  352. 

I.,  K.  of  England,  385. 


II.  389. 

Chersonesus,  243. 

Chili,  587. 

Chimajra,  278. 

China,  536. 

Chios,  239. 

Chiron,  311. 
Carohna,  North  and  South,  574.  Clironology  regulated  by  eclipses, 
Carpathus,  238.  20. 

Carthagk,  552  j  history  of,  i6.  Chryses  and  Chryseis,  288, 316. 


government  of,  553. 
Cashmere,  524. 
Casilinum,  57. 
Caspian  Sea,  463. 
Cassandra,  288. 
Cassini,  29. 
Cassiope,  v.  -peia,  279. 
Cassius,  Sp.  118. 
Castor,  291. 
Catana,  160. 
Catiline,  144. 
Catti,  439. 
Catulus,  143. 


Cicero,  144. 
Cicones,  242. 
Cilicia,  467. 
Cimbri,  440. 
Cimmerians,  61. 
Cimon,  329. 
Cincinnatus,  1 19,  122. 1 
Cineas,  134. 
Circe,  266. 

Circles  of  Germany,  443. 
Circus  Maximus,  106. 
Cirrha,  209. 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  44. 


Caudium,et  Fur c^CauditKB, 66, 131.  Cithajron,  201,204. 


Cavendish,  Sir  Thomas,  1 . 

Cecrops,  I.  296.  II.  298,  324. 

Celtas,  404. 

Censors  instituted,  122. 

Census,  107. 

Centaurs,  220,  283,  300,  310. 

Ceos,  235. 

Cephalenia  or  Same,  230. 

Cephalus,  293. 

Cepheus,  279. 

Ceramicus,  192. 

Ceraunii  monies,  217. 

Cerberus,  274, 

Cerdic,  368. 

Ceres,  255. 

Ceylon  island,  538. 

Chserea,  148. 

Cheer onea,  205. 


Claudius,  148. 

Clive,  victory  of,  517- 

Clocks,  invention  of,  21,  29. 

Cloelia,  115. 

Clytemnestra,  287. 

Cocytiis,  216,  275. 

Codrus,  301,  324. 

Ca:le  Sijria,  472. 

Colchis,  311,  470. 

Collatinus,  110. 

Colossus,  238. 

Columbus,  353,  568,591. 

Comets,  4. 

Commagene,  471. 

Commercial    states     in    ancient 

times,  35. 
in     modern     times. 


156. 


Compass 
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Compass^  invention  of,  65,  156. 

Conon,  16,  332. 

Constantine,  151. 

Constantinople  built,  151,  247  ; 
taken  by  the  Turks,  345. 

Consuls,  institutions  of,  1 12. 

Copais,  204. 

Copernicus,  23. 

Copts,  546. 

C'orcyra  or  Phc^acia,  22S  ;  con- 
tests between  the  common 
people  and  the  nobility  of,  229. 

Corinth,  180. 

Coriolanus,  116. 

Coromandel  coast,  530. 

Corpus  juris,  a  copy  of,  discover- 
ed, 156. 

Corsica,  179. 

Cortez,  580. 

Corvus,  129. 

Cos,  239. 

Cosmo  de  Medicis,  23. 

Crassus,  144. 

Creon,  304. 

Creta,  Candia,  236. 

Creusa,  95,  314. 

Crissa,  209. 

Croesus,  478. 

Cromwell,  389. 

Croton,  87. 

Crusades,  155. 

Cuba,  591. 

CumcB,  58. 

Cupid,  259. 

Curttes,  237,  252. 

Curias  Dentatus,  133,  138. 

Curtius,  128. 

Curule  sediles,  127. 

QjanecE  insulce,  248. 

Cyaxares,  477. 

Cy dudes,  233. 

Cyclops,  174,319. 

Cydonia,  237. 

Cyllene,  268- 

Cyneegyrus,  200. 

Cynosarges,  195. 

Cynthus,  -ius,  and  -a,  234. 

Cyprus,  470. 


Cyrenaica,  652. ;  whence  named, 

263. 
Cyrus,  477- 

the  younger,  493. 

Cythera,  230. 


D. 

Dacia,  250. 
Daedalus,  236,  298. 
Dalmatia,  249. 
Damascus,  505. 
Daniie,  279. 
Danaus,  277- 
Danes,  368. 
Danube,  250,  446. 
Daphnfe,  263. 
Darius,  485. 

Codomannus,  334,  497. 

Datames,  495. 

Datis,  490. 

Daulis,  209. 

Days  of  the  week,  whence  named, 

441. 
Dead  Sea,  473. 
Decelia,  201. 
Decemviri,  119. 
Decius,  130. 
Deiphobus,  294. 
Dejanira,  283. 
Dejoces,  477. 
Delhi,  514,  522. 
Delphi,  206. 
Delta  of  the  Indus,  525  ;    of  the 

Ganges,  534 ;  of  the  Nile,  546 . 
Delos  and  Delius,  234. 
Democritus,  14,  242. 
Demetrias,  220. 
Demetrius,  238,  335,  336. 
Demosthenes,  187,  333. 
Demophoon,  301. j 
Denmark,  461. 
Descartes,  28. 
Deucalion,  308. 
Diana,  267. 

Dictator,  institution  of,  115. 
Dido,  96,  552, 

Dioclea, 
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Dioclea,  249. 

Dioclesian,  151,  249. 

Diogenes,  196. 

Diomedes  of  ^tolla,  94,  322. 

of  Thrace,  242,  281. 

Dionysius,  175,  263. 
Dirce,  204. 

Discord,  goddess  of,  315. 
Division   of   the    terraqueous 

globe,  32. 
Dodona,  216. 
Dog,  curious  fact  concerning, 

232. 
Domingo,  St.,  591. 
Doris,  211. 
Draco,  327. 
Drake,  1. 
Druids,  357- 
Druses,  nation  of,  604. 
Duilius,  140, 
Dulichium,  229. 
Dutch  and  French  Netherlands, 

425,  427. 
Dyrrachium  or  Epidamnus,227. 


E. 

Echion,  302. 

Ecliptic,  5.  . 

Edessa,  223. 

Edward,  Confessor,  370. 1. 373. 
II,  374.  III.  ib.  the  Black 
Prince,  ib.  IV.  378.  V.  379. 
VI.  381. 

Egbert,  368. 

Egypt,  539. 

Eleatic  school,  13. 

Eleusis,  201,  256. 

Elis,  181. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  383. 

Elysium,  275. 

Emathia,  219,  223. 

Empedocles,  13. 

Emperor  of  Germany,  446. 

Empires,  35. 

Endymion,  267. 

England,  365. 


Enna,  174. 
Ennius,  77. 
Epaminondas,  332. 
Epidaurus,  187. 
Epigoni,  306. 
Epimetheus,  308. 
Epirus,  213. 
Epoch,  13. 
Equator,  4. 
Equinox,  ib. 
Erastosthenes,  16. 
Erechtheus,  297. 
Erichthonius,  ib. 
Eriphylfe,  306. 
Eryx,  171,  258. 
Eteocles,  305. 
Ethiopians,  why  black,  265. 
Etruria,  45. 
Evagoras,  495. 
Evander,  93. 
Euboea,  232. 
Euclid,  202. 
Eudoxus,  14. 
Eumaeus,  321; 
Eumenes,  335, 
Eumolpus,  298. 
Eurlpus,  233. 
Eurdpa,  270. 
Europe,  40. 

divisions  of,  42. 

Eurotas,  184. 
Eurystheus,  281. 
Eurytus,  283. 
Euxine  Sea,  247. 


Fabii,  118. 

Fabius  Maximus,  140. 
Fabricius,  136. 
Faro,  158. 

or  Ferro  islands,  462. 

Faunus,  93,  268. 
Ferdinand,  K.  of  Arragon,  351. 
Ferro,  island  of,  7- 
Feudal  System,  153,  434. 
Figure  of  the  earth,  1. 

Flaminius, 
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Flamlnius,  141. 
Flamstead,  30, 

Florida,  East  and  West,  575, 
Fortunatce  Insul/p,  557. 
France,  403,  415. 
Franks,  415,  440. 


G. 

Galatia,  469. 

Galba,  149. 

Galilsea,  472. 

Galileo,  27. 

Gallia  Antiqua,  403. 

Gama,  354,  529. 

Games  of  Greece,  182,  324. 

Ganges,  description  of,  534. 

Gassendi,  27- 

Gauls,  manners  of,  408. 

Gauts,  mountains  of  Indostan, 

528. 
Gaza,  506. 
Geloni,  251. 
Geneva,  422. 
Gengis  Kan,  343. 
Geography,  1.  how  improved, 

18. 
George  I. ,K.  of  England,  393. 

II.  394.  III.  rfe.  IV.  396. 
Germanicus,  20,  147. 
Germans,  manners  of,  429. 
Germany,  428. 
Giants,  302. 
Glaciers,  423. 
Glaucus,  273. 
Gnossus,  236. 
Gomphi,  221. 
Gordian,  150: 
Gortlna,  236. 
Goths,  152. 

Government,  forms  of,  37. 
Gracchi,  142. 
Grecian  leaders  against  Troy, 

316. 
Greece,  179. 
Greek  empire,  342. 
Greenland,  461. 


Gregory  VII.,  Pope,  155. 

Grisler,  424. 

Guatimozin,  584. 

Guelfs  and  Ghibbelines,  155. 

Gunpowder,  445. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  443,  459. 

Gyges,  478. 

Gymnasia,  at  Athens,  194. 


H. 

Hades,  274. 
Haimus,  241. 
Hamilcar,  140,  168,  555. 
Hannibal,  140;  his  learning,  556, 
Halicarnassus,  466. 
Halley,  30. 
Harmodius,  328. 
Harold,  370. 
Haroun  al  Raschid,  21. 
Harpies,  312. 
Havannah,  591. 
Hebrus,  242. 
Hecate,  267. 
Hector,  94. 

Hecuba,  293 ;   her  tomb,  245. 
Helena,  232,  293. 
Helicon,  204. 
Hellfe,303,  311. 
Hellespont,  245. 
Helots,  185,  325. 
Hengist,  367. 

Henry  I.,  K.  of  England,  371. 
II.,   ib.    III.,  372.    IV.,  376. 

v.,  ib.  vi.,  377.  VII.,  379. 

VIII.,  380. 

Heraclea,  the  place  where  the  con- 
vention of  the  Grecian  states 
in  Italy  was  held,  as  those  in 
Greece  at  Delphi,  78- 

HeracUdcE,  285,  289,  295. 

Herculaneum,  63. 

Hercules,  93,  281. 

Hercynian  forest,  446. 

Hermaphroditus,  258. 

Hermione,  302. 

Hero,  245. 

Hesione; 
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Hesione,  282. 

Hespendes  insula,  557. 

Hesse^,  Landgrave  of,  24. 

Heteroscii,  7- 

Hevelius,  28. 

Hiero,  175. 

Hieroglyphics,  543. 

Hillus,  286. 

Hindoostan,  510. 

Hipparchus,  17. 

Hippias,  328. 

Hippocrates,  14,  239. 

HippodamJa,  285. 

Hippolyle,  300. 

Hippolytus,  ib. 

Hipsipyle,  312. 

Hispaniola,  591. 

Hook,  31. 

Horatii  et  Cunatii,  103. 

Horatius  Codes,  114, 

Horizon,  6. 

Horrox,  Jeremiah,  27. 

Hudson's  river,  572. 

Hungary,  452. 

Huns,  152,  452. 

Huss,  burnt  at  Constance,  445. 

Huygens,  28. 

Hyacinthus,  264,  291. 

Hyder  Ally,  531. 

Hydra,  281. 

Hijdrunium,  Otranto,  73. 

Hyginus,  20. 

Hymettus,  200. 

Hyperion,  265. 

HypermnestTa,  277- 

Hystieeus,  328,  488. 


I. 

Iberia,  470. 
Icarus,  239,  299. 
Iceland,  461, 
Idomeneus,  323. 
Idas,  292. 
Illyricum,  249. 
Imbros,  243. 
Impiety  punished,  85. 


Inachus,  276. 

Incas  of  Peru,  577' 

India,  509 ;  revolutions  and  trade 

of,  lb. ;   cities  of,  510. 
Indians,  manners  of,  517' 
Indostan,  510. 
Indus,  525. 
Ino,  302. 

Inter amna,  Terni,  46. 
lo,  276. 
lolcos,  220. 
Idle,  283. 

Ionia,  whence  named,  290^  465. 
Iphicrates,  332. 
Iphigenia,  287,  289. 
Iphitus,  283. 
Ireland,  401. 
Irus,  322. 

Isabella,  Q.  of  Castile,  351, 569. 
Isauria,  467- 
his,  276. 

Islands  of  Asia,  537. 
Ismarus,  241. 
Issus,  468. 
Ister,  250. 
Italia  Propria,  44. 
Italy,  43,  92. 
Ithaca,  229. 
Itys,  297. 
lulus,  95. 
Ixlon,  310. 


J. 


Jamaica,  591. 

James  I.,  K,  of  England,  384. 

II.,  391. 
Janissaries,  344. 
Janssen,  Zachary,  26. 
Janus,  92. 
Japan,  537. 
Japix  and  Japygia,  71. 
Jason,  311. 
Jerusalem,  473,  506. 
Jesuits,  admitted  into  China,  30. 
Jocasta,  304. 
John^  King,  372. 

Jordan, 
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Jordan,  472. 
Jovian,  152. 
Judaea,  473. 
Jugum,  104. 
Julian,  152. 
Juno,  255, 
Jupiter,  254. 
Justinian,  340. 


K. 

Kentucky,  country  of,  574, 
Kepler,  25. 


L. 

Labdacus,  302. 

Labyrinth  of  Crete,  236;    of 

Egypt,  550. 
Lacedaemon,  184,  291,  325. 
Lacinitim  promontorium,  87. 
Laertes,  298. 
Laevinus,  135. 
Lams,  304. 

Land,  divisions  of,  32. 
Laodamla,  323. 
Laomedon,  264,  282. 
Lapith<B,  220,  311. 
Lapland,  460. 
Larissa,  221. 
Latinus,  97. 
Latitude,  6,  8. 
Latium,  49,  253. 
Latona,  259. 
Lavinia,  97. 

Lawrence,  St.,  river  of,  567. 
Leander,  245. 
Lebanon,  471. 
Lebethra,  219. 
Leda,  291. 
Lelex,  ib. 

Lemnos,  240;  women  of,  312, 
Leonidas,  210,  329. 
Lesbos,  239. 
Lethfe,  275, 
Leucas,  v.  -adia,  etLeucata,  214. 


Leucothoe,  303. 

Leuctra,  204. 

Level  of  a  canal,  1, 

Liburnia,  249. 

Lima,  587. 

Lindus,  238. 

Linus,  263, 

Lipari  islands,  176. 

Lissus,  242. 

Locri,  84, 

Locris,  209. 

Locusts,  471. 

Logarithms,  invention  of,  27. 

Longitude,  6,  8. 

Loretto,  46. 

Louisiana,  574. 

Lovers'  leap,  214. 

Lucretia,  110, 

Lucullus,  144. 

Lucumo,  105, 

Luther,  443. 

Lutherans,  39,  449. 

Luna,  267. 

Lunar  cycle,  13. 

Lusitania,  348. 

Lustrum,  107- 

Lycaon,  295. 

Lycaonia,  467. 

Lyceum,  194. 

Lycia,  467. 

Lycomedes,  301. 

Lycurgus,  325. 

Lydia,  466. 

Lynceus,  277,  292. 

Lysander,  330. 

Lysimachia,  244, 

Lysimachus,  ib.  335. 


M. 


Macedonia,  222. 
Madrass,  530. 
Ma;sia,  249, 
Magellan,  1. 
Magi,  483,  500, 
Magna  Charta,  372. 
Grcecia,  89. 


Magnesiaj 
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Magnesia,  466. ' 

Mago,  555. 

Mahomet,  341. 

Mahrattas,  515. 

Maia,  267. 

Malabar  coast,  528. 

Malea,  185. 

Mamertines,  137; 

Mamlouks,  545. 

Manco  Capac,  577' 

Manilius,  20. 

Manlius,  M.  125  j  T.  128,  130. 

Maps,  34. 

Marathon,  200. 

Marcellus,  141. 

Marco  Polo,  513. 

Marius,  142. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  392. 

Mars,  257. 

Marsi,  47. 

Marsyas,  264. 

Mary,  Q.  of  England,  382  ;    Q. 
of  Scots,  383. 

Maryland,  573. 

Mathematici,  11. 

Matho,  554. 

Mauritania,  557. 

Measures  of  length  most  com- 
mon, 34. 

Medea,  249,  299,  313, 

Media,  474. 

Mediolanum,  Milan,  44. 

Medon,  MedontUce,  302. 

Medus,  314. 

Medusa,  279. 

Megabysus,  485, 

Megara,  161,  283. 

Megaris,  202. 

Melanthus,  301,  307. 

Meleiiger,  306. 

Meliboea,  220. 

Merite,  Malta,  177. 

Memnon,  the  Rhodian,  498. 

Memphis,  540. 

Menelaus,  293. 

Mentor,  the  Rhodian,  497. 

Mercury,  267. 

Meridian,  5. 


Messana,  159. 

Messenia,  183 ;  people  of,  326. 

Mesopotamia,  474, 

Metapontum,  78. 

Methymna,  239. 

Meton,  13. 

Mettus  Suffetius,  104, 

Mexicans,  manners  of,  575. 

Mexico,  ib. 

Midas,  264,  270, 

Military  tribunes  instituted,  121. 

MUliariuni  aureum,  90. 

Milo,  88, 138. 

Miltiades,  244,  328. 

Minerva,  256. 

Minos,  237,  271, 299. 

Minotaur,  299. 

Minturnce,  57. 

Mississippi,  river  of,  567. 

Mithridates,  143, 

Mitylene,  240. 

Mnestheus,301. 

Moeris,  lake  of,  539, 

Mogul  empire,  514 ;  ruin  of,  516. 

Molossis,  216. 

Montezuma,  575. 

Mopsopia,  297. 

Motion  of  the  earth,  2. 

Mountains,   chief   ones    in   the 

Avorld,  34. 
Muller,  John,  23. 
Mummies,  544. 
Mum  mi  us,  142. 
Munichia,  193. 
Muthia,  Modena,  44. 
MycencB,  187,  280,  290, 
Myrmidmies,  272. 
Myrtilus,  286, 
Mijrtdum  mare,  233,  286. 
Mysia,  464. 
Mysore,  531. 


N. 

Nadir,  6. 

Shah, 515. 

Napier,  Baron  of  Merchiston,  26. 

NaupactuSf 
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Naupacttis,  212. 

Naxos,  235. 

Naples,  history  of,  157. 

Neapolis,  Naples,  61. 

Nepos  differs  from  Herodotus, 

in  his   account  of  Miltiudes, 

244. 
Neptune,  2T2. 
Nereus,  273. 
Nero,  148. 
Nessus,  284, 
Netherlands,  425. 
New  Britain,  570. 
New  England,  572. 
New  Jersey,  573. 
New  Mexico,  575. 
New  Spain,  ib. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  31. 
New  York,  5/2. 
Nicocles,  4S5. 
Nile,  54G. 
Niniv^,  475. 
Ninus,  ib. 
Ninyas,  ib. 
Niobe,  303. 
Nola,  65. 
Nondcris,  186. 
Norway,  460. 
Notitia  imperii,'  18. 
Nova  Scotia,  572. 
Numa,  102. 
Numidia,  556. 


O. 

Odoacer,  152. 
Odyssey,  322. 
CEdipus,  304. 
CEneus,  283. 
CEnomaus,  285. 
Ogyges,  290, 
Olympia,  181. 
Olympic  games,  182. 
Olynthus,  224, 
Omphcile,  283. 
Orbis,  2. 
Orbit  of  a  planet,  ib. 


Orellana,  589. 

Orestes,  287. 

Orion,  266. 

Orithyla,  297- 

Orpheus,  263. 

Osiris,  265,  270,  276,  543. 

Ostracism,  328. 

Otho,  149. 

Ottoman,  344. 

Oxus,  35,  463. 


P. 

Padus,  the  Po,  43. 
Pajonia,  223. 
Peestum,  80. 
Pagds(F,  220. 
Pagodas,  519. 
Palsemon,  273,  303. 
Palaestine,  472,  506. 
Palamedes,  318, 
Pales,  269. 
Palibothra,  511. 
Pallas,  256. 
Pallenb,  224. 
Palmyra,  472. 
Pamphylia,  467. 
Pan,  268. 
Panama,  585. 

Pandects,  a  copy  of  them  disco- 
vered, 66,  156. 
Pandlon,  297,  298. 
Pandora,  308. 
Pangseus,  241. 
Panormus,  Palermo,  171- 
PanticapcEum,  Caffa,  251. 
Paphlagonia,  469. 
Papirius,  131, 
Parallax,  18,  30. 
Parallels  of  latitude,  5. 
Paraguay,  588. 
Paris,  293, 
Parmemdes,  14. 
Parthenopseus,  306, 
Parysatis,  493. 
Pasipha^,  265, 
Patagonia,  590, 

Patavium, 
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Patavium,  Padua^  44. 
Patmos,  239. 
Patroclus^  316. 
Pegasus,  278. 
Pelasgus,  295. 

Peleus,  314. 

Pelias,  311,  313. 

Pelion,  220. 

Pella,  223. 

Pelopidas,  332. 

Peloponnesian  war,  330. 

Peloponnesus,  Morea,  I79. 

Pelops,  285. 

Peneus,  218. 

Pennsylvania,  573. 

Pentheus,  302. 

Pericles,  330. 

Perdiccas,  335. 

Periscii,  7. 

Perseus,  279. 

Persians,  history  of,  475 ;  man^ 
ners  of,  478. 

Per  sis,  v.  -sia,  47  o. 

Pertinax,  149. 

Peru,  586. 

Peruvians,  manners  of,  575. 

Peter  the  Great,  457. 

Phaedra,  300, 

Phaeton,  265. 

Phaldris,  167. 

Phalerum,  193, 

Pharsalus  and  Pharsalia,  221. 

PhercE,  219. 
Phidias,  235, 
Philadelphia,  573. 
Philip,  K.  of  Macedon,  333. 

II.,  of  Spain,  352. 

Philippi,  battle  of,  226. 
Philippine  islands,  537. 
Philolaus,  13. 
Philomela,  297. 
Philopoemen,  338. 
Philosopher,  11. 
Phineus,  312, 
Phlegra,  224. 
Phlegraean  plains,  309. 
Phlegyas,  310, 
Phocsea,  465. 


Phocis,  206, 

Phoenicia,  472. 

Phoenix,  543. 

Phorcus,  273, 

Phoroneus,  276. 

Phrygia  Magna,  469. 

Minor,  465. 

Phryxus,  303,  311. 

Phyllis,  301. 

Picenum,  46. 

Picus,  266. 

Pieria,  223. 

Pierus  et  Piertdes,  221. 

Pirajus,  192. 

Pirithous,  300,  310. 

Pisidia,  467. 

Pisistratiis,  323. 

Pittacus,  240. 

Pizarro,  586. 

Planets,  3. 
•  Plataea,  204, 

Plato,  14,  194,  331. 

Pleiades,  267 

Pluto,  274. 

Poland,  453. 

Polar  circles,  5. 

Pollux,  291, 

Polydorus,  302. 
Polynlces,  305. 
Polyxena,  316. 
Pompeii,  63. 
Pompey,  144. 
Pompey's  pillar,  548, 
Pontius,  131. 
Pontus,  468. 
Popes,  154. 
Porsena,  114. 
Porto-Bello,  585. 
Porto-Rico,  591. 
Portugal,  353. 
Porus,  510. 
Posidonius,  19. 
Potidaea,  224. 
Potosi,  586. 
Praxiteles,  235. 
Prceneste,  Palestrina,  54, 
Praetor,  first  created,  127. 
Priamus,  94^  282. 


Proca 
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Proca,  99. 
Procopius,  452. 
Procris,  298. 
Proetus,  277, 
Progni,  297. 
Prometheus,  308. 
Propontis,  246". 
Proserpine,  255,  274. 
Proteus,  273. 
Prussia,  454. 
Psammetichus,  540. 
Psylli,  543. 
Ptolemy,  20. 
Furbach,  23. 
Pydna,  223. 
Pylades,  288. 
Pyramids,  540,  549. 
Pyrrha,  308. 
Pyrrhus,  134,  315,  337 
Pythagoras,  11,  16, 
Pytheas,  15. 
Pythian  games,  260. 
Python,  ib. 


Q. 


Quaestors,  115. 
Quirlniis,  102. 
Quirttes,  ib. 


R. 


Ragusa,  249. 

Regulus,  140, 

Religions,  forms  of,  39. 

Remus,  99. 

Restoration  of  learning,  23. 

Rhegium,  83. 

Rhodope,  241. 

Rhodus,  Rhodes,  238. 

Richard  I,,  372.  II.,  375.  III., 

379. 
Rivers,  33  ;   of  Europe,  41  ;   of 

Asia,  463  J  of  Africa,  538  5  of 

America,  567. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  588, 


Rodolphine  tables,  25. 
Romans,  their  art  in  prosecuting 

their  conquests,  129,  140. 
Rome,  49,  100. 
Romulus,  99. 
Russia,  455. 
Ryots,  518. 


S. 


SaUni,  48. 

Saladin,  155,  544. 

Salamis,  battle  of,  231. 

Salmoneus,  295. 

Samaria,  473. 

Same,  230. 

Samnites,  129. 

Samos,  239. 

Samothracfe,  243. 

Sappho,  215,  240. 

Saratoga,  573. 

Sardanapalus,  476. 

Sardinia,  I78. 

Sarmatia,  250. 

Sarpedon,  271. 

Sateintes,  3. 

Saturn,  92,  252. 

Satyrs,  268. 

Saxons,  367. 

Scavola,  115. 

Schaal,  the  Jesuit,  30. 

Sciron,  202. 

Scipio,  70,  141,  557. 

Scotland,  397. 

Scylax,  510. 

Scylla,     82,    158;     two   of    the 

same  name,  266. 
Scyros,  233. 
Scythia,  250. 
Seas,  &c.  of  Europe,  40  ;  of  Asia, 

463  ;   of  America,  566. 
Seleucis,  471. 
Selim,  545. 
Semele,  269. 
Semiramis,  475. 
Seneca,  20,  148. 
Servius  Tullius,  106. 

Sesostrls, 
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Sesostris,  540. 
Sevajee,  529. 
Severus,  150,  366. 
Sextius,  L.  126. 
Sibtiris,  79. 
Sicily,  158. 

,  history  of,  174. 

Sicinius,  116. 

Sicyon,  ISO, 

Sidon,  472,  505. 

Silk,  manufacture  of,  introduced 

into  Europe,  77, 157,  340. 
Simonides,  235. 
Sindy,  country  of,  525. 
Sirens,  65,  320. 
Sisyphus,  295. 
Smerdis,  483,  484. 
Smyrna,  465. 
Socrates,  331 ;  saves  the  life  of 

Xenophon,  206. 
Solon,  328,  478. 
Solstice,  5. 
Sophists,  11. 
Spain,  347. 
Spaniards,  their  treatment  of  the 

Americans,  580;   manner  of 

carrying  on  their  trade  with 

America,  582. 
Sparta,  184,  291. 
Sphere,  right,  &c.,  S. 
Sphinx,  304,  549. 
Sporddes,  238. 
Stars,  4. 
States  of  different  extent,  how 

named,  35  5    and  from  their 

different  governments,  37. 
Stephen,  King,  371. 
Strophddes,  230,  312. 
Styx,  275. 
Suevi,  440. 
Sulpicius  Gallus,  19. 
Sultan  or  Soldan,  544. 
Sun,   notions  of  the   ancients^ 

about  his  setting,  441. 
Surinam,  589. 
Susiana,  475. 
Sweden,  458. 
Switzerland,  422. 


Sylla,  143. 
Sylvanus,  268, 
Symplegddes,  248. 
Syracuse,  161. 
Syria,  471,  504. 
Syriica  regio,  552, 


T. 

Tandrus,  185. 
Tamerlane,  344,  514. 
Tanaquil,  I07. 
Tantalus,  285. 
Tarentum,  74, 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  106. 

Superbus,  109. 

Tarsus,  467. 
Tartary,  536. 
Tatius,  101. 
Terra  Firma,  585. 
Terraqueous  globe,  32;  its  com- 
ponent parts,  ib. 
Terrestrial  globe,  4. 
Telamon,  272. 
Tell,  William,  424. 
Temenus,  289. 
Temp^,  218. 
Tenedos,  241. 
Teneriff,  539. 
Terence,  555. 
Tereus,  297. 
Thales,  10. 
Thasus,  243. 
Theba;,  Thebes,  203,  220,  324. 

in  Egypt,  542. 

Thebaid,  subject  of,  305. 
Themistocles,  232,  234,  329. 
Theodoric,  152. 
Theodosius,  ib. 
Theophrastus,  195. 
Thera,  235, 
TherniopjjlcE,  210, 
Therma,  v.  Thessalonica,  224, 
Thersander,  306. 
Theseus,  299,  324. 
Thespia,  205. 
Thesprotia,  215. 

Thessalia, 
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Thessalia,  217. 

Thessalian  womeiij  remarkable 
for  their  skill  in  magic,  222. 

Thessalonica,  Saloiiichij  224. 

Thetis,  314. 

Thrace,  241, 

Thracian  Bosphorus,  246. 

Thrasybulus,  331. 

Thucydides,  243,  330. 

Thyestes,  286. 

Thy  mates,  301. 

Tiberius,  147. 

Tibur,  Tivoli,  53. 

Ticinum,  Pavia,  44. 

Timocharis,  15. 

Tisamenes,  289. 

Titan,  252. 

Tomi,  whence  named,  249. 

Tomyris,  480. 

Trachin,  219. 

Trajan's  bridge,  250. 

Transubstantiation,  449. 

Trent,  council  of,  44,  445. 

Tripoli,  504. 

Triton,  272, 

Tribunes  of  the  people  insti- 
tuted, 116. 

Troas  et  Troja,  465. 

Trcezen,  IS7. 

Trophonius,  oracle  of,  205, 

Tropics,  5. 

Tuisco,  V.  Tuisto,432. 

Tullia,  108. 

TuUus  Hostilius,  103. 

TianuUus,  413. 

Turnus,  97- 

Turkey  in  Asia,  505. 

Turks,  343  ;  government  of,  504. 

Tuscidum,  Frescati,  54. 

Tycho  Brahe,  24. 

Tydeus,  305. 

Tyndarus,  291. 

Tyre,  472,  505. 

Tyrtaeus,  327. 


U. 

Ulysses,  317. 

Umbria,  45. 

United  Provinces,  426. 

Universities,  first  instituted,  22. 

Urlm  and  Thunwmn,  542. 


V. 

Valens,  152. 

Valerius  Poplicola,  113. 

Varro,  20. 

Veii,  siege  of,  122. 

Venereal      disease,      whence 

brought,  559. 
Venice,  154. 
Venus,  258. 
Venusia,  Venosa,  70. 
Vera  Cruz,  577. 
Vermont,  5/2. 
Vesta,  255. 
Vesuvius,  63. 
Via  Appia,  &c.,  91. 
Villa  of  Horace,  48. 
Virbius,  301. 
Virginia,  120. 
»  country    in  America, 

574. 
Vitellius,  149. 
A'^itruvius,  20. 
Vultur,  a  mountain,  71. 


W. 

Wallace,  William,  373. 

Walworth,  375. 

Washington,  General,  574. 

Wat  Tyler,  375. 

Wickliffe,  ih. 

William   I.  and  II.,    Kings   of 

England,  370.  III.  392, 
Winds,  hot,  547. 
Wolga,  456. 


Xanthus^' 
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X. 

Xanthus,  306. 
Xenophanes,  13. 
Xenophon,  331. 
Xerxes,  225,  232,  245,  491. 
Ximenes,  Cardinal,  352, 
Xuthus,  298. 


Z. 

Zacynthus,  Zante,  230. 
Zaleucus,  84. 
Zemindars,  519. 
Zeno,  196. 
Zethus,  303. 
Zisca,  451. 
Zodiac,  5. 
Zones,  7. 
Zoroaster,  500. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  INDEX, 


CONTAINING 


The    LATIN   NAMES  of  the   Principal   Countries,   Cities,  Rivehs,  and 

Mountains  mentioned  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Classics; 

With  the  Modern  Names  subjoined ; 


The   LATIN  NAMES  of  the  Inhabitants,   and   the   Adjectives   and   other 
Words  derived  from  the  Names  of  the  Places ; 


The  most  remarkable  Epithets  annexed:    and  an  Explanation  of  Difficult 
Words  and  Phrases  : 


A   SUPPLEMENT 


SUMMARY  OF  ANCIENT  and  MODERN  GEOGRAPH V, 


By  ALEXANDER  ADAM,  LL.D. 

hector  of  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh. 


2  R 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


It  having  been  thought  proper  to  delay  the  publication  of 
the  Summary  of  Geography  and  History,  although  printed  and 
entered  in  Stationers'  Hall,  till  new  Maps  for  illustrating  it 
should  be  engraved,  it  was,  in  the  mean  time,  suggested  to  the 
Compiler,  that  Tables  of  the  ancient  Names  of  Places,  Avith 
the  Modern  Names  contrasted,  would  be  a  desirable  addition 
to  the  Work.  Perceiving  at  once  the  utility  of  this  suggestion, 
he  undertook  the  execution  of  it  with  alacrity,  and  has  com- 
pleted it  with  such  improvements,  as,  he  hopes,  will  be  found 
conducive  to  promote  the  great  end  of  his  labours,  the  facili- 
tating of  the  acquisition  of  classical  learning,  in  conjunction  with 
general  knowledge. 

The  Tables  are  so  contrived  as  to  serve  both  for  an  Index  and 
a  Supplement  to  the  Book.  The  modern  name  is  generally 
subjoined  to  the  ancient  ;  and  the  page  of  the  Book  is  added 
where  a  more  minute  account  of  the  Place  is  given.  When  no 
page  is  marked,  the  Index  affords  information  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Book ;  for  in  several  parts  of  it  the  Compiler,  from  a 
desire  of  brevity,  satisfied  himself  with  transcribing  from  a  small 
Abridgement,  which  he  printed  for  the  use  of  his  Scholars,  about 
eleven  years  ago,  without  quoting  authorities. 

The  Maps  are  on  a  small  scale,  that  they  may  answer  the 
size  of  the  Book,  and  be  less  liable  to  be  torn.  The  Ancient 
Maps  have  been  copied  chiefly  from  those  of  D'Anville,  and 
contain  the  Names  of  many  Places,  which  are  not  inserted  in  the 
Index,  because  they  seldom  occur  in  the  Classics,  and  some  of 
them  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  Ptolemy,  or  later  geographical 
writers. 

Edinburgh, 
Wth  May,  1795. 
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TnK  MODERN  NAMES  subjoined,  of  such  places  as  remain, 
or  are  known. 


ABALUS,  -i,  f.  an  island  in  the 
German  ocean,  where  amber  was 
supposed  to  drop  from  the  trees,  Plin. 
37.  2.  s.  11. 

ABATOS,  -I.  /.  a  small  island  in  the 
A'ile,  which  none  but  the  priests  were 
permitted  to  enter  :  and  where  the  an- 
nual increase  of  that  river  was  first 
perceived,  Seitec.  iV.  Q.  4.  2.  Lucan, 
X.  323. 

ABDERA,  a  maritime  town  of  Thrace, 
p.  242,  Inh.  AbdErIt;f.,  Liv.  43. 
4.  smof.  Abderites  Protagoras,  Cic. 
N.  D.  1.23.  hence  ^l/deri/aiia; pecfora 
pkbis  hahes,  i.  e.  You  are  stupid  or 
foolish,  as  the  Aider ites  were  said  to 
be,  Martial.  10.  25.  4, 

ABELLA,  AvELLA,  a  town  of  Campa- 
nia, called  Melifcra,  from  its  abound- 
ing in  apples,  Virg.  /En.  7.  740.  but 
not  rich  in  corn,  [pauper  si/lri  CereaUs,) 
Sil.  8.  544.  Abellina  vel  Avellana 
iwces,  hazel-nuts,   Plin.  15.  22.  s.  24. 

ABELLINUM,  Avf.lmno,  a  town  of 
Campania,  Inh.  Abeltincites,  -ium. 

ABII,  a  people  of  Scythia,  Curt.  7.  6. 11. 

ABA'bBA,  Abenow,  or  the  Black 
Mountain,  in  Germany,  where  the 
Danube  rises.  Tacit.  G.  1.  4. 

Aborioixes,  -?«».  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Roman  territory,  Z,/i;.  1. 1. 
Sail.  Cat.  6. 

Aeos,  vel  -ics,  and  Aba,  vel  -as,  m.  Abi- 
DAG,  a  mountain  in  Armenia  Major, 
where  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Araxes 
rise. 

AB3YRTlDES,-i/«!.f.CHEP.S0  and  OsERO, 

islands  in  the  Adriatic  sea,  Plin.  3. 
26.  s.  30.  Lucan  mentions  only  one 
Aesyrtos,  3.  190. 

Abvs,  the  river  Humbeh,  in  England. 

Abydos,  i.  m.  Nagara  ;  a  town  of 
Troas,  on  the  Hellespont ;  abounding- 
iu  oysters,  [ostri/er,')  Virg.  G.  1. 
207.  So  near  Sestos  in  Europe,  that 
to  a  person  approaching  them  by  sea, 
they  appeared  one  city  :  hence  Capcrat 
a  geniina  (sorore  quasi)  diicedere  Ses- 
2r2 


tos  Abj/do,   Val.  Flacc.  1.  285.  Inh. 
Abyde'm,  Liv.  31.  17.  and  18.  Adj. 
AbydEnus. — Also  a  town  in  Egypt, 
the  residence  of  Memnon,  Plin,  5.  9. 
s.  11.  now  Madfune. 
ABYLA,  -ee,    Cerita,   a  mountain  in 
Mauritania,  near  the  Fretum  Hercu- 
leum,  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  opposite 
to  Calpe  in  Spain,  which  now  forms 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  these  two  moun- 
tains were  called  Coi.rMx.r.  IIercu- 
1,1  s,  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  as  being 
the  limits  of  his  labours.     According 
to  fable,  they  were  united  by  a  con- 
tinued ridge,  till  that  hero  separated 
them,  and  thus  opened  a  communica- 
tion between  the  IMediterranean  and 
Atlantic,  Plin.  3.  procem.  Mel,  1.  5. 
ACADEMIA,    a    place   near  Athens, 
where  Plato  taught  ;    whence  his  fol- 
lowers were  called  Academict,  194. 
Also,  a  villa  of  Cicero's,  Pliii.  31.  2. 
s.  3.  Adj.  AcADEMict's. 
ACAMAS,  -antis,  m.  Holy  EpiniANv ; 
a   prom,   of  CYrnrs  ;    whence   that 
island  was  anciently  called  Acasian- 
Tis,  Plin.  .5.  31.  s.  35. 
ACANTHUS,  Erisso,  a  town  of  Ma- 
cedonia, on  the  Strymonic  gulf;  whence 
Xerxes  drev.'  a  canal  to  the  Singitic 
gulf,   to   avoid   sailing  round  mount 
Athos,  225. 
ACARXANIA,  Cap.nta,  a  division  of 
Epirus  or  Grcpcia  Propria,  213.   The 
'peo^\e,Acarnanes,%\n%,Acarnan.Liv, 
26.  24  ;  31.  14  ;  33.  16.  and  17  ;  36. 
11.  and  12  ;  43.  17,  &c.  Acamanica 
conjuratio,  lb.  26.  25. 
ACERR.E,  AcERRA,  a  town  in  Cam- 
pania, 58.    Inh.  Accerani,   Liv.  8. 
17. 
ACESlNES,  (p,  Jenaub  or  Chunanb, 
a  branch  of  the  river  Indus,  525.  Plin. 
6.  20.  and  37. 13. 
ACESTA,  Segesta,  a  town  in  Sicily, 

171. 
ACH.EjMENIA,  a  part  of  Persia,  named 
from  its  first  king  Achaemenes ;  whence 
AchcemeniuSf 
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AchtEmeniui,  -a,  -urn,  Persian, i/or«/. 
Od.  3,  1,  44.  Epod.  13,  8. 

ACH AIA  Propria,  Romania  Alta,  the 
north  part  of  Peloponnesus,  279,  put 
by  the  poets  for  the  whole  of  Greece, 
Ovid.  Met.  8,  180;  Ep.  17,  209; 
•whenceAcii.tiorAciiivijthe  Greeks; 
AcHAis  -idis,  and  Achaias  -iidos,  f. 
Grecian  ;  Achdulcs  urbes,  Id.  Met.  5, 
306  ;  Achaiudes  matres,  Id.  ep.  3,  71 . 
adj.  Achaus,  Achaius,  or  Achat  -iis. 
When  the  Romans  reduced  Pe/o/)o;jwe- 
siis  and  Gracia  Propria  to  the  form 
of  a  province,  they  called  the  whole 
Achaia;  because  the  Achaeans  were 
then  the  principal  people, Pa«5«7i. 7, 16. 

ACHARN.E,  a  town  of  Attica,  201. 
adj.  Acharncuiui, 

ACHATES,  (e,  a  river  of  Sicily,  which 
gave  name  to  the  achates,  or  agate,  a 
precious  stone,  said  to  have  been  first 
found  on  its  banks,  Plin.  37,  10. 

ACHELOUS,  AsPRO  Potamo,  a  river 
which  divided  /Etolia  from  Acarnania, 
213,  and  283  ;  adj.  Achelolus. 

ACHERON,  -oniis,  m.  and  f.  a  river  of 
the  Bruttii,  81.  and  of  Epire,  215  ; 
the  name  also  of  one  of  the  infernal 
rivers,  lb.  often  put  for  the  infernal 
regions,  Horat.  Od.  1,  3,  36.  or  the  in- 
habitants of  them,  Virg..En.  7,  312.; 
whence  Acherontius,  et  -xcntius,  vel 
Acherunticus,  -a,  -tan. 

ACHERONTIA,  Acerensa,  a  small 
town  of  Apulia,  on  the  top  of  a  hill ; 
hence  called  Nidus,  a  nest,  Horat.  Od. 
3,  4,  14. 

ACHERUSIA,  a  lake  near  CumjE  in 
Campania,  Plin.  3,  5.  s.  9. ;  and  in 
Epire,  Id.  4,  1  ;  also  a  cave  in  the 
Chersonesus  Taurica, or  CrimTartary , 
through  which  Hercules  is  said  to  have 
dragged  the  dog  Cerberus  from  hell, 
Plin.  6,  1.  and  27,  2  ;  Ovid.  Met.  7, 
409,  &c_.:  Mel.  1,  19,  55  ,  called  also 
AcherUsis,  -ulis,  f.  Val.  Flacc.  5, 
73  ;  hence  Acherusia  templa,  the  in- 
fernal regions,  Liicr.W,  25.  Stultorum 
^cAf?-K«iat)j7«,unhappy  as  that  of  those 
in  Tartarus,  76.  1036.  Acheritsius hu- 
mor, the  water  of  Acheron,  Sil.  13, 
398. 

ACHILLEOS  DROMOS,  or  Achil- 
lEus  Cursus,  a  peninsula  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  where 
Achilles  instituted  games,  Plin.  4,  12. 
s.  26. 

ACHILLEUM,  a  town  of  Troas. 

ACIDALIUS,  a  fountain  in  Orchome- 
nos,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  in  which  the 


Graces  were  supposed  to  bathe ; 
whence  Venus  is  called  Mater 
AciDALiA,  Virg.  jEu.  1,  720.  p.  205. 

ACILA,  ZiDEN,  a  town  of  Arabia,  on 
the  Red  Sea,  from  which  they  set  sail 
for  India,  Plin.  6,  28. 

ACIRIS,  Agri,  a  river  of  Lucania. 

ACIS,  -is,  or  -tdis,  Jaci,  a  river  of  Si- 
cily, 160. 

ACQ  vel  Ace,  Acre,  a  town  of  Phoe- 
nicia, 505. 

ACRADINA,  a  part  of  the  city  Syra- 
cuse, 162. 

ACRA  JAPYGIA,  Cape  di  Leuca,  in 
Calabria,  74. 

ACRiE,  Palazzolo,  a  town  of  Sicily, 
near  the  prom.  Pachynus  ;  the  inha- 
bitants, AcRENSES. 

ACRAGAS,  or  Agrigentum,  Girgenti, 
a  city  of  Sicily,  on  the  summit  of  a 
high  mountain,  166.  Virg.  A.  3, 
703. 

ACRO  CERAUNIA,  vel  -turn;  or  Ce- 
raunii  monies,  high  mountains  in 
Epire,  217. 

ACRO  CORINTHUS,  f.  the  citadel  of 
Corinth,  180. 

ACRONIUS  LACUS,  Unter-see,  the 
lower  part  of  the  lake  of  Constance. 
Mel.  3,  2,  67. 

ACROPOLIS,  -is,  f.  the  citadel  of 
Athens,  188. 

ACTE,  Acta  vel  Actica,  the  country  of 
Attica ;  whence  Act^eus,  -a,  -um, 
Athenian,  188. 

ACTIUM,  Azio,  a  small  town  of  Acar- 
nania ;  whence  Actiies  velActiacus,  -a, 
-um,  213.  ACTIUM  prom.  Punta  de 
la  Civolo,  or  Capo  di  Figai.o,  near 
which  Augustus  defeated  Anthony  in  a 
naval  battle,  213. 

ACTIUM  CORCYR.E,  so  called,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  former,  Cic, 
Att.  7.  2. 

ADDUA,  Adda,  a  river  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  running  into  the  Po  on  the  north, 
43. 

ADONIS,  is,  and  ulis,  m.  Nahr-Itra- 
niM,  a  river  in  Phoenicia. 

ADRAMYTTIUM,  Adramitti,  a  ma- 
ritime town  of  Mysia,  adj.  Adramyt- 
tenus,  454. 

ADRIA  vel  Hadria,  m.  the  Adriatic 
Sea  or  Gulf  of  Venice  ;  named  from 
Adria,  f.  a  town  at  the  top  of  it,  Liv. 
5,  33.  Justin.  20,  1.  Mare  Adriacuvi, 
Adriaficum,  v.  Adridiium ;  but  we 
find  only  Adrianiis  ager,  the  territory 
of  the  town  Adria,  Liv.  22, 9.  Adriani, 
its  inhabitants,  Liv.  27,  10. 

ADRUMETUM 
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ADRU^METUIM  vel  Hadrumetum,  a 
city  oi  Africa  Propria,  536.  lvih.Adru- 
mctani. 

ADUATACA  vel  Atuataca,  Toxghes, 
a  town  of  Gallia  Belgica,  407. 

ADUATICORU-AI  oppidum,le x-lais  on 
the  Mehaige,  CiEs.  2,  29. 

ADOLA,  St.  Gothard,  a  mountain  of 
Rhastia,  part  of  the  Alps,  in  which  are 
the  fountains  of  the  Rhine. 

AdUlis  vel  Adule.  Arkiko,  a  town  of 
Upper  Egj-pt  on  the  Red  Sea.  Inh. 
Adulttte,  Plin.  9, 29.  which  gave  name 
to  the  bay,  Adulitus  Sinus.  Here  was 
a  statue  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  with  a 
pompousinscription ;  called  j1/o«M7nen- 
tuvi  Adtilifanitm,  published  at  Rome 
by  Leo  Allatius,  a.  1613. 

jEa,  a  city  or  island  of  Colchis,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Phasis ;  Pliny  places 
it  15  miles  from  the  sea,  6,  4.  Hence 
.Xeea  Circe,  Virg.  /En.  3,  386,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  born  or  to  have 
resided  in  this  country :  ^ISa-a  carmina, 
magical  songs,  Ovid.  Amor.  I,  8,  5. 
Artes  Ma-ee,  ib.  2,  15,  10. 

JE.EE,  -es,  f.  the  island  of  Calypso  in  the 
Fretum  Siculum,  IMel.  2,  7.  Hygin. 
125.  Servius  places  it  near  Cerceji. 
^rf..-3iJ«.3,286.  Hence  Calypso  is  called 
.X<ea  puella,¥TO^cxi.  3,  il,31. 

2EE2E,  -arum,  was  a  town  of  Apulia, 
Liv.  24,  20. 

jEanteii'm,  the  tomb  of  Ajax  in  Troas, 
Plin.  5,  30. 

J£.\s,  Mantis,  m.  a  small  river  of  Epire, 
Lucan.  6, 361.  called  also  Aous,  Plin, 
3,23. 

.^DEPSUS,  V.  -um,  Dipso,  a  town  of 
EubcEa,  with  hot  baths. 

XiOi^.  orEdrssa,  a  city  of  ^Macedonia,  325. 

.SDUI,  a  people  of  Gaul,  inhabiting 
alonsr  the  river  Arar  or  Soane,  406. 

.^GJE\JM  MARE,  the  Archipelago, 
between  Europe  and  Asia  ;  said  to  be 
named  from  ASgeus,  or  from  a  rocky 
island  between  Tenedos  and  Chios, 
called  AEX,  from  its  resemblance  to 
a  goat,  Plin.  4,  11.  or  from  .3Ssr<p,  a 
town  of  Euboea,  Strab.  8.  p.  386.  or 
from  its  numerous  islands,  having  at 
a  distance  the  appearance  of  goats, 
(alyuv.)  Festus :  Varr.  de  R.  R.  2,  1, 
8.  perhaps  rather  from  its  tempestuous 
billows  {aiyes.)  Heinsius  ad  Sil.  1, 
468.  Tumultus  ^Egeei,  the  tempests 
of  the  Egean  sea.  Hor.  Od.  3,  29,  63. 
Ionium  JEgteo  frangat  mare,  the 
Ionian  would  flow  into  or  join  the 
Egeaa  sea,  Lucan,  1,  103. 


j^Igates,  Mgades,  or  .^gusce,  three 
small  islands  over  against  Lilybsum. 
169.  Sil.  1,  61. 

.SIGESTA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  the  same 
with  Acesta,  171.  Inh.  JEgesteei  or 
JEgestani. 

iEGIMURUS,  Galetta,  an  island  in 
the  bay  of  Carthage,  Liv.  29,  27.  et 
30,  24. 

JEGINA,  Engia,  an  island  in  the  Sa- 
ronic  bay,  or  bay  of  Engia,  231.  Inh. 
j?iGiN"ET.t". ;   adj.  .Eg'tneticus. 

.EGINIU-AI,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  Liv. 
32,  15;  36,  13;  44,  46;  45,27. 

JEGIUM,  VosTiTZA,  a  town  in  Achaia. 
Propria,  so  named  because  Jupiter  is 
said  to  have  been  nursed  there  by  a 
goat  ('un-*  aiyos,)  Strab.  8,  387.  Liv, 
28,7. 

.EGOS  POTAIMOS,  or  the  goat's  river, 
in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  246, 

vEGUSA,  one  of  the  JEgutes. 

.i:GYPTUS,  Egypt,  539.  Inh  Mgyp- 
tii,  adj.  .Egyptius  et  Egt/ptiacus. 

jEMONI  A  or  Heemonia,  a  poetic  name  of 
Thessaly  ;  whence  Aimunius,  Thcssa- 
lian,  219;  thus,  A-lmonius  juvenis, 
i.  e.  Jason,  Ovid.  Met.  7,  132. 
Heevionii  equi,  i.  e.  equiAchillis,  Ovid. 
Trist.  3,  11,  28.  .Entonia  puppis,  the 
ship  Argo,  Id.  Art.  Am.  1,  6. 

..•EMUS,  see  Heemiis. 

iENARIAvel  /««ri»te,  IsciiiA,anisland 
over  against  Cumai  in  Campania,  Liv. 
8,  22. 

..ENEA  vel  ^NIA,  MoxcAsiRO,  a  ma- 
ritime town  of  ISIacedonia,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  ^neas,  Liv.  40,  4. 
Virgil  places  it  in  Thrace,  jEn,  3,  18. 
Inh.  .EneAtes. 

jENUS  vel  jEnos,  Eno,  a  town  of 
Thrace,  on  the  eastmost  mouth  of  the 
Hebrus,  Mel.  2,  2.  Inh.  .Enii. 

-Enus,  the  Inn,  a  river  of  Rhsetia, 
which  flows  into  the  Danube,  Tacit, 
Hist.  3,  5. 

iEOLLE  INSUL.E,  the  Lipari  islands, 
176.  Hence  jEolii  career  saxi,  the 
prison  in  which  .Eolus  was  sup- 
posed to  confine  the  winds,  Lucan,  5, 
609. 

.(EOLIS,  -Mis,  f.  vel  JEYilia,  -ee,  a  coun- 
try in  Asia  Minor,  465.  Inh.  jEoles 
vel  .Eolii ;  whence  jEolica  ratio,  the 
.Eolic  dialect,  Quinctilian,  1,  6,  31. 
Molica  dicta,  words  of  the  yEolic  dia- 
lect, ib.  8,  3,  59.  .Eoliitm  carmen, 
lyric  poetry  ;  as  Sappho  and  AIcebus, 
the  first  lyric  poets,  were  natives  of  the 
island  Lesbos,  which  formed  part  of 
uEolis, 
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^blis,  and  consequently  wrote  in  the 
^olic  dialect,  Horat.  Oil.  4,  3,  12. 
JEoliapiiella,  Sappho,  ih.  4,  9,  12. 

JEoLiuM  Mare,  th&  Gulf  of  Smyrna, 
that  part  of  the  Egean  sea,  bordering 
on  jllolis. 

^Qui,  a  people  of  Latium ;  called  also 
^'EquicolcB,  vel  i,  vel  JEqtticolani. 

jESEPUS,  a  river  of  JMysia. 

^SIS,  EsiNO,  a  river  of  Italy,  which 
separated  Umbria  from  Picenum,  137. 
Sil.  8,  446. 

JESUS,  Iesi,  a  town  of  Umbria,  on  the 
iEsis:  Inh.  ^sinates,  whence  .Esi- 
7ias  caseus,  Plin.  11,  42. 

^STI^EI  vel  JEstyi,  a  people  of  Ger- 
many, inhabiting  Estonia,  a  part  of 
Livonia,  2'acit.  G.  45,  p.  441. 

-3^sUla  et  -U7n;  a  town  of  Latium, 
Horat.  0(1.  3,  29. 

JETHALIA  vel  Elva,  Elba,  an  island 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  Plm.  3,  6. 
called  also  .^theria,  Plin.  6,  30. 

^ETHIOPIA,  a  country  of  Africa,  Inh. 
iExiiioPES,  s\ng.  JEihiops,  who  had 
curled  hair,  and  their  bodies  of  a  black 
colour,  from  the  continual  heat,  Lu- 
can.  10,  131,  and  222.  Hence  /Ethio- 
picus  Oceanus,  Plin.  6,  30.  JEthiopica 
naves,  id.  5,  9. — Jupiter  JEthiopxivi 
rtmeanstdlure,  Sil.  12,605.  alluding 
to  the  fiction  of  Homer,  who  makes 
the  gods  to  go  and  feast  annually  for 
a  certain  time  in  Ethiopia,  //.  1,  423. 
Odyss.  1,22. 

.^TNA,  GiBELi.0,  a  famous  volcano  in 
Sicily,  172.  Yitvi.c^  JEtnais  hahitans 
in  vallibns,  the  inhabitants  of  the  vallies 
round  /Etna,  Lucan.  6,  293.  .Etntea 
tdlus,  Sicily,  Ovid.  Met.  8,  260.  JEt- 
■necus  pastor,  Polyphemus,  Id.  Pont.  2, 
2,  115.  JEtncei  fratres,  the  Cyclops, 
Virg.  Mn.  3,  678. 

JiTNA,  Nicotosi,  a  town  at  the  bottom 
of  the  south  side  of  the  mountain, 
Strnh.  6,  268.  .Etnensis  ager,  its  ter- 
ritory, Cic.  Verr.  3,  105. 

JETOLIA,  a  part  of  Grcscia  Propria, 
211.  Inh.^ToLi,  217,  adj.  JEtolicus, 
jEtolus,  et  jEtolius ;  jEtolicutn  bel- 
lum,  Liv.  28,  5.  JEtolius  heros,  Dio- 
medes,  Ovid.  Met.  14,  461.  .,4rpi 
.iEtoli,  built  by  Diomedes.  Virg.  JEn. 
10,  28. 

AFRICA,  the  third  great  division  of  the 
world,  according  to  the  ancients,  Sal- 
lust.  Jug.  17.  called  also  Libv^\,  Varr. 
R.Ii.  2,1,  6.  That  part  next  to  Italy, 
and  subject  to  Carthage,  was  called 
Africa  Propria,  Inh,  Ami,  discincti, 


loose  robed,  Virg,  JEn.  8,  724.  sing, 
Afer,  put  for  Hannibal,  Hor.  Od.  4, 
4,  42.  used  as  an  adj.  Armentarius 
Afer,  an  African  herdsman,  Virg.  Q, 
3,  344.  Afer  murex,  African  purple 
dye,  Hnrat.  Od.  2,  16,  35.  Afraavis, 
a  Guinea  hen.  Id,  Epod.  2,  53.  Ser- 
pentes  Afri,  Id.  Sat.  2,  8,  95. — Scipio 
African  us,  so  called  from  his  con- 
quering the  Carthaginians  in  Africa, 
Horat.  Epod.  9,  25.  African.c,  sc. 
lesticB,  wild  beasts  from  Africa,  Cic. 
Earn.  8,  8  and  9.  Plin.  8,  17.  s.  24. 
Liv.  44,  18.  Africance  res,  ib.  5,  21. 
Fici  Africanw  nohiles,  Cato,  8,  1. 

AFRICUS,  -i,  m.  a  wind  blowing  from 
Africa  between  south  and  west ;  pro- 
perly an  adj.  sc.  ventus ;  as,  Africa 
procellce,  i.e.  ah  Africa  vento  excitata. 
Horat.  Od.  3,  29,  57. 

Aganippe,  a  fountain  of  Boeotia,  204. 

AGATHA,  v.  -e,  Agde,  a  town  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  on  the  river  Araurin,  Erault, 
Plin.  3,  4.  near  an  island  of  the  same 
name. 

AG  ATHOPOLIS,  Montpelier,  a  town 
of  Languedoc. 

AGATHYRSI,  a  people  of  Sarmatia, 
who  lived  east  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Borysthgnes,  and  painted  their  bodies, 
Mel.  2,  ].  Virg.^En.  4,  146.  called 
also  Hamaxobii,  from  their  living  in 
waggons,  Mel.  ib. 

AGEKDICUM,  Sens,  chief  town  of  the 
Senunes,  in  Gaul,  situate  a  little  above 
the  confluence  of  the  Icauna  or  Yotme, 
and  the  Sequana  or  Seine. 

AGR.EI,  a  people  oi  JEx.o\\dL,  Liv.  Z2, 
34. 

AcRAVoxiTiE,  a  people  of  Illyricum, 
Liv.  45,  26. 

AGRIGENTUM,  vel  Acragas,  Gxr- 
GENTi,  a  town  of  Sicily;  Agkigen- 
TiNus,  n.  et  adj. 

AGRIPPINA  COLONIA,  Ubioruvi 
vel  Agripphiensis,  Cologne,  a  town 
of  Lower  Germany  on  the  Rhine. 

AGYLLA,  or  'Cn,  the  ancient  name  of 
Vm-e,  now  Cervetere,  a  town  of 
Tuscany,  Virg.  JEn,  8,  479.  adj. 
AgyUinus. 

AGYRIUJNI  vel  Argyrium,  San  Filipo 
d'Argirone,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  the 
river  Symajthus ;  Populus Agyrinensis, 
Cic.  Agyrinus,  Plin. 

ALABANDA,  -en,  a  city  of  Caria,  near 
the  river  Meander,  Inh.  Alabandi  vel 
Alabandeni,  Alabandenses  or  Alaban- 
deis,  Cic.  Fam.  13,  56.  N.  D.  3,  19. 
Liv.  45,  25.     Livy  uses  Alabanda  in 
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the  plur.  -orum,  33,  18.    So  Juvenal, 

3,  70.  It  was  built  by  Alabaxdus, 
who  was  therefore  worshipped  as  a 
God,  Cic.N.D.2,  19. 

ALABASTRUM,  a  town  in  Egypt, 
Flin.  5,  9,  near  which  Alabaster,  a 
soft  kind  of  marble  was  found,  Plin. 
36,  7.  and  37,  10. 

ALANDER,  a  river  of  Phrygia,  Liv. 
38,  18. 

ALANI,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  north  of 
mount  Caucasus,  near  the  river  Tanais, 
and  the  Palus  Meeutis,  Joseph.  B.  J. 

'.     7,  29.  Claudian  in  Rufin.  1,  314.  Plin. 

4.  12. 

Ai.ata  Castra,  supposed  to  be  Edin- 
burgh, 357. 
ALBA  LONGA,  Palazzo,  a  town  of 
Latium,  55.  named  Alba  from  a  white 
sow,  found  by  ^-Eneas  upon  his  land- 
ing in  Italy,  with  a  litter  of  thirty 
young,  Virtf.^H.  3,  390.  et  8,  42. 
Juvenal,  12,  72.  Van:  de  R.  R.  2,  4. 
zwALrmgu  from  its  being  extended  on 
the  ridge  of  a  hill,  Liv.  1,  3.  which 
was  called  Albanus  Mons,  atthefoot 
of  which  is  a  lake  called  Alhaniis 
lacus,  Liv.  1,  3.  or  Albana  aqua,  C\c. 
de  Div.  1,  44.  There  were  several 
towns  called  Alba;  one  on  the  north 
side  of  the  lacus  Fuchius ;  the  Inh. 
of  which  were  called^/ifwiw.todistin- 
guish  them  from  those  of  Alba  Longa, 
Albani,  47. 
ALBANIA,  Servan  or  Shirvan,  a 
country  of  Asia,  west  from  the  Caspian 
sea,  Plin.  6,  10. 
ALBANLE  PORT.^l,  Tup  Karagan, 
defiles,  or  a  narrow  passage  in  mount 
Caucasus,  affording  an  entrance  into 
Albania,  Val.  Flacc.  3,  497.  called 
also  Caspiee  pyl<s. 
ALBION,  the  ancient  name  of  Britain, 
355.  Britain  and  all  the  islands  round 
it  were  called  Britannia,  Plin.  4,  16. 
s.  30. 
ALBIS,  Elbe,  a  large  river  of  Germany, 

Tacit.  G.  41.  Luca7i.  2,  51. 
ALBULA,the  ancient  name  of  the  river 
Tiber,  Virg.  Mn.  8,  331.  Plin.  3,  5. 
s.  9. 
ALBUNEA,  a  fountain  and  wood  near 

Tibur  in  Latium, 
ALBURNUS  MONS,  Albanella,  a 

mountain  of  Lucania, 
ALCE,  Alcazar,  a  town  of  Spain,  Liv. 

40,  48. 
ALEM  ANNI,  a  people  of  Germany,  who 
gave  the  name  of  Alemannia   to  the 
whole  of  that  country,  Claudian,  4. 


Cons.  Honor.  449.  first  mentioned 
under  Caracalla,  who  conquered  them, 
and  assumed  the  surname  of  Aleman- 
Nicus.    Spartian.  in  vita  ejus,  10. 

ALESIA  vel  ALEXIA,  Alise,  a  famous 
city  of  Gaul,  Ctes.  B.  G.  7,  68,  &c. 
Flor.  3,  10,  23. 

ALEXANDRIA,  Scandekoon,  a  prin- 
cipal city  of  Egj'pt,  548.  Liv.  8,  24. 
Inh.  ALEXANDRlNr,Z/jt;.  44,  \Q.Ale.v- 
andrince  naves,  ships  which  brought 
corn  and  other  commodities  from  Egypt 
to  Rome,  Suet.Ai/g.^Q.  Svnec.  Ep.  77. 
Pli7i.  Pan.3\.  Akxandrina  vita  ntque 
liccntia,  Caes.  B.  C.  3,  110.  Aledan- 
drintK  deliciee,  boys  bred  for  amusement, 
and  encouraged  in  the  use  of  immodest 
language,  Quinctilian,!,  2,  7.  hence 
called  Loquacus  deliciee   Stat.  Sylv.  5, 

5,  66. Also  a  town  of  Troas,  Liv. 

35,  42,  ct  37,  55;  whence  ^fera«- 
drina  laiirus,  Plin.  15,30.  s.  39. — also 
the  name  of  several  other  towns. 

ALGlDUS,  a  mountain  and  town  of 
Latium,  yihtwc^Alg'idensis,  Plin.  19, 
5. 

ALIACMON  vel  Haliacmon,  a  river  of 
Macedonia,  223. 

ALIFA  \t\  Allifa,  Alifi,  a  town  of 
Samnium,  Liv.  9,  38.  Inh.ALUFANi, 
Cic  Rull.  2,  25.  Allifates  pnpitli, 
Liv.  9,  42.  Allifiinus  ager,  Liv.  22. 
13  and  17  ;  26,  9. — Alifana,  sc.  po- 
cula,  large  caps,  Horat.  Sat.  2,  8,  39. 

ALIPHERA,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  Liv. 
28,  8.  32,  5. 

Allia,  a  river  which  joins  the  Tiber  a 
little  above  Rome,  52.  whence  Alli- 
ENsis  clades,  the  defeat  of  the  Ro- 
mans by  the  Gauls  under  Brennus, 
Liv.  5,  37,  &c.  Alliensis  dies  (xv. 
Kal.Se.tt.)  the  anniversary  of  that  de- 
feat, ever  after  held  as  a  dies  ater  vel 
iiifaustus,  an  unlucky  day,  ib.  6,  1. 
Tacit.  Hist.  91.  Virg.  Mu.  7,  717. 

ALLOBROGES,  sing.  Allobrox ;  a  na- 
tion inhabiting  that  part  of  Gaul,  now 
called  Dauphixe  :  whence  ^///oiro^'-j- 
cutn  vinum,  Cels.  4,  .5.  Allohrogici 
put  for  Allobrocicus,  a  surname 
given  io  Fabius  Maximus,  for  having 
conquered  that  nation,  Juvenal.  8, 13. 
Val.  Ma.v.  3,  5,  2.  et  6,  9,  4. 

AL]\iO,  a  rivulet  runnino-  into  the  Tiber, 
about  a  mile  below  Rome  ;  in  which 
the  priests  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of 
the  gods,  annually  washed  her  image 
onthe25thofMarch,Oi;W./ai<.4,337. 

ALOPE,  a  town  of  Locris  in  Greece, 
Liv.  42,  56. 

ALOPECONNESUS, 
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ALOPECONNESUS,   a  town  of  the 

Thracian  Chersonese,  Liv.  31, 16. 
ALPES,  -iim.  f.  The  Alps,  a  range  of 
very  high  mountains,  separating  Italy 
from  Gaul  and  Germany,  so  called, 
according  to  Festus,  from  the  white- 
ness of  their  appearance,  being  always 
covered  with  snow  (quasi  a.\hi  7>ionte.i)  : 
SeeP/m.  16,  3.  s.  60.  and  31,  3.S.26. 
^Ipmee  gentes,  those  who  lived  among 
the  Alps,  Liv.  21,  43.  Alplci,  Nep. 
Hannibal.  3. 
ALPHEUS,  Alfeo,  a  river  of  Elis,  181, 
running  near  Pis/t.  ;  hence  Pisa  in 
Tuscany  is  termed  Pism  Alpheo",  as 
being  founded  by  a  colony  from  Pisa 
ontheAlpheus  in  Peloponnesus,  F«V^. 
jEn.  10,  179. — ALPHEiAs,-of/w.  f.the 
'  fountain  Arethusa  at  Syracuse,  as  be- 
ing supposed  to  have  a  comm\mication 
below  ground  with  the  river  Alpheus, 
Ovid.  Met.  5,587. 
ALSIUM,  Statua,  a  town  of  Tuscany, 

Plin.  3,  3.  Cic.  Fam.  9,  6. 
ALTINUM,  Altino,  a  jtown  of  Vene- 
tia,  famous  for  its  fine  wool.  Martial. 
14,  155.  Pli7i.  3,  18  ;    Inh.  AltInA- 
TEs,  Plin.  Ep.  3,  2. 
ALUTA,  Alt  ox  Alut,  a  river  of  Dacia, 

which  runs  into  the  Danube. 
ALYZIA,  a  town   of  Acarnania,  Cic. 

Fam.  16,  2. 
AMALTHEA,  a  villa  belonging  to  At- 

ticus  in  Epire,  Cic.  Att.  1,  13. 
AMANUS,  Al. — LucAN,  a  branch  of 
mount  Taurus,  which  separates  Syria 
from  Cilicia,  Cic.  Fam.  2,  10.  Att.  5, 
20.  Inh.  Amanicmis,  ib. 
AMANlC.iE  PYL^,  a  defile  or  narrow 
pass  through  Amanus,  Curt.  3,  8,  13. 
by  which  Darius  entered  Cilicia,  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  sea  than  the 
Pylw  CilicieB  vel  .^//?-i<»,  through  which 
Alexander  entered  Syria,  CV?-<. 3,4,2, 
and  11.    Plutarch,  in  Ale.Tandro.  Po- 
lyh.  12,  8. 
AMANTIA,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  II- 
lyricum,   Cic.  Phil.  11,  11.   Ccbs.  Civ. 
P.  3,  40. 
AMASENUS,  a  river  of  Latium,  Virg. 

.««.  7,687.  eM  1,547. 
AJMASIA  vel  Amisia,  Amisius  vel  Anii- 
■lus,  the  Ems,   a    river  of  Germany, 
3Iel.  3,  3.  Plin.  4,  14.   Tacit.  Ann.  1, 
60,  and  63.  flowing  by  Embden  into 
the  German  sea. 
A-y\M>T\KA,  Ame.strntos,  a  town  of  Sicily; 
whence  Amestratinus,   Cic.  Verr.  3, 
39.  f<5,  51. 
AMASTRIS,Amastreh,  acityofPaph- 


lagonia,  formerly  called  Sesampm, 
Plin,  2,  2,  whence  Amastriacus,  an 
adj.  Ovid,  in  Ibin.  331. 
AMATHUS,  'Untis,  f.  Limisso,  or  Lin- 
meson  Antica,  a  city  of  Cyprus,  sacred 
to  Venus,  Virg.  ..E71.  10,  51.  whence 
she  iscalled  Amathitsia,  Tacit.  Ann. 
Ovid.  Am.  2,  15,  15.  by  which  name 
the  island  was  also  called,  Pliti.5, 31. 
s.  35.  adj.  Amathutiteus  vel  Amathu- 
siacus. 

AMAZONES  vel  Amazonides,  -um ;  a 
nation  of  female  warriors,  who  are 
said  to  have  dwelt  near  the  river 
Thermodoon  in  Pontus,  Justin.  2,  4. 
Ciirt.  6,  5,  24.  ATuazdnius  v.  ictts. 

AMBARRI,  a  branch  of  the  ^dui,  who 
lived  on  the  river  Arar,  (in  Bresse,) 
Cees.B.  G.  1,  9. 

AMBIANI,  a  nation  of  Gaul,  living 
along  the  river  Somme,  Cms.  B.  G.  2, 
4.  Their  chief  city  Samarobriva,  was 
in  late  times  also  called  Avibiani, 
now  Amiens, 

AMBRACIA,  a  city  of  Thesprotia,  in 
Epire,  Liv.  38,  3,  and  9.  which  gave 
name  to  Sinus  Atnbracius,  the  Gulf 
ofAnTA;  Inh.  Ambracie?ises  or  Am- 
braciotce,  215.  Ziti.38,  43,  and  44. 

AMERIA,  Amelia,  a  town  of  Umbria, 
Plin.  3,  14.  The  osiers  of  Ameria, 
{Amerina  Sali.r,)  were  very  tough, 
Plin.  24,  9.  Col.  4,  30,  4.  and  there- 
fore used  for  binding  the  vine  branches 
to  the  elms  or  other  props;  Atque 
Amerijia  par  ant  lcnt<B  retinacula  viti, 
Virg.  G.  1,  265. 

AMISUS  V.  -mn,  Samsoun,  a  city  of 
Pontus,  Cic.  Manil.  8.  Inh.  Amiseni, 
Plin.  Ep.  10,9. 

AMITERNUM,  a  town  of  the  Sabines ; 
48.  Inh.  Amep.tinini,  Liv.  28,  45, 
adj .  Amiternus  et  Amitertinus  ager, 
Liv.  21,  62. 

AMPHILOCHIA,  the  territory  round 
Ancos  Ampiiilocjiicum,  in  Acarna- 
nia, Cic.  Pis.  12.  p.  214.  called  also 
Ampiiilociii,  Liv.  38,  5. 

AMPIIIPOLIS,  a  city  of  Macedonia, 
on  the  river  Strymon,  226. 

AMPHISSA,  the  capital  of  the  Locri 
Ozola,  so  called  because  surrounded 
on  all  hands  with  mountains,  Z/it'.  38, 
5.  Lucan.  3,  1 72.  also  a  town  of  the 
Bruttii,  between  Locri  and  Caulon ; 
whence  Amphissia  Saxa,  Ov.  Met,  15, 
703. 

AMPSAGA,  Sussegmar,  a  river  which 
separated  ]\Iauritania  Csesariensis,  on 
the  east  from  Numidia. 

AMSANCTUS, 
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A3ISANCTUS,  a  valley  and  lake  in 
the  country  of  the  Hirpini,  in  Italy, 
66. 

Amycl.«,  a  town  in  Latium,  called  Ta- 
citee  by  Virgil,  .^/i.  10,  563.  because 
as  Servius  says,  the  inhabitants  em- 
braced the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras, 
who  obliged  his  scholars  tor  some 
years  to  keep  silence,  see  p.  11.  Also 
a  town  near  Lacedcemon  ;  adj.  Amv- 
cL.Eus,  p.  184. 

ANAGNIA,  Anagxi,  a  town  of  the 
Hernici  in  Latium,  Virg.  xEn.  7,  684. 
Inh.  Anagnixi,  Liv,  9,  43.  Aitag- 
ninti.i  ager,  26,  9. 

Anagyros  v.  -is,  a  place  in  Attica ; 
where  a  fetid  herb,  called  anagyris, 
grew  in  great  plenty,  which  the  more 
it  was  handled,  the  stronger  it  smelled ; 
hence  Anagyrin  v.  -um  commovere, 
to  bring  a  misfortune  on  one's  self, 

•'  Pli7i.  27,  4.  s.  13.  Inh.  Asagyrash, 
Strab.  9,  398. 

ANAPAUOMfiXOS,  a  fountain  in  Do- 
dona,  of  curious  qualities. 

ANAPHE,  an  island  which  suddenly 
emerged  from  the  Cretan  sea,  near 
Thera,  Ovid.  Met.  7,  461. 

ANAPUS,  et  Atiupis,  a  river  near 
Syracuse,  161. 

ANAS,  GuADiAXA,  a  river  of  Spain, 
Plin.2,  1,  and  4,  22. 

ANCONA  vel  Anco?t,  Ancona,  a  town 
of  Picenum,  46.  so  called  from  its 
situation  between  two  promontories 
forming  an  elbow,  (ayKwv,)  Mel. 
2,4. 

ANCYRA,  Angovra  or  -«,  the  capital 
of  Galatia,  592.  Plin.  5,  32.  s.  42. 
Also  a  town  of  Phrygia  Magna,  Curt. 
3,  1,  22.  adj.  Ancyranus. 

ANDES  v.  -rli,  Aiidecavi  v.  -gari,  a 
people  of  Gaul,  in  Anjoit,  Ca?s.  B.  G. 
2,  36.  adj.  Audits,  Lucan,  1,  438. 

ANDES,  -iiim,  a  village  near  Mantua, 
where  Virgil  was  born,  44. 

ANDOMADUNU.AI  v.  Civita.i  Lingn. 

num.  Langres,  a  town  of  Champagne. 

ANDROS,  Andro,   an  island   in   tiie 

Egean  sea,  335. 
AxGiTi.T.  lucus  V.  tiemtis,  a  grove  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Lacus  Fuchius,  Virg. 
JEn.  7,  759. 
AXGUI,  a  people  of  Germany,  north  of 

the  Elbe,  Tacit.  G.  40. 
ANIGROS  V.  -us,  a  river  of  Thessaly, 
in  which  the  Centaurs,  being  wounded 
by  Hercules,  bathed  their  wounds, 
and  thus  spoiled  the  waters,  Ovid.  Met. 
15. 


ANIO,  ienis,  m.  Teveron'e,  a  river  of 
the  Sabines,  which  joins  the  Tiber  a 
little  above  Rome,  143.  Anienus,  the 
god  of  the  Anio,  Stat.  Silv.  1,  3,  7. 
Propert.  4,  7,  86.  adj.  Anienus  et 
Aniensis. 

ANTE^INA  v.  -<e,  -arum,  a  town  of 
the  Sabines,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
Anio,  (^ante  anuiem,)  with  Rome  ; 
Inh.  Antemnaies,  -ium. 

Anthropophagi,  cannibals,  a  nation 
of  Scythia,  that  eat  human  flesh,  Plin. 
4,  12.  s.  26.  et  6,  17.  s.  20,  &c. 

ANTICYRA  vel  Anticirrha,  Aspro- 
Spitia,  a  town  of  Phocis,  209. 

ANTILIBANUS,  a  mountain  of  Coele- 
Svria,  471. 

ANTIOCHIA,  Antioch,  the  capital  of 
Syria,  471.  Inh.  Antiochenses,  Caes. 
B.  C.  3,  102.  adj.  Antiochinus,  Cic. 
Phil,  11,  7. — also  the  name  of  several 
other  cities. 

ANTIPATRIS,  a  town  of  Samaria, 
Acts,  23.31. 

ANTIPOLIS,  Antibes,  a  city  of  Gaul, 
on  the  coast  of  Provence,  about  three 
leagues  west  of  Nice. 

ANTIRRHIU.AI,  oneof  the  Dardanelles 
of  Lepanto. 

ANTITAURUS,  a  branch  of  mount 
Taurus,  extending  north-east  through 
Cappadocia  to  the  Euphrates. 

ANTIUIM,  Anzio,  a  city  of  the  Volsci, 
56.  Inh.  AntiAtes,  sing.  Antias, 
populus,  Liv.  8,  14.  adj.  Antitis,  An- 
tianus,  et  Antiatinus. 

ANXUR,  uris.  m.  et  n.  Terracina, 
a  toivn  of  Latium,  56.  Jupiter 
An.rftrus,  Jupiter  worshipped  at 
Anxur,  in  the  form  of  a  boy  (q. 
A.ri/rus,  i.  e.  intorisus.)  Virg.  JEn, 
7,  779. 

AOXIA,  the  mountainous  part  of  Boeo- 
tia  ;  Inh.  A  ones  ;  whence  Aottius,  -a, 
-um.  Boeotian,  206.  Aonia  himus, 
Bceotia,  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  490.  Aonii, 
the  Boeotians,  Id.  Met.  1,313.  Ao7ii<e 
urbes,  ib.  3,  339.  Sorores,  the  muses. 
Id.  Trist.  4,  10,  39.  Aotiia  lyra,  i.  e. 
musica.  Id.  Amor.  1,  1,  12.  Aones 
monies,  Helicon  and  Cithajron,  moun- 
tains of  BcEotia,  sacred  to  the  muses, 
Virg.  Eel.  6,  65.  Aonius  vertex,  the 
top  of  Helicon,  /rf.  G.  3,  11. 

AORNOS,  a  rock  in  India,  so  high  as 
to  be  inaccessible  to  birds,  Curt.  8,  11. 
near  the  source  of  the  Indus,  Strab. 15, 
688.  Also  a  place  in  Epire,  the  exha- 
lation of  which  was  destructive  to 
birds,  Pliii,  4,  1.  whence  likewise  the 
lake 
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lake  ^vermis  In  Italy  got  its  name, 
Virg.  ^n.  6,  242. 

ApamEa,  anciently  called  Myp.lea, 
now  MouDANiA,  a  city  of  Bithynia, 
on  the  Propontis ;  adj.  Apmneeus  v. 
•  enus. — Also  a  city  of  Phrygia  Major, 
at  the  conflux  of  the  Marsyas  and 
Maeander,  Cic,  Art.  5,  16,  &c.  for- 
merly called  Celcenee,  and  then  Cihd- 
tos,  Plin.  5,  29.  or  rather  increased 
by  the  ruins  of  Cetense,  Liv.  38,  13. 
Strab.  12,  578.  Afterwards  called 
by  way  of  distinction  Apamea  C'ibu- 
tos ;  now  Amphion  Kahhisar. — 
Apamea  was  the  name  likewise  of 
several  other  cities. 

APPENINUS,  sc.  7nons,  the  Appenine, 
a  ridge  of  mountains  running  the 
whole  length  of  Italy,  from  the  Alps 
in  Liguria,  or  the  Riviera  di  Genoa 
to  Rhegium,  whence  rivers  rise  which 
flow  into  both  seas.  Appenninigena 
vel  Appenninicula,  m,  a  native  or  in- 
habitant of  the  Appenines. 

APH£TjE,  Fetio,  a  port  of  Magnesia, 
in  Thessaly,   whence  the  Argonauts 

APHRoblSIAS,  Geira,  a  town  of 
Caria;  Inh.  Aphrodisienses,  Plin, 
5,  29.  Tacit.  Ann.  3,  68.— Also  of 
Cilicia,  Liv.  33,  20.  called  Oppidum 
Veneris,  Plin.  5,  27.  s.  2. 

APHRODISIUM,  Vestiges,  a  town 
of  Cyprus,  and  of  various  otiier 
places. 

APlNA  V.  -<E,  -arum,  a  town  of  Apu- 
lia, near  to  Trica  ;  the  names  of 
which  two  towns  in  the  plural  came 
proverbially  to  signify  trifles,  or  gew- 
gaws, Plin.  3,  11.  s.  16.  Martial,  1, 
114,  2.  and  14,1,7. 

APOLLONIA,  the  name  of  many 
towns  ;  the  most  famous  was  in  Illyri- 
cum,now  Pollina,  249  ;  \n[\.  Apul- 
louiates  vel  -t<s ;  Apolloniensis  vel 
■  iaticus. 

APPII  FORUM,Bonoo-LoNGO,atown 
of  the  Volsci  in  Latium,  Cic.  Att. 
1,10. 

APSUS,  Crevasta,  a  river  of  Illyricum 
or  INIacedonia,  249. 

APULIA  vel  Appulia,  Puglia,  a  divi- 
sion of  Italy,  67.  Inst.  Apuli;  adj. 
Ajiulus  et  Apulicus. 

AQUjE,  AugustcE  TorhalliceB,  Acqs,  a 
town  in  Gascony  famous  for  its  baths, 
— A  Q  u  ,E  H  E  L  V  E  T I  c.T, ,  Z^a  den. — A  q  u  ,e 
Sexti.t,  Aix,  in  Provence,  536. — 
Ayu.E  Sous  vel  Calidce,  Bath  in 
England,  491. 


AQUILEIA,  Aquileia,  a  town  of  the 
Veneti,  135. 

AQUlNUM,  Aquino,  a  town  of  La- 
tium, on  the  borders  of  Samnium ; 
Inh.  Aqiiinates,  Cic.  Phil.  2,  41. 
Fucus  Aquinas,  a  dye  of  Aquinum, 
imitating  real  purple,  Horat.  Ep.  1, 
10,27. 

AQUITANIA,  Guie7i7ie  and  Gascony, 
one  of  the  principal  divisions  of  Gaul, 
536.  \n\\.  Aquituni ;  zA],  A  quit  anus 
et  Aq/iitanicus,  Tibull.  1,  7,  3. 

ARABIA,  an  extensive  country  of  Asia, 
473.  Inh.  Arabes,  sing.  Arabs;  adj. 
Arahicus,  Arabius  v.  Arabus. 

ARABICUS  SINUS,  the  Arabian  gulf, 
or  Red  Sea. 

ARACYNTHUS,  a  mountain  of  Boeo- 
tia;  called  Actaeus,  i.e.  rocky,  or 
near  the  shore,  Virg.  Eel.  2,  24.  p. 
417. 

ARjE  Philenon  vdPhilenorum,  the  altars 
of  two  brothers,  Carthaginians,  who 
devoted  themselves  to  death  for  their 
country ;  the  boundary  between  the 
territories  of  Carthage  and  CyrenS, 
Sallust.  Jug.  19  and  79.  Val.  Max. 
5,  6.  act.  4.  Mel.  \,  7.  Strab.  17, 
836. 

Arar  v.  .^;-am,  the  Soane,  a  river  so 
slow,  that  Cajsar  says,  it  cannot  be 
discerned  which  way  it  moves,  B. 
G.  1,  10.  till  it  joins  the  Rhone  at 
Lyons. 

ARAUSIO  vel  Civitas  Arausiensium, 
Orange,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonen- 
sis  in  the  west  of  Provence. 

ARAXES,  Arras,  a  river  of  Armenia, 
470.  Alexander  built  a  bridge  on  it, 
which  was  carried  away  by  the  stream ; 
but  that  of  Augustus  stood  firm;  to 
which  Virgil  is  supposed  to  allude, Pojt- 
tevi  indignatus  A r axes,  JEn.  8,  728. 
There  were  several  rivers  of  this  name. 

ARBELA,  -orum,  Irbil,  atownof  Assy- 
ria, near  which  Alexander  finally  de- 
feated Darius,  474. 

ARCA,  Arka,  a  town  of  Phoenicia. 

ARCADIA,  a  division  of  Peloponnesus, 
185.  Inh.Arctides,  svag.  Areas ;  adj. 
Arcadicus,  et  Arcadius. 

ARCANUM,  a  villa  of  Cicero's  near 
MinturncE,  Cic.  Att.  5,  1.  ad  Q.  fr. 
cVc. 

ARDEA,  a  town  of  Latium  ;  Inh.  Ar- 
dcutes  ;AgerArdeas  etArdeatlnus,Cic. 
JV.  D.  3,  47.  Col.  3, 9.  Ardeatina  via,  a 
way  wliich  struck  off  to  the  right  from 
the  Via  Appia,  and  carried  to  Ardea, 
Festus. 

ARDUENNA, 
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ARDUENNA,  Ardenne,  a  large 
wood  ia  the  north  part  of  Gaul,  Cas, 
5,  3.  et  6,  27. 

ARELATE,  et  -um,  et  Arelas,  -a  is,  n. 
Ables,  a  city  of  Gaul  on  the  Rhone  ; 
Agtr  Arelalensis,  Plin.  10,  42. 

AREJMORICA  v.  Armorlca,  (q.  ad 
mare)  BrEtagne  or  Brittany,  a 
country  of  Frtince,  CW.  7,  75.  Plin. 
4,17. 

ARENACUM,  Arnheim,  a  town  of 
Guelderland,  on  the  Waal. 

AREOPAGUS,  Mars- hill,  a  place  in 
Athens,  where  trials  were  held ;  Areo- 
pag'itte,  the  Judges,  191. 

ARETHDSA,  a  famous  fountain  in  Sy- 
racuse, 162. — also  the  name  of  several 
other  fountains  and  places. 

ARGEIA, ^^r^ia  vel  Argolis,  a  division 
of  Peloponnesus. 

Argei  v.  -a,  certain  places  for  perform- 
ing sacred  rites  in  Rome,  Liv.  1,  21. 
Ovid.  Fast.  3,  791.    Varr.  L.  L.  4,  8. 

JrCSttlS 

ARGENTARIUS,  II  Monte  Arcen- 
TARo,  a  hill  in  Tuscany. 

ARGENT(3RA,Strasburg,  a  town  in 
Alsace,  near  the  Rhine. 

ARGILETUM,  (q.  Argi  LeUim,  v.  le- 
thum,)  a  place  at  Rome,  where  one 
Argus  was  slain,  Virg.  JEn.  8,  346 ; 
adj.  Argiletaiius,  Martial.  1,  4. 

ArgolIcus  Sinus,  GulfofNajmli;  Ar- 
golicHs  tt/raiatus,  i.  e.  Eurysteus, 
Lucnn.  9,  367. 

ARGOS,  n.  et  Argi,  -orum,  the  capital 
of  Argolis;  Inh.  Argivi,  often  put 
for  the  Greeks  in  general ;  adyArgeus 
et  Argrvus. 

ARGOS  HIPPIUM,  the  ancient  name 
of  Aepi  in  Apulia,  67. 

Argos  Portus,  Porto  Ferrara. 

ARG  YLLjE,  the  ancient  name  of  Care  ,• 
called  by  Virgil,  Urbs  Argyllina,  JEa. 
7,  652.  et  8.  478. 

ARICIA,  La  Riccia,  a  townof  Latium 
on  the  Via  Appia ;  adj.  Arivhws. 
Ncmus  Aricinum,  a  grove  near  Aricia, 
where  was  a  temple  of  Diana,  56 ; 
Sublime  Neinus,  Sct/tliicee  qua  regn  a 
Dianee,  Lucan.  3,  86.  The  priest  was 
called  Vi,ix,see  p.  378.  whence  Aricia 
IS  called  Nr.MORAi-is,  Lucan.  6,  74. 
Ovid.  Fast.  6,  59.  the  priest,  Re.v  ne- 
viorensis,  Suet.  Cal.  35.  the  temple, 
Trivia  nemorosa  regiia,  Martial.  9,  65, 
3.  and  the  territory  adjoining,  Ne.mo- 
RENsis,  sc.  ager.  Cic.Att.  6,  1. 

ARIETIS  FRONS,  or  Criu  Metopon,  a 
prom     in   the   C'/iersonesus    Taurica, 


opposite  to  Carempis  in  Paphla- 
gonia. 

Akijiaspi,  a  people  of  Scythia,  said  to 
have  but  one  eye,  Pliti.  7. 

ARIMATHEA,  a  town  of  Juda;a. 

ARIMlNUM,  Rimini,  a  town  of  Um-' 
bria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arimmus, 
on  the  gulf  of  Venice ;  adj .  Arimincn- 
sis,  Horat.  Epod.  5,  42. 

ARISBA,  a  city  of  Troas,  Virg.  .En.  9. 

ARMENIA  MAJOR,  Turcomania,  a 
country  of  Asia,  470 ;  Inh.  Armenii 
V.  Armeni  ;  adj.  Armenius  etArviini- 
acus. 

ARMENIA iT/i'wor,ALAnuLiA  ;  a  divi- 
sion of  Asia  Minor,  468. 

ARNUS,  Arno,  a  river  of  Tuscany, 
45. 

ARPI,  a  town  of  Apulia,  67 ;  Inh.  Ar- 
phii  et  Arpani. 

ARPINUM,  Arpino,  a  town  of  the 
Volsci  in  Latium,  the  birth-place  of 
Marius  and  Cicero  ;  Inh.  Arpindtes ; 
Aleus  fundus  Arpinus,  Cic.  Rull.  3,2. 
Arpince  Char  tee,  the  writings  of  Cicero, 
Martial.  10,  19. 

ARRETIUM,  Aeezzo,  a  town  of  Tus- 
cany; Inh.  Arretini. 

ARSIA,  AnsA.a  river,  which  separated 
Istria  from  Liburnia  or  Illyricum. — 
Arsia  si/lva,  awood  in  the  territory  of 
Rome,  Liv.  2,  7. 

Arsinoe,  called  also  Cleopatris,  a  town  of 
Egypt,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Arabian 
Gult',  near  its  extremity. — Also  tlie 
name  of  many  other  towns. 

ARTABRUjM,  Cellicum  vel  Nerittm 
Promuntorium,  Cape  Finisterre,  a 
prom,  of  Gallicia  in  Spain. 

ARTAXATA,  -ormn,  Ardash,  the  ca- 
pital of  Armenia  Major,  470. 

ARTEMISIUM,  a  town  of  Eubcea, 
233. 

ARVERNI,  AuvERGNE,  a  nation  of 
Gaul ;  Arveruorum  civilas,  vel  Angus- 
toncmetuin,  Clermont. 

AscANirs  LACus,  a  lake  in  Bithynia, 
469.  Virg.  G.  3,  269. 

ASCRA,  a  village  of  Bccotia,  where  He- 
siod  was  born,  205.  -whence  Ascrauvi 
carmen,  a  poem  on  husbandry,  in  imi- 
tation of  Ilesiod,  Virg.  G.  2,  170. 
Ascracp  oves,  the  sheep  of  Hesiod, 
Ovid.  Fast.  6,  14. 

ASCULUIM,  AscoLi,  a  town  of  Apulia, 
and  also  of  Picenum. 

Ascunis  lacus,  a  lake  in  Thessaly,  Liv. 
44,  2. 

ASENA,  a  town  in  Spain,  Liv.  23,  27. 

Asia,  one  of  the  three  great  ancient 
divisions 
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divisions  of  the  world,  463.  divided 
by  the  Romans  into  Asia  cis  Taurum, 
and  Asia  ultra  Taurum,  Liv.  37,  45, 
et  38,  39.  Tiiey  sometimes  restricted 
tlie  name  of  Asia  to  the  Roman  pro- 
vince, comprehending  only  Phrygia, 
Mysia,  Caria,  and  Lydia,  Cic.  Flacc. 
27;  Ep.  F(im.  2,  15;  Nep.  Ait.  Q. 
and,  as  some  think,  to  Lydia  alone, 
from  Acts,  16,  6.  But  the  limits  of 
Asia,  properly  so  called,  were  more 
or  less  extensive  at  different  times, 
Plin.5,  27.— Inh.  ASIATICI,  whom 
Livy  calls  3Iitissi7num  ge?ius  hoini- 
nwm,  38,  17.  enfeebled  by  the  plea- 
santness and  abundance  of  the  coun- 
try, Liv.  9,  19,  39,  1.  et  45,  23.— 
AsiATicr  Graxi,  levisis7na  genera 
horninum  et  servituti  nata,  36,  17. 
— AsiANi,  sc.  Equites,  the  Roman 
Equites,  who  farmed  the  public  reve- 
nues in  Asidi,  Cic.  Att.\,  17.  Asiatii 
et  Asiatici  oratores,  who  used  a  tumid 
and  copious  style,  Cic.  Brut.  13.  some 
of  them  a  concise  and  sententious 
style  ;  for  they  were  divided  into  dif- 
ferent classes,  ib.  and  95  ;  Quinctilian. 
12,  10,  1,  and  16. — Asiaticus  exerci- 
tus,  the  Roman  army  that  served  in 
Asia  which  first  brought  luxury  to 
Rome,  Liv.  39,  6;  Sallust.  Cat.  11  ; 
Plin.^Z,  11.— ASIATICUS,  a  sur- 
name given  to  L.  Scipio,  who  con- 
quered Antiochus,  Liv.  37,  58.  also 
AsiagEnes,  ib.  39,  44. 

Asia  Palus,  a  lake  in  Mysia,  Virg.JEn. 
7,701. 

Asnaus,  a  mountain  in  Macedonia,  Liv, 
32,5. 

Asopus,  a  river  of  Boeotia,  204,  and  of 
other  places. 

ASPA,  Ispahan,  a  town  of  Partliia, 
now  the  capital  of  Persia. 

AsPENDus,  a  town  of  Pamphylia  ;  adj. 
AsPENDius,  Cic.  Verr.  l,20j  Inh. 
Aspendii,  Liv.  37,  23  ;  38,  15. 

AspiiALTiTEs  luAcvs,  Almototiah, or  the 
Dead  Sea  in  Palestine,  472. 

ASSYRIA,  CuRDisTAN,  a  country  of 
Asia,  474  ;  adj.  Ass vnius,  sometimes 
confounded  with  Si/rius,  Horat.  Od.  2, 
7,  8;  and  11,  16.-3,4,32. 

ASTA,  a  town  in  Spain,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Bajtis,  Liv.  39,  21.  Ager  Astensis, 
ib. — Alsoatown  of  Liguria,now  Asti. 

ASTAPA,  Estepa  la  Vieja,  a  town  of 
Baitica  in  Spain ;  Inh.  Astnpenses, 
Liv.  28,  22. 

ASTERIUM,a  town  of  Pasonia,  in  Ma- 
cedonia, Liv.  40,  24. 


ASTII,  a  people  of  Thrace,  Liv.  38, 
40. 

A?>T\] yindecl.  the  town ;  appropriated  by 
way  of  eminence,  to  Athens,  Nep.  7, 
6,  et  9,  4. 

AsTUnA,  a  river  of  Latium,  Liv.  8,  15. 
in  which  was  an  island  of  the  same 
name,  where  Cicero  had  a  villa,  Cic. 
Fnm.  6,  19  ;  Att.  12,  40. 

ASTURIA,  a  country  in  Spain  ;  Inh. 
Astiires,  sing.  Astur.;  adj.  Asturicus. 

AsTURiCA  Augusta,  Astorga.  Astu- 
RUM  Lucus,  Oviedo. 

Asylum,  a  sanctuary,  a  place  in  Rome. 
Asvla,  sanctuaries  in  Greece. 

ATALANTA,  an  island  in  the  Euripus 
of  Eubcea,  Liv.  35,  37. 

ATAX,  Aude,  a  river  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis. 

ATERNUM,  Pescara,  a  town  of  Pi- 
cenum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ater- 
7171$,  the  south  boundary  of  Picenum. 

Atham.^nes,  sing.  Athamas,  a  people 
of  Epire,  Lucan.  3,  188. 

ATHENiE,  Athens,  called  Docttp, 
Ovid.  Ep.  2,  83.  Palladia,  as  having 
been  called  after  the  Greek  name  of 
Pallas,  Met.  7,  723.  Vacua,  as  being 
devoted  to  literary  repose,  Horat.  Ep. 
2,  2,  81.  Inventrices  omniuyii  doctrin- 
arum,  Cic.  Orat.  1,  4  ;  Inh.  ATHE- 
NIENSES,  not  only  of  the  city,  but 
also  of  the  whole  country  ;  adj.  Athe- 
niensis ;  and  more  rarely,  Atheiueus, 
Lucret.  6,  749. 

ATiiEN.r.um,  a  fortress  of  the  Etolians, 
on  the  confines  of  Macedonia,  Liv.  38, 
1.  et  39,  25. 

ATHfiSIS,  Adige,  a  river  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  44. 

ATHOS  vel  Athon,  m.  Agios  Oros  or 
Monte  Santo,  a  high  mountain  of 
Macedonia,  225. 

Atina,  an  ancient  town  of  Campania, 
Virg.  .'En.  7,  630;  Inh.  A?itinutes ; 
Acer  Atinas,  ib.  11,  869. 

ATLANTIS,  a  fabulous  island,  men- 
tioned by  Plato  as  larger  than  both 
Asia  and  Africa,  Jti  Timwo,  475. 
which  some  take  for  America,  p.  683. 
Plin.  6,  31.S.  36. 

ATLAS,  -otitis,  m.  a  lofty  mountain  of 
Mauritania;  whence  Atlanticum  mare, 
V.  cequor,  the  Atlantic  ocean,  Cic. 
Somn.  Scip.lb;  Horat.  Od.  1,31, 
14.  Atlanteus  finis,  the  boundaries  of 
Atlas,  or  the  extremities  of  the  earth, 
ib.  34,  11. 

ATTHIS,  the  country  of  Attica,  188. 

Atticus,  -a,  -urn,  belonging  to  Attica, 

Attic. 
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Attic.  Attica  eloquentia,  a  correct 
manner  of  speaking,  Quinctil.  promm. 
6,  et  12,  10.  hence  Atticismos,  ib.  6, 
3,  107;  et  Atticissare,  Plant.  Men. 
prol.  12.  {Attica  terra,  Liv.  28,  8j 
31,  14,  &  26.) 

Attrebates,  a  people  of  Gaul,  who 
possessed  the  territory  of  Artois. — 
Also  a  people  of  Britain. 

AtUrus  v.  -is,  V.  Atturis,  Adour,  a 
river  of  Gaul,  which  runs  into  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  near  the  Pyrenees,  Lu- 
can.  1.  420. 

AVAJVTICUM  V.  Aveiit'icum,  Aven- 
CHE,  a  city  of  the  Helvetii,  Tacit. 
Hi.it.  1 ,  68. 

AVARICUM,  BouRGEs  in  Berry,  a 
town  of  the  Biturigcs  on  the  Avara, 
Evre  or  Yei're,  which  falls  into  the 
Loire,  Cee.i.  7,  13. 

AVENIO,  Avignon,  a  town  of  Provence 
on  the  Rhone. 

AvENTlNfs  mons,  one  of  the  seven  hills 
of  Rome. 

AvERNVs  Lacvs,  in  Campania,  60. 

AUDENA,a  river  of  Gallia  Cispadana, 
which  runs  into  the  Macra,  Liv.  41, 
23. 

AuFlDus,  Ofaxto,  a  river  in  Apulia, 
69. 

AUFIDENA,  Alfiden  A,  a  town  of  the 
Samnites;  lvi\.  Aufidenates,  Liv.  10, 
12. 

AUGIXUS  wo»*,  a  mountain  of  Ligu- 
ria,  Liv.  39,  2. 

AUGUSTA  EmeritajMep.ida,  a  town 
of  Lusitania,  on  the  Anas,  or  Guadi- 
ana,  founded  by  a  colony  of  the  Eme- 
riti, or  soldiers  who  had  served  out 
their  time. 

AUGUSTA  Pretoria,  Aosx  in  Pied- 
mont. 

AUGUSTA  Rauracorum,  Adust  on  the 
Rhine. 

AUGUSTA  Siiessionum,  Soissoss,  in  the 
Isle  of  France,  on  the  Aisne. 

AUGUSTA  Taurinorum,  TURIX,  the 
capital  of  Piedmont. 

AUGUSTA  7V«;j>orMW»,TREVEs,  on  the 
Moselle. 

AUGUSTA  Veromanduorum,  St.Quin- 
TiN,  a  town  of  Gaul,  situate  between 
the  Somme  and  Oise,  in  Picardy. 

AUGUSTA  Vindelicorum,  Augsbup.o, 
a  town  in  the  east  of  Suabia,  situate 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Wertach  and 
Leek,  on  the  confines  of  Bavaria. 

AUGUSTA  BONA,  Troves  or  Trois, 
on  the  Seine,  in  Champaigne. 

AUGUSTODUXUM,  Autun,  the  ca- 


pital of  the  .iEdui,  on  the  Anoux,  in 
Burgundy. 

AUGUSTOMAGUS,  Senlis,  ia  the 
Isle  of  France. 

AUGUSTORITUM,  Limoges,  a  town 
of  Aquitania. 

AULERCI,  a  people  of  Gaul,  divided 
into  several  tribes,  extending  from  the 
Seine  to  Armorica,  now  le  Maine,  le 
Perche,  and  Evreux. 

AULIS,  Megalo-Vathi,  a  town  of 
Boeotia,  on  the  Euripus,  205. 

AULOX^,  a  hill  near  Tarentum.  Also 
the  name  of  several  other  places. 

AURASrUS  Mons,  Gebel  Aubas,  a 
mountain  in  the  south  of  X^'umidia. 

AUREA  CHERSOXESUS,  Malya  or 
Malacca,  a  peninsula  of  India  be- 
yond the  Ganges. 

AuRuNci,  a  people  of  Italy,  Plin.  3,  5. 

AUSUR,  Serciiio,  a  river  of  Tuscany, 
which  falls  into  the  Arnus  below 
Pisa. 

AUSETAX'I,  a  people  ofSpain,Zjf.  21. 
23,  61  ;  29,  2 ;  34,  20.  Ausetanus 
ager,  ib.  39,  .56. 

AusOnes,  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
Plin.  3,  10;  Virg.  JEn.  11,  252; 
hence  Ausonia,  Italy,  Stat.  Silv.  3, 2, 
20.  Auionia  terra,  A'irg.  rEn.  4,  349. 
Ausonia  lingua,  the  Latin, Ofirf.  Trist. 
5,  7,  61.  Auscnidee,  arum,  the  Ita- 
lians, Virg. .En.  10,  563.  Ora  Ausonis, 
-idis,  the  coast  of  Italy,  Ovid.  Fast.  2, 
94.  A-iquarum  Ausonidum  pater  Eridii- 
nus,  of  the  Italian  rivers,  Sit.  9,  187. 
The  Au.iones  were  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  Liv.  8, 16.  their  town  Ausiina 
taken,  and  their  nation  utterly  extir- 
pated. M9,  25. 

AUSTRI  regna,  the  southern  regions, 
where  the  south  wind  (Alster)  pre- 
vails, Lucan.  9,  320,  Mollis  Auster, 
the  warm  south  or  southern  region,  ib. 
8,  833.  Hence  Australt  caelum,  the 
southern  part  of  heaven,  ib.  182.  In 
Austrum  divexus  eether,  ib.  3,  250. 
A  us  (rails  polus,  the  soutli  pole,  Cic. 
Tusc.  1,  28;  Ovid.  Met.  2,  132. 
Australes  nimbi.  Id.  Pont.  4,  4,  1. 
Australis  cingubcs,  i.  e.  plaga  vel 
zona,  the  south  temperate  zone,  Cic. 
Somn.  Scip.  c.  6.  Austrini  calores,  the 
heat  of  the  south  sun,  Virg.  G.  2, 271. 
Austriiius  polus  vel  Vertex-,  the  south 
pole,  Plin.  5,  ly.  et  2,  68. 

AUTRICUM,  Chartres,  the  capital 
of  the  Carnutes,  on  the  river  Eure,  in 
Orleanois. 

AUTURA,  the  Evee,  a  river  of  Gaul, 
which 
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which  falls  into  the  Seine  on  the  south 

side. 
AxEnos,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Black 

Sea,  i.  e.  unhospitabk. 
AXIUS,  VARDAni,  a  river  of  Macedo- 
nia. 
AxOna,  Aisne,  a  river  of  Gaul,  which 

joins  the  Isara,  and  then  both  fall  into 

the  Seine. 
AZORUJM,  a  town  of  Tripblis,  a  district 

of  Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  Liv.  42, 

53.  et  44, 2. 


B 


BABYLON,  Babil,  the  capital  of  Ba- 
bylonia or  Chaklaea,  501.  Plin.  6, 
26.  s.  30  ;  Curt.  5,1;  Propert.  3,  9, 
21;  adj.  Bahylonius  v.  -ici/s,  et 
-iucus,    Plautus    has    Bahylonicnsi/t, 

True.  1,  1,   66. Also  a  town   of 

Egypt,  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Nile,  called  Bubastos. 

BACTRA,  -orum,  vel  Zariaspn,  Balk, 
the  capital  city  of  Bactria  or  Bactriana; 
Inh.  Bactri;  adj.  Bactrianus.  BAC- 
TROS,  Dehash,  a  river  which  gave 
name  to  the  country. 

BACUNTIUS,  Bazzuet  or  Bosxa,  a 
river  of  Pannonia,  which  runs  into 
the  Save  near  Sirmium. 

B.TXDLA,  a  town  of  the  Ausetani,  in 
the  east  of  Catalonia,  Liv.  27,  18.  ct 

28,  13. 

B>-ETIS,  GiTADi-ALKinER,or  the  great 
river,  in  Spain  ;  whence  B^'etica,  sc. 
Proviucia,  one  of  the  three  divisions 
of  ancient  Spain,  348,  Liv.  28,  2. 
Lcma  Batica,  wool  celebrated  as  of 
the  finest  kind,  Martial,  8,  28.  Ba;- 
ticee  LacrriKP,  cloaks  made  of  that 
wool,  ih.  14,  133.  Bceticatus,  drest  in 
such  a  cloak,  ih.  1,  97. 

BAGRADA  v.  -as,  Mecehda,  a  river 
of  Africa  Propria,  556.  Liican.  4, 
588. 

BALi',  Baia,  a  town  of  Campania,  60  ; 
adj.  Baianus. 

Bal\ri,  a  people  of  Sardinia,  Liv.  41, 
6,  &  12. 

BALBUS,  a  mountain  of  Numidia,  Liv. 

29,  31. 

BALEARES  v.  Balcarhles  Lisnles,  Ma- 
jorca and  MixoRCA,  389.  Bakiires 
funditores.  Balearian  slingers,  C(ss.  B. 
G.2,  l.Fiinila  Balearis,  Virg.  G.  1, 
309.  V.  Balem-ica,  Ovid.  Met.^2,  727. 

BALEPATNA,  Patan,  a  city  of  India. 

BAMBYCE,  the  ancient  name  of  the 


city  Hlerapolis  in  Syria,  called  by  the 
Syrians  Magog,  5,  23. 

Baphf.rus,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Olympus,  Liv.  44,  6. 

BARATHRUM,  a  deep  pit  at  Athens, 
into  which  criminals  were  thrown 
head-long,  Diomed.  1.  hence  put  for 
any  abyss  or  gulf,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn. 
3,  420. — also  for  the  infernal  regions, 
Val.  Place.  2,  86. 

BarbosthExes,  a  mountain  of  Lacoui- 
ca,  Liv.  35,  27,  &  30. 

BARCE,  BARCA,  atown  of  Cyrenaica, 
afterwards  called  Ptolemais,  Plin.  5, 5. 

BARCINO,  Barcelona,  now  the  capi- 
tal of  Catalonia  in  Spain. 

B  ARUO,  a  town  of  Spain,  Liv.  33, 21. 

BARGUsii,apeopleof  Spain  on  thelbe- 
T\is,Liv.2\,  19,  &  23. 

Barcyli^,  a  town  of  Caria,  Liv.  32, 
33.  on  a  bay  called  Bargylieticics 
sinus,  Liv.  37,  17. 

BARIUM,  Bari,  a  town  of  Apulia,  71. 

BASILEA,  a  town  of  the  Rauraci,  sup- 
posed to  be  Basil,  a  city  of  Switzer- 
land on  the  Rhine,  424. 

BASTARNyi',  a  nation  of  German  ori- 
ginal, who  dwelt  east  of  the  Vistula, 
442.  Tacit.  G.  46  ;  Liv.  40,  5,  &  57  ; 
41,  19. 

BATAVA  CASTRA,  Passau,  a  fortress 
of  Vindelicia,  now  a  town  of  Bavaria, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Danube,  Inn, 
and  Ills. 

BATAVORUM  insula,  Holland,  Ca-s. 
4,19;  adj.  Batavus,  shortened  by 
Lucan.  1,  431.  but  lengthened  by 
Silius  Italicus,  3,  608,  and  Martial, 
6,  82,  &  14,  176. 

BEBRYCIA,  the  ancient  name  of  Bi- 
thynia  ;  Inh.  Bebrt/ces,  sing. 

Beduiacu.m,  Cividale,  or  Caneto,  a  vil- 
lage of  the  Cenomanni,  between  Ve- 
rona and  Cremona,  44.  Tacit.  Hist. 
2,  23.  sixteen  miles  from  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Addua  and  Po,  ib.  40. 

BELERIUM  prom.  Lands-end  in 
Cornwall,  357. 

BELG.E,  the  bravest  nation  of  the 
Gauls,  CcKS.  1,  1.  their  Country  BEL- 
GICA,  a  third  part  of  Gaul,  accord- 
ing to  Julius  Cresar  ;  and  fourth  part, 
according  to  the  division  of  Augustus, 
535.  Belgiusi  is  put  by  Cassar  for 
a  part  of  Gallia  Belgica,  B.  G.  5,  24, 
&  8,  46,  6c  47.  There  was  also  a  peo- 
ple in  Britain  called  Belgje,  491, 
supposed  to  be  descended  from  those 
of  Gaul,  Cees.  5,  12. 

BELLOVACI,  the  bravest  nation  of  the 
Belgae, 
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Belgae,  C<ss.  B.  G.  2,  4,  et  8,  6.  pos- 
sessing the  country  of  Beauvais  in 
the  Isle  of  France. 
Belus,  Nahr-Halon,  a  small  river  of 
Gallilee,  near  Ace  Ptolemais,  abound- 
ing in  sand  proper  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass,  Pli?i.  5,  19.  and  where 
the  art  of  making  glass  was  first  dis- 
covered, ib.  36,  27. 
Benacus  Laais,  Laco  di  Garda,  a  lake 
in  the  territory  of  Verona,  whence  the 
river  Mincius  flows,  Virg.  ^n.  10, 
206. 
BENEVEXTUM,  Benevento,  a  town 
of  the  Samnites,  66 ;  adj.  Beneventa- 
nils ;  Inh.  Beneventani, 
BER/EA,  Cara  Veria,  a  city  of  Ma- 
cedonia, 223  ;  Liv.  44,  45 ;  45,  29. 
Berecynthus,  a  mountain  of  Phrj-gia, 
and  a  town  or  tract  of  country,  where 
Cyhcle  was  worshipped,  Plin,  5,  29. 
et  16, 15.  s.  28.  whence  she  was  called 
Berecynthia,  Virg.  Mn.  9,  82.  .et 
6,  785. 
Berenice,  a  port  of  Egj-pt  on  the  Red 
Sea,  near  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  where 
merchandise  from  India  was  debarked, 
and  carried  over  land  on  camels  to 
Coptos,  Plin.  6,  23.  s.  26.  et  6,  29.  s. 
33/1  Also  a  town  in  Cyrenaica,  like- 
wise called  Hcsperis,  Mel.  1,  8.  near 
■which  were  the  famous  gardens  of  the 

Hesper'ides,  Plin.  5, 5. There  were 

several   towns  in  different  countries 
called  Berenice.  Berenicis,  idis,  a 
tract  of   Cyrenaica,    round   the   city 
Berenice,  Lucan.  9,  523. 
Bercistani,  a  people  of  Spain  between 
the  Ibcrus  and  Pyrenees,  Liv.  34,  16. 
Bergos  v.  Bergi,  -onan,   supposed  to 
be   Bergen,  the  capital  of  Norway, 
Pli7i.  4,  16.  s.  30. 
BERYTrs,  Berut,  a  town  of  Phoenicia, 
Plin.  5,  23.  where  was  a  celebrated 
school  for  jurisprudence. 
BESSI,  a  fierce  people  of  Thrace,  Liv. 
39,  53 ;   Ovid.  Trist.  3,  10,  5.  eM,  1, 
67. 
Beturia,  a  part  of  Baetica  in  Spain, 

Liv.  39,  30. 
BIBRACTE,  the  capital  of  the  .^dui, 
which  under  Augustus,  assumed  the 
name  of  Attgustodunum. 
BIBRAX,    BiEVRE,    a    town    of   the 

Rhemi,  Cas.  2,  6. 
BIBROCI,  a  people  of  Britain,  Bray  in 

Berkshire,  Cces.  5,  21. 
BisTOxEs,  a  people  of  Thrace,  Plin.  4, 
11 ;  Z^j/c««.  7,  569.  around  the  lake 
Bistonis,    345.     hence     Bistonidcs, 


Thracian  women,  Horat.  Oi.  2,  19, 
20.  Bistonisora,  Thrace,  Ovid.  Ep, 
16,  344. 

BITHYNIA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
469  ;  adj.  Bithynus  et  -Icus;  Inh.  Bi- 
thyni. 

BiTVRicEs,  the  people  of  Berry  in  Gaul, 
C<Bs.  B.  G.  7, 13,  &  27. 

BODERIA  or  BODOTRIA,  the  Firth 
or  Forth  of  Scotland. 

B(EOTIA,  a  country  of  Grfficia  Pro- 
pria, 203  ;  adj.  Boeotus,  Baotim  et 
Bwotiats. 

BOIEMUM,  Bohemia. 

BOIL,  a  people  of  Gaul,  Plin.  4,  18. 
who  emigrated  into  Italy  or  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  44  ;  Liv.  5,  775. 

BOLA  v.  -a,  a  town  of  ^Equi,  in  La- 
tium,  Virg.  .¥ln.  6,  775. 

BOXN.\,  BoNX,  a  town  now  in  the 
Electorate  of  Cologne,  Tacit.  Hist.  4, 
10;  Inh.  Bonncnses,  ib.  20. 

BONOXIA,  Bologna,  a  city  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  on  the  Rheno,  {Bononien- 
sis  amuiSyVWn.  16,  36.)  which  runs 
into  the  Po  ;  anciently  called  Felsina, 
Plin.  3,  15  ;  Liv.  33,  37.  Colonia  Bo- 
notiiensis.  Tacit.  Ann,  12,  58. — Also 
the  name  of  some  other  places. 

BORA,  a  mountain  of  Blacedonia,  Liv. 
45,  9. 

BORBETOMAGUS,  Worms,  a  city  of 
the  Palatinate,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Rhine. 

BORCOVIUM,  Berwick,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tweed  in  Scotland. 

BORYSTHENES,  the  Dnieper,  or 
Nieper,  a  river  of  Saruiatia,  251. 

BospiiORVs  vel  Bosporus,  any  narrow 
part  of  the  sea  which  an  ox  or  heifer 
may  swim  over ;  applied  chiefly  to  two, 
the  Thracian  and  Cimmerian,  Varr. 
R.  R.  2,  1,  8.  BosPORANi,  those  who 
lived  near  the  Bosporus  Cimmcrius,  or 
Straits  of  Caffa,  Cic.  Manil.  6,  whence 
Mithridates  is  called  Bosporanus  rex. 
Tacit.  Ann.  12, 15.  Bospurium  mare, 
Ovid.  Trist.  2,  298. 

BRATUSPAXTIUM,  Beauvais,  a 
town  of  the  Bellovaci,  in  the  isle  of 
France. 

BRICA  or  Bp.iga,  the  Celtic  term  for  a 
tov?n. 

Brigantes,  a  people  of  Britain, 
356. 

BRIGAXTIA,  Bregentz,  a  town  of 
Tyrol,  at  the  east  end  of  the  lake 
of  Constance,  which  is  hence  called 
Brigantinus  Lacus,  Plin.  9,  17.  s. 
29. 

Brigantinus, 
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Bhigantinus  Portds,  Corwma,  or  the 
Groyne,  in  Spain. 

Briniates  v.  Friniates,  a  people  of  Li- 
guria,  Z»t'.  39,2;  41,19. 

BRITANNIA,  Bkitain,  the  largest 
island  with  which  the  Romans  were 
acquainted,  Tacit.  Agric.  10;  Inh. 
Britanni,  and,  in  later  authors,  5n7- 
tones,  Juvenal,  15,  124.  or  Brittones, 
sing.  Britto  v.  Brito,  Martial.  11,21. 
Auson.  Epigr.  110.  adj.  Britarmus  \. 
B7-itan7iicus.  Apuleius  calls  Britain 
and  Ireland  Britaimica,  sc.  insuljE, 
(luce ;  De  mundo.  But  Cffisar  always 
appropriates  the  name  oi  Britanninio 
Britain,  and  distinguishes  it  from  Hi- 
bernia,  Ireland,  B.  G.  5,  13.  Flavi 
Britatmi,  having  yellow  hair,  Lucan. 
3,79. 

BRI VAXES /Jor/!<s,  Brest,  in  Brittany, 
the  principal  harbour  for  the  navy  of 
France. 

BRIXELLUM,  Brescello,  e  town  of 
Italy  on  the  Po,  where  Otho  slew 
himself.  Tacit.  Hist.  2,  39,  &  46. 

BRIXIA,  BuEsfiA,  atown  of  the  Ceno- 
manni,  41.  Inh.  Brixentes,  Plin. 
Bri.viani.  Li  v.  21,  25. 

Bructeri,  a  people  of  Germany,  Tacit. 
Ann.  1,  60,  &  13,  56.  Hist.  4,  21, 
G.  33. 

BRUNDUSIUM,  Brundisi,  a  cele- 
brated port  of  Calabria,  71. adj.  Brun- 
diisinus. 

BRUTTII,  a  division  and  people  of  an- 
cient Italy,  81.  adj.  Bruttius. 

BucEiMiALA,  a  city  built  by  Alexander 
in  India,  on  the  river  Ilydaspes,  in 
memory  of  his  horse  Bucephiilus, 
Arrian.  5,  19 ;  Curt.  9,  1  ;  Plin.  6, 
20.S.  23. 

BULLIS,  -ulis,  a  town  of  Illyricum ; 
Inh.  Bullini,  Liv.  44,  30.  Bnlliniis 
ager,  ib.  36,  7. 

BuRDiGALA,  BouRDEAux,  a  trading 
port  town  of  Aquitania,  on  the  lake 
of  tlie  sea,  formed  by  the  mouth  of 
the  Garonne,  the  birth-place  of  the 
poet  Ausonius  ;  Inh.  Btirdeu;alenscs. 

BuRGi'NDioNEs,  a  tribe  of  the  Vindili, 
or  Vandals,  a  nation  of  Germany, 
Plin.  4,  14.  s.  28. 

BuslRis,  Busir,  a  town  in  Lower  Egypt, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Nile  called  from  it 
BusiriticHs  fluvius,  built  by  the  tyrant 
Busiris,  where  was  a  splendid  temple 
of  Isis,  Herodot.  2,  GQ. 

BuTiiRoruM  v.  -us,Biitrinto,  a  sea-port 
of  Epire,  Plin.  4,  1  ;  Firg.  .F.n.  3, 
293.  \n\i.Buthrotii,  Cic.Att.  16,  16. 


BUXENTUM,  PoLiCASTRo,  a  town  of 
Lucania,  Liv.  32,  39;  34,  45;  39, 
23. 

BYRSA,  the  citadel  of  Carthage,  678. 
ZiV.  34,  62.  Virg.A.  1,367. 


CABALLIO  or  Cahellio,  CAVAiLLOx.a 
town  of  the  Cavares  on  the  Druentia, 
or  Durance,  in  Provence. 

CABILLONUM,  Challons,  a  town  of 
the  jEdui  on  the  Saone,  Cces.  7.  txtr. 
Inh.  Cabillunes,  sing,  Cahillo. 

CadmIa,  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  named 
from  its  founder  Cadmus,  203.  adj. 
Cadmeus  v.  Cadmeius,  Theban. 

CadurcI,  a  people  of  Aquitania,  inha- 
biting Quercy,  a  district  of  Guienne, 
celebrated  for  its  fine  flax,  (Li?ium 
Cadurcum,)  Plin.  19,  1.  hence  Ca- 
DURCUM  is  put  for  the  linen  coverlet 
of  a  couch  or  the  like,  Juvenal.  7, 
221.  or  for  the  bed  itself,  ib.  6,  536. 

C.ixiNA,  a  river  of  Etruria,  Pliyi.  3,  5. 

C^ecUbus  Acer,  a  district  of  Latium, 
Plin.  2,  95.  adjoining  to  the  Bay  of 
Cajeta,  Strab.  5,  233.  which  produced 
excellent  wine  (C«c«6?«?iwVj««i,)  Plin. 
3,  5.  s.  9.  et  14,  6;  Horat.  Od.  1, 
37,  5. 

Ca'.nina,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  Ovid. 
Fast.  2,  44;  Inh.  C/eninenses,  Liv.  1, 
10.  Noinen  Ceenhium,  the  people  of 
C»nina,  Liv.  1,  10. 

C.tNOMANNi,  a  people  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  44. 

C/ERE,  i7idecl.  anciently  called  Ae- 
GYLi.^E,  now  Cer-Veteri,  a  city  of 
Etruria,  45.  Inh.  Carltis,  Liv.  6,  5  ; 
sing.  Cares,  Caritis,  Virg.  iEn.  8, 
597,  or  Cceretis,  ib.  10,  183;  Cares 
populus,lA\,l ,  20;  Carites  tabulce, 
the  registers  in  which  the  names  of 
those  Roman  citizens  were  written, 
who  were  deprived  of  the  right  of 
suffrage,  Cell.  16,  13.  hence  Ceertte 
cera  dig?ti,  worthy  of  that  mark  of 
ignominy,  Horat.  Ep.  1.  6,  62.  adj. 
C-ERETANUs,  Cai'alanus  amnis,  a 
river  running  past  Caere,  and  thence 
into  the  Tuscan  sea.  Plin.  3,  5.  s.  8. 

C;ESAR-AUGUSTA,  anciently  Saldu- 
ba,  Saragossa,  a  city  of  Spain  on  the 
Iberus. 

Cj^SAREA,  a  maritime  city  of  Pales- 
tine, formerly  Ttirris  Stratonis.  Plin. 
5,  13.  called  CaBsarca  by    Herod  in 
honour  of  A  ugustus,  Joseph.  B.J.I, 16. 
The 
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The  name  also  of  many  other  cities, 
adj.  CeBsarieiisis. 
C  tsAEODUxuM,  Tours,  a  town  of  the 
Tttruncs,  now  the  capital  of  Touraine 
in  France. 
CxsAROMAGus,  a  name  given  to  Bra- 
turpantium  ;  also  Chelmsford  in  Eng- 
land. 
CaIcu?,  a  river  of  Mysia,  Plin.  5,  30. 

Virg.  G.  4,  370. 
CajEta,   GaEta,   a  sea-port  tov»n   of 

Latium,  56.     Virg.  ^n.  7,1. 
CALABRIA,  Calabria  CiTRA,  a  coun- 
try of  Italy,  72  :  Inh.  Calabhi,  sing. 
Cnlaber,  -bra,  -brum.      So  Calabri- 
ciis. 
CALAGURRIS,  Cai.ahora.  a  town  of 
the  Vasvoues  in   Old  Castile,  on  the 
Ebro;  Lit:  39,  21  ;  Inh.  Calagurri- 
tani,  Plin.  3,  3. 
Caiatia,   a   town  of  Campania;  Inh. 

Calafhii,  Liv.  9,  2,  et  22,  61. 
C  A  IBIS,  a  river  of  Caria. 
Calkdoxia,  the  ancient  name  of  Scot- 
land, adj.   Caledotiiux,  pi,    Caltdujiii, 
the  people. 
CALLS,  -iiim,  Calvi,  a  town  of  Cam- 
pania, in  the  territory  of  which  (ager 
Calenus.)     Cic.  Att.  S,  3.  was  pro- 
duced  excellent  wine   {vinum  Cale- 
num.)  Juvenal,  1,  69.  hence  Pressinn 
C'alibus  ilucere  Liberinu,  to  drink  Ca- 
Jenian  wine,  Horat.  Od.  4,    12,    14. 
So   Prelo  domxtain   Caleiio    tit    bibes 
uvfi7n,  ib.  1,   20,  9.       Prcmiint  Calc- 
nam  falce  vitem ,  let  them  lop  off  the 
exuberant  branches  with  a  pruning 
hook,  ib.  1,  31,  9. 
Cai.eti  v.  -es,   the  people  of  the  Pni/s 
de  Cau.v  in  Normandy,  Cces.  B.  G.  2, 
4. 
CALL.ECI,  the   people   of    Callacia, 
now  Gallicia,  in  the  north  of  Spain, 
347.  adj.  Callaiciis  for  Hispntiicus. 
CALLICCLA,    a    hill    of    Campania, 
which  bounded  the  ^ger  Falernus  on 
the  north,  Liv.  22,  15,  and  16. 
CALLE,  Oporto,  a  city  of  Portugal, 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Dcuro,  348.  " 
Callipolis,    Gai.lipot.i,    a   town    of 
Thrace,  on  the  Hellespont,  246.      Of 
Calabria,  74  ;  and  of   several   other 
countries. 
CALLIRHOE,  a  fountain  near  Athens, 
191.     Plin.    4,  7.  s.   9.    Another  in 
Judaea,  famous  for  its  medical  quali- 
ties, Plin.  5,  16.  near  a  cognominal 
town,  Jo.ieph.  17,  8. 
CALPE,  a  mountain  in  Spain,  Cic.  Fam. 
10,  32.  one  cf  the  pillars  of  Hercule-;, 
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now  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  or  Gebel- 
Tarik;  near  it  was  a  harbour  of  the 
same  name,  called  also  Carteja. 

CALYCADXUS,  a  river  of  Cilicia, 
Plin.  5,  27. 

CALYDON,  a  town  of  ^tolia,  211. 
Calydoiiiiis  heros,  i.  e.  ^leleager,  433. 
Ovid.  Met.  8,  324.  ?««//•«  Califdnmdes 
EvenintB,  so  called  because  Calydon 
was  divided  by  the  river  Evcnus,  ib. 
527. 

Calypsus  Ixsvla,  near  the  Lacinian 
promontory  in  Bruttii,  87. 

Camalodinum,  Colchester,  or  Jfa/den, 
the  first  Roman  colony  in  Britain, 
3.56. 

CA.AIARACUM,  Cambray,  a  town  of 
French  Flanders. 

CAMARIXA,  a  town  of  Sicily  ;  and 
near  it  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  165. 

Ca.mberiti'm,  a  town  of  the  Ice?ii  in 
Britain,  almost  on  the  spot  where 
Cambridge  now  stands. 

Camep.Inum,  a  town  of  L^mbria;  Inh. 
Camertes,  sing.  Camers;  In  agro 
Camerti,  Cic.  Syll.  c.  19.  Cohortes 
Cnmcrtium,  Id.  Balb.  c.  22.  adj.  Ca- 
mfrinus  vel  Camertiniis,  ib.  20. 

CAINIICUS,  Fiumi  di  Pi.atam,  a  river 
of  Sicih',  near  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  now  Platanella,  169. 

Ca:mIrus,  a  town  of  the  island  Rhodes, 
238. 

CAMPANIA,  a  country  of  Italy,  57. 
Chief  town  CAPUA,  ib.  Inh.  Cam- 
pa  m;  CampHniis  morbus,  certain 
excrescences,  [verrucarum  genus) 
which  grew  on  the  face,  Horat.  Saf. 

1,  5,  62.  Campana  sitpelle.r,  earthen 
ware,  such  as  used  to  be  made  in 
Campania,  ib.  1,  6,  118.  Peristro- 
matu  Cumpanica,  fine  coverlets  for 
couches,  Plnitt.  Ps.  1,  2,  12  ;  Stitch. 

2,  3,  5j. — Camp  AS,  -Stis,  an  effemi- 
nate Campanian,  ib.  Trin.  2,  4,  144. 

CANARIA,  one  of  the  Canary  islands, 
557.  Plin.  6,  32.  s.  37. 

CANDAVIA,  a  mountain  of  Epire. 

Camnefates,  a  people  of  Holland, 
Plin.  4,  15  ;  Tacit.  Hist.  4,  15. 

CANN-E,  a  village  of  Apulia,  69. 
Chides  Cannensis,  the  memorable 
defeat  of  the  Romans  at  Cannae  by 
Hannibal.     Liv.  22,  43—50. 

CaxOpis,  a  town  of  Egypt,  at  the  west- 
most  mouth  of  the  Nile ;  hence  called 
Canopiciivi  ostiiifn,  3Iel.  2,  7.  now 
Ma  a  DIE  ;  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Spartans,  and  named  from  the 
pilot  of  Menelaus,  ib.  ^-  Tacit.  2,  60. 
hence 
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hence  called  Amycla^us,  Sll.  11,433. 
and  Pellceus,  from  a  colony  of  AJace- 
donians,  Virg.  G.  4,  287.  remarkable 
for  the  luxury  and  profligacy  of  its  in- 
habitants, Senec.  Ep.  51:  Strab.  17, 
801;  Juvenal.  15,  46;  Stat.  St/lr. 
3,  2,  111.  so  that  the  strongest  thing 
Juvenal  could  say  against  the  corrupt 
morals  of  Rome  was,  that  even  the 
Canopians  condemned  them,  Et  mores 
urbis  damnante  Canopo,  G,  84. 

CANTABRI,  sing.  Cantiiber,  a  warlike 
people  of  the  north  of  Spai.i,  Hornt. 
Od.  2,6,2;  2,  11,  1  ;  whence  Can- 
tabricus  oceanus,  the   Bay  of  Biscay. 

CANTIUM,  Kent,  in  England  ;  In'h. 
Cantii,  Cces.  B.  G.  5,  13,  et  14. 

CANUSIUM,  Canosa,  a  town  of  Apu- 
lia, 69.  noted  for  a  manufacture  of  a 
dusky  reddish  kind  of  cloth,  a  gar- 
ment of  which  was  called  Ca»uslnn, 
sc.  vestis,  Martial.  14,  127.  and  one 
dressed  in  it,  Cunusinattis,  ib.  9.  23  ; 
Suet.  Ner.  30. 

CapEna,  Cavitei.la,  a  town  of  Etru- 
ria,  between  Veji  and  the  Tiber,  Liv. 

5,  10.  Inh.  CapEnAtf.s.  sing.  Ca- 
peiias,  ib.  8.  hence  Z?/c7' 6V/;;ew!,  Virg. 
JEn,  7.  697.  Porta  Capeiin,  one  of 
the  gates  of  Rome,  through  which  the 
road  passed  that  led  to  Capena ; 
called  also  Porta  Appia,  because  the 
Appian  way  went  through  it ;  termed 
jl/«f/iWff,  .Juvenal.  3,  11.  because  an 
aqueduct  was  carried  over  it,  Martial. 
1,47. 

CAPHAREUS,  a  promontory  of  Eu- 
boea. 

CAPITOLIUM,  a  celebrated  temple  of 
.Tupitev,  on  the  mons  Tarpeius  at 
Rome,  adj.  Capitoli7ius. 

Cappabocia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
468.  Inh.  Cappadoces  ;  s.  Cappadox  ; 
adj.  Cappadoo/s  vel  -ius.  This  coun- 
try furnished  Rome  with  a  large  sup- 
ply of  slaves,  whence  Mnncipiis  lo- 
cuples  Cappudocum  rex.  Ilor.  Ep.  1, 

6,  39.  and  as  the  Cappadocians  were 
called  Syri  by  the  Greeks,  Herodot. 
1.  6,  &  72,  hence  Syrus  is  often  put 
for  the  name  of  a  slave  in  Plautus 
and  Terence. 

CAPRARIA,  Cabrera,  an  island 
about  twelve  miles  south  of  Majorca, 
Plin.  3.  5.  s.  11.  Also  one  of  the 
Canaries,  now  Gomera,  Plin.  6, 
32. 

CAPRE/i:,  Capri,  an  island  in  the 
Tuscan  sea,  near  the  prom,  of  Sur- 
rentum,  64. 


Caprji;  palus,  a  lake  near  Rome,  Liv. 
1,  16. 

CAPS  A,  a  strong  town  of  Numidia ;  Inh. 
Capseiises,  Sallust.  Jug.  89. 

Capua,  see  Campania. 

CARALIS,  -is,  V.  -es,  -iurn,  Cacliari, 
the  capital  of  Sardinia,  Liv.  23,  40. 
Mel.  2,  7,  Flor.  2,  6.  Caralitanus 
ager,  Plin.  27,  6.    Caralitanus  sinus. 

CARAMBIS,  Kerempi,  a  prom,  of 
Paphlagonia. 

CARDIA,  afterwards  Ly'simachia,  a 
town  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  now 
Hexamiij,  fiom  the  breadth  of  the 
isthmus,  which  is  here  reckoned  six 
miles ;  hence  Eumenes  Cardianus, 
Nep.  c.  1. 

Carduchi,  a  warlike  people,  the  Curds 
or  Ki/rdes,  along  the  Tigris,  on  the 
confines  of  Armenia  and  Assyria. 

CARIA,  AiniNELLi,  a  country  of  Asia 
Minor,  466.  Inh.  Cares,  Virg.  JEn. 
8,  725.  sing.  Car.  Nep.  14.  1.  A 
certain  kind  of  figs  from  Caria,  called 
CarIc/'e,  sc. Jiciis,  were  in  great  esti- 
mation, Plin.  13,  5.  Li  Care pericit- 
lum,  a  proverbial  saying,  when  a 
tiling  is  in  danger,  but  of  no  great 
value,  Cic.  Place.  27. 

CARIN/E,  a  street  in  Rome,  where 
Cicero  had  a  house  which  he  inherited 
from  his  ancestors,  Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr. 
2,3. 

CARISIACUM,  Cressy,  a  town  in 
Picardy. 

Carmana,  Kerman,  the  capital  of 
Carmania,  a  country  on  the  south- 
east of  Persia.  The  inhabitants  Car- 
muni.  Lucan.  3,  250.  were  also  called 
Ichthyophugi,  because  they  lived 
mostly  on  fish,  Plin.  1,  34.  Mel.  3,  8. 

CAR:MELUS,  Carmel,  a  mountain 
between  Syria  and  Judaja. 

CARNI,  a  people  inhabiting  from  the 
Alpes  CnrniccB  to  the  Pladriatic ;  now 
Carnioltt. 

CARNCTES  v.  -//,  a  people  of  Gaul, 
between  the  Loire  and    Seine,   now 
Chartrain  : — Carnutmn   civitas,  i.  e. 
Autricum.     Chartres. 
Carpates  Monies  y .Alpes Bastarnicce, 
Krapac,   or  the    Carpathian  moun- 
tains, between  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Transylvania. 
Carpathus,  Scnrpanto,  an  islandeast 
from  Crete,  which  gave  name  to  the 
Mare  Carpathiinn,  238.  called  Gurges 
Carpathius,  Virg.  G.  4,  387. 
CARRjE,  Kara,  a  town  of  Mesopota- 
mia, famous  for  the  defeat  and  death 

of 
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of  Crassus,  PUn.  5,  24.  Lucan.  1, 
104. — named  from  the  river  Carra, 
near  which  it  stood. 
C.\RSE0LI,  a  town  of  the  ^Equi ;  Inh. 
Carseolani.  There  was  a  law  at  this 
place  {lex  Carseolaiia,)  which  forbade 
keeping  a  live  fox,  from  a  story  similar 
to  that  of  Samson's  foxes.  Quid.  Fa.st. 
4,  683—708. 

CARSCLjE,  now  in  ruins,  a  town  of 
Umbria;  adj.  Carsiilnuus,  Plin.  Ep. 
1,4. 

CARTA,  a  town  of  Hyrcania. 

CARTEJA,  a  town  near  Gibraltar  in 
Spain,  thought  to  be  the  same  with 
Calpe. 

CARTENA,  Tenez,  a  town  of  Mauri- 
tania. 

CARTHAGO,  Carthada  or  Carchr- 
don,  Carthage,  the  capital  of  Africa 
Propria,  now  in  ruins,  552.  Inh.  Cur- 
Ihaginieit.ses  et  Pceiii;  (fraiidulcnti 
ft  meiidaces,  Hon  gcncre,  sed  naturA 
loci,  quod  propter  partus  siio.i,  multis 
et  variis  inercntorutn  sermonibim  ad 
studium  falleiidi,  studio  questus  voca^ 
bantur,  Cic.  RuU.  2,  94.)  adj.  Car- 
thaginiensis  et  Puiticus. 

CARTHAGO  NOVA.Carthagena,  a 
city  of  jMurcia  in  Spain. 

CARORA,  Kare,  a  town  of  Phrygia 
Major. 

CARV^E,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  Liv.  34, 
16;  whence  Caryat)des  cobininfp, 
statues  of  matrons  in  long  robes,  Jli'/n/r. 
1,1.  also  a  town  of  Laconia,  where 
■was  a  temple  of  Diana,   Stat.  Tlieh. 

4.  225.  hence  called  Caryatis. 
CARYANDA,  Karacoion,  an  island 

on  the  coat  of  Caria. 
CARYSTOS  V.  -us,  Cakisto,  a  town 
on  the  southern  extremity  of  Eubcea, 
but  Lucan  places  it  on  the  Euripus, 

5.  232.   Cnri/stionmarmor,V\n\.  i(i, 

6.  Carystia  columnce,  Plin.  Ep.  5,  6, 
36. 

CASCANTUM,  Cascantk,  a  town  of 
the  Vascunvs,  on  the  Iberus ;  Inh. 
Cascantenses. 

CASILINUM,  Casilino,  a  town  of 
Campania,  140.  Inh.  Casilinenses,  Cic. 
Inv.  2,  7.  et  Casilinutes,  Val.  Max. 
7,6,2. 

CASINUM,  Casino,  a  town  of  the 
Volsci,  beyond  the  Liris ;  Ager  Ca- 
sinos, Liv.  22,  13.  Inh.  Casinates. 

Casius  mons,  Cape  del  Kas,  or  the 
Chisel,  a  mountain  of  Egypt  near  Pe- 
lusium,  resembling  heaps  of  sand,  and 
projecting  into  the  sea,  where  was  a 
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temple  of  Jupiter  Casius,  near  which 
Pompey  was  slain,  and  a  tomb  after- 
wards erected  to  him,  Strab.  lb",  760. 
Plin.  5,  12.  s.  14.  Lucan.  8,  460,  &c. 
Some  mention  here  a  town,  Casium, 
Catich.  The  country  was  called  Cus- 
siotis,  -idis. 
C.ISPERIA,  AspRA,  a  town  of  the  Sa- 

bines,  Virg.  ^E;t.  7,  714. 
CASPIUM'^MARE,  the  Caspian  Sea, 

463. 
CASPIUS  mo?is,  a  part  of  mount  Tau- 
rus, between  Media  and  Armenia,  in 
which  a  narrow  defile  was  called 
PoRT.T.  Caspi.e,  Strait.  11,  522,  et 
CaspidceB,  Stat.  Sylv.  4,  4,  64.  Some 
confound  these  with  Portce  Caucasiee, 
Piin.  6,  11.  s.  12.  The  circumjacent 
countries  are  called  Caspia  Regiia, 
Virg,  .En.  6,  798.  The  people  Cas- 
pian!, Curt.  4,  12,  9.  yep.  14,  8. 
Mel.  1 ,  2. 
CASSANDRIA  or  Pntidwa,  a  town  in 
JMacedonia,  224,  Inh.  Cassundren- 
ses. 
CASSIOPE,  Cassope,  a  town  of  Epire, 

and  of  Corcyra.  Inh.  Cassiopai. 
CassiterIdes  insula,  the  Scilly    Is- 
lands,  Lands-End,   and   the   Lizard 
Point,  357. 
CASTALIUS    fons   vel     Castalia,    sc. 
aqna,   a    fountain   at    Delphi,   306  : 
whence  Castalides,  the  muses.  Mar- 
tial. 1,  11. 
Casthan.t.a,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  Plin. 
4,  9.  s.  16;  whence  the  Knees  Casta- 
iieip  are  supposed  to  be  named. 
Castellu.m    JIenapiorum,    Kessel,  a 

citadel  of  Belgica,  on  the  Maese. 
Castellum      Morinoru.m,      Mount- 

Cassel,  in  Flanders. 
Castei.lum  Cattorum,  Hesse  Cassel. 
Castra  Hanxibalis,  Roccella,  a  town 

of  the  Biuttii,  178. 
Castrvm   Inui,    i.e.    Panos  v.  Fauni, 
the  Fort  of  Inuus,  a  small  town  of  the 
Rutiili,  Virg.  ^-En.  6,  775.  Castra  and 
castrum,  in  the  lower  ages,  were  an- 
nexed   to  the  name  of  many  towns, 
see  356. 
CastUi.o,  Cazlona,  a  town  of  Spain  on 
the  Bffitis,  Liv.  24,  41  ;  Inh.  Castu- 
lonenses,    Plin.    3,    3.    Castulonensis 
Saltus,  a  forest  near  Castulo,  Zu'.  22, 
20. 
Catabathnos  Magnus,  Akahet-Asso- 
lom,  the  great  descent  or  declivity  be- 
tween  Cyrenaica   and  Egypt,  where 
the    country   suddenly    sinks    into    a 
valley,  Pliii.  5,  5.  extr;  Sallust.  Jug. 
s2  17. 
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17.  wbicli  Sallust  makes   tlie   boun- 
dary of  Africa,  ib,  19. 
CatadUpa, -or)/»i  vel  JVili  Cntaract/v, 
the    two    cataracts   of  the  Nile,  the 
greater  in  Ethiopia,  and  the  lesser  in 
Egypt,  546.     The  neighbouring  inha- 
bitants, CATAniJPi,  Plin.  5,  9.  s.  10. 
■were  supposed  to  be  deprived  of  hear- 
ing by  the  noise,  Cic.  Somn.  Scip.  5. 
CatAna  vel    Cathie,  -es  ;   and   Catana, 
a  town  of   Sicily,  160  ;  adj.  Calanius 
V.  Catanensis  vel  Cattcnensis. 
CATAUAfTEs,   JDoclcH-soiti,    a    rivcr   of 

Pamphylia. 
CATTI,  a  people  of  Germany,  439. 
CaturIges,  the  people   of  Chorg-es  in 
Gaul,  who  lived  towards  the    source 
of  the    Durance,   Ctes.  B.  G.  1,  10; 
Plin.  3,  20.  s.  24. 
Cavares  v.  -2,  a  nation  of  Gaul,  tlse 

Com  tat,  in  Provence. 
CAUCASUS  mons,  a  very  high  range  of 
mountains  in  the  north  of  Asia,  hang- 
ing over  both  the  Euxineand  Caspian 
seas,  and  blocking  up  the  isthmus  be- 
tween them  as  a  wall,  Strah.  11,  497. 
inhabited  by  savage  nations,  to  which 
Dido  alludes,  Virg.  -F.n.  4,  366.     In 
the  remotest  part  of  Iberia,  towards 
the  north,  is  a  narrow  passage  through 
these  mountains,    named    Cnucasicf! 
porta   vel    Pil(e,   now   Tatar-Tajia, 
which  was  closed  with   a   gate,   and 
defended  by  a  fortress,  called  Cu!\r,\- 
NiA,  Plin.  6,  11.  s.  12.    Through  this 
defile  the    Sarmatians,  called  Huns, 
are  said  to  have  made  their  way  into 
the  territories  of  the  Romans. 
CAUDIUM,  a  town  of  Samnium,  near 
which  the  famous  defile  called  F/o-ca? 
Caudhice,  66  &  131. 
CAUNUS,  Kaiguez,  a  town  of  Caria, 
in  the  Prrtea  li/iodioritm ;   Inh.  Cait- 
iiii,  so  unhealthy  in  summer,  that  it 
was  said  of  them,  that  the  dead  walk- 
ed alive,  Strnh.  14,  651.     The  tigs  of 
this  place  [Cauneee  ficus)  were   held 
in  high  estimation   by  the  Romans. 
Cicero  mentions  the   cry  of  a   person 
selling  these  {(jui  Cauneas  clamiiu- 
hat)  atBrundusium,as  a  very  bad  omen 
to    Crassus,  when  going  against  the 
Parthians,  (q.  Cave  neeas,)  deDivin. 
2,4. 
Cavci,  Chat/ci  vel   Chaiici,  the  people 
of  Friesland  and  Groningen,  Lticaii, 
1,  439.  See  Chauci. 
CAYSTEll   V.     Caystriis,   KiTCiiEfK- 
Meindek,  a  river  of  Ionia  much  fre- 
quented by  swans,  Ovid,  Met,  5,  386. 


whence  Caystrius  ales,  a  swan,  Ovid. 
Trist.  5,  ij  12. 

CEBA,  Ceva,  a  town  in  Piedmont; 
whence  caseus  Ce5a«(«,  Plin.  11,  4.  s. 
97. 

CEBENNA  mons,  the  Cevennes,  a 
chain  of  mountains  which  separated 
the  Arverni  from  the  Helvii,  Cses. 
7,  8.  Gevetiiiiei  moiites,  Mel.  2,  5. 
extending  almost  from  the  Garonne  to 
the  Rhone,  and  dividing  Gaul,  as  it 
were,  into  two  parts,  ib. 

CEBREN,  a  river  of  Troas ;  whence 
Cehrenis,  -uUs,  i.  e.  Hesperie,  the  fa- 
bulous daughter  of  this  river,  Ovid. 
Met.  11,  769  ;  Stat.  Sylv.  1,  5,  21. 

CEBRUS  vel  Ciabn(s,'/j\iY\v.iii  or  Zibriz, 
a  river  running  from  south  to  north 
into  the  Danube  at  Cebrinn,  Ziber, 
the  common  boundary  of  Mtesia  Su- 
perior and  Inferior. 

CECROPIA,  the  city  of  Athens,  named 
from  its  first  King  Cecrops,  Plin.  7, 
56,  or  the  country,  CatuU.  62,  75). 
whence  Cecropia  ar.r,  the  citadel  of 
Athens,  Ovid.  Met.  6,  70.  et  15,  427. 
portits,  its  harbour,  ib.  6,  44^.  Cecro- 
pia jmclla,  i.  e.  jMinerva,  or  a  vestal 
virgin,  chaste  as  Minerva,  Martial.  5, 
2,  8.  Cecropiits  r  par,  Attic  vAi,  ib.  4, 
23,  6.  Cecropio!  pr/vlatd  fronde  Mi- 
nervcB,  bearing  in  their  hands  a  branch 
of  laurel,  Lucan.  3,306,  Cerropido', 
-arirm,  the  Athenians.  Cccropis,  -idis, 
an  Athenian  woman,  Juvenal.  6,  186. 

CEL^EN-'E,    formerly    the    capital    of 
Phrygia,   Liv.   38,    13.  on  the  river 
Marsyas,  ib.  8f  Lucan.  3,  236. 
CELEjSiN.E,  a  fort  of  Campania,  Virg. 

-En.  7,  739, 
CELT.E,  the  people  of  one  of  the  three 
divisions  of  ancient  Gaul,  Co".?.  1,  1. 
their  country,  Celtica,  Plin.  4.  17. 
s.  31.  Celtica  rura,  Sil,  1,  46,  Cel- 
ticnm    prom,    vel   Artabnim,    Cape 

FiNISTERRE. 

Cei.tieEki,  the  chief  people  of  Hispanm 
Tarraconensis,  properly  the  Cello', 
settled  on  the  IbCrus.  As  an  hexame- 
ter verse  does  not  admit  of  this  word, 
the  poets  use  a  periphrase,  thus  Celtce 
miscentcs  nomen  Ibvris,  Lucan.  4,  10. 
so  ^7/.  3,  339.  Cei.tibeuia,  the 
country;  adj.  Celtibericits. 

CEN/EUM,  a  promontory  of  Eubcea, 
where  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter  ;  hence 
called  CeniPHs,  Ovid.  Met.  9,  136. 

CENABUM  vel  Geniihum  v.  -«•?,  Ou- 
i.EANs,  a  town  of  the  Carnutes  on  the 
Loire,  Cees,  7,  3  ;  Lucan.  1 ,  440. 

CENCHREA 
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CENCHREA  vel  -te,  -«?•«;«,  Kenkui, 
the  port  of  Corinth. 

Cenomani,  a  people  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
Plhi.  3,  19.  s.  23. 

CENTAURI,  the  Centaurs,  a  fabu- 
lous people  of  Thessaly,  half-meu  and 
half-horses:,  310.  Lucaa.  6,  386.  adj. 
Ccjttaurciis,  Horat.  Od.  1, 18,  8.  Ceu- 
tauromachia,  -ee,  the  fight  of  the  Cen- 
taurs with  the  Ijapltha; ;  put  for  Thes- 
saly, where  the  Centaurs  dwelt. 
Plant.  Cure.  3,  75. — Centaurus,  i. 
f.  the  Centaur,  the  name  of  a  ship, 
Virir.  Mn.  5,  155. 

CEATROJSES,  the  people  of  Taran- 
taisc,  in  Savoy,  Cces.  B.  G.  1,  10; 
Plin.  3,  20.  also  a  tribe  subject  to  the 
Nervii,  (as  it  is  thought,  near  Coi/r- 
tray  in  Flanders,)  Cas.  5,  38. 

CENTU-MCELLU.AI  v.  -ce,  Civita 
^  EcciiiA,  a  port  of  Etruria,  the  work 
of  Trajan,  who  had  a  villa  there.  Plin, 
Ep.  6,  31.  now  the  Pope's  chief  port, 
147. 

CENTunipE,  -es  vel  -ee,  -arum,  Cen- 
TORLu,  a  town  of  Sicily  at  the  foot  of 
yEtna  ;  Inh.  Centiirip'ini,  Plin.  3,  8  ; 
Cic.  Verr.  2,  58. 

CEOS  V.  Cea,  ZiA,  one  of  the  Ci/clildcs, 
234  ;  adj .  Ceiis  v.  Cwus. 

CEPHALEMA,  CEFALONiA.an  island 
and  town  in  the  Ionian  sea,  230. 

Cephaledis  v.  -inn,  Cefalv,  a  town 
in  the  north  of  Sicily  ;  Inh.  Cephaledi- 
tani,  Cic.  Verr.  2,  52. 

Cepiieni,  a  people  of  Ethiopia,  Ovid, 
in  Jbin.  526,  279. 

CEPHISSUS  vel  Ccph'isus,  a  river  of 
Boeotia,  205.  flowing  from  mount 
Parnassus,  hence  called  y'o/u/i'rff,  Lu- 
can.  3,  175.  Ovid.  Met.  3,  19.  Ce- 
phis'ides  undo;,  ib.  1,  369.  Another 
near  Athens,  193. 

CERAMICUS,  a  principle  division  of 
Athens,  192.  also  a  tract  of  ground 
w  ithout  the  city,  195,  Cic.  Alt.  1,10. 

CERAMICUS  SINUS,  Keramo,  a 
bay  of  Caria  over  against  tlie  island 
Cos,  named  from  Ceramns,  a  town  on 
the  south  side  of  it,  Plin.  5,  29.  s. 
39. 

CerAsus,  -lends  vel  Pkarnacia,  Kere- 
soL'N,  a  town  of  Pontus  ;  whence  the 
cherry  tree  {ceriisus,  -i)  was  first 
brought  to  Rome  by  Lucullus,  Plin. 
15,  25,  et  16,  18,  ti;  17,  14. 

CERAUNII  monies  vel  Ceraunia,  sc. 
promontoria  y.  jnga,  high  mountains 
of  Epire,  217.  Mount  Taurus  is  also 
called  Ccraidiius,  Plin,  5,  27.  s.  27. 


extr.  and  those  mountains  which  pro- 
ject into  the  Caspian,  Mel.  2,  2. 

CERCINA  Kep.keni,  an  island  adja- 
cent to  the  Syrtis  Minor  in  Africa, 
Strah.  17,  834;  Liv.  33,  48  ;  Plin.  5, 
7  ;  Tacit.  .Inn.  1,  53. 

CERILLI  or  Carillee,  Cirella,  a  town 
of  the  Bruttii,  near  the  river  Laus, 
Struh.  6,  225. 

CERINTHUS,  Zero,  a  town  of  Eu- 
bcea,  on  the  north-east  side,  Strah. 
10.  pr. 

CERj\E,  an  island  without  the  pillars 
of  Hercules,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  Diotimas  apud  Strah.  1,47. 
supposed  by  D'Anville  to  be  Arquin, 
near  Cape  Blanca.  But  the  ancients 
were  not  agreed  either  about  the  situ- 
ation or  size  of  this  island,  as  of  jlt- 
lantis  or  Atlas,  Plin. 5,  1,  &  6,  31.  s. 
36. 

Cerretam,  a  people  of  Spain,  inhabit- 
ing the  district  now  called  Cerdagne 
or  Cerdana,\n  Catalonia,  Plin.  3,  3. 

CESTIUS  Pons,  a  bridge  at  Rome, 
which  joined  the  island  in  the  Tiber 
to  the  Regio  Transtibcrina,  as  the 
Potis  /•■WAWt»/«  joined  it  to  the  city. 

CETIUS  Mans,  KAnLENBLRC,  a  moun- 
tain separating  Noiicum  from  Panno- 
nia. 

Ch.eronIa,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  205. 

CiialcEdon,  Kadi-kem,  or  the  burgh 
of  the  Kadi,  a  town  of  Bithynia,  op- 
posite to  Byzantium,  591. 

CHALCIS,  Egripo  or  Egrivo,  a  town 
ofEuboeaonthe  Euripus,  233  ;  whence 
Chalcidlcus  Eitr'ipus,  Cic.  N.  D.  3, 10. 
and  Clialcidica  ar.v,  i.  e.  Cumes,  in 
Italy,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Chal- 
cis,  f'irg.  JEn.  6,  17.  Chalcidlcus 
versus,  i.  e.  of  Euphorion,  a  native  of 
Chalcis,  Virg.  Mn.  10,  50. — Also  the 
name  of  several  other  towns. 

CHALD.EA,  Kelder,  the  same  with 
Babylonia  or  Assyria ;  Inh.  Ch  aed^i, 
Plin.  6,  28.  famous  for  the  study  of 
astronomy,  and  for  their  pretended 
skill  in  judicial  astrology.  Cic.  Divin. 
1,1;  hence  Chald.evs,  an  astrologer, 
Cato.  R.  R.  5,  4  ;  and  Chaldaicis  ra- 
tionihus  eruditus,  skilled  in  that  art, 
Cic.  Div.  2,  47. 

CnALYBEs,  a  name  given  to  the  Chal- 
dcei  and  other  nations  of  Asia,  from 
their  being  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  and  steel,  Strah.  10,  459. 
Xenophon.  Anahus.  4.  Also  a  nation 
of  Spain,  Justin.  44,3. 
CHALYBON,  a  city  of  Syria,  thought 

to 
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to  be  the  same  with  Aleppo,  The 
country,  was  called  Chalt/homtis ,  and 
also  Chalcidive,  from  a  lake  near  that 
city,  called  Chalcis,  now  Old  Akp. 
CHAONIA,  a  division  of  Epire,  216; 
Inh.  ChaOnes,  Plin.  A.pr.Nep.  13, 
2 ;  whence  Chnonice  columbce,  the 
prophetic  pigeons  of  Dodona,  Serv. 
ad  Virg.  Eel.  9,  13.  Cliaonia  gla/is, 
the  fruit  of  the  oak,  which  abounded 
there,  Id.  G.  B.  8.  consecrated  to  Ju- 
piter ;  hence  Chaonii  patris  glandcs, 
ib.  2,  67.  Chaonius  victus,  acorns, 
which  were  supposed  to  have  been 
the  food  of  men  before  the  invention 
of  husbandry,  Claudian.  de  rapt.  Pro- 
serp.  3,  47.  hence  cdlleA  jirimcB  fru- 
ges,  Lucan.  6,  426. 
CHARYBDIS,  a  famous   whirlpool  in 

the  Fretinn  Siculinn,  158. 
CHAUCI,  a  people  of  Germany,  inha- 
biting   East   Friesland  and   Bremen, 
439. 
CHELIDONIUM  prom.  v.  Sacrum,  v. 
Tauri,    Cape   Kelidoni    in    Lycia, 
Plin.  5,  27  ;   Liv.  33,  41.  near  which 
are  the  Chelidonia;  insulce,  dangerous 
to  mariners,  Plin.  5,  31. 
CriERsoNEsus,   a  peninsula  near  Alex- 
andria   in    Egypt,    Hirt.    Alex.  B. 
10. 
CHERSONESUS  AUREA,  Malacca  ; 
— CIMBRICA,  Jutland;  — TAU- 
RICA,  Crim-Tartary,  Cic.  Att.  6, 
1.— THRACIA,    simply    called    the 
Chersonesus,  Cic.  ad  Brut.  2  ;  JVep. 
Milt.l;    Liv.  31,    16;    Herudot.    6. 
33,  &    7,  58 :  or   He.rnmilivm    now 
,    Hexamili,  from  its  breadth,  being  six 
miles:  Inh.  Chersonesenses,  Cic.  Pis. 
.    25. 

CHERUSCI,  a  nation  of  Germany,  be- 
tween the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  Cess. 
6,9. 
Chidorus  or  Echedorus,  a  small  river  of 
Macedonia,  near  Thessalonica,  which 
was  not  sufficient  to  afford  water  for 
the  army  of  Xerxes,  Herodot.  7,  127. 
CHIM^^RA,   a  volcano   in  Cragus,  a 

mountain  of  Lycia,  467. 
CHIOS,  Scio,  an  island  in  the  Egean 
sea,  between  Lesbos  and  Samos,  239  ; 
Inh.  Cnii,  Cic.  Arch.  8.  Chmtn  sc. 
vinum,  Cliina  wine,  Hornt.  Sat.  2,  3. 
115.  Chius  cadiis,  a  cask  of  this  wine. 
Id.  Od.  3,  19,  5. 
CHOASPES  or  Etd<e?is,KATivt^,a.Yivex 
running  past  Susa,  said  to  be  the  only 
water  which  the  Persian  kings  drank 
of,  Herodot.   1.  180;    Plin.   6,  27. 


hence  called  Regia  /y»(;;Aa,Tibull.4, 
1,  140.  It  rises  in  Media,  and  sink- 
ing into  the  earth,  runs  for  some  space 
below  ground,  ib. 
CIIRYSAS,  a  river  of  Sicily,  which  falls 

into  the  Symaethus,  Cic.  f'er.  4,  44. 
ChrysOpOhs,  Scutari,    the    port    of 

Chalcedon. 
CIBAL/E   V.  -is,   SwiLEi,  a   town   of 
Pannonia,    north-west    of    Sirmium, 
where  Licinius  was  defeated  by  Con- 
stantine,  Eutrop.  10, 4.  the  birth-place 
of  the  Emperor  Gratian,  Marcellin. 
30,  24. 
CiBYii  a,  Buruz,  a  city  of  Phrygia ;  Inh. 
Cihyruta,    expert    hunters ;  whence 
Cihyratee  panthercB,  Cic.  Verr.  4,  13  ; 
Att.  5,  2.  adj.  Cibyraticus,  Cic.   Att. 
1,   21,  &c.   a  place  of  considerable 
U?i(\t,Horat.Ep.  1,6,33, 
CicOnes,  a  people  of  Thrace,  along  the 
Hebrus,  whose  matrons  tore  Orpheus 
to  pieces,  Virg.  G.  4,  520. 
CILICIA,   Caramania,  a  country  of 
Asia  Minor,  467 ;  Inh.  Cilices,  sing, 
adj.    Cili.v   crocus,   Lucret.    2,    410. 
CHlci  crocus  editus  arvo,  Virg.  Culex, 
400.  fern.  Cilissn  term,  Ovid.  Ib.  200. 
Ciliciensis provincia,  Cic.  Fam.  13,  57. 
Cilitiitm,  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth  made 
of  goats  hair,  sackcloth,  first  used  in 
Cilicia.     A  narrow  passage  through 
mount  Taurus  into  Syria,  formed  the 
famous  defile,  called  Pylee  or  Portce 
CiUcicB      See  Amanicep  pylte. 
CIiMBRI,  a  German  nation  who  inhabit- 
ed the  Chersonesus  Cimbrica,  or  Jut- 
land, 440. 
CIMlNUS,  mount  Viterbe  in  Tuscany ; 
near  '\tLacuset  Saltus  Ciminiics,  Virg. 
yEn.  7,  697.    Liv.  9,  26. 
CIMMERII,  a  people  near  Baiae,  who 
were  supposed  never  to  see  the  light 
of  the  sun,  61.  Cic.  Acad.  4,  10  ;  Ti- 
bnll.  4,  1,  64. 
CIMMERIUM,  a  town  in  the  strait  be- 
tween  the    Euxine    sea    and    Palus 
Moeotis,  Mel.  1,   19;  whence  it  got 
the  name  of  Bosphorus    Cimmerius; 
and  whence  also,  as  it  is  thought,  the 
modern  Crimea,  3,  277. 
CiMOLus,    Argentiera,  one    of    the 
Cyclades,  Ovid.  Met.  7,  463  ;  whence 
Cimolia  terra,  s.  creta,  fuller's  earth, 
Pli7i.    35,    16.    Cretosa  rttra  CimoH, 
the  chalky  lands  of   Ciniolus,  Ovid. 
Met.  7,  463. 
CINGA,  Cinea,  a  river  of  Spain  near 

Ilerda,  Cees.  C.B.\,  48. 
CINGCLUM,  Cingoli,  a  town  of  Pi- 
cenum, 
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cenura,  C<es.  C.  B.  1,  115;  Cic.Att. 
7,11. 
CiNVPHisv.  Cijnips,  Ci/niphis,  a  river 
of  Libya,  between  the  two  Syrtes, 
Plin.  5,  4  ;  whence  Cinyphii  hirci, 
rough,  Virg.  G.  3,  312.  Cyiiiphius 
maritiis,  an  he-goat,  Martiul.  7,  94. 
Cyuip/iiiis  cheli/drus,  a  water-snake, 
Ovid.  Met.  7,  272.  Cyiiiphius  Juha, 
king  of  jMauritania,  whose  dominion 
extended  over  Libya,  ib.  15,  755. 
Cyniphite  pestes,  Libyan  serpents, 
Lucan.  9,  787. 

ClRC/EUM  prom.  Monte  Circello, 
the  prom,  of  Circeji,  a  small  town  in 
the  south  of  Latium,  56;  Inh.  Cir- 
cciensts,  Cic.  N.  D.  3,  19  ;  Liv.  6, 1 7. 
hence  Circ(Bum  jugum,  Virg.  ^Ln.  7, 
799  :  terra,  ib.  10.  Circwiim  littiis, 
Ovid.  Met,  14,  248.  vel  Littura  Cir- 
ces, ib.  247.  Circaa  arva,  ib.  348  ; 
mania,  "^52.  tellus,  ib.  15,  718. 

CiHcuMPADANi  Cainpi,  the  country  on 
each  side  of  the  Po,  Liv.  21,  35. 

Circus  Maximus,  a  circular  place  in 
Rome,  for  exhibiting  games,  chariot- 
races,  and  spectacles  ;  Circenses  ludi, 
the  games  performed  there. 

ClRRHA  vel  Cyrrhu,  a  town  of  Phocis, 
20y.  contiguous  to  rocks  [scopulosa,) 
Lucan.  3,  172  ;  adj.  Cirrhceiis. 

CIRTA,  CoNsTANTiA,  the  capital  of 
Numidia,  536. 

CispadAna  Gallia,  that  part  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  south  of  the  Po,  35. 

Cishhenani  Germani,  the  Germans 
on  the  left  or  west  side  of  the  Rhine 
nearest  Rome,  Ctes.  6,  2. 

CISSIA,  the  district  of  Susiana,  in  which 
Susa  stood,  Herodot.  5,  49. 

CITH^ERON,  -Olds,  m.  a  mountain  of 
Boeotia,  sacred  to  Bacchus,  204.  Virg. 
G.  3,  43. 

CLAjVIS,  Chiaxa,  a  river  of  Tuscany, 
which    falls   into   the    Tiber,   Tacit. 

Annal.  1,  79. Clanius,  Lagxio, 

a  river  of  Campania,  149.  Virg.  G.  2, 
225. 

CLAROS  v.  -us,  a  grove  near  Colo- 
phon in  Ionia,  where  was  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  hence  called  Clakh's,  Virg. 
Mn.  3,  360:  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  54,  e« 
12,  22. 

CLASTIDIUM,  ScHiATEzzo,a  town  of 
Liguria,  Liv.  2,1,  29. 

CLAUDIA  ^yi^a,  the  first  water  brought 
to  Rome,  by  an  aqueduct  eleven  niiles 
long,  the  work  of  Appius  Claudius  the 
Censor,  A.  U.  441.  Liv.  9,  29  ;  Eu- 
trop.  2,  4. — Claudia  trihus,  Virg.  .^n. 
7,  708. 


ClazomEnt,  Vourla,  a  town  of  Ionia, 
near  Colophon;  luh.  CYfl:o»)iew», Liv. 
38,  39. 

Cleone  v.  -(b,  a  small  town  of  Argolis, 
near  which  Hercules  slew  the  jVe- 
mCan  lion,  Ovid.  Met.  6,  417.  hence 
called  CleuncBus  leo,  Sil.  3,  34.  Sidus 
Clvonwum,  the  constellation  Leo, 
Stat.  4,  Sylv.  4,  28. 

Cleoi'Atris.     See  ArsInOe. 

CLIMAX,  or  the  Ladder,  a  narrow  pass, 
formed  by  a  brow  of  mount  Taurus, 
projecting  into   the    sea,   Slrab.    14, 

Clitoris  v.  -ium,  a  town  of  Arcadia, 
near  which  was  a  fountain  whose  wa- 
ters caused  a  disgust  of  wine,  Ovid, 
Met.\^,  312;  Plin.  32,2. 

Clitu.mnus,  a  river  of  Unibria,  the  wa- 
ters of  which  had  the  quality  of  ren- 
dering cattle  white,  Plin.  2,  103 ; 
Serv.  ill  Virg.  G.  2,  146. 

Cluilia  Fossa,  a  place  five  miles  from 
Rome,  Liv.  1,  23,  ct  2,  39. 

CLUPEA  vel  Clypea,  et  plur.  Clypeee, 
Aklibia,  a  maritime  town  of  Africa 
Propria,  about  22  miles  east  from  Car- 
thage, named  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  hill  under  which  it  stood  to  a 
shield,  Sil.  3 ,  243.  called  by  the  Greeks 
AsPis,  for  the  same  reason,  5/r«6. 17, 
p.  834;  Lilian.  4,  586  ;  Liv.  27,  29  ; 
Cfps.  Civ.  2,  23  ;  Afr.  2. 

CLUSIUM,  Chiusi,  a  town  of  Tuscany, 
at  the  south  end  of  the  Palus  Clusina, 
the  lake  of  Clusium,  extending  to  Ar- 
retium,  and  communicating  with  the 
Arnus  and  Clunis.  Clusina  arte,  Virg. 
.En.  10,655. 

CXIDUS, atown  of  Caria,  where  Venus 
was  worshipped,  Horat.  Od.  1, 30, 
1  ;  adj.  Cnidius,  ib.  2,  5,  20. 

COASTR.li,  a  people  of  Asia  near  the 
Palus  Mwdtis,  Lucan.  3,  246.  called 
by  Pliny  Choatra,  6,  7. 

COCIXTUM,  Cape  Stilo,  a  promon- 
tory of  the  Bruttii. 

CocifTus,  a  river  in  the  infernal  regions, 
Virg.  G.  3,  38,  et  4,  479 ;  Mn.  6, 
297,  et  323.  whence  Cocytia  virgo, 
the  Fury  Alecto,  ib.  7,  479. 

CODANUS  sinus,  the  Baltic  sea,  Plin. 
4,13. 

CCELE-SYRIA ,  i.  e.  Cava  Syria,  a  coun- 
try of  Asia,  472. 

CCELILS  7Hons,  one  of  the  seven  hills 
of  Rome  ;  whence  Porta  Caliomon- 
tnna,  one  of  its  gates. 

COLCHIS,  -idis,  f.  a  country  of  Asia, 

on    the    east  end  of  the  Euxine  sea  ; 

Inh.  Colchi:  adj.  Colchicus,  Colchus 

V,  Colchiacus 
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V.  Cukhiacus — Colchis,  -"irlis,  is  put 
for  Medea,  Horat.  cporl.  16,  58  ;  J/i- 
venal.  6,  640  ;  Ovid.  Jm(jr,  2,  14,28. 
or  is  used  as  an  adj.  thus,  Gens  Col- 
chis, Flacc.  5,418.  Colckiaca'  herhes, 
magic  herbs,  Ovid.  Sabin.  1,  37.  Col- 
cha  vel  Cokhica  vcnena,  Horat.  Od. 
2,  13,  8. 

CoLiAs /jro;«.  Agio  Nicolo,  a  promon- 
tory of  Attica. 

COLi,ATIA,  a  town  of  the  Sabines, 
139,  on  an  eminence  ;  hence  Atcks 
Collatinee,  Virg.  ALn.  6,  744.  Pow- 
iralia  Collatinu,  the  house  of  Collati- 
nus,  the  husband  of  Lucretia,  Ovid. 
Fast.  2,  787.  Porta  et  via  Collatina, 
which  led  to  that  town. 

CoLLlNA  porta,  one  of  the  gates  of 
Rome,  at  the  Collis  Qiiirinalis; 
whence  its  name,  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  872. 

COLON^E,  a  town  of  Troas,  Nep.  4, 
3. 

COLONIA  AGRIPPINA,  Coi.ognf, 
a  city  of  Germany  on  the  Rhine ; 
Equesthis,  Noyon,  on  the  lake  of 
Geneva;  Morinorum,  Terrouen,  in 
Artois;  Norbensis,  Alcantara,  in 
Lusitania;  Teajana  v.  Ulpia, 
Keilen,  a  village  in  Cleves;  Valen- 
■JiA,  Valentia,  in  Spain. 

Coi.OPHON,  a  city  of  Ionia,  588.  Inh. ; 
Colophonii,  Colophonius  Idmon,  Ovid. 
Met.  6,  8. 

C0L0SS/3<:,  a  town  of  Phr;; gin  Major  : 
Inh.  Colosseni  v.  -vnses.  Flos  Co/ossi- 
nus,P\w.  21,  9.  s.  27. 

COLUBRARIA,  Monte  Colurre,  a 
small  desert  island,  east  from  Spain  ; 
thouglit  by  some  to  be  the  same  with 
Ophiiisa,  Plin.  3,  5.s.  11. 

COLUMN-E  Herciilis,U\o  pillars  erect- 
ed by  Hercules,  on  Abyla  and  Calpe, 
two  mountains,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  mark  the 
limits  of  his  labours  or  comjuests.  The 
mountains  themselves  are  also  called 
by  this  name.  Strabo  mentions  various 
opinions  concerning  this  matter,  b.  3, 
p.  170,  &c. — CoLUJiN.'E  Protei,  the 
limits  of  Egypt,  where  Proteus  reign- 
ed, near  the  place  where  Alexandria 
afterwards  stood,  Virg.  JE.n.  11,  262. 
according  to  Homer,  in  the  island 
Pharos,  Odyss.  4,  351. 

C0;M.\NA  ,  -a-,  a  city  of  Pontus,  in  Asia 
JMinor.  Hirt.  B.  Alex.  34.  Inh.  Cu- 
viani,  ib.  35.  Comana, -o/h;;;,  a  towii 
of  Cappadocia,  ib.  6'6. 

COMAREA,  Cape  Comorix,  in  India. 

ComjiagEne  vel  Comagene,  a  part  of 
Syria,  471.  adj.  Comagenus, 


COM  MORIS,  a  village  or  fort  of  Cili- 
cia,  Cic.  Fam.  15,  4. 

COMPSA,  CoKSA,  a  town  of  the  Hir- 
pini  in  Italy  ;  Inh.  Compsaiii. 

COMUM,  CoMO,  a  town  of  the  Orohii. 
Plin.  3,  18.  at  the  south  end  of  the 
lake  of  Como,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan  ; 
Ag-er  Comensls,  Liv.  33,  36.  Inh.  Co- 
MENSEs,  ih.  37.  Caesar  transplanted 
thither  a  colony  ;  whence  it  was  called 
Novnm  Cmnum,  Suet.  28.  and  tlie  Inli, 
NovocoMENSEs,  Cic.  Fam.  13,  35. 
It  afterwards,  however,  resumed  its 
old  name,  Plin.  Ep.  1,  3. — the  birth- 
place of  Pliny  the  younger. 

CoNCANA,  Can<;as  de  Onis,  according 
to  some,  Santilana,  a  town  of  Canta- 
bria  in  Spain  ;  Inh.  ConcAni,  noted 
for  tlieir  ferocity,  esteeming  the  blood 
of  horses  a  delicious  drink,  Horat.  Od. 
3,  4,  34.  Virg.  G.  3,  463.  Sil.  3, 
361. 

COjVCERDI  A,  a  town  of  the  Verieti  in 
Italy :  also  the  name  of  other  places. 

CONIJATE  vel  civitas Pliedonu>n,I{.ES- 
^Es,  the  capital  of  Brittany  in  France; 
also  the  name  of  other  towns. 

CONDIVICNUM,  Nantes,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Xamnetes  of  Brittany  in 
France. 

COADRUSI,  a  people  of  Belgica,  in- 
habiting the  district  of  Condrotz,  in 
the  bishopric  of  Liege. 

CONE,  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  tlie 
Danube,  Lncan.  3,  200.  supposed  to 
be  the  same  with  the  insula  Conopon 
of  Pliny,  4,  12.  s.  24.  e.vtr. 

CONFLUENTES,  CoiiLENTz,  a  town 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and 
Moselle. 

CoNiAci,  a  people  of  Cantabria,  at  the 
head  of  the  Ibcrus. 

CONIMBRICA,  CoiJiBRA,  a  city  of 
Portusral. 

CONSEIsTIA,  Cozenza,  the  capital 
of  the  Bruttii;  Ager  Consentiniis,  its 
territory,  Liv.  28,  11.  Inh.  Conscntini, 
Cic.  Fin.  1,  3. 

ConstantixopOlis,  Sta!mboite  or  Con- 
.stantinople,  the  cauital  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  247. 

Contra-Acincu5!,  Pest,  a  town  of 
Hungary,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Danube. 

COPAIS,  -'idis,  LivawaLimxe,  a  lake 
in  Bceotia,  204. 

COPTOS,  Kypt,  a  town  of  Egypt, 
situate  on  a  canal  communicating  with 
the  Nile  ;  about  300  miles  from  Alex- 
andria, Plin.  6, 23.  the  great  emporium 
of  Indian  commerce,  i^,  5,  9.  Strab. 
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16,  781,  f<  17,  815.  called  Calida  by 
Juvenal,  15,  28.  as  being  in  the  torrid 
zone. 

CORA,  a  town  of  Latium  ;  whence  Co- 
rani  et  Coranus  ager. 

C0RCULONlS)/!07i«Hie«?w??j,GRO>;ix- 
GEN,  as  it  is  thought. 

CORCYRA,  Corfu,  an  island  in  the 
Ionian  sea,  228.  Inh.  Curcyrai.  Bell- 
um  CorcyrcBitm,  Nep.  2,  2.  Te  Cor- 
cyrceinn  Cressiu  turba  putet,  the  peo- 
ple of  Crete  had  such  an  antipathy  to 
the  Corcyreans,  that  when  any  one 
of  them  was  found  in  Crete  he  was 
killed,  Ovid.  lb.  512.  Curcyrcei  po- 
maria  regis,  the  gardens  or  orchards 
of  Alcinous,  Martial.  8,  68,  1. 

CORAX,  a  very  lugh  mountain  of 
^tolia,  Liv.  36,  30. 

CordUba,  Cordova,  a  celebrated  city 
of  Battica,  on  the  north  side  of  tiie 
Ba;tis,  348.  Inh.  CoRDUBE.vsts,  Hirt. 
B.  Ale.v.  bl.  Cordubensis  conventtts, 
ib.  et  Plin.  3,  1. 

CORDYLA,  a  port  of  Pontus,  Plin.  6, 
4.  supposed  to  be  named  from  certain 
small  fishes  caught  there,  {cordylce  v. 
-i,)  Plin.  9,  15.  Martial.  13,  1. 

CORFIXIUM.Samerino,  the  capital 
of  the  Peligni,  Sil.  5,  522.  Lucan.  2, 
478.  three  miles  from  the  river  Aver- 
nus.  €«•*.  C'j/,'.  yy.  1,  16.  \iA\.  Corfi- 
iiiemes,  Plin.  3, 2. 

CORINTHUS,  the  capital  of  Achaia 
Propria,  180.  Inh.  Corinthii ;  adj. 
Curinthius :  JEs  Coriiit/tium  ;  plur. 
CoRiNTiiiA,  sc.  vasa,  vessels  of  Co- 
rinthian brass,  Martial.  9,  58.  whence 
CoRiNTHiARius,  a  name  of  reproach 
given  to  Augustus,  as  being  too  fond 
of  such  vessels,  Suet.  Aug.  70.  Co- 
rint/tiaciis.<!i/iiis,  the  gulf  of  Corinth, 
Liv.  26,  26,  et  8,  7.  7\rree  Corinthi- 
aca;  Ovid.  Trist.  1,  9,  9.  Fans  Co- 
rinl/iieusis,  the  fountain,  Pirciw, 
Plant.  Aul.  3,  6,  23.  Littxs  Corin- 
thiense.  Tacit.  Ann.  5,  10. 

CoRiOi.i,  a  town  of  the  Volsci,  Liv.  2, 
33.  whence  Martins  got  the  surname 
of  CorioluHUs,  ib.  Cic.  Alt.  9,  10.  .See 
p.  211. 

CoRiTUM  sen  Corrtus,  rather  Corythtnn 
V.  -MS,  CoRTOXA,  a  town  and  moun- 
tain of  Etruria,  Virg.  jEn.  3,  170. 
Corytkia  arx,  Sil. 5, 123.  Sedes pri.sci 
(V/vy^/ji,  named  from  its  founder  Cory' 
thus,  a  king  of  Etruria,  ib,  4,  721. 
supposed  to  have  been  the  father  of 
Dardanus  ;  who,  according  to  Virgil, 
went  from  thence  to  Troy,  see  p.  187, 


hence  Venerat  Aiitiquis  Corythi  de 
finibus,  &c.  /En.  10,  719.  Corythi 
i/rbes  for  urbs,  ib.  9,  10.  possessed  by 
a  colony  of  Lydiaus,  ib.  11.  SeeCoK- 

TONA. 

CORONE,  a  town  of  Messenia,  which 
gave  name  to  the  Sinus  Coroitceus, 
the  gulf  of  CoHON.   Plin.  4,  5.  s.  7. 

CoroxEa,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  105. 

CORSICA,  an  island  in  the  Tuscan  Sea, 
179.  noted  for  producing  bitter  honey, 
which  was  ascribed  to  this  island's 
abounding  with  yews  and  hemlock. 
Ovid.  Amor.  1,  12,  10.  Inh.  Corsi, 
Plin.  3,  7.  s.  13.  adj.  Cursicus. — 
called  by  the  Greeks  Cyrnus,  Plin. 
3,  6.  s.  12.  Inh.  Cvrmi,  Plin.  7,  2. 
whence  Cyrnece  ta.vi,  Virg.  Eel.  9, 
30. 

CORTOXA,  formerly  Corlon,  Corto- 
NA,  an  ancient  city  of  Etruria,  Dionys. 
1,  20,  and  26.  to  the  north  of  the 
Thrasymene  lake,  Liv.  9,  37,  22,  4. 
called  Corythuin  by  Virgil,  hence 
Cortonienses  montes,  ib. 

CORVBANTIUM    OPPIDUM,  a  tOWH  ID  tlie 

island  Samolhrac^,  where  CybelSwas 
Morshipped,  243.  whence  ('ohyban- 
TKs  was  used  as  a  general  name  for 
her  priests,  Horat.  Od.  1,  16,  8.  and 
Corybantia  ma,  for  the  brazen  cym- 
bals on  which  they  beat  in  their  sa- 
cred rites,  Virg.. En.  3,  111.  hence 
Corybantinre,  to  rage,  or  to  be  frantic 
like  the  Corvbantes,  P/i/(.  11,  27.  s. 
54  ;  Strab.  10,  473.       - 

CoRYcus,  C'jRco,  a  town  of  Cilicia, 
Cic.  Fam.  12,  13.  near  which  was  a 
cavern  or  hollow,  and  a  grove  [Cory- 
viuni  antrum  et  netnus,)  which  pro- 
duced saffron  highly  esteemed,  Plin. 
5,  27.  s.  22  ;  Mel.  1,13.  hence  Cro- 
cus Corycius,  Ilorat.  Sat.  2,  4,  68  ; 
Lucan.  9,  809. 

COS  vel  Coos,  Lango,  an  island  on  the 
coast  of  Caria,  famous  for  the  manu- 
facture of  silk  or  cotton  of  a  very  fine 
texture,  called  Co.«  vestes,  239. 
Li  Cois  esse,  sc.  resfimentis,  to  be 
dressed  in  such  cloaths,  Ovid.  Art. 
Am.  2,  298.— CouM  vinum,  Plin. 
14,  8.  s.  10,  et  15,  17.  Fcccula  Con, 
the  lees  of  Coan  wine,  Horat.  Sat.  2, 
8,  9. 

COSA  V.  -ee,  a  maritime  town  of  Etru- 
ria, Fj>^.--E;i.  10, 168.  whence  Cosn- 
VH.1  portus,  Liv.  22,  11.  ager,  Cic. 
Att.  9,  6.  vel  Cosanum,  Caes.  B.  Civ. 
1,34. 

COTHON,  a  small  island  surrounded 

by 
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by  an  euripus,  serving  as  a  harbour 
for  ships,  adjoining  to  the  citadel  of 
Carthage,  678,  Sefv.  in  Virg.  JB71.  1, 
431. 

CoTTii  hegnum,  apetty  kingdom  among 
the  Alpes  Cottiee,  Suet.  Tiber.  37,  et 
Ner.  18. 

CRAGUS,  a  mountain  in  Lyoia,  sacred 
to  Apollo,  Ovid.  Met.  3,  645.  woody, 
and  therefore  called  viridis,  Horat.  Od, 
1,21. 

CranEum,  a  grove  near  Corinth,  181. 

CRANON,  atownof  Thessaly  inTempe, 
Liv.  26,  10.  whence  Cranonius  ager, 
Liv.  42,  44. 

CRATER,  Bassin,  or  the  gulf  of  Na- 
ples. 

CRATHIS,  CiiATi  or  Crater,  a  river  of 
Lucania,  79. 

CremEha,  a  river  of  Tuscany,  falling 
into  the  Tiber,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Rome  ;  near  which  the  Fahii  were  cut 
off  by  the  Vejentcs  :  hence  called  Cre- 
»«p/-«'Ze|gio,  Juvenal.  2, 155.  Cremera 
7-apa.T,  rapid,  swelled  with  rain,  Ovid, 
Fast.  2,  205. 

CREaiMYON,  or  Cromyon,  a  place  not 
far  from  Corinth,  302.  where  Theseus 
slew  a  sow  of  a  prodigious  size,  Ovid. 
Met.  7,  455. 

Cremona,  a  town  north  of  the  Po,  near 
Mantua,  Virg.  Eel.  9,  28.  Inh.  Cre- 
monenses,  Tacit.  Hist.  3,  19. 

CRETA  vel  Crete,  -es,  Candia,  alarge 
island  in  the  south  part  of  the  Egean 
sea,  236.  Inh.  Cretes,  sing.  Cres, 
fem.  Cressa  puella,  Propert.  4,  7,  57. 
Cr es.su  tie  careatpnlehra  dies  notu ,  i.  e. 
Candida,  Let  the  day  be  distinguished 
by  a  white  mark,  as  all  lucky  days 
were  in  the  Roman  calendar ;  or,  Let 
it  be  marked  with  chalk,  [crcta, 
brought  from  Crete,)  Horat.  Od.  1, 
36,  10. — Adj.  Creticiis,  Cretettsis, 
Cressius,  et  Cretceus,  Cretis,  -idis, 
f.  Nympha  Cretides,  Cretan  nymphs, 
Ovid.  Fast.  3,  444.  Cretea  humus, 
Ovid.  Ep.  10,  106.  Cretea  oree,  Virg. 
jEn.  3,  117.  Cressia  prodigia,  a 
fierce  wild  bull,  which  laid  waste  the 
fields  of  Crete,  caught  by  Hercules, 
Virg.  .Sn.  8,  294.— The  original  in- 
habitants of  Crete  were  called  Cu- 
mEtes,  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^^h.  3,  131. 
whence  Curetica  tecta,  the  houses  of 
the  Cretans,  Sil.  15,  308.  or  Creten- 
ses,  Martial.  9,  21,  7. 

CRISSA,  a  town  of  Phocis,  which  gave 
name  to  the  Siims  Crissceus,  or  gulf 


of  Salmia,  a  part  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf,  309. 

CRITHOTE  vel  Eriehtho,  a  town  of 
the  Thracian  Chersoncsus,  Nep.  13, 1. 

Criu-Metopon,  or  the  Ram's  Front, 
see  ^rietis  froiis. 

CROTON,  Crotona,  a  city  of  the 
Bruttii,  87.  Inh.  Crotoniatce,  adj. 
Crotoniensis. 

CRUSTUMERIUM,  a  town  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  Crustutneri  put  for  the  town 
Virg.  ^n.  7,  631.  Crustumlni,  Liv. 
whence  Crustumrnus  fl^er,  Liv.  41,  9. 
Crustumina  tribus,  ib.  42,  34.  Crus- 
tumia  pyra,  a  ruddy  kind  of  pears, 
Virg.  G.  2,  88. 

CRUSTUMIUM,  CoNCA,  a  river  of 
Umbria,  between  Ariminum  and  Pi- 
saurum,  called  rapa.r,  rapid,  Liican. 
2,  406. 

Crypta  Neapolitana,  a  subterrane- 
ous passage  cut  through  mount  Pau- 
sil^'pus,  between  Naples  and  Puteoli, 
62. 

Ctesiphon,  El-Modain,  a  city  of 
Assyria,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tigris, 
opposite  to  Seleucia,  Pliti.  6,  26. 

CULARO,  called  afterwards  Gratia- 
nopolis,  from  the  Emperor  Gratian, 
now  Gp.enoele,  the  capital  of  Dau- 
phinti  in  France. 

CVMM  v.  Cyme,  a  town  of  Cam- 
pania, 58,  adj.  Cnmancs  v.  Cumamcs. 
Cumanus  ager,  Cic.  RuU.  2,  26.  Cu- 
MANUM,  sc.  prcediHm,a.  villa  of  Pom- 
pey's  near  Cumas,  Cic.Att.A,  10.  and 
of  Verro,  Cic.  Acad.  1,  1.  Cumana, 
sc.  patina,  an  earthen  plate,  made  at 
Curaas,  Apic.  4,  2,  Cmneea  Sibylla,  the 
Sibyl  of  Cumffi,  Ovid.  Met.  15,  712, 
Virgo,  ib.  14,  135.  Cumcea7n  anum 
consulere,  i.e.  Lybros sybillinos  adire, 
to  inspect  them,  Id.  Fast.  4,  158. 
CmntBOs  in  annos  vivere,  to  live  to  the 
age  of  the  Sibyl,  Jd.  Pont.  2,  8,  41. 

CUNEUS,  the  point  of  Algarve,  a 
promontory  in  Lusitania,  Plin.  4, 22.  s. 
35.  The  adjoining  country  was  also 
called  CuNEus,  because  it  was  spread 
out  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  Mel.  3,  1. 

CURES,  -ium,  CuRESE,  a  principal 
town  of  the  Sabines,  48.  whence  the 
Romans  are  said  to  have  been  called 
Quirites ;  and  Romulus,  Quirinus, 
Macrob.  Sat.  1,9;  Serv.  in  jEti.  1, 
292.  or,  according  to  Ovid,  from  Ctiris, 
which  in  the  Sabine  language,  denoted 
SLspear,  Fast.2.477.  Sen  guiaBomanis 
junxtrat  ilk  Cures,  i.  e,  Sabinos,  ib. 
480. 
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480.  Turha  Curensis,  the  people  of 
Cures,  Ovid.  Fast.  3, 94. 

CrEtes,  «»«  vel  Curette,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Crete,  Ovid.  Met.  4, 
282;  Fast.  4,  210.  Terra  Cnretis, 
-idis,  Crete,  Met.  8,  153.  see  Creta. 

CURIA,  CoiRE,  a  town  of  the  Khajti, 
now  the  capital  of  the  Grisons. 

Curias,  Gavata,  or  Dalla  Gatte,  a  pro- 
montory of  Cyprus,  on  the  south. 

CURIOSOLYTiK  V.  ytes,  the  inha- 
bitants of  lower  Brittany,  in  France, 
Cas.2,  34,  e<3,  11. 

CuRTius  IToNs,  a  fountain,  forty  miles 
from  Rome,  the  water  of  which  was 
conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  so  high,  as 
to  be  distributed  through  all  the  hills 
of  the  city,  Ptin.36,  15. 

CUSUS,  Vag,  a  river  of  Hungary, 
which  falls  into  the  Danube  on  the 
north. 

CUTILIA  V.  -ee,  CoTiLA,  a  town  of 
the  Sabines,  near  a  lake  {lacus  Ciiti- 
licjises,)  of  remarkably  cold  water, /*/(//. 
31,  2.  in  which  was  a  floating  island, 
Id.  3,  12.  s.  12  ;  Se?tec.  Q.  Nat.  3,  25. 

CyAne,  Pisma,  a  remarkable  fountain, 
a  few  miles  from  Syracuse,  162. 

CvANE.t  Insul.-e,  the  Pavosake,  two 
small  islands,  or  rather  rocks,  in  the 
Euxine  sea,  about  twenty  stadia  from 
the  north  mouth  of  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus,  said  in  fable  to  meet  and  dash 
against  each  other  ;  which  was  owing 
to  their  different  appearance,  as  one 
approaches  or  recedes  from  them ; 
called  also  Si/mplegudes,  or  Syndro- 
mades,  352.  lustabiles  Cyaneas  tran- 
sire,  Ovid.  Trist.  1,  9,  34. 

CyclAdes,  a  circular  cluster  of  islands 
in  the  Egean  sea,  233.  Virg:  Mn.  3, 
127. 

Cyclopes,  a  fabulous  people  of  Sicily, 
of  gigantic  size,  and  having  but  one 
eye  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  174, 
and  454.  Cyclopia  tela,  thunderbolts 
made  by  the  Cyclops,  Clandian.  R. 
Pros.  1,  27.  Cyclopia  sa.ra,  rocks  on 
the  coast  of  Sicily,  Virg.^n.  1,  201. 

CYDNUS,  a  river  of  Cilicia,  467.  Cart. 
3,  4,  7;  Justin.  11,  8. 

CYDONIA  V.  Cydon,  Canea,  a  city 
of  Crete,  237  ;  Inh.  Cydoniatw,  Liv. 
37,  60.  vel  Cydones,  Lucan.  7,  229. 
sing.  Cydon,  Virg.  12,  858  ;  adj.  Cy- 
donius  V.  -ens.  Cydvnece  phurvtree, 
Cretan  quivers,  Ovid.  Met.  8,  22.  Cy- 
donin  spicula,  Cretan  darts,  Virg.  Eel. 
10,59. 

CyllEne,  a  high  mountain  of  Arcadia, 


where  Mercury  w^as  born,  Virg.  Mn. 
8,  131.  hence  called  Proles  Cylleiiia, 
Virg.  Mn.  4,  258.  Ignis  Cyllenius, 
the  planet  Mercury,  Id.  G.  1,  337. 
Fides  Cyllenea,  the  lyre  invented  by 
Mercury,  Ilorat.  Epod.  13,  13.  Cyl- 
lenea testiido,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  3,  147. 
Cyllenis  [idis,)  plaiita,  the  foot  or 
feet  of  Mercury,  Ovid.  Met.  b,  176. 

CYME,  a  city  of  vEolia,  Liv.  37,  11 ; 
Nep.1,1;  Inh.  Cymmi,  ib.  38,  39. 
Cymceus  fundus,  Cic.  El  ace.  20. 

CvNosARGEs,  a  gymnasium  near  Athens, 
195. 

Cynoscephal.t.,  a  place  in  Thessaly, 
where  Flaminius  defeated  Philip,  king 
of  Macedon,  221. 

Cynthos,  a  mountain  of  the  island 
Delos,  Virg.  Mn.  1,498.  on  which 
Apollo  and  Diana  were  born  ;  whence 
Apollo  was  called  Cynthivs,  and 
Diana  Cynthia, 337.  CrastiuusCyn- 
tliius,  to-morrow's  sun,  Ovid.  Fast.  3, 
346. 

CYPARISSA,  Arcapia,  a  town  of 
Messenia,  Zj'h.  32,  31,  on  the  Sinus 
Cypari.s.sius,  Plin.  4,  5. 

CYPRUS,  a  noble  island  in  the  east  end 
of  the  Mediterranean,  470.  sacred  to 
A'^enus,  Flor.  3,  9.  whence  she  is  called 
Cypris,  -idis;  Inh.  Cypuii.  A>/i. 
9,4;  adj.  Cypj'ius  et  Cypricits.  JFs 
Ci/prium,  copper,  Pliii.  33,  5,  et  36, 
26.  Vas  Cupreum  v.  Cyprium,  a 
vessel  made  of  copper,  Plin.  23,3. 

CyrEn.-e  v.  -e,  a  celebrated  city  of 
Africa,  the  cajiital  of  Cvrenaica, 
552.  Cic. Plane.  5  ;  Sil.  3,252.  whence 
Cyreuceiiset  Cyrenaicu-s,  -a,-um,  Cic. 
Tusc.  1,  42  ;  Acad.  4,  42  ;  Inh.  Cy- 
RENENsEs,  Flaut.  Hud.  3,  2,  pr.  ; 
Tacit.  Anu.  3,  70. 

Cy'rnus  et  Cymceus,  see  Corsica. 

CYRUS,  KuR,  a  river  of  Iberia,  470. 

CvRRiiESTiCA  V.  -e,  a  district  of  Syria, 
contiguous  to  Cilicia,  Cic.  Alt.  5,  18. 
named  from  its  capital  Cyrrluim,  Plin. 
5,  23.  s.  19. 

CYTA,  a  town  of  Colchis,  the  native 
place  of  j\Iedea  ;  whence  she  is  called 
Virgo  Citeea,  Flacc.  6,  156.  or  Cytans, 
-?^/w,  Propert.  2,  1,73;  Inh.  Cyta:i. 
YaL  Flacc.  6,  426. 

CytiiEra,  -orian  vel  -a,  -a,  Cerico, 
an  island  opposite  to  JMalea,  a  prom, 
of  Laconica,  sacred  to  Venus,  230. 
whence  she  is  called  CvtherEa,  Virg. 
JEn.  ] ,  262.  and  Cythereis,  -idis  vel 
idos,  Ovid.  Met.  4,  288  ;  adj.  Cy- 
theriacus ti  Cythereius ;  Cythereiudes 
columbcB, 
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columhee,  pigeons  Sacred  to  Venus,  ih. 
15,  386. 

CYTHNUS,  TuERMiA,  one  of  the  CV/- 
clcides,  235. 

Cytorus  v.  -mn,  Kudros,  a  town  of 
Paphlagonia,  near  a  mountain  of  tlie 
same  name,  which  produced  excellent 
boxwood,  ^Irg.  G.2,  437.  hence  called 
hu!cifei\Qdi\.\x\\A,\3.Jitgum  Ci/toriitm, 
ib.  12.  (Ji/turiaciis  pvcten,  a  comb  of 
box  wood,  Ovid.  Met.  4,  311. 

Cyzicus  v.  -tan,  a  city  of  JMysia  on  the 
Propontis,  464 ;  Inh.  Cr/ziceiii,  et 
adj.  Cyziceniis. 


D 


DACIA,  a  large  country  north  of  the 
Danube,  now  Moldavia,  Wallachia, 
and  Transylvania,  250  ;  Inh.  Daci, 
sing.  Desccndens  Dacus  ab Iitro,\'irg. 
G.  2,  397  ;  adj.  Dams,  Dacius,  et 
Daclcics.  Dacicus  was  a  title  as- 
sumed by  Domitian,  on  account  of 
his  pretended  conquests  in  tl)at  coun- 
try, and  inscribed  on  his  coins,  Jtive- 
iml.  6,  204. 

Dactyli  Id.ti,  the  priests  of  Cybele, 
near  mount  Ida,  Strah.  10,  473. 

DAHj^  vel  Y>\.v,  a  nation  of  Scythia 
south  end  of  the  Caspian  sea.  Virg. 
Mn.  8,  728;  Sil.  13,  764;  Lucmi. 
7,  429.  now  the  Dahistax. 

DALMATIA,  a  part  of  lllyricum,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  249  ; 
Jnh. Da/mdt(e,  a  fierce  people  subdued 
by  Augustus,  Suet.  20.  Dulmcita  sup- 
pler, Ovid,  ad  Liv.  389.  adj.  Dalma- 
ttctts  triumphiis,  Horat.  Od.  2,  1,  16. 
Dalmatica,  sc.  vcstis,  a  kind  of 
garment,  first  made  in  Dalmatia,  and 
afterwards  worn  at  Rome;  hence  Z)«/- 
maticatus,  dressed  in  it,  Lmnprid.  in 
Cniiimodn,  8. 

DALMIUM  V.  Dalmininm,  a  town  of 
Ualmatia,  which  gave  name  to  the 
nation,  Strah.  7,  315. 

DAMASCUS,  Demesk,  a  city  of  Syria, 
629.  called  ventosa,  by  Lucan,  from 
its  unsheltered  situation,  3,215;  adj. 
Daniusenus ;  whence Utnnasceiie,  the 
country,  iJ/e/.  I,  11. 

DAMASIA,  afterwards  called  Augusta, 
now  AcGSBouitG,  in  Swabia,  on  the 
Leek. 

DAMNII,  a  people  of  Britain,  thought 
to  be  those  of  Clvdsale. 

DAMNONII,  those  of  Devonshire  ; 
whence  Damxonium  vel  Ocri7itnn, 
promontorit(m,  Land's  End. 


DANAI,  a  poet:c  name  of  the  C.eeks, 
Virgil,  et  Ovid,  passim.  JRes  Dunan, 
the  Grecian  state,  Ovid.  Met.  13,  59. 
Uanaee  classes,  ib.  92. 

DANAPRIS,  the  Nieper,  a  name  given 
to  the  Borysthenes,in  the  middle  ages ; 
as  Danaster,  the  Neister,  was  given 
to  Tyrus. 

DANUBIUS,  the  Danube,  one  of  the 
noblest  rivers  in  Europe,  446. 

DANUM,  Don  caster,  in  Yorkshire, 
as  it  is  thought. 

DAPHNE,  a  delightful  grove  near  An- 
tioch,  471,  often  the  scene  of  volup- 
tuousness; hence  Daphnici  mores, 
luxurious. 

DAP.ANTASIA,  IMoustieu,  or  3/o- 
tier, ■aiiown  of  the  Ccw?;-o;ie*,  an  Alpine 
nation  of  Gallia  Belgica,  called  also 
Forum  Claudii. 

DARDANIA,  a  name  of  Troas  or  Troy, 
Virg.  jEu.  2,  324,  et  3,  156.  Ovid. 
1'rist.  1,  9,  25.  from  its  first  king  Dar- 
danus,  Virg.  JEn.  6,  650,  et  7,  206, 
et  8,  34.  hence  Dardunux,  a  Trojan,  ib. 

4,  661.  Dardfiiii  v.  Dardan'ida;,  the 
Trojans,  ib.  2,  72,  et  242,  et  3,  94,  et 

5,  45  ;  Flin.  33,  3.  Matres  Darda- 
n'ldcs,  the  Trojan  matrons,  Ovid.  Met. 
13,  413.  IJardattius  Paris,  Virg.  Eel. 
2,  61.  Ilus  Dardanidcs,  -ce,  Trojan, 
Ovid.  Fast.  6,  419.  Darda7tidcs  furit, 
i.e.  /Eneas,  Virg.  jE/i.  10,545.  so 
12,775. — Dardania  is  also  put  for 
Samothracia,  Pliti.  4,  12. 

DARDANI,  a  fierce  people  of  Maesia, 
Pliii.  4,  1.  adjoining  to  Macedonia, 
Liv.  26,  25,  et  27,  33.  and  always 
hostile  to  it,  ib.  31,  28,  et  40,  57. 

DARDANIUM  prom,  a  promontory  of 
Troas,  named  from  Dardamcs  v.  -urn, 
a  small  town,  70  stadia  from  Abi/dos, 
Strab.  13, 595.  whence  the  two  castles 
built  on  each  side  of  the  strait  by  Ma- 
homet IV.  in  1659,  were  called  the 
Dardanelles. 

Darii  pons,  a  bridge  made  by  Darius 
on  the  Danube,  where  it  begins  to 
divide  into  several  mouths,  Herodot. 
4,89. 

DARIOBRIGUM,  a  town  of  the  Veneti, 
now  Vennes  in  Brittany. 

DAULIS,  -ulis,  a  town  of"Phocis,  209. 
Homer.  II.  2,  27.  situate  on  a  lofty 
eminence,  Liv.  32,  18.  the  country 
Daulia  or  Daulis,  Pliit.  4,  3.  s.  4. 
Daulia  rura,  Ovid.JMet.  5,  275.  Avis 
Daulias,  -adis,  i.  e.  Progn^. 

DAIINIA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  north 

part  of  Apulia,  now  Capitanata,  67. 

ivhence 
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whence  Daunia  regno,  Sil.  9,  500. 
Datiniaci  campi,  ib.  12,  429.  Daunia 
Camwna,  the  Daunian  muse,  i.  e.  the 
poetry  of  Horace,  who  was  born  in 
Apulia,  Horut.  Oil.  4,  6,  27.  Daunia 
gens,  the  Rutiili,  so  named  from  Dau- 
nus  the  father  of  Turnus,  Virg.  .£«.  8, 
146.  Daunius  heros,  Turnus,  ib.  12, 
723.  Daunia  (lea,  Juturna,  the  sister 
of  Turnus,  ib.  12,  785.  made  a  god- 
dess by  Jupiter,  to  compensate  the  in- 
jury he  had  done  her,  ib.  139,  &;c.  but 
before  that  called  by  Ovid,  Kai.s,  a 
water  nymph,  Fust.  2,  606.  presiding 
over  a  fountain  called  by  her  name. 
DAUNUS,  Carapelle,  a  small  river 

in  Apulia,  68. 
Decapolis,  i.e.  Reein  decern  urbium,  a 
district  of  Jud.-ea,  PUn.  5,  18,  et  Deca- 
politann  Regio,  ib. 
DECELIA,  BiALA-C.^iSTRn,  a  villas:eof 
Attica,  201.  which  the  Laceda>monians 
fortified  by  the  advice  of  Alciblades, 
Nep.  7,  4. 
Decu-mates  Acri,  certain  lands  in  Ger- 
many, which  were  subjected  by  the 
Romans  to  the  payment  of  the  tenth 
part  of  their  produce,  Tacit.  G.  29. 
DELIUM,  atownofBoeotia, /:u'.31,45. 
with  a  temple  of  Apollo  like  that  of 
Uelos,  206.  hanging  over  the  Euripus, 
Liv.  35,  51. 
DELOS  v.  -us,  the  central  island  of  the 
Ci/cltides,    234.    the    birtli-place    of 
Apollo  and  Diana  ;  whence  Vaie.^  De- 
lius,  Apollo,   Virg.  .T.ii.  6,  12.     Or- 
natus  foliis  Deliis,  i.  e.  with  a  crown 
of  laurel,  that  tree   beincf  sacred    to 
Apollo,    Horat.    Od.   4,  3,  7.     Di  a 
DELIA,  Diana,  ib.  4,  6,  33.    Xeworn- 
lis  Delia,  Stat.  Theb.  9,  627.     Dei.i- 
ACA    VASA,  brazen   vessels   made  in 
Delos,  which  were  held  in  grcaL  esti- 
mation, 337.    Deliacus  Gallinariiis,  a 
breeder  of  hens,   for  which  the   De- 
lians  were   celebrated,   Cic.  Acad.  2, 
16,  et  18. 
DELPHI,  Casthi,  the  capital  of Phocis, 
206.  Orbis  in  medio positi,  Ovid.  ]Met. 
10, 167  ;  adj.  Delphicus. — DEi-riiirA, 
sc.  mensa,  a  kind  of  marble  table  with 
three  feet,  Cic.  Verr.  4,  59.  first  made 
at  Delphi,  Plin.  33,  11.— Dei.phi.s 
'idis,  the  priestess  of  Delphi,  Martial. 
9,43. 
DELTA,  that  part  of  Lower  Egypt  in- 
cluded  hetween    the    two    extreme 
branches  of  the  Zsile  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  alpha- 


bet (A),  550.     C(BS.   de  Bell.  Ak.r. 
c.  27. 

DEMETRIAS,  a  town  of  Thessaly, 
321.  also  the  name  of  some  other 
places. 

DuounicA,  Miranda  de  Ebro,  a  town 
of  Spain,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Ebro. 

DERBE,  Alah-Dac,  a  town  of  Ly- 
caonia,  Inh.  Derbetes,  sing.  Derbcs, 
Cic.  Fain.  13,  73. 

DERTOXA,  ToRTOxA,  a  town  of 
;\jilan. 

DERTOSA,  ToRTosA,  a  town  of  Cata- 
lonia, on  the  north  side  of  the  Ebro. 

DERVENTIO,  Derwext,  a  river  of 
the  Brigantrs  in  Yorkshire,  in  which 
was  tlie  town  Derventun,  Avldbv. 

])E\'A,  Chester,  on  the  Dee. 

Dei'caeedomus  aceanus,  the  sea  on 
the  north-west  of  Scotland. 

DIA,  Stan-Dta,  an  island  near  Dium, 
the  most  northern  promontory  of 
Crete,  338  ;  also  one  of  the  Ci/cliides, 
the  same  with  Aaxos,  Plin.  4,  12. 

DIAXll'iV]  promontorium,  Cape  Mar- 
rrv,  in  Valencia  of  Spain. 

DIBIO,  Dijon,  the  capital  of  Burgundy 
in  France. 

DICTAMNUM,  or  Dictynna,  a  pro- 
montory in  the  north  of  Crete. 

DICTE,  a  mountain  of  Crete,  236. 
where  Jupiter  was  nursed  [sub  Dic- 
tffro  antra,  in  a  cave  of  mount  Dicte) 
f'irg.  G.  4,  153.  whence  Dictesa; 
nijmphce,  Cretan  nymphs,  l^irg.  Eel. 
6,  66.  Dictcrus  re:v,  Jupiter,  Id.  G. 
2,  536.  or  ]\Iinos,  Ovid.  Met.  8,  43. 
Dictcea  rura,  the  C!retan  fields,  ib.  3, 
2.  .'^Irva,  Virg.  Mn.  3,  17L  .Saltus, 
ib.  4,  72. 

DIGENTIA,  a  rivulet  of  the  Sabines, 
running-  past  the  villa  of  Horace,//o/-«t/. 
Ep.  13',  104. 

DiNDYMVS,  pi.  -a,  -oriim,  a  mountain 
of  Phrvgia,  Virg.jEn.  6,617,  where 
Cybele  was  worshipped,  hence  called 
IJindymen",  Hor.  Od.  1,  16,  5. 

DIXL\,  DiGNE,  a  town  of  Provence. 

DIOCLEA,  or  Doclea,  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia,  Plin.  3,  23.  the 
country  of  the  emperor  Dincletian, 
who  was  originally  called  Diocles, 
Eutrcp.  9,  19. 

Dio:\iEi)E.E  Insula,  two  small  islands 
in  the  Adriatic,  near  mount  Gargii- 
nus. 
DIORICTUS,  a  place  of  Acamania. 
where  a  cut  was  made  to  make  Leu- 
cadia  an  island  Plin.  4,  1 . 

DIOSCURIAS, 
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DIOSCURTAS,  -ados  vel  Dioscuriuda, 

a  town  of  Colchis,  PUn.  6,  28. 
DiosconiDis    Insula,   Socotora,    an 
island  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Arabic  gulf. 
DiospciLis,  i.  e.  Jovis  urbs,  a  city  of  the 
lower  Egypt,  which  gave  name  to  the 
district   called  Nomas  Dios  Polites, 
Plin.  5,  9. 
DiPYLON,  one  of  the  gates  of  Athens, 

194. 
DIRCE,    a    celebrated  fountain   near 
Thebes,  called  Cadmea  Dirce,  from 
Cadmus  who  founded  Thebes,  Z?/rff«. 
i    3,    175.    whence  Dircceus,  Theban, 
304.    Sic  semiiie  Cadmi  ernicuit  Dir- 
I     ceea  cahors,    a  troop  of  armed  men 
sprung   up  from   the  dragon's  teeth 
sown  by  Cadmus,  Lacan.  4,  550. 
DIRCENNA,  a  very  cold  fountain  near 
Bilbilis  in  Spain,  Martial.  1,  50,  17. 
DIVA,  the  river  Dee  at  Aberdeen. 
DIUM,  a  strong  town  in    Macedonia, 
Liv.  44,  7.    Also  the  name  of  various 
other  places. 
DIVODURUM,  Metz,  the  capital  of 

Lorraine. 
DOBUNI.the  people  of  Gloucester  and 

Oxfordshire. 
Do  DONA,  a  town  of  Molossis  in  Epire, 
216.  near  which  was  a  large  grove  of 
oaks,  {JJodoni(P,  Dodonepte  vel  Dodo- 
nulfs  ipierctts,)  whence  Dodona  is  put 
for  these  oaks,  which,  before  the  use 
of  corn,  afforded  food  for  men,  Virg-. 
G.  1,  149.  and  were  supposed  to  utter 
predictions,  Lucun.  6,  427 ;  Ovid. 
Trist.  4,  8,  23. 
Doi.oPEs,  a  people  of  Thessaly,  Lucan. 
6,  384.  Pliny  says  of  .'Etolia,  4,  2. 
their  country  was  called  Dolopia,  Liv. 
36,  33.  Servius  makes  the  Dolopes 
the  companions  of  Pyrrhus,  and  the 
Mi/rmidones  of  Achilles  at  Troy,  .Em. 
2, '7.  adj.  Doloplius,  Flacc.  2,"l0. 
DonUsa  or  JJoHijsa,  one  of  the  Cycludes, 

Virg.  /En.  3,  125. 
DORIOJV,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  where 
Tharayras,  having  challenged  the 
Muses  to  a  contest  at  singing,  and 
being  vanquished,  was  deprived  of 
sight,  Stat.  Theh.  4,  182;  Hyirin. 
Jstron.  2,  6;  Propert.  2,  22,  "19; 
Lucan.  6,  352. 
Do II IS,  -idis  vel  Dorica,  a  part  of  Gr re- 
cta Propria,  211.  called  Tetrapolis, 
from  its  four  cities,  Strah.  9,  434 ; 
Tnh.  Dorks,  -ium,  Dorii  vel  Dorien- 
ses;  whence  Dorica  castra,  the  Gre- 
cian camp,  Virg.  Mn.  2,  27. — Also  a 


part  of  Caria,  Herodot,  1,  144.  Dori- 
dis  sinus,  Plin.  5,  29. 
Doniscus  v.  -um,  a  place  in  Thrace, 
where  Xerxes  numbered  his  army,  345. 
DORYLEUM,  Eski-Shehr,  a  town  of 
Phrygia  ;  Inh.  Dorylai.  Plin.  5,  29. 
vel  Doryhnses,  Cic.  Flacc.  17. 
DRAVUS,  the  Drave,  a  river  of  No- 
licum,  which  falls  into  the  Danube  at 
Mursa. 
DrepAnuMjTrapani,  a  maritime  town 
of  Sicily,   170 ;    adj.  Drepanitamis, 
Cic.  Verr.  2,  57. — Also  the  name  of 
several  other  places. 
DRILO,  Drina,  a  river  separating  Ma- 
cedonia from  Dalmatia,   and  falling 
into  the  Adriatic  at  Lessus  or  Alessio. 
DRINUS,  DRiN,ariver  which  separates 
ServiafromBulgaria,  and  joins  theSave. 
DRUENTIA,  Durance,  ariver  of  Gaul, 
falling  into  the  Rhone  between  Aries 
and  Avignon,  Sil.  3,  468. 
DRUNA,  the  Drome,  a  river  of  Gaul, 
falling  into  the  Rhone, below  Valentia. 
Dryopes,  a  people   said  to  have  inha- 
bited various  places. — Epire,  Strab.  7, 
321. — Thessaly,  Doris,  Corinth,  i6. 8, 
373,  and  Troas,  13,  ib.  586.     Pliny 
places  them  in  Epire,  4, 1.  So  Lucan. 
3,  179. 
DuBis    vel  Alduaduhis,  the  Daux,  a 
river  of  Burgundy,  which  falls  into 
the  Soane,  near  Chalons. 
DUBlllS,  Diihra  v.  i,  Dover,  a  town 
of  Kent,  opposite  to  Calais  in  France. 
DULICHIUM,    a    small    island    near 
Ithaca,  subject  to  Ulysses,  229.  who  is 
therefore  called  DuUchius  Dux,  Ovid. 
Met.   14,   226.      Rem.   Amor.    272. 
Dalichice  rates,  his  ships,   Virg.  Eel. 
6,  70.  DuUchius  canis,  his  dog  Argus, 
Martial.  11,  70,8. 
DUMNONIUM  vel  Ocrinmii  Promon- 
toriinn,   the    Lizard   Point,  on   the 
south-west  of  England. 
DU]\'UM,    a    Celtic    word   denoting   a 

hill  or  eminence. 
DLRIUS,   the   Duero   or    Doiro,  a 

river  of  Portugal. 
DURNIUM    vel    Durnovaria,    Dor- 
chester, a  town  of  the  Durolriges  in 
Britain. 
DuRNoM.^ous  V.  -mn,  Durmagen,  a 
town  of  Belgica,  on  the  Rhine,  below 
Cologne. 
DUROIiRIVIS,  Rochester. 
DUROCASSES,  Dreux,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Carnutes,  Chartrain,  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Druids  in  Gaul,  C<es. 
6,13. 

DUROCATALAUNUM, 
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DIIROCATALAUNUM,  Chalons,  on 

the  Marne,  in  Champagne. 
DUROCORNOVIUM    vel    Corinium, 

Cirencester,  in  Gloucestershire. 
DL  ROCORTORir.^I,  a  town  of  the 

Rhetni,   in   Gaul,   now    Rheims,  in 

Champagne. 
DUROLITUM,  Rum  FORD,  or  Leiton 

in  Essex. 
Dyji.E,  a  town  of  Achaia,  Liv.  27,  31  ; 

Inh.  Dymcei,  ib.  32,  22.     Dyma-us 

ager,  ib.  27,31.     Dyniensex  fiindi- 

tores,  ib.  38,  29. 
DYRACCHIUM,  Dvrazzo,   a  town 

of  lllyricum  or  Macedonia,  329.  Inh. 

Dyracchini,  Liv.  44,  30.  Cic.  Att.  3, 

22. 
DYRAS,    a    river   of   Thessaly,   near 

ThermopylaB,  210. 


EBLANA,  Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ire- 
land, as  it  is  thought ;  Inh.  Eblanii. 

EBORA,  Even  A,  a  town  of  Portugal. 

Eboracu.m,  York. 

EbOd*  v.  -des,  the  western  isles  of 
Scotland  ;  called  by  a  more  modern 
name,  Hebrides. 

Ebl'rones,  the  people  of  the  Lieceois, 
CW.  B.  G.2,  4,  et  6,  5.  Eburoviccs 
Aukrci,  the  people  of  Evreux,  in 
Normandy;  ib.  3,  17. 

EBrSUS,  IvicA,  one  of  the  two  Pityu- 
stB  insula',  near  the  coast  of  Spain,  to 
the  south-west  of  Majorca  ;  celebrated 
for  its  pastura<re  and  figs;  about  a 
hundred  miles  in  compass,  Pliu.  3,  5, 
et  15,  19. 

EcBATANA,-«yM»»,HAMEDAN,theCapitaI 

of  INIedia,  Cic.  Manil.  4. 

ECETRA,  a  town  of  the  Vuhci ;  Inh. 
EcETRANi  VoLsci,  Liv.  2,  25.  and 
3,4. 

EcHiNE  V.  Ech'tnlides ,  small  islands  of 
Greece,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
AchelGus,  229.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  588. 

ECHINUS,  EcHiNou,  a  town  of  Thes- 
saly, Liv.  32,  33. 

EDESSA  vel  .^ifa",  a  city  of  ^Macedonia, 
223.  also  a  town  of  Mesopotamia  or 
Arabia  ;  Inh.  Edesseni,  Pliu.  5,  24. 
Tacit.  Ann.  12,  12. 

EDETA  vel  Leria,  Leria,  a  town  of 
Celtiberia  in  Spain ;  the  country 
Edetana,  along  the  river  Siicro  or 
Xitcar,  Plin.  3,  3  ;  Inh.  Edetani,  or 
Sedetaiii,  Liv.  28,  24;  29,  1 ;  et  34, 
20.  Sil.  3,  371. 

EDESS^E  partus  vel  Odyssece,  a  town  of 


Sicily,  near  the  prom.  Pachynus.  Cic, 
Verr.  5,  34. 

Edonis,  idis  vel  Edonica^  the  country 
between  the  rivers  Stry mon  and  Nessus, 
226  ;  Inh.  Edones  vel  EdTmi,  often 
put  for  the  Thracians ;  a.d].  Edonits 
V.  -ius,  Thraciau  :  Matres  Eduntdes, 
Thracian  matrons,  i.  e.  Bacch<F  or 
priestesses  of  Bacchus,  Ovid.  Met.  11, 
C9  ;  sing.  Edunis,  Propert,  1,  3,  5.  or 
Edunis,  Lucan.  1,  674. 

Egeri.e  Incus  et  foils,  a  grove  and  foun- 
tain near  Rome,  where  Numa  held 
secret  meetings,  as  he  gave  out,  witli 
the  nymph  or  goddess  Egeria,  fcalleJ 
his  vvife,  Liv.  1,  21.  Ovid.  Met.  15, 
482.  Fast.  3,  275.  or  mistress,  Ju- 
venal.  3,  12.)  and  with  the  Muses, 
Liv.  ib.  Numa  therefore  consecrated 
this  grove,  and  a  temple  he  built  in  it, 
to  the  Muses,  ib.  on  which  account  \ 
the  place  is  called  Ad  Camoenas,  \ 
Martial.  2,  6,  16.  Juvenal  calls  it 
Fallis  Es;erice,  ib.  17. 

ELyEA,  a  town  of  ^Eoi.is,  in  Asia 
Minor,  Liv.  36,  43.  on  the  Sinus 
Ela'iticus. 

El.f.us  vel  Elevs,  -untis,  f.  a  town  of 
the  Thracian  Chersonese,  Liv.  31, 16  ; 
37,  9  ;  Inh.  Eleuntii. 

Elea  or  T'elia,  a  town  of  Campania, 
1 72  ;  Inh.  Eleatm ;  sing.  Eleates 
Zeno,  Cic.  Tusc.  2,  21,  and  22.  Nat. 
D.  3,34.  -whence  Eleatici  Phildsophi, 
the  followers  of  Zcno,  Cic.  u^cad.  4, 
42. 

EL.'\TIA  V.  ea,  a  town  of  Phocis,  Liv. 
28,  7  ;  32, 18,  and  14.— also  of  Thes- 
saly, Liv.  42,  54  ;  Inh.  Elatienses. 

ELAV'ER,  Allikr,  a  river  of  Aquita- 
nia,  which  falls  into  the  Loire  on  the 
south. 

Ei.ECTRiDEs  Insula,  certain  islands  in 
the  Adriatic,  supposed  by  the  Greeks 
to  produce  Amber,  Mel.  2,  7.  but 
Pliny  savs  none  such  existed,  3, 26.  s. 
30.  and '37,  2.  s.  11.  He,  however,  in- 
forms us.  that  one  Sotacus  believed, 
that  in  Britain,  amber  dropt  from  the 
rocks,  ib.  and  he  himself  mentions 
some  island  in  the  German  sea,  called 
Glossari(S  or  Electrides,  which  pro- 
duced amber,  4,  16.  s.  30.  and  13, 
s.  27. 

Elephantine  vel  Elephantis,  -Idis,  an 
island  in  the  Nile,  near  the  lesser 
cataract,  550. 

ELEl'SISv. -i«,-57i/5,  avillage  of  Attica, 
sacred  to  Ceres,  whence  she  is  called 
Eleusinia  Mater,  201. 

EleuthEr^, 
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EleuthEr.e,  a  town  oF  Boeotia,  between 
Meoaia  and  Thebes,  PUn.  4,  7  ;  and 
34,^^8. 

EleuthEros,  a  river  of  Syria,  at  the 
font  of  Mount  Libanus,  Pliu.  9,  10. 

Eleuti^euocilices,  a  people  of  Cilicia, 
who  had  never  been  subject  to  kings, 
Cic.  Att.  5,  20  ;  Fam.  15,  4. 

Eli.mEa  regio  vel  Elimthtis,  -ulis,  a  dis- 
trict of  fllacedonla,  Liv.  42,  53,  ef  45, 
30.  Some  place  it  in  lllyricum  ;  Inli. 
Elinici  vel  ElhiKsi. 

Elis, -i.v,  vel  -idis,  vel  Ei.Ea,  a  division 
of  Peloponnesus ;  also  its  chief  city, 
now  Belvedere,  281.  Cic.  Fain, 
13,  26;  Liv.  27,  32;  Inh.  Ei.Ei  ; 
■whence  FJeiis  ager,  ib.  et  Eleus  Cam- 
pus, Virg.  G.  3,  202.  vel  Elii,  Cic.de 
Uiv,  2,  12.  whence  Eliudes  eqiiw, 
Virg.  G.  1,59. 

ELYMAIS,  -ulis,  a  part  of  Assyria, 
Plin.  6,  27. 

EMATHIA,  a  part  of  Macedonia,  223, 
hence  Emntkia'  partus,  the  harbours 
of  jMacedonia,  Fn-if.  Tz.  4,  390.  Ema- 
thii  campi,  the  Macedonian  plains, 
Ovid.  Met.  5,  314.  Emathius  du.r, 
Alexander  the  Great,  Id.  Trist.  3,  5, 
39.  Etiiiithia  tecta,  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  built  by  Alexander,  Lncun. 
10,  58. — It  is  also  often  put  forThes- 
saly,  320.  vi'hence  Emafhii  campi, 
the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  Lwan.  ],  1, 
et  6,  20.  vel  Emathia  arva,  7,  191, 
et  84G,  Acies  Emathiee,  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  8,  531.  plur.  the  troops 
that  fought  in  it,  1,  688.  EmathitB 
ftniesta  dies,  the  day  of  the  battle,  7, 
427.  P/tars/llus  Emathis,  -tdis,  6, 
350.  Lucan  frequently  confounds 
Thessaly  with  Macedonia,  and  Phar- 
salia vvith  Philippi ;  so  sometimes  the 
other  poets,  see  p.  320. 

EMERiTA  Augusta,  Merida,  a  city  in 
Spain,  Plin.  4,22.  2.A].Emeritcnsis,  ib. 

EMPORl.E,  Amptrias,  a  town  of 
Spain  in  Catalonia,  Liv.  34,  9 ;  26, 
19;  28,42.  Emporia  rcgio,  ib.  29, 
25,  et  33  ;  Inh.  Empnritani,  ib.  34, 

16. Emporium  ad Placeutiam,  a 

town  of  Italy,  Liv.  21,  57  ;  Ad  Tibe- 
rij«,  35,  10,  et  41,27. 

Enciielia,  an  ancient  town  of  lllyri- 
cum, on  the  confines  of  Epire,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  named  from  Cad- 
mus and  his  wife  Hermione  v.  ia, 
being  there  converted  into  serpents, 
Lucan,  3,  189  ;  Inh.  EncheUi  v.  -a, 
said  to  be  the  descendants  of  Cadmus 
and  Hermione,  Struh.  7,  126. 


ENGYIUM,  Gangi,  a  city  of  Sicily; 
Inh.  Ejjgini,  Cic.  Verr.  3,  43,  et  4, 
44. 

ExiFEus,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  324. 
Virg.  G.  4,  368. 

ENNA  vel  Henna,  Castro  Janni,  or 
Castro  Giavane,  a  town  of  Sicily,  172  ; 
Inh.  Ennenses,  Liv.  24,  37.  En- 
nensis  ager,  Cic. — sacred  to  Ceres, 
who  is  therefore  called  Ennensis,  Cic. 
Verr.  3,  49.  et  Hennta,  Sil.  1,  214. 
— Hennceu  Diva,  i.  e.  Proserpine,  Sil. 
1 ,  93.  who  was  carried  off  from  the 
grove  of  Enna  by  Pluto,  Cic.  Verr.  4, 
104. 

ENTELLA,  Lavacna,  a  river  of  Ge- 
noa ;  also  a  town  of  Sicily,  on  the 
river  Crimisus ;  Inh.  Enteluni,  Cic. 
Verr.  3,  42. 

Eord.'EA,  a  district  of  Macedonia,  IJv. 
31,  39;  33,  8,  and  42,  53;  Inh. 
EoHD.*.i,  Liv.  45,  30. 

EOUS  crbis,  the  eastern  part  of  the  world, 
Ovid.  Fast,  'i,  AQ6.  Eoce  terrce.  Art. 
Am.  3,  537.  Eoce  undcp,  the  eastern 
ocean,  ib.  6,  478.  ETite  partes,  ib.  1, 
140.  ETii  Indi,  Amor.  2,  6,  1.  or 
simply  ET)i,  ib.  1,  15,  29.  from  Eos, 
Euis,  f.  the  morning.  Fast,  4,  389. 
Eous,  i.  e.  Lucifer,  the  morning  star, 
Virg.  G.  1,  288.  Eucf  domus  Arabum, 
Virg.  G.  2,  115.  Eoa;  acies,  the  east- 
ern troops,  i.  e.  the  Ethiopians,  Id. 
.En.  1,489. 

EPETIUM,  Yiscio,  a  town  of  lllyri- 
cum ;  Inh.  Epetini. 

EPIlESUS,  AiosoLuc,  the  capital  of 
Ionia,  now  in  ruins,  465.  adj.  Ephesius 
et  Epiusinus.  Liters Ephesice,\^X,\.eK 
which  were  supposed  to  contain  some 
magic  power,  Plin.  36,  14. 

EpnvRA  vel  Ephi/re,  an  ancient  name  of 
Corinth,  180.  whence  Ephyrea  mwnia, 
Dyracchinm,  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Corinth,  Lncun.  6, 17.  Ephi/rc'ia 
a'ru,  vases  of  Corinthian  brass,  Virg, 
G.  2,  264.  Ephyrl'iiides  pucllce,  the 
girls  of  Corinth,  Cluudian.  de  B.  Get. 
629. 

Epidamnus  vel  -urn,  the  ancient  name 
of  Dyracchium,  which  the  Bomans 
dropped,  as  being  ominous,  [q.  ad 
daiu/ium,)  Plin. 3, 23.  to  which  Plau- 
tus  alludes,  j]Iin.  2,  1,  42. 

EPIDAURUS  vel  -nm.  Pidavra,  or 
jMalvasia  Vecchia,  a  city  of  Argtilis, 
celebrated  for  its  horses,  (^domitrix 
erpcorwn,)  Virg.  G.  3,  44.  sacred  to 
yl'^sculapius ;  whence  he  is  called  Epi- 
dtturius,  287, — also  a  town  of  lllyri- 
cum. 
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cum,  now  Ragtisi  Vecchio ;  and  of 
Laconica,  jMalcacio  Vecchio. 

EPIDIUjM,  Isi.a,  one  of  the  western 
isles  of  Scotland  ;  or,  as  others  think, 
the  Mull  of  Cantire,  Ptolemy. 

Epicon'i,  the  descendants  of  those  he- 
roes who  fell  in  the  first  Theban  war, 
306. 

EpiphanEa  v.-5«,Sup.PENDKAn,a  town 
of  Cilicia,nearlssus,  Cic.Fam.  15,4  ; 
Pliii.  5,  27. — another  of  Syria,  on  the 
Euphrates,  Plin.  5,  24. 

Epip6i,/f,,  a  part  of  Syracuse,  161. 

EPIRUS,  Albania,  and  Canina  or  Chi- 
mera, 213.  celebrated  for  its  horses, 
Virg.  G.  3,  121.  Elittdtim  palmns 
fijiiarum,  sc.  niixit,  produced  mares, 
which  gained  the  prize  at  the  Olympic 
games,  ib.  1,59.  Inh.  EpirTitce,  Nep. 
13,  2.  sing.  EpinnrKs,  ih.  21,  2. 
hence  ICpiruticce possessionem ,  ib.  Attic. 
14. 

ERANA,  a  village  of  Cllicia,  on  mount 
Amanus,  Cir.  Fam.  15,  4. 

Erasinus,  a  river  of  Argolis,  which 
sinks  below  ground,  and  rises  again, 
Plin.  2,  103;   Ovid.  Met.  15,  276. 

ERBESSUS  vel  Hcrbessus,  Monte  Bi- 
iiiNO,  a  town  of  Sicil^',  north  of  Agri- 
gentum  ;  Inh.  IIeubknses,  Liu.  24, 
30. 

ERiiBI  sedrs,  the  infernal  regions,  T'inr, 
G.  4,  471.  vel  Erebus,  .-En.  6,  247. 
Erebi  nmbrep,  ib.  4,  26. 

EREXraA,  a  city  of  Eubcea,  232.  Inh. 
Eretricnses ;  adj.  Eretrius  et  Eretri- 

licHS. 

ErEtum,  a  village  of  the  Sabines,  Virg, 
.En.  7,  711.  Eretinus  agcr,  Tibull. 
4,  8,  4. 

Euif;UsA,  ^'llicudi,  one  of  the  Lipari 
islands,  176. 

Eridanus,  the  poetic  name  of  the  Ptidus 
or  Po,  supposed  to  flow  from  a  river  in 
the  infernal  regions,  Virg.JEn.  6,  659. 
compared  by  Lucan  to  the  Rhine  and 
Danube,  2,  408,  &c.  Aratus  men- 
tions an  Eridanus  in  heaven,  Cic.  in 
Aral.  145 ;  so  Claudian.  dc  Cons, 
Honor.  6,  175. 

ERYiVIANTHUS,a  woody  mountain  of 
Arcadia,  where  Hercules  slew  a  huge 
wild  boar,  281.  A  river  of  the  same 
name  flows  from  it  into  the  Alphcus, 
Plin.  4,  6.  hence  Erymnnthia  hellua, 
Cic.  Tusc.  2,  8.  Aper  Enjmanthius, 
ib.  4,  22.  \e\  Erymanthaus,  Flacc.  1, 
374.  Ursa  Erymanthis,  -ulis,  i.  e. 
Callisto  metamorphosed  into  a  bear, 
Ovid.  Met.  2,  499.  but  Statius  uses 


this  expression  for  any  Area  dian  bear 
Tkeb.  9,  549. 

ERYTHIA  v.  -ea,  an  island  near  Gades 
in  Spain,  or  the  island  Gudes  itself, 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
abode  of  Geryones,  Plin.  4,  22  ;  Mel. 
3,6;  Propert.  4,  10,  1 ;  Sil.  16, 195. 
hence  Vic/or  abit,  secumque  boin-s 
Erytheiada  preedam  abstnlit,  sc.  Her- 
cules, Ovid.  Fast.  5,  649.  et  Erythei- 
adas  boves,  ib.  1,  .543. 

ERYTHR/E,  Ereturi,  a  town  of 
Ionia,  466.  whence  Sibylla  Ep.v- 
tiir.ea,  who,  according  to  Varro, 
brought  the  Sibylline  verses  to  Tar- 
quin.  Serv.  in  V'irg.  .En.  6,  36.  En/- 
thrannn  prom.  Liv.  44,  28  ;  Inh.  Ery- 
thrcei,  ib.  38,  39. — ^Also  a  town  of 
^:toHa,  li.  28. 

ERYTHR.EUM  JMARE,  that  part  of 
the  Indian  ocean  which  washes  Arabia 
and  Persia,  Herodot.  1,  180,  vt  189  ; 
3,  9.S  ;  et  4,  37.  said  to  have  been 
named  from  a  King  Ervthras,  Plin. 
6,  23.  s.  28;  Curt.  8,  9,  14;  Mel. 
3,  8.  erroneously  called  by  the  Latins 
Rubruin  mare,  lb.  The  Persian  and 
Arabian  gulfs  were  part  of  the  Marc 
Erythreeum,  but  not  that  sea  itself. 
Pliny  seems  to  restrict  tiiat  name  to  the 
gulfs  themselves,  6,  24.  Erythra-i  la- 
pilli,  pearls  found  in  that  sea,  Stat, 
Silv.  4,  6,  18  ;  Tibull.  3,  3,  17. 

ERYX,  ycis.SAN  Giuliano,  amountain 
of  Sicily  (supposed  to  be  also  called 
EuYcus,  Cic.  Vcrr.  2,  8,  ct  47.)  sa- 
cred to  Venus ;  hence  called  Er  vcIna. 
171.  Erycino  in  t'ertice,  on  the  top 
of  Ery.x,  Virg.  .En.  5,  759.  There  was 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain  a  strong 
town  of  the  same  name,  Liv.  21,  10 
cMl  ;  28,  41. 

ESQUILLE  v.  Ej:quilics,Mons  Esqiiili. 
nus  vel  Esquilius,  one  of  the  seven  hills 
of  Rome  ;  whence  Porta  Esquilana, 
Liv.  2,U.ct  tribus,  Plin.  18,  3.  Ex- 
t!UiLiN.v.ALiTEs,ravenous  birds, which 
came  to  devour  the  bodies  of  criminals, 
who  were  commonly  executed  at  the 
Esquiline  gate,  Horut.  Epod.  5,  100; 
Tacit.  Ann.  2,  32. 

EssED0NE.s,  a  nation  of  Scythia,  near  the 
Palus  Misfitis,  Plin.  4,  12;  adj.  £«.««>- 
donius, 

EsTi.toTis,  a  district  of  Thessaly,  320. 

EsULA,  a  town  of  Latium,  Horut.  Od. 
3,  29,  6. 

ETRURIA  vel  Hetruria,  Ti-scanv,  a 
country  of  Italy,  45;  adj.  Hetruscus  ; 
Inh.  Etrusci  et  Tuscx,    Virg.  .En. 

T  10, 
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10,  429,  11,  629.  Etrusca  acies,  tlie 
Tuscan  army,  ib.  8,  503.  castra,  10, 
148,    See  Tusci. 

EUBCEA,  Negeopont,  an  Island  to  the 
east  of  Boeotia,  232;  adj.  EuBa?.us 
et  EuBiJicus,  applied  not  only  to  Eu- 
boea,  but  to  Cuma;,  founded  by  a  co- 
lony from  Eubcea.  Carmen  Euboicum, 
the  verses  of  the  Curazean  Sibyl,  Ovid. 
Fast.  4,  257.  Rupes  Euboica,  the  rock 
of  Cuma;,  Virg.  ^n.  6,  42.  But  Eu- 
loiccB  caictes,  the  rocks  of  Eubcea,  ib. 

11,  260. 

EvEnus,   Tidari,    a  river  of  iEtolia, 

adj.  Eueniims. 
EvESPERiDEs,   a  people  of  Africa,  on 
the  side  of  the  Syrtis  Major,  Herodot. 
4,  171,  et  198. 
EUGANEl,  a  people  of  Italy,  near  the 
head  of  the  Hadriatic,  driven  back  to- 
wards the  Rhetian  Alps  by  the  Trojans 
and  Veneti,  Liv.   1,  1;   adj.  Euga- 
neus. 
EUMENIA,  a  city  of  Caria,  Plin.b, 

29. 
EUPATORIA  vel  7»/«^«o;)o/w,Tchen- 
IKEH,  a  town  of  Pontus,   Strab.   12. 
Another  of  Paphlagonia,  on  the  Ami- 
sus,  Plin.  6,  2. 
EUPHRATES,  Euphrates,  or  Frat, 
a  celebrated  river  of  Asia,  which  rises 
in  Armenia,  and  empties  itself  into  the 
Persian  gulf,  470.  annually  overflow- 
ing its  banks,  and  fertilizing  the  coun- 
try, Cic.Nat.D.2,  130.  the  boundary 
of  the  Roman  empire   on  the   east ; 
hence  Euphrates  niovet  bellum,  i.  e. 
the  Parthians,   Virg.  G.  1 ,  509.  ibat 
jam  mollior  undis,   i.  e.  the  nations 
through  which  it  flowed  were  subdued 
by  Augustus,  JE?j.  8,  726.  G.  4,  560, 
&c. 
EuRiPUs,  the  narrow  strait  between  Boe- 
otia and  Eubcea,  233. 
EuROMUs  V.  -urn,  vel  Eiiromensium  op- 
pidmn,  a  town  of  Caria,  Liv.  32,  33, 
et  33,  30. 
EUROPA,  Europe,  one  of  the  three 
great  divisions  of  the  ancient  world, 
Plin.  3,  1  ;    Uican.  3,  275.    Enropa 
atqne  Asia;  orbis,  Virg.  iEn.  7,  222. 
Europa  at  que  Asia  pulsus,  i.  e.  from 
Italy  in  Europe,  and  Troy  in  Asia,  ib. 
1,385;    adj.  Europaus,  Nep.  18,  3. 
But  Du.r  Enropcetis  is  put  for  Minos, 
the  son  of  Europa,  Ovid.  Met.  8,  23. 
EuRopus,  a  town  of  Macedonia  on  the 

Axius,  Pli7i.  4,  10. 
EuROTAs,   Vasilii^oxamo,    the    river 


which  runs  past  LacedaBmon,  Liv.  35, 
29,  184. 

EuROTOs  V.  -as,  a  river  of  Thessaly, 
which  joined  the  Peneus,  but  was  sup- 
posed not  to  incorporate  with  it,  319. 

EurymEdon,  -ontis,  a  river  of  Pamphy- 
lia,  589.  Liv.  33,  41,  et  37,  23. 

EuxiNus  Pontus,  the  Black  sea,  247. 


Fabaris,  Farfa,  a  river  of  the  Sabines, 

Virg.  jE7i.  7,  715. 
FABRATERIA,  Falvaterra,  a  town 
of  the  Volsci,  Cic.  Fam.  9,  24  ;  Inh. 
Fabraterni,  Plin.  3,  5. 
FABRICIUS  PONS,  Ponte  Giudeo,  or 
Ponti  di  quatro  capi,  one  of  the  bridges 
on  the  Tiber  at  Rome,  Horat.  Sat.  2, 
3,36. 
F^iESULjE  v.  -a,  FiESALE,  a  town  of 
Etruria,  Sallust.  Cat.  27  ;  Sil.  8, 478  ; 
zd\.  F(esulanus ;  Inh.  Fesulani,  Cic. 
Miir.  24. 
FALERIA,  Fallerona,  a  town  of  Pi- 
cenum  ;  Inh.  Falerienses  vel  Fala- 
rienses,  Plin,  3,  13.  s.  18. 
FALERII  V.  -jM/w,  Palari,  a  town  of 
Etruria,  on  the  right  side  of  the  Tiber  ; 
Inh.  FiLiscr,  %.  Phalisci,  said  to  be 
sprung  from  the  Athenians  or  Argives, 
Plin.  3,  5.  called  .Sy^a',  just,  by  Virgil, 
because  the  Romans  borrowed  from 
them  the  laws  of  heraldry,  or  the  laws 
observed  in  proclaiming  war,   [jura 
fecialia,)  and  some  other  supplements 
to  their  twelve  tables,  Sei-v.  in  Virg. 
^n.  7,  695. — Faliscus  ager ;  Liv. 
10,   12,  16.    Venter  Faliscus,  a  kind 
of  sausage  made  at  Falerii,  Martial. 
4,  46.     Falerii  was  famous  for  rich 
pasture  ;  hence  Falisca  herba,  Ovid. 
Fast.  1,  M.gramen,  Id.  Pont.  4,  8,41. 
FALERNUS  ager,  a  district  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Massicus  in  Campania,  cele- 
brated for  its  wine,  Liv.  ^2,  14.  Mar- 
tial mentions  a  mons  Falernus,   12, 
57.     There  were  several  contiguous 
hills,   tlie   west  part   of  which    was 
called  Gaurus,  the  east  Alassicus,  and 
the  north  Falernus,  Flor.   1,  15.  now 
Monte  Barbara,  as  being  in  a  great 

measure   barren. Falernum,  sc. 

prtedium,  a  villa  in  that  district,  Cic. 
Phil.  13,  5. 
FAVENTIA,  Faenza,  a  town  of  Ro- 
mania in  the  Pope's  territory ;  Inh, 
Favcntini,  Plin.  14, 15.  Mttrtial.2,lA. 
FELTRIA,FELTRi,a  town  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Venice  j  Inh.  Feltrini. 

Fenestella, 
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Penestella,  a  gate  of  Rome,  Ovid. 
Fast.  6,  578. 

FENNI  vel  Fvini,  the  inhabitants  of 
Ening-ia  v.  Finningia,  Plin.  4,  13. 
Tacit.  G.  46.  supposed  to  be  Finland. 

Ferextinum,  Ferentiiio,  a  town  of  the 
Hernici  in  Latium;  Inh.  Ferenti7ii,  Sil. 
8,  394.  or  Ferektixates,  Liv.  9, 
42,  et  43.  near  which  Ferentinte  (sc. 
DecB)  liicns,  Liv.  1,  50,  52.  Ferentina 
aqun,  bl.Fereiitiniim  caput,  the  source 
of  that  stream,  ib.  2,  33. 

Fekentum  vel  Forentum,  Forenza,  a 
town  of  Apulia,  Horat.  3,  4,  15.  Inh. 
Ferentani,  Liv.  9, 16,  et  20. 

Feroni.c  ^des  et  Luciis,  the  temple 
and  grove  of  the  goddess  Feronia,  in 
the  district  of  Capena  {in  Capcnate, 
sc.  agro.)  Liv.  33,  26.  Virg.  ,^n.  7, 
697. — Another  about  three  miles 
from  Anxur  or  Terracina,  Virg.  .^n, 
7,  799.  with  a  sacred  fountain  in  the 
grove,  Horat.  Sat.  1,  5,  24. 

FESCENXIA,  -ioruin  vel  -ium,  (Ga- 
i.EsE  or  Citta  Castellata,)  a  town  of 
Etriiria,  near  Falerii,  Plin.  3,  5.  f.  8. 
where,  Servius  says,  nuptial  songs  and 
those  petulant  verses  called  Versus 
Fescennhii  vel  carmina  Fescennina, 
were  first  invented,  jEn.  7,  695. 

FibrEnus,  a  river  which  runs  into  the 
Liris,  and  through  Cicero's  farm,  at 
Arpinum,  Cic.  Legg.  2,  1. 

FicANA,  a  town  of  Latium,  near  Rome, 
Liv.  1,  33. 

FTCARIA,  Sehpentera,  a  small  island 
in  the  Sinus  Caralitaims  or  bay  of 
Cagliari,  on  the  east  side  of  Sardinia, 
Plin.  3.  7. 

FICULEA  or  Ficulnea,  a  town  of  the 
Sabines  or  of  the  ancient  Latins,  Liv. 

1,  33.  beyond  mons  Sacer.  The  way 
which  led  to  it  was  called  via  Ficnl- 
nensis,  afterwards  Nomentana,  Liv, 
3,  52,  Cicero  had  here  a  villa, 
(FicuLNENSE,sc^riEdium,).4«.12,34. 

FidEn.e  V,  -a,  a  town  of  the  Sabines, 
Inh.  Fidenates,   Liv.  1,  14,  et  27  ; 

2,  19;  4,  17,  et  21;  33,  34,  Fide- 
nas  belluni,  ib.  1,  15. 

FIDENTIA,  Borgo-di-sa*-Domino,  a 
town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  between 
Parma  and  Placentia,  Veil.  2, 28.  Inh. 
Fidentini,  Plin.  3,  15.  s.  20. 

FIRMUM  V.  -ium,  Ferjio,  a  town  of 
Picenum,  Cic.  Att.  8,  12;  Veil.  1, 
14.  Inh.  FiRMANi,  Plin.  7,  8.  their 
seaport  was  called  Castellum  Fir- 
•manorum,  ib. 

FiscELLi's,  vu)7ite  della  Sihella,  a  hill  of 
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the  Sabines,  Sil.  8,  518.  where  the 
Nar  rises,  Plin.  3, 12. 

Flamixia  porta.  Porta  del  Popolo, 
cue  of  the  gates  of  Rome,  opening  to 
the  via  Flaminia,  which  led  to  ArimT- 
num. 

FLANATICUS  sinus,  the  gulf  of  Car- 
NERo,  a  bay  of  Liburnia,  named  from 
the  people,  Flanates,  Plin.  3, 19,  et  2 1 . 

Flavixa,  a  town  of  Etruria,  near  So- 
racte,  hence  Flavinia  arva,  Virg. 
.««,  7,  696, 

ELEVUS  v,  -um,  the  right  branch  of 
the  Rhine,  which  at  its  mouth  spread 
out  into  a  large  lake,  called  FLEVO, 
DOW  ZUIDER  ZEE,  or  the  Zuider 
SEA,  Mel.  3,  2;  Plin.  4,  15,  s.  29  j 
Tacit.  Ann.  2,  6,  the  river  was  again 
contracted  before  it  joined  the  ocean, 
and  got  the  name  of  HELIUiAI,  Plin. 
ib.  which  may  be  still  recognised  in 
U  LIE. — A  fortress  built  here  was  called 
FLEVUM  Fkisiorum,  Tacit.  Ann. 
4,72, 

FLORENTIA,  Florence,  the  capital  of 
Tuscany,  on  the  Arno  ;  Inh,  Floren- 
TiNi,  Plin.  3,  5,  s.  8  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  1, 
79;  Flor.2,  21. 

FoNs  SoLis,  a  fountain  in  Cyrenaica,  so 
called  from  its  shifting  its  degrees  of 
heat  and  cold  with  the  motion  of  the 
sun,  Plin.  2,  103. 

FORMLE  V,  -ia,  a  maritime  town  of 
Latium,  forty  stadia  south-east  of  Ca- 
jeta,  Liv.  8,  14;  38,36.  anciently  the 
abode  of  the  Leestrigunes,  celebrated 
for  its  wine,  (vinian  Formianum) 
Horat.  Od.  1,  20,  11.  called  Mamur- 
rarumnrbs jlAoTZX.  Sat.  1,  5,  37.  from 
an  opulent  family  of  that  place, 
Plin.  36,  6,  Near  this  was  a  villa 
of  Cicero's,  (Formianum,)  Cic.Fam. 
11,27,  et  16, 10.  where  he  was  assas- 
sinated. 

FORMIO,  RisANo,  a  river  of  Istria, 
the  ancient  boundary  of  Italy  to  the 
east,  Plin.  3,  18.  s.  21.  which  was 
afterwards  extended  to  the  river  Arsia, 
ib.  19,  s,  23, 

FORTUNAT.E INSULA,  the  Canary 
Islands,  557.  Plin.  6,  31,  et  32. 

FORtJLI,  a  village  of  the  Sabines,  Virg. 
JEn.  7,  714. 

FORUM  APPII,  a  town  of  the  Volsci, 
on  the  Via  Appia,  Cic.  Att.  1,  10; 
Inh.  FoROAppii,  Plin.  3, 5.  s.  9,  m. — 
Forum  ALLTENI,  Ferhara,  Tacit. 
Hist.  3,  6.— ForM7»  AURELII  vel^«- 
relium,  Montalto,  a  town  of  Etruria, 
Cic.  Cat.  I,  9.— Forum  CLAUDII, 
T  2  Orioi.o, 
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Oriolo,  also  ia  Etruria. —  Forum 
CORNELIUM  vel  Cornelii,  Imola, 
in  Romania,  the  Pope's  territory,  Cic. 
Fain.  12,  5;  hence  Forocornellensis 
ager,  Plin.  3,  16. — Forum  Domitii, 
Frontignanio;  Frontigmac,  inLan- 
guedoc.  —  Forum  FLAMINII,  San 
GiAVANNE  in  Umbria  ;  Inh.  Foro- 
FLAMiNiENSEs,  Plin.  3,  14. — Forum 
GALLORUM,  Castel  Franco,  in 
the  territory  of  Bologna,  Cic.  Fain.  10, 
30. — Forum  JULII,  Frejus,  in  Pro- 
vence, Cic.Fam.  10,  17.  called  Foro- 
juliensium  colonia,  Tacit.  Agric.  4. 
Also,  Friuli,  in  the  territory  of  Ve- 
nice, called  FoRAjuLiENsis  civitas, 
Cic.  Fam.  12,26.— Forian  VOCONII, 
Gonsaron,  between  Marseilles  and 
Antibes,  Cic.  Fam.  10,  17.  —  Va- 
rious other  places  were  called 
FORA,  market  towns  or  boroughs, 
Sallnst.  Jug.  47.  where  the  Roman 
prastors  or  governors  of  provinces  held 
<'ourts  of  justice,  (forum  vel  conveii- 
tuyn  agebant,)  Cic.  Verr.  4,48  ;  .5,  11. 
Vatin.  5.  Fam.  3,  6,  et  8.  Att.  5,  21. 
hence  those  towns  were  called  CON- 
VENTUS,  as  well  as  Fora,  Cic.Vcrr. 
2,  20.  Ligar.  8.  Thus  Spain  was 
divided  into  so  many  towns,  where 
fhese  judicial  meetings  were  held, 
Cees.  Civ.  B.  3,  21,  et  32.  and  all 
those  who  were  obliged  to  go  to  a 
certain  city  to  get  justice,  were  said 
to  be  of  such  and  such  a  coiwentus. 

FOSI,  a  people  of  Germany,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  Tacit.  G.  36. 
thoughttobe  the  Saxones  of  Ptolemy. 

FOSSA  V.  -ce,  the  straits  of  Bonifa- 
cio, between  Corsica  and  Sardinia, 
also  called  TAPHROS,  Pliii.3, 6.  s.  15. 

FOSSA  DRUSI  vel  Drusiann,  a  canal 
cut  by  Drusus  from  the  Rhine,  below 
the  separation  of  the  Wahal,  to  the 
Tssel,  for  eight  miles,  Tacit.  Hist.  5,  23. 

FOSSA  MARIANA,  a  canal  cut  by 
Marius,  in  his  war  with  the  Cimbri, 
from  the  east  branch  of  the  Rhone 
to  JMarseilles,  now  called  Galejon, 
Mel.  2,5;  Strah.  4,  183.  Pliny 
calls  this  work  Foss/E  Marii,  3,  4.  s. 
5.  as  if  there  had  been  more  cuts  than 
one,  as  Suetonius  calls  the  canal  of 
Drusus. 

FREGELL/E,  Caprano,  a  town  of 
the  Volsci  in  Latium,  on  the  Llris, 
Liv.  8,  22  ;  Inh.  Fregellani,  Liv. 
27,  10,  26,  et  27.  Fregella?ius  ager, 
Cic.  Fam.  13,  76.  ^rx  Fregellana, 
Liv.  9,  18. 


FRENTO,  Fortore,  a  river  of  the 
Frentani,  whence  their  name,  67. 
and  that  of  the  country,  Begio  Fren- 
TANA.   Plin.  3,  11  ;  Liv.  9,  45. 

FRETUM,  put  by  way  of  eminence,  for 
Fretum  Siculum,  the  Straits  of 
Messina,  Cess.  B.  Civ.  1,  29;  Cic. 
Att.  2,  1  ;  Flor.  1,  26.  e.vtr.  hence 
called  Pretense  Mare,  Cic.  Att. 
10,  7. 

FRISII,  Prisons,  the  people  of  Fries- 
land.  Tacit.  Ann.  1,  60;  Hist.  4,  15, 
et  72.  divided  into  Majores  and  Mi- 
NOREs,  Id.  G.  34, 

pRusiNO,  Frusilone  or  Frosinone,  a  town 
of  the  Volsci,  Juvenal.  3,  223.  Inh, 
FrusinAtes,  Liv.  10,  1  ;  Fundus 
Frusuias,  Cic.  Att.  11,  4,  et  13. 

FuciNus  Lacus,  Lago  di  Celano,  a 
lake  in  the  country  of  the  Marsi,  158. 

FulgInum  v.  -ium,  v.  -ia,  Foliono,  a 
town  of  Umbria,  Sil.  8,  462.  Inh. 
FuLGiNATEs,  Plin.  3,  14.  s.  19.  slug. 
FuEGiNAs,  Cic. 

FUNDI,  FoNDi,  a  town  on  the  Via 
Appin,  near  Cajeta,  Horat.  Sat.  1,  5, 
34  ;  Inh.  Fundani,  Liv.  8,  14,  et 
19  ;  38,  36.  Fundanus  ager, 
Cic,  Bull.  2,  25.  et  Lacus,  Plin.  3. 
5.  3Iontcs  Fundani,  Tacit.  Ann,  4, 
59. 
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GABELLUS,  La  Secchia,  a  river  run- 
ning into  the  Po,  on  the  south,  oppo- 
site to  the  Mincius  on  the  north,  Plin. 
3,16. 

GABII,  now  extinct,  a  town  of  Latium, 
Liv.  1,  53.    Galina  urhs,  Ovid.  Fast. 

2,  709;  Inh.  Gabini,  Liv.  6,  21. 
Gabina  via,  the  way  which  led  to  it, 

3,  6.  Gabinus  ciNCTUS,a  particular 
manner  of  tucking  up  and  girding 
round  the  toga,  Liv.  5,  46 ;  8,  9  ; 
10,  7  ;  Virg.  Mn.  7,  612,  Gahince 
Junonis  arvn,  the  territory  of  Gabii, 
where  Juno  was  worshipped,  ib.  682. 

GADES,  -ium,  vel  Gadis,  -is,  Cadiz, 
an  island  and  town  of  Spain  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bsetis,  P//«.  4,23.  s.  37. 
called  remotce  by  Horace,  Od.  2,2, 11. 
and  IWrnrum finis,  aw.  17,642.  Solis 
cubilia,  because  the  sun  was  there  sup- 
posed to  go  to  bed,  Stat.Silv.3, 1, 183. 
where  was  a  temple  of  Hercules,  Liv. 
21,21  ;  24,  49 ;  26,  43  ;  28,  1  ;  Inh. 

:  Gaditani,  Liv.  28,  13—37.  Gadi- 
tana  Pbovincia,  Liv,  28,  2. 

G.ETULIA, 
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G^TULIA,  557,  the  country  of  the 
GetUli,  the  first  inhabitants  of  Africa, 

■  Sallust.  Jug.  18  ;  Plin.  5,  5,  4.  adj. 
Gastiilus  et  Gcetulicus. 

GALATIA  vel  Gailogracia,  a  country 
of  Asia  aiinor,  469;  Plin.  5,  32.  s. 
42;  Inh.  Galat.e,  Cic,  Att.  6,  5; 
Lucan.  7,  540;  adj.  Galaticus, 
Col.  2,  9,  8.  Livy  almost  ahvaj's  calls 
the  country  Gallogk.t.cia,  and  the 
inhabitants  GallogRvEci,  38,  12. 
40. 

GALESUS,  Galeso,  a  river  near  Ta- 
rentum,  74. 

GALLIA,  Gaul  or  France,  403.  di- 
vided into  TnANSALPiNA,orULTERiop., 
north  of  the  Alps,  and  Cisalpina  or 
CiTERioR,  a  part  of  Modern  Italy. 
Galma  Transali'ina  was  also  called 
Comata,  from  the  people  wearing 
their  hair  long;  and  the  southern  part 
of  it  Narbonensis,  from  NARBO, 
DOW  Nakbonne,  its  capital:  also 
Braccata,  from  the  use  of  trowsers 
or  breeches,  Plin.  3,  4.  see  p.  411. 
Exclusive  of  Provincia  Romana,  or 
A'fl'rio«f«iw, Transalpine  Gaul  was  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  Beloica,  Cei,- 
TiCA,  and  Aquitania.  —  GALLIA 
CISALPINA,  or  Citerior,  was  di- 
vided into  Transpadana  and  Crt.pA- 
DANA,  by  the  Paclxs  or  Vo  running 
through  it ;  both  of  them,  in  latter 
times,  called  Togata,  from  the  inha- 
bitants having  obtained  the  rights  of 
Roman  citizens,  and,  of  consequence, 
permission  to  wear  the  Roman  toga. 

The  Gauls(GALLi)  were  called  by 

the  Greeks  Gaiatt.  ;  and  by  them- 
selves Celt.e;  adj.GALLicus  et  Gal- 

i-icanus. GALLICUS    ACER, 

properly  denoted  the  territory  between 
Piceuum  and  Ariminum,  whence  tlie 
Gain  Scnones  were  expelled,  and 
which  was  divided  among  Roman  citi- 
2ens,  Liv.  23,  14 ;  39,  44.  Thus' 
Cicero  is  to  be  understood  when  he 
joins  ^g-er  Gallicus  it  Picenus,  Cat.  2. 
and  so  Ca;sar,  when  he  joins  Gallia  et 
Picenum,  B.C.  I,  29.  "That  tract  of 
country  is  called  Gallica  Pp.ovincia, 

Sitct.   Claud.   24. A  war  against 

the  Gauls  was  called  by  the  Romans 
Gallicus  Tumultus,  Liv.  7,  9,  et 
11,  &c.  as  being  more  formidable 
than  that  against  any  other  nation, 
Cic.  Phil.  8,  1. 
GALLIjVARIA  silva,  a  wood  in  Cam- 
pania, between  the  mouths  of  the 
Yolturnus  and  Liturnis,   a  frequent 


receptacle   for  robbers,    Juvenal.   3, 
307. 
GALLUS,  a  river  in  Phrygia,  whence 
the  priests  of  Cybcl6  are  said  to  have 
been  named  Galli,  because,  when 
they  drank  of  it,  they  became  furious, 
Ovid.  Fast.  4,  361. 
GANGES,   -is,   m.    Ganges,    a    very 
large  river  of  India,  534.  said  by  Lu- 
can to  have  been  the  boundary  of  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  ;    and,  what 
seems  strange,  to  be  the  only  river  that 
runs    east,    3,    230.    called    Tepidus, 
Ovid.  ib.  138.  spatians  yit/mine  lata, 
Trist.  5, 3, 23. —  Terra  Gangetis,  -tdis, 
India,  Id.  Amor.  1,  2,  47.    Gangetica 
tigris,  an  Indian  tiger,  Met.  6,  636. 
Gangeticus  Sinus, \\\ehd^y  of  Bengal. — 
Gang  4 RID. E,  a  people  living  near  the 
Ganges,  CV>7.9,  2.    Virg.  G.  3,  27. 
But  Valerius  Flaccus  makes  the  Gan- 
guridcB,  a  people  of  Scythia,  6,  67. 
G.vRAMANTEs,-?/wi;  sing.  Garumas,-an- 
tis,   a   people    of  Libya,  Plin.  5,  5. 
Virg.  Eel.  8,  44.  .En.  6,  795.  Luca7i. 
4,  679.    Garamantis  (-idis)  nympha, 
Virg.  .En.  4,  148. 
Garganus,  St.  Angelo,   a  mountaia 
of  Apulia,  which  projects  into  the  Ha- 
driatic,  67.     Garganis  Japygis  agri, 
the  country  around,    Virg.  uEn,  11, 
247, 
GARG.iRA,  -orum,  a  town  of  Mysia, 
Macrub.  Sat.   5,  20.    at    the  foot   of 
mount  GaPvCArus,   plur.  -a,  -orum, 
Pliu.  5,  30.  which  projects  into  the 
bay  of  Adramyttlum,  Strab,  13,  606. 
The  soil  round  Gargara  was  of  amaz- 
ing fertility,   Virg.  G.  1,  102;  Ovid. 
^Irt.  Am.  1 ,  56. 
GARGETl'US,  a  village  of  Attica,  the 
birth-place  of  Epicurus,  101.  whence 
he  is  called  Gabgettius,  Cic.  Fam. 
15,  16. 
GARUMNA,    Garonne,    a    river    of 
Gaul,  which  divided  Aquitania  from. 
Celtica,  Mel.  3,  2. 
GaugamEla,  a  village  near  Arbela,  to 
the  east  of  the  Tigris,  where  Alexander 
completel)  vanquished  Darius,  Strab. 
2,  79,  et  \Q.pr.  Curt.  4,  9. 
GAURUS,   a  mountain   of  Campania 
near  Cumae,  Lucan.  2,  667.  noted  for 
producing  vines,  Sil.  12,  160;    Stat. 
Silu.  3,  5,  99.    Moiis   Gtturanus,  Id. 
Theb.  8,  545. 
GAZA,  a  city  of  Palestine,  506. 
GEBENNA.     See  Cebenna. 
GEDROSIA,  an  extensive  country  bor- 
deringf 
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deling  on  India;  Inh.  GedrOsi,  Plin. 
6,  20,  et  23. 
GEL  A,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Sicily,  on 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  166.  Inh. 
Gelenses :  adj.    GelOi  cam  pi,  Virg. 
^w.3,  701. 
GelOni,  a  people  of  Sarmatiaor  Scythia, 
north  of  the  Pnlits  Mceotis  and  the 
Caspian  sea,  who  had  colours  ingrain- 
ed   on   their  skin,   Virg.   G.  2,   115; 
ClaiuUan.  in  Ri(fin.  1,  315. 
GEMONIiE,   sc.  Scalee,    a  place   in 
Rome  where  the  dead  bodies  of  crimi- 
nals were  thrown,  Tacit, Hist.  3,  74; 
Suet.  Tii.  53,  et  61. 
GENABUM,  Orleans,  a  city  on  the 

Loire.     See  Cenuhum. 
GENAUNI  vel  -nes,  a  fierce  people  of 

Rhaetia,  Horat.  Od.  4,  14,  10. 
GENEVA,  Geneva,  the  last  town  of 
the  Allohroges  on  the  north,  next  to 
the  Helvetii,  on  the  Lacus  Lemaniis, 
or  Lake  of  Geneva,  422. 
"GENUA,  Genoa,  a  city  of  Liguria, 

44.     Z!i>.  21,32;  28,46;  30,  1. 
Genusus,  Semno,  a  river  of  Macedonia, 
running  into   the  Hadriatic,   to   the 
north  of  ApoUonia,  Lucan.  5,  462. 
GERi*;STUS,  a  port  of  Euboea,  Liv. 

31,45. 
GERGOVIA,  a  town  of  the  Boii,  Cas, 

B.  G.  7,  9. 
GERMANIA,  Germany,  alarge  coun- 
try of  Europe,  428.  Inh.  Geumani. 
Those  Germans  who  had  crossed  the 
Rhine,  and,  having  made  conquests, 
settled  in  Gaul,  were  called  Gekmani 
CisRHENANi,  C(Bs.  B.  G.  6,  2.  and 
the  others,  Transrhenani,  Cces.  B. 
G.  4,  16;  e?  5,  2;  ct  6,  5.  That 
part  of  Germany  near  the  sources  of 
the  Rhine  was  called  Germania 
Superior,  Upper  Germany  ;  and  be- 
low, to  the  British  or  German  ocean, 
Germania  iNrERion,  Lower  Ger- 
many; Dio.  53,  12;  Tacit.  Ann.  2, 
41,  et  4,  73 ;  Suet.  Vit.  7 ;  Dom.  6. 
Germany  Proper,  or  Transrhenana, 
was  also  called  Magna,  to  distinguish 
it  from  that  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rhine,  which  was  comparatively  but 
of  small  extent,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  it  Barbara,  or  Bareari- 
cuM,  sc.  solum,  as  being  more  un- 
civilized, Eutrop.  7,  5  ;  Vopisc.  in  vita 
Prohi,  13.  Adj.  Germanus  et  GER- 
MANICUS,  which  last  was  assumed 
as  a  surname  by  several  of  the  empe- 
rors, and  deservedly  conferred  on  Dru- 
sus,  the  nephew  of  Tiberius,  on  ac- 


count of  his  victories.  The  soldiers 
of  the  army  which  served  in  Germany, 
were  called  Militcs  Germaniciani, 
Suet.  Tih.  25.  and  the  army  itself 
sometimes  f.z-«-cj7!«GERMANici  an  us, 
instead  of  Germanicus,  Suet.  0th. 
8  ;  Vesp.  6.  GernianiccB  Kulendee,  the 
first  day  of  September,  Martial.  9,  2, 
4.  which  month  Domitian  called  Ger- 
manicus, from  his  assumed  surniame. 
Suet.  13. 

Gessoriacum  Bononia,  Boulogne,  in 
Picardy. 

GETyE,  a  warlike  people  of  Pontus  or 
the  lower  part  of  Moesia,  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  249. often  men- 
tioned by  Ovid.  sing.  Gc^e*,  Lucan.2, 
54,  el  3,  95.  adj.  Geticus,  often  put 
for  T/iracius;  thus  Geticum  plectrum, 
vel  Gctica  lyra,  the  lyre  of  Orpheus, 
Stat.  Silv.  2,  2,  61,  et  3, 1, 17.  Getica 
arva,  the  country  of  the  Getee,  Virg. 
jEn.  3,  35. 

GiNDEs,  a  river  of  Persia,  Tihull.  4,  1, 
141. 

GLANUM,  St.  Remi,  in  Provence. 

GLAUCUSSINUS,  Gulf  of  Maori, 
in  Caria ;  also  a  river  of  Colchis  fall- 
ing into  the  Phasis. 

GLESSARIA.     See  Electrydes. 

GLOTTA,  the  river  and  frith  of  Clyde, 
in  Scotland. 

GORIPHI,  a  city  of  Thessaly  towards 
the  springs  of  the  Peneus,  322.  Inh. 

GOMPIIENSES. 

GONNI  vel  GoNNus,  a  town  of  Thes- 
saly, in  the  entrance  to  the  vale  of 
Tempe,  Z«y.  36,  10;  42,54. 

G0RDI^^2I  vel  Cardnchai  moutcx, 
mountains  in  Armenia,  where  the 
river  Tigris  rises,  supposed  to  be 
mount  Ararat,  mentioned  in  Genesis. 

GORDIUM,  a  village  in  the  north  of 
Phnigia  Magna,  p.  469.  Justin.  11, 
7;  Curt.Z,  1,  16;  Z,ii;.  38,  18. 

GORTYNA,  a  principal  city  of  Crete, 
236.  Nee  Eois  pejor  sagittis,  not  in- 
ferior to  the  Parthians  in  shooting 
arrows  with  dexterity,  Lucan.  3,  186. 
whence  Gortyina  spicula,  Cretan  ar- 
rows, Virg.  ^n.  11,  773.  Arundo 
Gortynis,  -idis,  Lucan.  6,  214.  Inh. 
GoRTYNii,  Nep.  22,  9. 

GR^^CIA,  Greece,  properly  restricted 
to  the  country  between  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth  and  Thessaly ;  hence  called 
GR/ECIA  PROPRIA,  now  Liva- 
DiA,  but  in  a  wider  sense,  compre- 
hending, besides  that,  Peloponnesus, 
Epire,  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia,  179. 
The 
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The  south  part  of  Italy  was  also  called 
Magna  GKiciA,  89.  Itala  nam 
tellus  Greecia  major  erat,  Ovid.  Fast. 
4,  64;_Inh.  GR.ECI;  sing.  GRt- 
cus  et  Greeca,  Liv.  22,  57.  Dimin. 
Greeculics,  used  by  waj'  of  contempt, 
Greeculus  esuriens,  in  cwUnn  jiisseris , 
ibit,  Juvenal,  3,  78.  The  name  of 
Greeks  does  not  occur  in  Homer  or 
Virgil,  who  use,  instead  of  it,  Ac  h  I  vi, 
AkgIvi,  Danui,  Graii,  Grajugencs, 
&c.  The  Greeks  called  thembelves 
Hellenes,  and  their  country,  Hel- 
las, -ados.  The  Greeks,  as  being 
more  civilized,  called  the  inhabitants 
of  all  other  countries.  Barbarians ; 
which  distinction  was  unknown  in  the 
time  of  Homer,  Strab.  8,  370.  It 
often  occurs  afterwards,  and  even  in 
Roman  writers,  thus  Homines  levitate 
Greeci,  crudelitate  barbari,  Cic.  Flacc. 
11.  GrcEcia  barbarics  lento  coUita 
ditello,  Greece  engaged  in  or  weaken- 
ed by  a  tedious  war  with  a  barbarous 
nation,  i.  e.  with  the  Phrj'gieuis  or 
Trojans,  Uorat.  Ep.  1,  2,  7.  The 
Greeks  in  the  time  of  Cicero  were 
much  degenerated  from  tlieir  ances- 
tors ;  Vet  ere  Greecid  digni  perpauci 
stint  GR.ECI  ;  fallaces  sunt  et  leves, 
et  diutur/ia  servitiite  ad  nimia}ii  as- 
sentationem  eruditi;  onines  vias  pecu- 
niee  norunt,  et  omnia  pecuniae  causa 
faciuHt,  Cic.  ad  Q.  Fratr.  I,  1.  Livy 
says  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  Sunt  le- 
vissima  homimim  genera,  et  servituti 
nata,  36,  17.  and  of  the  nation  in 
general.  Gens  lingua  magis  strenua 
quam  factis,  8,  22.  The  Greeca  calli- 
ditas  is  particulaily  mentioned,  42, 
47.  He  however  extols  the  learning 
of  the  Greeks,  39,  8.  in  which  the 
Bx)man  youth  in  the  time  of  Livy  were 
carefully  instructed,  9,  36.  —  adj. 
GR^ECUS;  Greeca  voce  loqui,  Ovid. 
Trist.  3,  12,  39.  vel  Greece,  Cic.  Verr. 
4,  147.  So  Greece,  legere,  Cic.  de 
Orat.  1,  155.  Nescire,  Cic.  Flacc. 
10.  5«-i6er?,Id.  Off.3, 115.— Gr.cco 
MORE  BiBERE,  to  pour  out  libatious 
to  the  gods,  and  to  drink  to  the  health 
of  friends  at  an  entertainment  (Quum 
merum  cyathis  liba7tt,  salutantes  pri- 
ma deos,  deinde  amicos  suos  nornina- 
tim.)  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Verr.  1,  66.  c. 
26.  Tusc.  1,  96.  c.  40.  Gnx-cx^de 
HERCARi,  i.  e.  prcBsenti  pecunid,  to 
purchase  for  ready  money,  as  the 
Greeks  were  not  to  be  trusted,  Plaut, 


Asin.  1,  3,  47.  Greeca  sacra,  the 
mysteries  of  Ceres,  Cic.  Verr.  4,  51, 
Festus.  Greca  via,  Cic.  Fam.  7,  1. 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  via  Her- 
culanea ;  see  p.  60.  Gu.cca  Fossa, 
a  place  in  Campania,  Liv.  28,  46. — 
Ad  Gr<ecas  calendas  solvere,  i.  e.  nun- 
quam,  because  the  Greeks  had  no  ca- 
lends. Suet,  Aug.  87.  —  Gracula 
CAUTio,  an  obligation  not  to  be  relied 
on ;  or,  as  some  think,  written  in 
Greek,  Cic.  Fam.  7,  18.  in  allusion  to 
Id.  13,15.  Gr.ecula  coNcio,a  Gre- 
cian assembly  so  called  by  way  of 
contempt,  Cic.  Flacc.  10.  Xegotium 
ineptum  et  Greeculum,  Cic.  Tusc.  1, 
35.  Greeculee  vites,  Columell.  3,  2, 
24. — Gh.€canica  Toga,  like  that  of 
the  Greeks,  Suet.  Dom.  4 ;  adv.  Grce- 
canice,  Var.  L.  L.  8,  50. — GRiCi- 
ENSE  MARE,  that  pajt  of  the  Egtan 
sea  which  touches  on  Greece,  Plin.  4, 
11.  s.  18.  ejctr. — G rails  used  chiefly 
by  the  poets  ;  thus,  Graice  urbes,  Virg. 
iEn.  3,  295.  Grains  sermo,  the  Greek 
langujige,  Ovid,  Fast.  4,  61.  Graium 
urma,  the  arms  of  the  Greeks,  ib,  4, 
228.  Graius  saltus  vel  Graiee  Alpcs, 
that  part  of  the  Alps  over  which  Her- 
cules was  supposed  to  have  passed, 
yi'p.  22,  3.  Quod  nostri  caelum,  Graji 
perhibent  .Hthera,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  2,  36. 
So  GuAjUGENA,  m.  a  Grecian,  ib.  et 
Virg.  ,3^n.  3,  550.  Grajugenee  reges, 
Stat.  Theb.  6,  215. — Assuetus  Grce- 
cari,  accustomed  to  the  soft  diversions 
or  luxurious  manners  of  the  Greeks, 
Horat.Sat.  2,  2,  11. 

GRAMPIUS  MONS,  the  Grampian 
MOUNTAINS,  in  Scotland,  Tacit. 
Agric.  29. 

GraMcls,  Ousvola,  a  river  of  Mysia, 
464.  Curt,  3,  1. 

GRAVISC.E  vel  -a,  Eremo  de  Sant 
Augustiuo,  a  maritime  town  of  Etru- 
ria,  Liv,  40,  29,  et  41,  16.  called  i«- 
tempestee,  unhealthful,  on  account  of 
its  bad  air,  Virg,  £n.  10,  184  ;  adj. 
Graviscanvs. 

GRUDII,  dependents  of  the  NervH, 
supposed  to  have  lived  near  the  Tour- 
nay,  or  Bruges  in  Flanders,  Cces,  5, 
38. 

GRU:MEXTUM,  Armexto,  an  inland 
town  of  Lucania,  Liv.  23,  37,  et  27, 
41. 

GRYXIUM  V.  -ia,  a  town  of  2Exi\\^, 
where  was  a  temple  and  ancient  ora- 
cle of  Apollo,  Strab.  13,  622.  whence 

he 
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he  is  called  Grynvi-.us  Apoi.lo,  Virg. 
jEit.  4,  345.  Serviussays  he  was  thus 
named  from  a  grove  near  Clazomenrp, 
called  Gryiiwiim  nemus,  where  he  was 
worshipped,  ib.  et  Eel.  6,  72. 

GYMNIjE,a  town  of  Colchis,A'c«o/;Ao«, 
Ayiab.  4. 

GYMNOSOPHIST.E,  philosophers  of 
India,  so  called,  because  they  went 
naked.     Plin.  7,  2. 

GYTHEUM,  Colo-Kythia,  the  port  of 
Bparta,  184. 


H 


Hadria.    SeeADRiA. 

HadrianopOlisj  Adrianople,  a  city 
of  Thrace. 

\iMT>\]l,  a  people  of  Gaul.  See  ^dui, 
to  him,  Lucaii.  3.  272. 

ILEMONIA  vel  .Emonia,  a  poetic  name 
of  Thessaly  ;  whence  Hemoxius 
vel  ^'EM6Nius,Thessalian.//ff??«o«iM.? 
heros,  Achilles,  Ovid.  Am.  2,  9,  7. 
Met.  12,  81.  piier,  Achilles  when  a 
hoy.  Fast.  5,  400.  vir.  Id.  Art.  1, 
682.  Hesmaniits  juveiiis,  Jason.  Met. 
7,  132.  Arcus  Hcemoiiii,  i.e.  Sagit- 
tarius, a  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  Met.  2, 
81.  Hwmnnia;  urtes,  magic  arts.  Art. 
Am.  2,  99.     See  yEMONiA. 

HiEMUS  vel  ASnms  Emineiidag,  a 
ridge  of  high  mountains  in  Thrace, 
241  ;  Inh.  Hemimontani,  Rufin.  9. 

HALENTUM  v.  -iiim,  v.  HaluHtinm,a. 
town  in  the  north  of  Sicily,  Cic.  Verr. 
4,  23.  whence  Halvntiua  vel  Halun- 
tina  eivitas,  ib.  3,  43. 

HALES  vel  Heles,  -etis,  m.  Halente, 
a  river  of  Lucania,  Cic.  Fain.  7,  20 
Att.  16,  7. 

HALES  A  vel  Haleesa,  a  town  of  Sicily, 
Cic.  Verr.  2,  7  ;  Inh.  Haleshii ;  Hale- 
sina  eivitas.  Id.  Fain.  13,  32. 

HALIACMON  v.  Aliac7)iun,  -onis,  m. 
a  river  separating  Macedonia  from 
Thessaly,  Cws.  B.  C.  3,  36.  Flin.  31, 
2. 

HALIARTUS,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  205. 
near  which  Lysander  was  slain,  Nep. 
3.  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  Liv.  42, 
63;  Inh.  Haliartii,  Liv.  42,  44. 

HALICARNASSUS,  Bodroun,  the 
chief  town  of  Caria,  466.  Liv.  27, 10. 
et  16;  Inh.  Halicarnassenses,  Zw. 
33,  20  ;  adj.  Halicarnassius,  -lus, 
v.  -(BUS,  et  -ensis. 

HALONNESUS,  Dromo,  an  island  of 
Macedonia,  opposite  to  the  promoU' 


tory  between  the  Thermaic  and  Toro- 
nCan  gulfs  ;  the  cause  of  a  war  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Philip  :  said 
to  have  been  once  defended  by  the 
women,  when  all  the  males  were  slain, 
Mel.  2,  7. 

HALYCIA  v.  Halicyce,  Saleme,  a  town 
of  Sicily,  near  Lilybceum  ;  Inh.HAi.Y- 
ciENSEs,  Flin.  3,  8,  vel  Halicyen- 
SEs,  Cie.  Verr.  2,  33. 

HALYCUS,  Platani,  a  river  in  the 
south  of  Sicily. 

HALYS,  Kizii.-ERMARK,  or  the  Red 
River,  named  from  the  salt-pits,  (oiro 
Toiv  a\a!i',)  by  which  it  passes,  Strab, 
12,  546.  the  boundary  between  Pon- 
tus  and  Paphlagonia,  and  of  the  do- 
minions of  Croesus,  478.  Curt.  4,  11. 
Deceived  by  an  oracle,  he  crossed  it, 
to  fight  againsl  Cyrus,  Cic.  Div.  2, 
56.  hence  it  is  said  to  have  been  fatal 
Cic.  Fam.  7,  10. 

HAAI/E,  a  town  of  Campania,  three 
miles  from  Cuma?,  Liv.  23,  35. 

HARODES,  a  people  of  Germany,  Cees. 
B.  G.  1,31. 

HEBRUS,  Marissa,  the  largestriver  of 
Thrace,  242. 

HECATE  Funum,  a  famous  temple  of 
Hecate,  in  the  territory  of  Stratonicca, 
a  city  of  Caria,  Strab.  14,  467. 

HecatonopOlis,  a  surname  of  the 
island  Crete,  from  its  hundred  cities 
(e/coTOZ'  TToAeis,)  237. 

IIecatonpvlos,  an  epithet  of  Thebes  in 
Egypt,  from  its  hundred  gates  {eKwrov 
■nvXai,)  Ammiaii.  22,  16.  also  the 
capital  of  the  Partliians,  Flin,  6,  15, 
et25;  Strab.  11,514. 

HELICE  vel  Elice,  a  town  of  Bceotia, 
overwhelmed  by  the  sea,  Flin.  2,  92. 
s.  94. 

HelIcon,  onis,  ZAGARO-vouNi,amoun- 
tain  on  the  confines  of  Bceotia  and 
Phocis,  104,  sacred  to  Apollo  and  to 
the  JMuses;  whence  Heliconiades,  the 
Muses,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  up  on  this  mountain.  Heli- 
co7iis  AlumncB,  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  193. 
which  is  therefore  called  Virgineus, 
Ovid.  Met.  2,  219.  Also  a  river 
which  sinks  below  ground  near  the 
foot  of  this  mountain,  and  rises  at 
some  distance,  under  the  name  of 
Baphvras,  Fausan.  Bceot.  30. 

Heliopolis,  or  the  city  of  the  sun, 
Balbeck,  in  Syria,  471  ;  Flin.  5, 
22.— also  Matarea,  in  Egypt,  688 ; 
Cic.  N.  D.  3,  21.1nh.  HeliopolIt^., 
Flin.  36,  2G.  adj.  Hcliopolitanits. 

Helison, 
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Helison,  •otitis,  m.  a  river  of  Arcadia, 
which  runs  past  Megalopolis  or  Leo- 
nardi  in  Arcadia,  and  joins  the  Al- 
pheus,  Pausan,  Arcad.  30. 

HEL1L13J,  the  mouth  of  the  Maese, 
Plin.  4,  15. 

Hellas,  -iidis,  Greece,  the  name  given 
it  by  the  natives,  Mtl.  2,  3  ;  Plin.  4, 
7;  Inh.  Hellenes  ;  adj.  Helladi- 
cus,  Grecian,  Plin.  35,  10. 

HEIXESPONTUS,  or  the  Sea  of  Helle, 
the  Dardanelles,  the  narrow  strait 
between  the  Egean  sea  and  the  Pro- 
pontis,  245;  Liv.^l,  15,  et  32,  33; 
Ovid.  Met.  13,  407.— Also  the  coun- 
try along  the  Hellespont,  part  of  My- 
sia,  Strab.  12,  566;  Cic.  Verr.  1,  24; 
Fam.  13,  53  ;  Ncp.  13,  3;  Inh.  Hel- 
LESPONTii,  Plin.  5,  30.  sing.  Helles- 
pontius,  Cic,  Fam.  13,  53.  adj.  Hel- 
LEspoNTius  V.  -iacii^. — Hellespon- 
TiAs,  -(e  vel  -ills,  a  uorth-east  wind, 
Plin.  2,  47. 

HELORUM  V.  -m,  Muri  Ucct,  as  its 
ruins  are  called  ;  a  town  of  Sicily,  on 
the  river  HelOrus,  near  Cape/'awa- 
ro,  165;  adj.  Heldrius. 

HELOS,  an  ancient  town  of  Laconica ; 
whence,  as  some  think,  HelOt*  v. 
-tes,  v.  llotce,  the  public  slaves  of  La- 
cedsemon,  185  and  325. 

Helvetii,  the  people  of  Switzerland. 
CcBs.  B.  G.l;  Tacit.  Hist.  I,  67,  et 
69. 

HELVIA  RICINA,  atown  of  Picenum; 

Inh.    RiClNENSES. 

HELVII  vel  Elvii,  the  people  ofVi- 
viERs,  in  Gallia  N^arboueiisis,  along 
the  mountainous  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
Plin.  3,  4. 

HELVILLUiM,  Sigillo,  a  town  of 
Umbria,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
same  with  Suillum;  whence  Sieillates, 
the  inhabitants,  Plin.  3,  14. 

HenEti,  an  ancient  people  of  Pontus  ; 
part  of  whom  having  settled  in  Italy, 
near  the  top  of  the  Hadriatic,  were 
called  VenEti,  591.  Liv.  1,  l.p.l86. 

HeniOchi,  a  people  of  Pontus,  adjoin- 
ing to  Colchis,  i»/(>/.  1,  21;  Veil.  2, 
40  ;  Flacc.  6,  43  ;  Luca/t.  2,  591.  de- 
scended from  Amphj'tus  and  Tele- 
chius,  the  charioteers  (^loxo')  of  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux,  and  therefore  called 
Lacedcemoiiii,  Id.  3,  270. 

HEPH-tsTiADES  insula,  i.  e.  Vulcanice, 
the  Lipari  islands,  176. 

HERACLEA,  a  town  of  Lucania,  78 ; 
Inh.  Hep.acleenses,  Cic.  Arch.  4. — 
of     Sicily  ;    Inh.     Heraclienses, 


169.  —  of  Thessaly,  now  Zeiton, 
whence  Heracleensis  ager,  Liv, 
36,  16. — of  Thrace,  anciently  PE- 
RINTHUS,  now  Erekli,  350.— of 
Caria  ;  Inh.  HeracleOt.i;,  Cic.  Fam. 
13,  56. — of  Acarnania,  Liv.  38,  1. — 
and  of  several  other  countries. 

HERACLEUM,  a  town  of  Egypt,  which 
gave  the  name  of  Ostium  Heracleo- 
TicuM,  to  the  westmost  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  on  which  it  stood,  near  Cano- 
pus,  Diodor.  1,  33  ;  Strab.  2,  85  ;    et 

17,  788  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  60. Also 

the  port-town  of  Gnossus,  now  CAN- 
DIA,  the  capital  of  Crete,  which  has 
given  name  to  the  island,  236. 

HERCULANEA  via,  a  mound  be- 
twixt the  Lucrine  lake  and  the  sea, 
60.     Hercnleum  iter,  Sil,  12,  118. 

HERCULANEUM  v.  -num,  a  city  of 
Campania,  Cic.  Att.  7,  3.  overwhelm- 
ed by  an  earthquake,  at  the  first  erup- 
tion of  mount  Versuvius,  63.  Hercu- 
lanensis  fundus,  Cic.  Fam.  9,25. 

HERCULIS  ColumncB  v.  Herculo',  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  two  mountains  on 
each  side  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
Calpe  and  Ah'yla   v.  -e,  348,  called 

Hesperice  Columnee.     Plin.  3,1. 

Herculis  MON^ECI  Por^KJ,  Monaco, 
a  port-town  of  Genoa.  135.  Tacit. 
Hist.    3,   42  ;    Virg.     .^n.   6,    830. 

Lncan.     1,    405. Herculis,    LA- 

BROMS  vel  LIBURNI  Partus, 
Leghorn,  45.  HERCULIS  prom. 
Cape  Spartivento  in  Italy,  and 
Hartland  Point,  south  of  the  Bris- 
tol Channel  in  Devonshire. — Hercu- 
lis Insula,  a  small  island  about 
three  miles  froni  Carthagena  in  Spain, 
called  also  Scombraria,  from  the 
number  of  Scombri,  auluns,  or  tunny 

fish,  caught  there,  Strah.  3,  159, 

Herculis  Insulee,  two  islands  near 
the  prom.   Gorditanttm,  in  Sardinia, 

Plin.  3,  7. Herculis   Lucus,    a 

wood  in  Germany,  sacred  to  Her- 
cules, Tacit.  Ann.  2,  12.  whidi  Clu- 
verius   supposes   to   have   been  near 

Minden  in  Westphalia, Various 

other  places  were  called  by  the  name 
of  Hercules  in  all  the  three  divisions 
of  the  ancient  world. 

HERCYNIA  SILVA  vel  Herdnius 
Saltus,  a  very  large  forest  in  Ger- 
many, 446,  Liv.  5,  54;  Cces,  B.  G.  6, 
24  ;  Tacit.  G.  30. 

HERDONIA,  Ardona,  a  town  of  the 
Hirpini,  157, 

HERiEI  MONIES,  a  chaia  of  moun- 

tains 
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tains  extending  from  Cape  Peloris, 
near  the  north  shore  of  Sicily,  Diodor. 
14,  79. 

HERMii^UM  prom,  vel  Promo?itoriiem 
Mercurii,  Cape  Bo^f  or  Bona,  north- 
east from  Carthage,  the  most  northern 
point  of  Africa,  Strab,  17,  834 ;  Liv. 
29,  27. 

HERMANDICA  vel  Helmantica,  a 
town  of  the  Vucceei  in  Spain,  Polyh. 

3,  14;  Z-u'.  21,  5. 

Hermione  vel  -a,  Castki,  a  town  of 
Argolis,  which  gave  name  to  the  Sinus 
Hermionicus ,  a  part  of  the  Argolic 
gulf,  287.   Virgil,  in  Ciri.  472 ;  PUn. 

4,  5.  s.  9. 

HermopOlis,  i.  e.  Mercurii  oppidum, 
magnum  et  parvuin ;  Ashmunein, 
and  Demenhur,  two  towns  in  Egypt, 
PUn.  5,  9. 

HERMUNDORI,  a  people  In  Germany 
north  from  the  Danube,  Tacit,  G.  41. 
adjoining  to  the  Catti,  Tacit,  Ann. 
13,  extr. ;  considered  by  Tacitus  as  a 
tribe  of  the  Suevi,  ib.  bxit  included  by 
Pliny,  together  with  the  Suevi,  under 
the  nation  of  the  HermiOnes,  4,  14. 

HERMUS,  Sarabat  or  Kedous,  a 
river  of  Ionia,  464,  and  Lydia,  said 
to  carry  down  gold  in  its  stream,  Virg. 
G.  2,  137  ;  PUn,  5,  29.  s.  31.  cxtr.; 
Hermi  campus,  a  plain  along  its 
banks,  of  remarkable  fertility,  ^n.  7, 
721. 

HernIci,  a  people  of  Latium,  south- 
east from  the  Volsci,  inhabiting  a 
rugged  country ;  whence  Hertilca 
sa.va,  Virg.  ^n.  7,  684  ;  Liv.  9,  42, 
and  43.  Hernica  terra,  Ovid.  Fast. 
3,  90.^ 

HeroopOlis,  a  town  of  Egypt,  at  the 
west  extremity  of  the  Arabic  gulf ; 
whence  HeriJopoUtinus  sinus,  the  gulf 
of  Suez. 

HESPERIA,  i.  e.  western,  sc.  terra,  the 
country  over  which  the  evening  star 
HespErus  appears,  an  ancient  name 
of  Italy,  given  it  by  the  Greeks  be- 
cause it  lay  west  of  them,  Ovid.  Fast. 

1,  498 ;  Horat.  Od.  4,  5,  37  ;  Virg. 
jEn.  1,  530.      Hesperia  Terra,  ih. 

2,  781.  or  Hesperia  Magna,  ii.  573. 
as  Italia  Magna,  on  account  of  the 
greatness  of  the  Roman  empire  and 
exploits,  ib.  4,  345.  Hesperii  fluctus, 
the  Italian  sea,  the  Ionian  or  Adriatic, 
the  sea  between  Italy  and  Greece, 
Horat.  Od.  1,  27,  28.  Clades  Hespe- 
ria, the  disasters  of  Italy,  or  the  de- 
feats of  the  Romans  by  Hannibal, 


;  Sil.  7,  15. Spain  was  called  Hes- 
peria Ultima,  as  being  the  most 
remote  western  country  then  known, 
Horat.  Od,  1,  36,  4.  Serv.  ad  ^n.  1, 
530,  et  2,  780.  and  its  utmost  limit, 
Hesperia  Calpe,  Lucan,  1,  555. 
Hesperium  Fretum,  the  Western  or 
Atlantic  ocean,  Ouid.  Met.  11,  258. 
So  Hesperia  undo:.  Fast.  2,  73,  Hes-- 
perius  orbis,  regna  Atlantis,  the 
western  part  of  the  world,  Africa, 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  628.  So  Axe  sub  Hes- 
pcrio,  under  the  western  part  of  hea- 
ven, ib,  214.  Hesperia  vo.t,  what  is 
uttered  in  the  west,  Id.  Trisl.  4,  9, 
22.  in  Hesperiis  partibus,  sc.  terra, 
ib.  1.  140.  et  Amor.  I,  15,  29.  Hes- 
perii regis  pomaria,   the   gardens   of 

the  Hesperides,   Id.   Nux.    111. 

HesperIdes  AQUiE,  the  Italian 
rivers,  Virg.  JEn.  8,  77.  Hesperii 
amnes,  the  rivers  of  Spain,  Lucan.  4, 
14. 

HespEris  vel  Hesperides ,  vel  Berenice, 
Bernice,  or  Ben-Gazi,  a  town  in 
Cyrenaica,  bb^.  where  most  authors 
place  the  gaidens  of  the  Hesperides, 
or  daughters  of  Hesperus,  the  brother 
of  Atlas,  which  were  said  to  produce 
golden  apples,  Serv.  ad  ^n.  4,  484  ; 
Eel.  6,  61.  kept  by  a  dragon  that  never 
slept,  which  Hercules  slew,  and  then 
carried  off  the  apples,  Lucan.  9,  357, 
&c.  But  authors  vary  about  their 
situation,  PUn.  5,  5.  Virgil  supposes 
them  to  be  in  Mauritania,  near  mount 
Atlas,  ib. 

HESPERIUM  prom.  Plin.  5,  1.  Hes- 
PERU-CERAS,  Plin.  6,  31.  ('EtrTrepe 
Kepas,  Mel.  3,  9.)  a  promontory  on 
the  west  side  of  Africa,  near  which 
was  Hespericus  sitiris,  and  HesperI- 
DUM  insula,  supposed  to  be  the  Cape 
Verd  islands.  But,  as  Pliny  observes, 
Omnia  hac  incerta  sunt,  ib. 

Hetapylon  v.  -OS,  a  gate  of  Syracuse, 
a  part  of  the  city  or  of  the  wall,  Liv. 
24,  21,  25,  24,  et  32,  39  ;  Diodor. 
11,  58,  e<  14,  19,  et  64. 

HIBER,  Hiberi,  a  Spaniard;  hence 
Vulgus  Hiberum,  Sil.  1,  145.  Hib&- 
rtim  armentum,  ib.  12,  119.  and  Hi- 
beris,  -idis.  f.  Spain,  Sil.  4,  59.  See 
Jberus. 

HIBERNIA,  Ireland,  401. 

HIERA,  Vulcano,  one  of  the  Lipari 
islands,  176. 

HierapOlis,  i.  e.  sacra  M/-i*,  Bambuk- 
Kalasi,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  cele- 
brated for  hot  baths,  Vitruv.  8,  3. 
Men  BIG  z. 
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Menbigz,    in    Syria.       See    Bam- 

BYCE. 

HiERlcHUS,  -untis,  f.  Jericho,  a  city  of 
JudaEa,P/««.  5, 14.  from  its  abounding 
in  dates.  Tacit.  Hist.  5,  6  ;  Plin.  5, 
14.  called  the  Citi/  of  Palm  Trees, 
Deuteron.34,  3;  Judges  l,16,et3, 13. 
HIEROd;SAIlEA,  a  town  of  Lydia  ; 
Inh.  HiERoc.esARiENSES, ZiJCiV.  Ann. 
2,  47,  et  3,  62. 
HIEROSOLYiMA,   -ce,  vel  -orttm,  Je- 
rusalem, the  capital  of  Judaea,  473. 
called  Suspiciosa  et  maledica  civitas, 
Cic.  Flacc.  28.  whence  Pompey,  who 
took  it,  is  called  Hierosolymauius, 
Cic.  Att.  2,  9. 
HDIELLA,  A I  A,  a  river  of  the  Sabines, 
which  joins  the  Tiber  below   Cures, 
Virg.  2En.  7,  714. 
Hilleviones,  a  people  of  Scandinavia, 

Pliji.  4,  13. 
HIMfiRA,  the  name  of  two  rivers  of 
Sicily,  the  one  Fiumi  de  Termini, 
running  north  into  the   Tuscan  sea, 
near  Panormus,  having  at  its  mouth  a 
town  of  the  same  name.   Cic.  Verr.  4, 
33.  and  near  it  baths,  Therm/e  Hi- 
MERENsEs,   ih. — The   Other,    Fiume 
Salso,  running  southwards,  and  di- 
viding the  island  into  two  parts,  Liv. 
24,  a,  et  25,  49. 
HIPPO  regius,  a  maritime  town  of  Nu- 
midia   near  Bona,   PUh.  5,3;  Mel, 
1,  7  ;  Liv.  20,  3  and  32.    Another 
near  Utica,  called  HIPPO  liiarrhy- 
ties,  i.e.  well- watered  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  former,  Plin.  9,  8,  et  Plin. 
Ep.  9,  33.  which  gave  the  name  of 
Si/ius  Hipponensis  to  the  bay  on  which 
it  stood,  Mrl.  1,  7. — Also  a  town  of 
Spain,  Liv.  39,  30.  and  of  the  Bruttii, 
174. 
HippocrEne,   a   fountain  of   BcEOtia, 

204. 
HIRPINI,  a  people  of  Italy,  157.  Pu- 

bes  Hirpma,  Sil.  8,  570. 
HISPALIS  vel  Ispalis,  Seville,  the 
chief  city  of  Andalusia  in  Spain  on 
the  Baetis,  Cic.  Fam.  10,  32  ;  PUti.  2, 
97. 
HISPANIA,  Spain,  347.  divided  by 
the  Romans  into  two  provinces,  Cite- 
RiOR  et  Ulterior,  Nearer  and  Far- 
ther, Liv.  32,  28,  et  45,  16.  hence 
called  the  Two  Spains,  (Du^e  Hispa- 
nic:,) Cic.  Fontej.  3  ;  Manil.  12.  or 
the  Spains,  Cic.  Fam.lb,  19.  Augus- 
tus divided  it  into  three  provinces, 
Tarraconensis,  named  from  Tar- 
BACo,  a  town  built  by  the  two  Scipios ; 


Bvetica,  named  from  the  Bcetis  run- 
ning through  it ;  and  LusiTANiA,novv 
Portugal,  Mel.  2,  6  ;  Dio.  53.      The 
former  distinction,  however,  of  Cite- 
rior  and  Ulterior,  was  not  altogether 
dropped,  Tacit.  Annal.  4,   13  ;  Plin. 
3,  1.  Inh.    HispAni,  adj.  Hispanus, 
Hispaniciis  et  Hispanieiisis.     But  the 
first  and    last   are    sometimes  distin- 
guished ;  thus,  Hispanus  is  a  Spaniard 
by  birth,  but  Hispanieiisis,  one  who 
^lives  in  Spain,   although  born  else- 
where. 
HISTER  v.  Ister,  the  name  of  the  Da- 
nube, towards  its  mouth,  Cic.  Orator. 
45. 
HISTRIA  v.  Istrin,  a  country  near  the 
top  of  the  Hadriatic,  on  the  east,  for- 
merly a  part  of  lUyricum,  but  annexed 
to   Italy  by  Augustus  and  Tiberius, 
Strab.'l,  314. 
HOjMOLE,  a  mountain  of  Thessaly,  the 
abode  of  the  Centaurs,  Virg.  JEn.  7, 
675. 
HORESTI,  the  people,  as  it  is  thought, 
of  Eskdale  in  Scotland,  Tacit.  Agric. 
38. 
HORTA  vel  Hortunum,  Onxi,  a  town 
of  Etruria  at  the  confluence  of  the  Nar 
and  Tiber ;  whence  Hortmce  classes, 
the  troops  of  Orta,  Virg.  JEii.  7,  716, 
HOSTILIA,  a  village  of  the  Veronenses, 
on  the  Po,  Plin.  21,12;  Tacit.  Hist. 
3,9. 
HUNNI,  a  fierce  people  of  Sarmatia, 
who  invaded  the  Roman  empire,  and 
at  last  settling  in  Pannonia,  gave  it 
the  name  of  Hungary. 
HYBLA,  the  name  of  three  different 
places  in  Sicily,  173.  one  of  them  call- 
ed afterwards  MegAra  vel  -is,  Cic. 
A''err."  5,  25.  celebrated  for  producing 
honey  ;  whence  Apes  HyblcBw,    Nec- 
tar HyblcBum,  the  honey  of  Hybla, 
Sil.  14,  26.  equal  to  that  of  Hymettus 
in  Attica,  ib.  199.  Inh.  Hybl/enses, 
Cic.  Verr.  3,  43. 
HYDASPES,   Behut   or   Chelum,  a 
river  of  India,  523.  called  Nyssceus  by 
Lucan,  8,  227.  because  it  flowed  past 
Nysa,  a  city  built  by  Bacchus  ;  and 
fabulosus,    because     many    fabulous 
things  were  told  concerning  it.  Horat. 
Od.  1,  22,  7.      Curtius  mentions  an- 
other river  of  this  name  in  Persia,  4, 
5,  4.  perhaps  the  same  with  what  Vir- 
gil calls  Medus  Hydaspes,  the  Medes 
and  Persians  being  confounded  by  the 
poets,  G.  4,  211.  adj.  Hi/daspeus, 
HYDRUNTUM  ydHydrus,  -utitis,  m 

and 
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and  f.  OxnANTO,  a  maritime  town  of 
Calabria,  73.  Cic.  Att.  15,  21,  et  16, 
5  ;  Lucan.  5,  375. 
HYLA.S  V.  a,  a,  a  river  of  Bithynia, 
Plin,  5,  32.  s.  40.  Solinus  makes  it  a 
lake,  into  which  Hylas,  the   favourite 
of  Hercules,  fell,  c.  54. 
HYMETTUS,  a  mountain  near  Athens, 
celebrated  for  its  marble  and  honey, 
200.     Cic.  Fam.  2,  34.  whence  Hy- 
tnettice  columna;,  Plin.  35,  3.  Trahcs, 
Horat.  Od.2,18,  3.  Hymettia  mella. 
Id.  Sat.  2,  2,15. 
HYP^EPA,  -orum,  v.  «>,BEnKi,  atown 
of  Lydia  sacred  to  Venus.  Ovid.  Met. 
Q,V6,et  11,  153. 
HypANis,  the  Bog,  a  river  of  Sarmatia, 
{Sci/thicis  de  montibus   ortns,  Ovid. 
Met.  15,  285.)  Mel.  2,  1 ;  Herodot.  4, 
52.  which  joins  the  Borysthcnes,  run- 
ning over  a  rocky  channel,  {saxosiim 
so7ians,)  Virg.  G.  4,  370. — Another  of 
Pontus,  Vitruv.o,  8.  near  the  Cimme- 
rian Bosphorus,  Cic.  7'itsc.  Q.  1,  39. 
Hyphanis  vel  Hypcinis,  Bey  ah,  one  of 
the  branches  of   the  Indus,  463.  the 
boundary  of  the  conquests  of  Alexan- 
der, Flin.  6,  17.  s.  21. 
IIYPERBOREI,  those  who  inhabited 
the  northern  parts  of  Scythia,  Cic.  N. 
D.  3,  23,  according  to  Pliny,  beyond 
the  north  wind  (vwep  rov  fiopeav,)  4, 
12.  s.  26.     So  Strabo,  1,  62.  said  to 
live  to  an  incredible  age,  (a  thousand 
years,  Strab.    15,  711.)    and  in  the 
greatest  felicity  ;  the  sun  rose  and  set 
to  them  but  once  in  the  year   (as  at 
the  poles,)&c.  Plin.  ib.  et  6,  17.  s.  20. 
This  people  Pliny  justly  calls  Gens  fa- 
bulosis  celebi'ata  7niraciilis,  ib.    Virgil 
places   them   under   the    north  pole, 
which   he  calls  Hyperboreus  Scpten- 
trio,  G.  3,  381.  So  Mela,  [sub  ipso 
sidenem  cardine,)  3,  5.  Hence  Hyper- 
borces  orce,  Virg.  ib.  196.  Hi/perborei 
cmnpi,  Horat.  Od.  2,  20,  16.     JMela 
places  the  monies  Hyperbvrei  beyond 
the   viontes  Ripheei,   ib.   but   Virgil 
seems  to  confound  them  together,  G. 
1,240. 
HYRCANIA,  a  country  south-east  from 
the  Caspian  sea  ;  whence  that  sea  is 
called   Mahe    IIyrcanum,  Propert. 
2,  23,  46.  Ilyrcance  tigres,  Virg.  JEn. 
4,  367.    In  this  country  dogs  used  to 
be  kept  to  devour  the  bodies  of  the 

dead,  Cic.  Tiisc.  1,  45. Also  the 

name  of  the  capital  of  Hyrcania,  now 
JoKjAN,  or  CoECAN  J  aud  of  a  town 


in  Lydia,   near  which  was  Campus 
Hyhcanus,  Liv.  37,  38. 
HYRIA,  a  district  of  Boeotia,  near  Aulis, 
Ovid.  Met.  7,  372. 


I&J 

JALYSUS,  -tim,  a  town  of  Rhodes. 

JANICULUM  \t\  mons  Janicularis,  a 
hill  of  Rome,  on  the  north  of  the 
Tiber,  with  a  citadel  on  it,  built  by 
Janus,  Virg.  JEn.  8,  358.  joined  to 
the  city  by  Ancus,  Liv.  1,33. 

JANUS,  a  lane  or  allej',  adjoining  to  the 
Forum,  where  usurers  or  money  bro- 
kers transacted  business,  Cic.  Phil.  6, 
5.  divided  into  Summus,  meditis,  et 
imus  Janus,  the  top,  middle,  and  bot- 
tom of  it,  Horat.  Sat.  2,  3,  18.  Ep.  ], 

I,  34.  Cic.  Off.  2.  extr.  and  where 
booksellers  kept  their  shops,  Horat. 
Ep.  1,20,  1. 

JAPYDIA,  Carniola,  a  district  of 
Illyricum,  TibuU.  4,  109 ;  Inh.  Ja- 
pydes  v.  -D.T,.  Liv.  43,  5  ;  Cic.  Balb. 
14.  sing.  Japys  v.  Japis ;  used  also  as 

■  an  adj.  thus,  Japidis  arva  Timavi, 
the  country  round  the  Japidian  Tima- 
vus,  Virg.'G.  3,  475. 

JAPYGIA,  a  name  given  to  Apulia  or 
Calabria,  67.  Pcgio  Japygia,  F\in.  3, 

II.  hence  J.^pvx,  -ygis,  m.  a  north- 
west wind,  favourable  to  those  who 
sailed  to  Greece,  Horat.  Od.  1,3,  4, 
et  3,  27,  20  ;  Virg.  ^n.  8,  709.  Acra 
Japygia,  Cape  de  Leuco,  Pliti.  3, 
11. 

JASSUS  V.  Jtisus,  Jassi,  a  town  in  a 
cognominal  island  on  the  coast  of 
Caria,  Liv.  32,  33.  which  gave  the 
name  of  Jasius  sinus  to  an  adjoining 
bay,  589  ;  Plin.  5,  28.  Inh.  Jassen- 
SEs,  Liv.  37,  17. 

JAXARTES,  Siii,  or  Sihon,  a  river  to 
the  north  of  Sogdiana,  running  into 
the  east  side  of  the  Caspian  sea.,  Plin. 
6,  16.  which  Alexander  the  Great 
and  his  men  mistook  for  the  Tanais  ; 
whence  Curtius  often  calls  it  by  that 
name,  lib,  6,  et  7.  so  Arrian,  4,  15. 

JazIoes,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  round 
the  Palus  Masotis  ;  sing.  Jasyx,  Ovid. 
Pont.  4,  7,  9  J  Trist.  2,  191  ;  7'acit. 
Ann.  12,29. 

IbErus,  Ebp.o,  a  noble  river  of  Spain; 
whence  Spain  was  called  Iberia, 
Pli7i.  3,  3.  s.  4;  Horat.  Od.  4,  14,50; 
Inh.  IbEri,  Virg.  G.  3,  408.  Durus 
Iher,  the  hardy  Spaniard,  Lucan.  6, 
258. 
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258.  Peritus  Iher,  learned,  Horat. 
Od.  2,  20,  20  ;  adj.  Iber.  Ihcricus, 
Iberiaciis,  et  Ilierhins.  Boves  Iherce, 
Virg.  ^n.  7,  664.  Ferrugine  clarus 
Jbera,  distinguished  by  a  robe  of  a 
blackish  colour,  ib.  9,  582.  the  favou- 
rite colour  of  the  Spaniards,  see  p.  348. 
Terra  Jberiaca,  Spain,  Sil.  13,  510. 
Jbericifimes,  made  of  Spanish  broom, 
Horat.  Epod.  4,  3  ;  Pli?i.  19,  2.  Lo- 
rica  Ibera,  a  coat  of  mail  of  the  best 
quality, //or«^  Od.  1,  29,  15.— IBE- 
KIA,  Imeriti,  was  also  the  name  of 
a  country  between  Colchis  and  Alba- 
nia, north  of  Armenia  ;  hence  Arme- 
nia prcetentiis  Iber.  Flacc.  5,  166. 
plur.  IbEri  et  IbEres  ;  a  colony  of 
whom  having  settled  in  Spain,  are 
said  to  have  given  the  name  o'i  Ibcrvs 
to  the  Ebro,  and  of  Iberia  to  the  coun- 
try, Plin.  3,  2.  s.  3.  but  others  assert, 
that  the  Asiatic  Iberians  came  from 
Spain,  Dioiiys.  Perieff.  v.  698. 

IcARiA  v.  Iciiros,  an  island  near  the 
coast  of  Ionia  ;  whence  that  part  of  the 
Egcan  sea  was  called  Mare  Icarium, 
or  from  Icarus,  the  son  of  Daedalus, 
239. 

IcEni,  the  people  of  SulTolk,  Norfolk, 
Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon,  Camb- 
den;  of  Essex,  Lhityd,  Cffis.  B.  G.  5, 
21;  Tacit.  Ann.  12.31. 

ICHNUSA,  the  ancient  name  of  Sardi- 
nia, 178  ;  Plin.  3,  7  ;  Sil.  12,  355. 

IcHTHvopHAoi,  a  people  who  lived  on 
fish,  as  some  tribes  of  Ethiopians,  and 
others,  Plin.  6,  23  ;  et  15,  7;  Strab. 
15.  720,en26;Ptol.4,  9. 

ICONIUM,  KoNiEii,  the  capital  of 
Lycaonia,  589  ;  Plin.  5,  27.  s.  25. 

ICULISMA,  AxGoui.EME,  a  town  of 
Aquitania,  on  the  Charente. 

IDAvel  Mo>fs  Id.sus,  a  high  mountain 
of  Crete,  292.  andof  Troas,465.  call- 
ed Phri/gia  Ida,  Virg.  G.4,  M.Fron- 
dosa,  .-En.  5,  252.  Magna,  ib.5,249. 
Aquosa,  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  lo  ;  Mel.  2, 
218. — Hence  Idaa  mater,  Cybele, 
Lucret.  2,  611;  Liv.  29,  10,  11,  et 
14. 

ID.lLIS,  the  country  round  Ida,  Lucan. 
3,  204.  but  some  here  read  ^Eolis, 

TDALIUM,  Dalix,  a  town  and  pro- 
montory of  Cyprus,  near  which  was  a 
grove  sacred  to  Venus,  Virg.  ^Fn.  1, 
681,  et  692.  whence  she  is  called 
Venus  Idalia,  ib.  5,  790. 

Idistavisus  Campus,  Hastenback,  a 
plain  where  Germanicus  defeated  Ar- 
minius,  king  of  the  Germans,  near 


Oldendoep  in  Westphalia,  on  the 
Weser,  Tacit.  Ann.  2, 16. 

IdubEda,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Spain, 
Strab.  3,  161. 

IDUM/EA  v.  Idume,  Edom,  a  part  of 
Arabia  Petrcea,  and  also  of  Judea, 
473.  Plin.  5,  13.  s.  14.  abounding  in 
palm  trees  {palmi/era ,-)  put  for  Pa- 
lestine or  Judaaa,  Sil.  3,  600.  Lucan. 
3,  216.  hence  Idiimee  palmce,  palms 
of  the  noblest  kind,  such  as  grew  in 
Idum<ea  or  Edom,  Virg.  G.  3,  12. 

lERNE,  Ireland,  Strab.  1,  63.  Clau- 
dian.  de  iv.  Cons.  Honor.  33.  vel  JU- 
VERNA,  Mel.  3,  6. 

IGILIUM  vel  jFgilinm,  Giclio,  an 
island  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  oppo- 
site Cosa,  Cces.  B,  Civ.  1,  34.  Mel.  2, 
7, 

ILERDA,  Lerida,  the  capital  of  the 
Ilergetes,  on  an  eminence  near  the 
river  Sicoris,  or  Segro.  Inh.  Ilerden- 

SF.S. 

ILERGETES  v.  -ta,  the  people  who 
lived  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sicoris, 
in  Catalonia,  Liv.  21,  23,  et  22,  21. 

ILIENSES,  an  ancient  people  of  Sardi- 
nia,/,jV.  40,  19,  et  41,  6,  et  12. 

ILIPA  vel  Ilipula,  a  town  of  Ba:tica, 
Z»'.  35, 1. 

Ilissus,  a  river  of  Attica,  192. 

ILIUiM  V.  Ilion,  n.  vel  Ilios,  f.  Tnov, 
Virg.  .^H.  1,  68,  et  2,  335,  Horat. 
Od.  3,  3,  18.  After  the  destruction 
of  old  Troy,  a  new  city  was  built, 
called  ILIUM,  nearer  the  sea,  Strab. 
13,  597,  inc.  which  is  the  city  men- 
tioned in  the  Roman  historians,  Liv. 
35,43;  37,  9;  Inh.  I  menses,  ZjV. 
29,  12  ;  37,  37 ;  38,  39.  The  old  city 
never  was  rebuilt ;  hence  Relinquo  et 
cump'js  ubi  Troja  fuit,  Virg.  yEn.  3, 
11.  Non  semel  Ilios  vcrata,  Horat. 
Od.  4,  9,  18.  Virgil  always  uses  Hi 
urn— Tel/us  Ilia,  Virg.  ^n.  9.  285, 
et  11,  245.  7'«r?«<K//j«',  Horat.  Carm. 
S.  37.  Gens  Itiaca,  Virg.  /En.  6,  875, 
Iliaci  campi,  ib.  1,  97.  Iliaci  muri, 
Horat.  Ep.  1,  2, 16.  domus,  the  houses 
of  Troy,  Od.  1,  15,  36.—Iliades,  Tro- 
jan women,  .««.  1,  480;  2,  580  ;  3, 
65;  sing.  ILIAS,  is  commonly  put  for 
the  poem  of  Homer,  called  the  Iliad, 
Propcrt.  2,  25,  66.  Ovid.  Amor.  3, 
413.  Ilias  ipsa  qnid  est  7tisi  turpis 
fidultera  ?  What  is  the  subject  of  the 
Iliad,  but,  &c.  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  371. 
Tanta  malorum  impendet  Ilias,  such 
a  heap  of  misfortunes  as  might  furnish 
materials 
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materials  for  a  poem,  like  the  Ilias, 
Cic.  Att.  8.  1], — Ilicides,  ce,  m.  is  a 
patronymic  noun,  for  Ganymedes,  the 
grandson  of  Ilus,  Ovid.  Met.  10,  160. 
— There  was  also  a  town  in  Macedo- 
nia, called  Ilion,  Liv.  31 ,  27. 

ILLICE  V.  -t,  Elche,  a  town  of  Valen- 
tia  in  Spain  ;  whence  Siiius  Illicitanus 
.  et  portus,  the  bay  and  port  of  Ali- 
CANT,  Plin.  3,  3. 

ILLITURGIS,  its  ruins  near  Andujar, 
a  town  of  Spain,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Bffitis,  Liv.  23,  49  ;  24,  41 ;  26, 
17  ;  28,  19,  et  20,  34,  10;  Inh.  Illi- 
TURGITANI,  Liv.  28,  25. 

ILLYRtCUM,  Ukjrium  \.-ia,  et  Illyris, 
-idis  an  extensive  country,  east  from 
the  Hadriatic  sea,  extending  to  Pan- 
nonia  and  Mcesia,  249  ;  Inh.  Illyrii, 
a  fierce  people,  Liv.  10,  2  ;  adj.  Illy- 
ricus,  and  in  later  writers  lUyricanus. 

ILORCIS  V.  -ci,  LoHCA,  a  town  of 
JMurcia,  in  Spain,  Plin.  3,  3. 

ILVA,  Elba,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Tuscany,  abounding  in  iron,  Plin.  3, 
Q,et  34,  14;  Virg.  ^n.  10,  173; 
Sil.   8,   616.   called  by   the  Greeks 

j3!^THALIA. 

ILVATES  Ligures,^\.v\\)Q  of  Ligurians  ; 
Liv.  31,  10,  et  32,  31. 

ILURGIS,  LoRA,  a  town  of  Grenada, 
in  Spain, 

IHIRO  V.  Ehtro,  Oleron,  a  town  of 
Gascony,  in  France. 

IMAUS,  ImeIa,  a  vast  ridge  of  moun- 
tains in  Asia,  extending  to  the  sources 
of  the  Ganges,  Plin.  6,  17.  s.  21. 

IMBRUS,  Embro,  an  island  south  from 
the  Thracian  Chersonese,  243.  Terra 
Imbria,  Ovid.  Trist.  1,  10,  18. 

Inachus,  a  river  of  Argolis,  186.  whence 
InachifB  nrbes,  the  Grecian  cities,  jSji. 
11,286.  Liachii  Ai-ffi,hm\t  by  Ina- 
chus, the  first  king  of  the  Argives,  7, 
286.  Inachii,  the  Argives  and  peo- 
ple of  Peloponnesus,  Sil.  15,  278. 

INARIME  vel  .Anuria,  Ischia,  an 
island  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  op- 
posite to  Cumae,  59. 

INDIA,  an  extensive  country  in  the 
south-east  of  Asia,  509  ;  Inh.  INDI, 
colorati,  of  a  dusky  colour,  Virg.  G. 
4,  293.  Nigri,  Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  1, 
53.  Discolor  Indus,  Ovid.  Trist.  5,  3. 
Jnda  bellita,  an  elephant,  Ovid.  Trist. 
4,6,7.  Z)e«/f'«/«f/(,  elephants  teeth, 
ivory,  Ovid.  Met.  8,  288.  hidici  ele- 
phanti,  large,  Ter.  Eun.  3,  1,  23. 

INDUS  V.  Sindiis,  Sinde,  one  of  the 


greatest  rivers  in  India,  which  gave 
name  to  the  country,  525.  Cic.  N.  D. 
2,  52  ;  Plin.  6,  20.  s.  23  ;  Curt.  8,  9, 
2. — Also  a  river  of  Caria,  ZiV.  38, 14. 

Int-Erum  make,  the  Tuscan  sea,  Cic. 
Att.  9,  2  ;  Liv.  5,  33.  Infer uw  mare, 
Lucan.  2,  399. 

INSDBRES,  the  people  of  Milan,  Liv. 
5,  34  J  Tacit.  Ann.  II,  23.  Plin.  3, 
17. 

Interamna  v.  -ee,  Terni,  a  town  of 
Umbria,  137  ;  Inh.  Interamnates, 
Varr.  R.  R.  3,  2,  3.  vel  Nartes, 
Plin.  3,  14. 

INUI  castrum,  i.e.Panos,quiilliccole- 
batur,  the  Fort  of  Pan,  a  town  of  La- 
tium,  near  Antium,  Virg.  .Mn.  6, 775. 
simply  called  Castrum,  Sil.  8,  360  ; 
whence  Castrana  rura,  the  country 
round  it.  Martial.  4,  60. 

lOLCOS,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  the  coun- 
try of  Jason,  220 ;  whence  Portus  lol- 
ciacus,  Ovid.  Met.  7,  133. 

IONIA,  a  part  of  Asia  Blinor,  565.  P/««. 
5,  29;  Inh.  Iones;  whence  Imiici 
motus,  Ionic  or  immodest  dances, 
Horat.  Od.  3,  6,  21.  lonicus,  a  soft 
effeminate  person,  a  dancer,  Plant. 
Stick.  5,  5,  28.  lottica  perdidici,  I 
have  learned  the  Ionic  mode  of  danc- 
ing, Id.Ps.  5,  1,29. 

IONIUM  MARE,  that  part  of  the  Me- 
diterranean sea  between  the  south  of 
Italy  and  Greece,  Plin.  3,  6,  et  8 ; 
Ovid.  Met.  15,  700;  Virg.  jEn.  5; 
193.     Magnum  Ionium,  ib.  3,  211. 

JOPPE,  Jaffa,  a  maritime  town  of  Ju- 
daea, the  residence  of  Cepheus,  the 
father  of  Andromeda,  Mel.  1,  11  ; 
Plin.  5,  13.  JoppicA.  the  country, 
Plin.  5,  14. 

JORDANES,  Nahe-el-Ardev,  the 
river  Jordan  in  .Tudeea,  472. 

lOS,  Nio,  one  of  the  Cyclades. 

IPSUS  v.  Hipsus,  a  town  of  Phrygia, 
near  which  Antigonus  and  his  son  De- 
metrius were  defeated  by  Seleucus, 
Ptolemy,  and  the  other  generals  of  ^ 
Alexander,  335.  Where  it  stood  is 
uncertain. 

ISAPIS.     See  Sapis. 

IsAR  V.  Isara,  the  Isere,  a  river  which 
rises  in  the  east  of  Savoy,  and  runs 
into  the  Rhone  near  Valence,  Plin. 
3,4. 

ISARA,  the  OisE,  or  Oi/se,  a  river  of 
Belgica,  which  joins  the  Seine  below 
Paris. 

ISAURA  -ee,  v.  -orum;  and  Isauntm, 

•i,  the  chief  town  of  Isauria,/'/iM.6, 27. 

ISAURIA 
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ISAURIA  V.  Istnn'ica  regio,  a  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  467  ;  Inh.  IsAuni,  Cic. 
Fam.  15,2;adj.  Isauricus, which  was 
annexed  as  a  surname   to  Servilius, 
who  conv|uered  that  country,  Cic.  Att, 
5,21. 
ISAURUS,  a  river  of  Gallia  Cispadana, 
which  joins  the   Sapis  or  Isapis,  Lti- 
can.  2,  406.  called  also  Pisaunts. 
IscA  Dumnoniorum,  Exeter,  the  capi- 
tal of  Devonshire. 
ISCIA,  IsciA,  an  island  opposite  to  Ve- 
lia  in  Lucania,  also  called  Oenotris, 
'idis,  Plin.  3,  7. 
ISMARUS  vel  Ismtira,  -orum,  a  town 
of  the  Cicones  in  Thrace,  near  a  moun- 
tain of  the  same  name,  241,    Virg, 
Eel.  6,  30.  Jsmtira  Baccho  coiiserere, 
to  plant  Ismarus   (put  for  any  moun- 
tain)   with   vines,    Virg.   G.  2,   27 ; 
whence  Jsmaria  gentes,  the  Thracian 
nations,  Ovid.  Met.  10,  305. 
ISMENUS,  a  river  of  Boeotia,  203.  near 
Thebes ;  whence   Ismenius,  Theban, 
Ovid.  Met.  13,  682.    Istnenides,  The- 
ban women,  ib,  3,  733.   Ismciiis  Cro- 
ctde,  the  daughter  of  Ismenus,  ih.  169. 
ISSA,  LissA,  an  island  with  a  cogno- 
minal  town  in  the  Hadriatic,  on  the 
coast  of  Illyricum,  Liv.  43,  9  ;  Hirt, 
Alex.  B.  47  ;    Inh.  Jsseei  et  Issenscs, 
Liv.  37,  16 ;  42,  26,  et  45,  26.    Is- 
satci  lernbi,  a  kind  of  light  ships  made 
at  Issa,  Liv.  32,21. 
-  ISSUS,  AissE,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  on  the 
t     confines  of  Syria,  where  Alexander 
'•    defeated  Darius  in  a  memorable  bat- 
tle, 468,  which  gave  the  name  of  Si- 
mts  Js.ticus  to  the  gulf,  near  which  it 
stood.  Curt.  3,  7,  6  J  Cic.  Att.  5,  20 ; 
Fam.  2,  10. 
ISTER,  the   name   of  the  Danube  to- 
wards its  mouth  ;  hence  called  Bino- 
minis  Ister,  Ovid.  Pont.  1,  8, 11.  Sep- 
templex,  having  seven  mouths,  Trist. 
2,  189.  Per  Istrum  agerc plaustra,  to 
drive  carriages  on  it  when  frozen,  ib. 
.3,  12,  29. 
ISTHMUS  v.  -OS,  the  isthmus  of  Co- 
rinth, so  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
Mel.  2,  3  ;   Plin.A,  4  ;  Liicnn.  1, 101. 
whence  Isthmia,  sc.  certamina,  the 
Isthmian  games,  celebrated  every  five 
years  in  honour  of  Neptune,  Pli/i.  4, 
5 ;  Curt.   4,   5  ;  Ausoii.  Eidi/ll.  25. 
Ludi  Istkmii,  Liv.  33,  32  ;  corona,  the 
prize,  Pliii.   15,   10.  Isth7nius  labor, 
the  contest  or  struggle  to  obtain  it, 
Horat.  Od.  4,  3,  3.  Jsthmiaci  culoni. 


the  inhabitants  of  Syracuse,  which 
was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Corinth, 
Sil.  14,  342. — The  Isthmus  is  now 
called  Hexa-Mili,  from  its  being  six 
miles  broad. 
ISTRIA,   a    country   in   the  north  of 
Italy.     See  Histria,  Liv.  39,  55,  et 
41,  11;  Inh.  IsTRi,  Liv.   10,2;  21, 
16;  40,  26;  41,  2,  &c.     Istriani, 
Justin.  9,  2.      Istricus  vicus.  Liv.  24, 
10. 
ITALIA,  Italy,  44,  did  not  anciently 
comprehend   above    one-third   of  its 
present  extent.     The  part  of   it  nortli 
of  the  rivers  Macra  and  Rubicon,  was 
called  Gallia  Cisalpina,  as  having 
been  conquered  by  the  Gauls,  Strab, 
5,  217  ;  Liv.  5,  33  ;  Cic.  Manil.  12  ; 
Inh.  Galli  Clsalpini,  Liv.  5,  35  ;  et 
27,  38.  the  capital  of  which  seems  to 
have  been   Ari.mInvm,  Liv.  28,  38. 
The  southern  part  of  Italy  was  called 
JMagna  vel  Major  Gr.t.cia,  as  hav- 
ing been  possessed  by  the  Greeks,  89, 
but  after  the  Romans  extended  their 
conquests  to  the  Alps,  these  names 
were    gradually   dropped,    Strab.    5, 
210.  and  the  whole  country  was  call- 
ed ITALIA  (Terra  dominaM,  Sil.  4, 
228.)     The  inhabitants  of  Rome  and 
its   territory    [ager   Botnauus)    were 
called  ROMANI ;  of  Latium,  LATI- 
NI ;  and  of  the  rest  of  Italy,  ITALI. 
They  were,  however,  commonly  deno- 
minated from  the   different  countries 
into  which  Italy  was  divided  ;  Etrn- 
ria,  Etrusci  v.  Tfsci ;  Umbria,  Um- 
BRi  ;  Piceiium  ,  Picentes,  &c.    Plin. 
3,  5. Itala  getts  denotes  the  off- 
spring of  yEneas  by  an  Italian  wife, 
Lavinia  ;  therefore  joined  with  Dar- 
dania  proles,  Virg.  yEn.  6,  756.  Iliila 
regna,  the  realms  of  Italy  at  large,  ib. 

3,  185.  Italum  cwlum,  the  climate  or 
atmosphere  of  Italy,  Horat.  Od.  2,  7, 

4.  Itabnn  robur,  the  Roman  power, 
ib.  13,  18.  ItaliccB  orcB,  Ovid.  Met. 
15,  9.  Matres  Italules,  Ovid.  Fast.  2, 
411.  Npnpkee,  Sil.  7,  428  ;  see  Virg. 
^«.  11,657. 

ITALICA,  Sevilla  la  Yieja,  a  town 
of  Baitica  in  Spain,  348.  built  by  Sci- 
pio,  for  the  reception  of  his  wounded 
soldiers;  whence  its  name, .^/i/ijrtw.  r/e 
B.  Hisp.  p.  348 ;  Inh.  Italicenses, 
Gell.  16,  13. 

ITHACA,  Tjieaki,  a  small  rocky  island 

in   the  Ionian    sea;   the   country  of 

Ulysses,  229  ;  Virg.Mn.  3,  272.  who 

is  hence  called  IthAcvs,  ib,  2,  104. 

and 
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and  Ithacensis  Ulysses,  Horat.  Ep.  1 , 
6,  63  ;  adj.  Ithtici  utres,  the  leathern 
bags  or  bottles  in  which  iEolus  con- 
fined the  winds  for  Ulysses,  Ovid. 
Amor.  3,  12,  29.  Ithacesia  Baji,  i.  e. 
Baja  in  Campania,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Bajus,  the  pilot  of  Ulys- 
ses ;  called  Aniens,  from  its  hot  baths, 
Sil.  8,  540;  ct  12,  113.— Itiiacesi/k 
hisulce,  three  small  islands  over  against 
Vibo,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bruttii. 

ITHOME,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  220. 
also  the  fortress  of  Messene  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, now  VuLCANo. 

ITIUS  Portus  V.  Ictius,  Wetsand,  or 
as  some  think,  Boulogne  in  Picardy, 
408.  a  seaport  town  of  the  Morini, 
in  Gallia  Belgica,  from  which  Cajsar 
first  set  sail  for  Britain,  Cces.  B.  G.  4, 
21 ;  et  5,  2,  et  5.  t'aesar  mentions 
another  port,  which  he  calls  Ulterior 
poriiis,  4,  23.  or  Superior,  ib.  28.  and 
ahjo  a  third  landing  place,  ib.  36. 

ITCINA,  the  river  Eden  in  Cumberland; 
Itunee  jEstiiarium,  Sol  way  Firth,  355. 

ITUIl/EA,  a  rough  mountainous  coun- 
try, on  the  north-east  frontier  of  Syria 
and  the  confines  of  Arabia,  Strah.  17, 
756;  Inh.  Itur.t.i,  (jcaKepyoi  ircivres 
ib.  7.55.)  vel  Ithyr/ei,  Cic.  Phil.  13, 
8.  Iturteorum  gens,  Plin.  5,  23.  s.  19. 
often  subject  to  the  empire  of  Parthia; 
hence  Ithyreei  nrciis,  Parthian  bows, 
Virg.  G.  2,  448, 

JUD/EA,  a  part  of  Syria,  473.  Plin.  5, 
14;  Inh.  Jud.«i,  Tacit.  Hist.  5,  2. 
Nati  Scrvituti,  Cic.  Cons.  Prov.  5. 
Curti,  circumcised,  Horat.  Sat.  1,  9, 
70. — JuDAlci'M  Jus,  the  Jewish  law, 
Ji/ve?ial.  14,  101.  called  Leges  Soly- 
mcB,  ib.  6,  543.  Judaicmn  aiirum,  Cic. 
Place.  28. 

JULlACUM,  JuLiEits,  a  city  of  Lower 
Germany. 

JULIOMAGUS  v.  Andecavortnn  op- 
pidiim.  Angers,  a  town  of  Anjou  in 
France. 

JuliopOlis  v.  Gardiocome,  a  name  of 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia. 

JuNOMs  Lacini.e  templum,  3l  famous 
temple  of  Juno,  between  Croton  and 
the  Lacinian  promontory. 

JURA,  a  very  high  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, separating  the  Helvetii  from  the 
Sequiini,  or  Switzerland  from  Bur- 
gundy, Cas.  G.  1,  2. 

JUTURNA,  amedicinal  lake  or  fountain, 
issuing  from  the  foot  of  mount  Alba- 
nus,  and  flowing  into  the  Tiber.  See 
Daunia. 


Labeatis,  the  lake  of  Scutari,  in 
Dalmatia  ;  Labeates,  those  who  lived 
near  it,  Liv.  44,  31,  et  45,  26. 

Labicum  vel  Lah'ici,  Colonna,  a  town 
of  Latium  between  Gabii  and  Tuscu- 
lum,  Liv.  2,  39,  et  4,  47;  Inh.  La- 
Bvci  vel  Lab'ici,  with  painted  shields, 
Virg.  .««.  7,  796.  called  also  Labi- 
CANi  vel  Lavicani,  Liv.  4,  45,  et 
46,  et  6,  21.  Labicanus  tiger,  its  ter- 
ritory, ib.  3,  25  ;  4,  49  ;  et  26,  9  ;  vei 
Labicanum,  Cic.Parado.v.  6,  3.  La- 
vicANA  VIA,  the  way  to  it,  ib.  4,  41. 

LABRON,  Ltttro,  vel  Labronis  portus, 
Leghorn,  as  it  is  thought,  Cic,  ad  Q. 
fr.2,6. 

Lapyrinthus,  a  building  full  of  intricate 
windings,  as  that  in  Egypt,  540,  and 
in  Crete,  236. 

LACED  J2MON  vel  Sparta,  the  capital 
of  Laconica.  The  place  where  it  stood 
is  now  called  Paleo-Cltori,  or  the  old 
Town  ;  and  the  New  Town  is  at  some 
distance  towards  the  west,  called  Mi- 
siTRA,  184.  Liv.  34,  33  ;  et  45,  28  ^ 
Inh.  LacOxes  (sing.  Laco ;  fern.  La- 
coiua,)  vel  Laced/emonii,  Liv.  38-, 
30  ;  39,  35—37  ;  45,  23.  Laceence 
adultera,  Helen.  Horat.  Od.  3,  3,  35; 
Z(!L].Laced<smonius\e[  Laconicus ;  La- 
cedcRmonium  Tarentum,  built  by  a  co- 
lony of  Spartans,  Horat.  Od.  3,  5,  56. 
Laconicus  stylus,  [AaKuftatios,)  a 
short  manner  of  expression,  Cic.  Fam. 
11,  25.  Laconica  purpura,  Horat.  Od. 

2,  18,  7. — Laconica  canes,  Plin.  10, 
63.  s.  83.  The  Lacedaemonian  dogs 
were  highly  valued  :  whence  Latox 
was  put  for  a  hound,  or  its  name, 
Ovid.  Met.  3,  219.  Horat.  Epod.  6, 
5. — Virgines  Laceena,  Virg.  G,  2, 
487, — Laconicum,  a  kind  of  hot  bath, 
Cic.  Att.  4,  10 ;  so  called,  because 
first  invented  at  Lacedeenion,  Vitriw. 
5,  10. 

LACETANIA,  a  district  in  the  north 
of  Spain,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Liv.  21,  23;  Inh,  Lacetam,  Liv. 
21,  60,  et  61  ;  28,  24,  &c. ;  34,  20, 

LACINIUINI  prom,  the  Cape  of  Co- 
lonna, the  south  boundary  of  the 
gulf  of  Tarentum,  179,  Liv.  27.  5; 
et  36,  42.  near  which  was  a  famous 
temple  of  Juno ;  hence  called  Lacinia 
Juno,  Liv.  24,  3  ;  30,  20  ;  Virg.^n. 

3,  552. 

L/estrig6nes,  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Formice  in  Latium ;  whence  Am- 
phora 
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phora  lABStrigonia,  for  Formiann, 
Herat.  Od.  3,  16,  34.  and  Lcestriga- 
nits  riipes,  Sil.  7,  276.  the  same  with 
what  Livy  calls  Sa.ra  Formiann,  22, 
16. — The  Lcestrigo/ics  seem  to  have 
come  originally  from  Sicily,  Slrab.  1, 
20.  where  Pliny  mentions  the  Ztej^ri- 
gonii  campi,  3,  8.  s.  14. 

LA^IIA,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  near  the 
head  of  the  Mediae  gulf,  which  was 
also  called  Sinus  Lamiacu.i,  219.  Au- 
tipater,  being  defeated  by  the  Athe- 
nians and  other  Greeks,  shut  himself 
up  in  this  city ;  whence  the  war  was 
called  Bellvm  Lamiacum,  4,  2. 

LampjAcus  v.  -um,  Lamsaki,  a  city  of 
Mysia,  noted  for  the  worship  of  Pria- 
Y>us,  Uvid.  Trist.  1,  9,  26;  Fast.  6, 
345 ;  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  na- 
tive of  this  place  (LampsacEnus,) 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  &.  4,  111  ;  Inh.  Lamp- 
sAcExi,  Liv.  33,  38  ;  35,  42  ,  43,  6. 
LapsucicB  jmellw,  for  Lam-psacena , 
Martial.  11,  52.  Lampsacius  versus, 
wanton,  immodest,  Id.  11,  17,  3. 

LA-AIPTERA,  a  town  of  Phoccen,  in 
Ionia,  Liv.  37,  31. 

Lancia,  a  fountain  in  the  Nemwan  fo- 
rest, afterwards  called  Archemvrus, 
Stat.  Theb.  4,  717. 

LANGOBARDI,  abrave  people  of  Ger- 
many, along  the  river  Sprhe,  Tacit.  G. 
40.  taken  by  some  for  the  Lombards, 
but  improperly. 

Lanoobriga,  a  Feira,  a  town  in  Lu- 
sitania. 

LANUVIUM,  a  town  of  Latium,  Cic. 
Mil.  10;  Inh.  Lanuvims  civitas 
data,  Liv.  8,  14.  Ager  Lanuvinus, 
Horat.  Od.  3,27,  3  ;  Cic.  IJivin.  1,  36. 
Lanui'imim  sc.  preediuni,  Cic.Att.9,  9. 

LAODIC-LA  vel  DiospuUs,  Ladik,  a 
town  of  Phrygia,  on  the  river  Lvcus, 
Cic.  Aft.  .5,"  15;  Plin.  5,  29.  Civitas 
Laodicensis,  Cic.  Fam.  5,  20 ;  Inh. 
Ijaodiceni,  ib.  12, 13. — Also  the  name 
of  several  other  places,  particularly  of 
one  south-east  of  Damascus,  the  capi- 
tal of  a, small  district  called  Laodi- 
cEnf.,  471. 

LaOmEdoxtia  pules,  the  Trojan  youth, 
so  called  from  Laomedon,  one  of  their 
kings,  Virg.  JEn.  7,  105.  Laomedon- 
tius  heros,  a-Enfas,  ib.  8,  18.  Laome- 
dontiadcB,  the  Trojans,  3,  248.  but 
Laomedontiades,  -if,  Priam,  the  son 
of  Laomedon,  8,  162,  et  158.  Lao7ne- 
dontea  gens,  the  Trojan  nation,  4, 
542 .  Troja,  built  by  Laomedon,  i.e. 
deceitful,  from  Laomedon's   having 


defrauded  the  gods  A'eptune  and 
Apollo  of  their  promised  hire,  for  as- 
sisting him  to  build  the  walls  of  Troy, 
G.  1,  .502. 

LAPlTH.L,  a  savage  people,  (savi  La- 
pithcE,  Horat.  Od.  2,  12,  5.)  inhabit- 
ing mount  Pindusand  Othrysin  Thes- 
saly, 220,  311.  Virg.  G.  3,"ll5 ;  Cic. 
Pis.  10.  said  to  have  been  the  first 
tamers  of  horses,  Lucan.  6, 419 ;  Virg. 
ib. ;  whence  Gens  Lapitheea,  Ovid. 
Met.  12,  530.  Pralia  Lapithcia,  ib. 
14,  670. 

L.\RlNUM,  La  HI  NO,  a  town  of  the 
Frentani,  67.  Cic.  Cln.  63;  Att.  4, 
12;  7,  13;  et  8,  13;  Inh.  Lari- 
nAtes,  -Hum,  Cic.  CI.  15 ;  Caesar 
Civ.  1,23.  \el  Lnrindtuin,  aw.  8,  404. 
Larhtas7ini/ier,  Cic.  CI.  7.  Supcri La- 
rrnas  accula  poiiti,  Sil.  15,  568.  La- 
rinas  tnunicipium,  Cic.  Cluent.5.  La- 
rlnas  ager,  Liv.  22,  18;  27,  40. 

LARISSA,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Thes- 
saly, called  Cremaste,  (i.  e.  pen- 
si/is,)  from  its  situation,  Liv.  31,  46  ; 
42,  56.  the  city  of  Achilles ;  lience 
called  Larisstpus,  221. — Another  on 
the  PenPus,  223,  called  Opima  by 
Horace,  Od.  1,7,  11.  and  jyobilis 
vrbs  by  Livy,  31,  46;  Inh.  Laris- 
S.T.I,  Ca:s.  Civ.  B.  3,  81.  Larissen- 
sEs,  Liv.  31,  31. — Also  a  town  of 
Troas,  Strab.  13,  604.  of  ^olis.  Ho- 
mer. II.  2,  640 ;  Strab.  13,  620.  and 
of  several  other  countries,  Strab.  ib. 

LARISSUS,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus 
separating  Elis  from  Achaia,  Liv.  27, 
31. 

LARIUS  lacus,  the  lake  of  Co  mo, 
through  which  the  Addua  runs,  called 
3IaaimHs  by  Virgil,  because  it  is  the 
largest  lake  in  Italy,  G.  2,  159. 

L.\TERIUM,  the  villa  of  Q.  Cicero,  in 
the  district  of  Arpinum,  Cic.  Att.  10; 
\;ct4,l.adQ.Fr.^,\.  Pira  La- 
tvriana  vel  Lateritana,  Col.  5, 10  ;  et 
12,  10;Plin.  15,  15. 

LATIUM,  a  division  of  Italy,  49,  the 
country  of  the  Latins  (LATIXI),  at 
first  contained  within  very  narrow  li- 
mits, but  afterwards  enlarged.  An- 
cient Latium  (Antiquum  vel  Vetus 
Latium,  Virg.  .F.n.  7,  38.  Tacit. 
Ann.  4,  5.)  extended  from  the  Tiber 
to  Circeji,  Plin.  3,  5.  The  part  added, 
extending  to  Sinuessa,  beyond  the 
Liris,  was  called  Latium  Adjectu.m, 
Strab.  5,  231  ;  Plin.  ib.  et  31,  2.— 
Latio  deos  inferre,  said  of  iEneas,  to 
iutroduce  his  household  gods,  or  his 
2  U  religion, 
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religion,  into  Latium,  Virg.  JE».  I, 
6. — Latina  gens,  Virg.  ^n.  8,  55. 
■Genus  Latinum.xh.  1,6.  Gens  Laliu, 
Ovid.  Fast.  4,  42.  Latialis  populus, 
Ovid.  Met.  15,  481.  vel  Latienses, 
the  Latins,  Cic.  Her.  28.  Latins  an- 
nus, the  Roman  year,  Ovid. Fast.  1, 1. 
Vitis  honore  perfnnctus  LaticB,  having 
been  a  centurion,  of  which  a  vine- 
sapling  was  an  emblem,  Sil.  12,  465. 
So  6,  43. — Latiensis  ager,Cic.A.x\i'i'^. 
10.  Agri  Lata,  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  606.— 
Sermo  Latinus,  Nep.  25,  4.  Vertere 
i?i  Latinum,  sc.  sermonem,  Quinct. 
10,  5.  Lingua  Latia,  Ovid.  Pont.  2, 
3,  75.  Latialis  sermo,  Piin.  3,  1. 
Fidibus  Latinis  Thehanos  aptare  mo- 
dos,  to  adapt  Theban  strains  to  a 
Latin  lyre,  i.  e.  to  write  a  lyric  poem, 
such  as  those  of  Pindar  the  Theban, 
in  the  Latin  language,  Horat.  Ep.  1, 
3, 13. — Latine  loqiii  et  scire,  Cic.  Br. 
37.  Voce  Latina  loqui,  Ovid.  Trist. 
3,  12,  39.  Aliud  Latine  loqui,  aliiid 
g-ravimatice,  Qulnctil.  1,  6,  27. — 
Jupiter  Latiaris,  who  presides  over 
Latium,  or  is  worshipped  by  the  La- 
tins, Cic.  Mil.  31.  Latiale  caput,  the 
Capitol,  or  Home  the  capital  of  La- 
tium, or  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latia- 
ris on  the  Alban  mount,  Lucan.  1, 
635. — Latinee  Ferite,  holy  days  on 
which  the  Romans  and  Latins  offered 
up"  joint  sacrifices  on  the  Alban 
mount,  Liv.  5,  17,  et  19;  21,  63  ; 
22,1;  41,16;  45,3.  and  partici- 
pated of  a  feast,  Liv.  32,  1  ;  37,  3  ; 
et  41,  16.  Cic.  Plane.  9  ;  Att.  1,3; 
Q.  Fr.  2,  4  ;  Varr.  L.  L.  5,  3.— 
Latinitas,-«^«,  f.the  Latin  language, 
Cic.  Att.  7,  3.  Purity  of  style, 
Herenn.  4, 12.  opposed  to  barbarisms, 
(j)eregrinitas,  Cic.  Fam.  9,  15.)  or 
the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  La- 
tium, Cic.  Att.  14,  12.  inferior  to  that 
of  Roman  citizens,  (civitas,)  Suet. 
Aug.  47. 

LATMOS,  a  mountain  of  Ionia,  Plin. 
5,  29.  on  the  confines  of  Caria,  Cic. 
Tusc,  1,  38.  where  Lima  fell  in  love 
with  Endymion,  hence  called  Latmius, 
378.  Hence  also  Latmicus  sinus,  a 
bay  opposite  to  this  mountain,  Strab, 
14.  635. 

LATOMI^,,  LautumicB  velLithotomiee, 
a  prison  in  Syracuse,  163.  Liv.  26, 
27;  32,26;  37,3;  e^  39,  44. 

LAVINIUM,  a  town  of  Latium,  built 
by  jEneas,  and  named  from  his  wife 
Lavinia,  Liv,  1,1;  Virg,  ^n,  1, 258, 


et  270.  near  where  Pratica  now 
stands  ;  hence  Lavinia  littora,  Virg. 
iEn.  1,  2.  Lavinia  arva,  ib.  4,  236. 
Regna  Lavini,  for  -ii  vel  -ia,  ib.  6, 
84. 

Lavernium,  a  temple  of  Laverna,  not 
far  from  Formia?,  Cic.  Att.  7,  8. 

LAUREACUM,  Lorch,  a  town  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ens  with  the  Danube, 
in  Austria  ;  Inh.  Laureacenses. 

LAURENTUM,  Paterno,  the  city  of 
King  Latinus,  named  from  a  large  lau- 
rel tree,  Virg.  Mn.  7,  59.  Inh.  Lau- 
rentes  vel  Laurenti,Laurentii  vel  Lau- 
renfini,  Laurenti  coloni,  ib.  63.  Lau- 
rentia  arva,  ib.  661.  Laurens  ora,  ib. 
10,  706.  Laurens  ager,  Liv.  1,  1. 
Laurcntia  palus,  a  morass  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  and  Lauren- 
tum,  Virg.  ^n.  10,  70<).  Laurens 
deus,  Faunus,  ib.  12,  769.  the  father 
of  Latinus,  7,  47.  Laurentihus\non 
data  caro  Latinis,  sc.  feriis,  not  per- 
mitted to  participate  of  the  feast  at 
the  Latina  ferim,  Liv.  37,  3.  Lau- 
rentanus  partus,  ib.  30,  39. 

LAUS  vel  Laos,  Laino,  a  river  of  Italy, 
separating  Lucania  from  Bruttii,81. 

LEBADEA,LivADiA,atownofr.osotia, 
which  now  gives  name  to  the  country, 
205. 

LebEdus,  a  town  of  Ionia,  466  ;  Horat. 
Ep.  1,  11,  7.  near  which  was  a  cave 
and  temple  of  Trophonius,  Cic.  Div.  1, 
33. 

LEBINTHIJS,  one  of  the  Sporades  near 
Calymna,  north-east  from  Crete,  Ovid. 
Met.  8,  222. 

LECH^UM,  Pelago,  \he  port  of  Co- 
rinth,  180.  Liv.  32,  23. 

LECTUM  V.  -on,  prom.  Cape  Baba, 
the  extremity  of  mount  Ida,  separating 
Troas  from  iEolia,  465.  Liv.  37, 
37. 

LEDUS,  Lez,  a  river  of  Gaul,  near 
Montpelier. 

LEGIO  VII.  Gemina,  Lion,  in  Spain,  a 
station  of  the  7th  legion  in  the  country 
of  the  Astures. 

LelEges,  sing.  Lele.v,  a  wandering  peo- 
ple who  occupied  different  places, 
Virg.  .■En.  8,  725.  From  them  Mi- 
letus was  called  Lelegeis,  -tdis,  Plin. 
5, 29.  Ovid  seems  to  place  them 
in  the  confines  of  Ionia  and  Caria, 
Met.  9,  644.  hence  NymphcB  Lele- 
geides,  the  nymphs  of  that  country, 
ib.  651.  but  he  m^kes  LelegBa  littora 
the  shores  of  Megara,  Met.  8,  6, 

LEMANIS,  Lymne,  or  lime,  on  the 

coast 
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coast  of  Kent,  wliere  Caesar  is  sup- 
posed to  have  first  lauded. 
LEMANUS  lacus,  the  lake  of  Genev.a, 

407. 
LEMNOS  V.  -IIS,  Stalimex,  an  island 
in  the  EgPan  sea,  near  Thrace,  240. 
sacred  to  Vulcan,  whence  he  is  called 
Lemnius,  Ovid.  Met.  4,  185.  and  his 
son   Erichthonius,   Lemnicula,  ib.  2, 
757.    Turma  Lemnia,  Ovid,  in  Ibin. 
398.  i.  e.  Lemniudfs,  the  women  of 
Lemnos,  Id.  Trist.  5,  1,  62. 
LEMOVICES,  the   people  of  Limou- 
sin and  Li  MAGES  in  Aquitania,  Cas. 
7,4. 
Leocorion,  a  temple  at  Athens,  Cic,  N. 

Z).  3,  19;  .^lian.  12,  28. 
LEONTINI,  Lentini,  vel  Leontium,  a 
town  of  Sicily,  16L    whence  Lcon- 
tinus  ager,  Cic.  Div.  1,  33.  vel  cam- 
pus,  of  surprising  fertility,  Jd.  Phil. 
2,  17. 
LEONTOPOLIS,  Tell-Essabe,  a  city 
of  Egypt,  where  lions  were  kept  as  ob- 
jects of  worship, /*/(«.  5,  10.    ^E/ian. 
Hist.  Animal.  12,  7. 
LEPONTII,  a  people  of  Gallia  Trans- 
pndann,  part  of  thera  extending   to 
Rhffitia,  Plin.  3,  20. 
LEPREON  V.  -OS,  a  maritime  town  of 

Achaia,  Cic.  Att.  6,  2. 
LEPTIS,  Ledida,  a  town  of  the  Rcffio 
Syrtica,  in  Africa.;  Inh.  Leptitam, 
Sallnst.  Jug.  71.  Cas.  li.  Civ.  2,  38. 

' another  town  in  Africa  Propria, 

called  LEPTIS  Minor,  Lemta,  near 
Adrumutum,  Hirf.  B.  Afr.  7,  et  97  ; 
Cic.  Verr.  5,  59. 
LERIA  vel  Leros,  one  of  the  Spoiades, 

near  Patmos. 
LERIN^A,  Lep.ix,  a  small  island  near 
Antibes,  in  Provence ;  and  neat  it 
LERO,  St.  ^Iap.garite. 
LERNA.'alake  near  Argos,  where  Her- 
cules slew  the  famous  hydra,  186. 
hence  called  Pestis  Lerncea,  Lucret. 
5,  26.  Bcllua  Lerna,  Virg.  iEn.  6, 
287.  Lcrneens  avgiiis,  ib.  8,  300. 
LESBOS,  MiTYLENE,  an  island  on  the 
coast  of  Mysia,the  country  of  Alc;t:us 
and  Sappho,  240.  peopled  by  a  colony 
of  iEolians ;  hence  LeslZus  civis,  Al- 
caeus,  Horat.  Od.  1,  32,  5.  JEolia  pu- 
ella,  Sappho,  ih.  4,  9,  12.  J£,olinm 
carmen,  lyric  verse  or  poetry,  ih.  3,  30, 
13.  Leshius  pes,  its  measiire,  ib.  4,  6, 
35.  Tendere Lesboiimbarbiton,toX\irni 
the  Sapphic  lyre, i.e. to  assist  in  writ- 
ing lyric  poetr}',  ib.  1,1,  34.  Hnnc 
Lesiio  sacrare  pkctro,  to  immortalize 


him  by  a  lyric  poem,  ih.  1,  26,  11. — 
Lesbia  VINA,  celebrated  for  its  ex- 
cellence. Id.  Epod.  9,  34.  said  to  be 
mild,  or  not  heady,  [innocent,)  Od.  1, 
17,   21.    Lesbldes,  Lesbian  women, 
Ovid.Ep.2,2Q. 
LETFL'EUS,  a  river  of  Crete,  running 
past  Gortjna,  237.   also  of  several 
other  countries. 
LETHE,  Lethon  vel  Lathon,z.x\vtx  near 
Berenice  in  Ct/renaica  fWvci.  5, 5.  sup- 
posed to  flow  from  Lethe,  the  river  of 
forgetfulness,  in  the  infernal  regions, 
Lucan.  9,  355.  whence  Lethceus  am- 
nis,  Virg.  JEn.  6,  705.    Lethceo  rare 
madens,    besprinkled  with  the  water 
of  Lethe,  ib.  5,  854.  Lethcea  viticula, 
the  chains  of  death,  Iloraf.  Od.  4,  7, 
27. 
LEUCA,  -(e,  V.  -orum,   a  small  town 
near  the  prom,  Japygium,  or  Cape  de 
Leuca, 
LEUCAS,  -adis,  St.  MAURA,  a  town 
in  the  peninsula  Leucadia,  the  capital 
of  Acarnania,  3.  15.  Liv.  33,  17  ;  36, 
11.  whence  Deus  Leiicndiiis,  the  same 
with  Ac  tins,  Apollo,  Ovid.  Trist.  3,  1, 
42,  et  5,  2,  76. 
LEUCATA,  Leucutes  vel  Lcucas,  -adis, 
the  promontory  of  Leucadia  in  Acar- 
nania, 213,  Liv.  26,  26.  called  F<-r- 
iea;  LeucadiHs,  Lucan.  5,   638.  near 
Actium,  Virg.  .En.  8,  675. 
LEUCI,  a  people  of  Gallia Belgica,he' 
tween  the  Moselle   and  the  Maese, 
CfBs.  B.  G.  1,  40.  sing.  Leucus,  Lu- 
can. 1,  424.     Their  chief  city  is  now 
calld  TouL. 
LEUCI  monies,  mountains  on  the  west 
side  of  Crete,  which  at  a  distance  ap- 
pear like  white  clouds,  237. 
LEUCO-SYKI,  i.  e.  the  White  Syrians, 
the  ancient  name  of  the  Cappadocians, 
Strab.  12,  544.  and  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  jCilicia  next  to  Cappa- 
docia,  Nep.  14,  1. 
LEUCTPiA,  -a, \'. -orum,  Livadostko, 
a  town  of  Bceotia,  where  Epaminondas 
routed  the    Spartans,   104.    whence 
Pugna  Leiictrica,  Cic.  Att.  6,  1. 
LEXOBII  vel   Lexovii,   a  people  of 
Gaul,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Seine,  the 
Lieuvin  in  Xcrmaudy,    Cces.    B.  G. 
3,9. 
LibAnus,  Lebanon,  a  chain    of  higli 

mountains  in  Caele-Syria,  471. 
LIBETHR A,  -orum,  a  fountain  in  Thes- 
saly,  Plin.  4,  9;  Mel.  2,  3.  sacred 
to  the  Muses,  hence  called  Liee- 
THKiuEs,  Virg,  Eel,  7,  2L  Strabo 
V  3  places 
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places  the  temple  of  the  Muses,  and 
tlie  cave  of  the  Libethndes  nymphcF, 
on  Helicon  in  Boeotia,  9,  4i0,  and 
observes,  that  the  name  of  this  place, 
as  of  others  consecrated  to  the  Muses, 
was  of  Thracian  origin,  10,471.  Pau- 
sanias   mentions    a  mountain   called 
Lchcthrius  in  BcEOtia,  40  stadia  from 
CoronCa,  where  were  statues  of  the 
Muses,  and  of  the  Libethndes  nyni- 
■phee.  In  Bo:ot,  c.  34. 
LIBICI  vel  Labicii,  a  people  of  Gallia 
Transpadana,  next  to  the   Taurini, 
riin.    3,   17.  Labt'cii,  Polyb.  2,  17. 
thought  to  be  the  same  with  the  Lihiti 
ofLlvy,  31,  38,  et  5,  35. 
LIBURNIA,  Croatia,  a  part  of  Illy- 
ricum,  towards  the  head   of  the   Ha- 
driatic,  249.     Inh.  Licurki,  Liv.  10, 
2;  Virg-.  S/i.  1,  248.     Slaves  from 
this  country  seem   to  have  attended 
the  Emperors,  Juvenal.  4,  75.  and  to 
have  acted  as  public  heralds,  or  ap- 
paritors. Martial.   1,  50,  33.     Naves 
IJbitrncs  vel   Liburnic(P,  a  light  kind 
of  ships,  Hurut.  Od.  1,  37,  30  ;  Epnd. 
1,1;  Lucan.  3,  534  ;  Plin.  Ep.  6,  16. 
LIBYA  v.  -ye,  -es,  a  country  in  the 
south  of  Africa,  abounding  in  sandy 
deserts,  Lucan.   1,  368  ;   Virg.  ^~En. 
1,338,  et  4,  257.   G.   3,   249.  Inh. 
LIB  YES,  sing.  Libys,  -yos,  fem.  Li- 
lyssa,  adj.  Li n vc  l' s.     Gentcs  Libyctp, 
Virg.  ^I2n.  4,  320.     Carthago,  which 
is  called  Libyca  urbs,  ib.  348.  ^4rena 
Libyssa,  Catull.   7,    3.     Montcs  Li- 
byssini\^  Libysihii,  ih.  58,  I.    li- 
I'yci  triumphi,  the  triumph  of  IMarius 
over  Jugurtha  king  of  Nuniidia,  Lu- 
can. 2,  69.     Libyca  area,  the  thresh- 
ing floors  of  Libya,  or  of  Egypt,  con- 
tiguous to  Libya,  Horat.   Od.   1,   1, 
10. 
LIBYSSA,  a  small  town  in  Bithynia, 

the  burial-place  of  Hannibal,  469. 
LiciiADEs,  a  few  small  islands  near  Ce- 
ntum, a  promontory  of  I>aboea,5'/r«6. 
9,  426.  named  from  Lichasthe  servant 
of  Hercules,  whom  that  hero  hurled 
into  the  sea,  Ovid.  Met.  9,  155—218. 
LIGER  \&\  Ligeris,  Loire,  one  of  the 
larsrest  rivers  in  France,  Cas.  B.  G. 
1,  55,  et  75. 
LIGURIA,  a  country  of  Italy  in  Gal- 
lia Cispadana,  extending  from  the  A'ar 
to  the  Macra,  44;  Inh.  LigUhks, 
long  hostile  to  Rome,Zu'.  5,  35;  22, 
33  ;  27,  39  ;  28,  46  ;  29,  5  ;  32,  29  ; 
34,  16 ;  35,  3,  &c. ;  36,  33  ;  32,  2 ; 
42,  7;  sing.  Licvs  vel  Ligur,-uris, 


Virg.  G.  2,  168;  ^^n.  11,  715.  Ton- 
sus  Ligur  is  opposed  to  Gallia  Cu- 
mata,  because  when  the  Ligures  re- 
ceived the  rights  of  Roman  citizens, 
and  assumed  the  Roman  toga,  they 
cut  short  their  hair,  after  the  Roman 
manner,  which  formerly  they  wore 
long  like  the  other  Gauls,  Lucan.  1 , 
442.  Fcemina  Ligus,  Tacit.  Hist.  2, 
13. 

LIGUSTICUM  Mare,i\\&  north  part  of 
tlie  Tuscan  sea,  the  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
Plin.  2,47.  Ligustica  sff.r«,  Juvenal. 
3,  257,  Ligus  tint  populi,  Liv.  31, 
10.  montcs,  34,  8.  Ligustinus  agrr, 
ib.  42,  4. 

LILYBA'.UM,  Marsalla,  a  town  in 
the  west  corner  of  Sicil}',  near  a  cape 
of  that  name,  now  Cape  Boeo,  170. 
Lilybaia  saaa,  Virg.  ^En.  3,  706. 
Lilybetaniis  homo,  Cic.  Vcrr.  4,  17. 
Lili/ba'tana,sc.7nulier,  Cic.Caecil.  17. 

LliMONUM,  afterwards  Pictavi,  Poi- 
tiers, a  town  of  Aqaitania  in  Gaul, 
Cffis.  B.  G.  8,  26. 

LIMYRA  vel  Limyre,  a  town  of  Ly- 
cia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ly- 
myrus,  Veil.  2,  102;  Ovid.  Met.'Si, 
645. 

LINDUM  colonia  vel  Lindocolinia  civi- 
tas,  Lincoln  in  England. 

LIJSDUS,  LiNDO,  a  town  of  Rhodes, 
238. 

LincOnes,  a  peopleof  Gaul  on  the  con- 
fines of  Belgica  and  Ccltica,  near  the 
head  of  the  Matrtina  or  jMarne,  now 
Langres,  Cas.  4,  26.  Part  of  them 
crossed  the  Alps  with  the  Boii,  and 
settled  near  the  head  of  the  Hadria- 
tic,  ib.  5,  35.  p.  44 ;  hence  Lana 
Lingonica  Martial.  11,  57,  9.  et  To- 
meutum  Lingonicuui,  ib.  14,  159. 
Lingonus,  -i,  a  Gaul  from  Langres, 
ib.  8,  75,  2.  called  by  Tacitus  Lingon. 
Hist.  4,  55. 

Linternum  v.  Liternum,  a  town  of 
Campania,  58.  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Clanius,  or  Liternus,  Sil.  6,  654.  and 
near  it,  Literna  palus,  Stat.  Silv.  4, 
3,  66,  Silv.  7,  278.  whence  Linter- 
■num  is  called  Stagnosum,  Sil.  6,653. 
Stagnisquc  palustre,  8,  531. — Lin- 
ternum,  %c.  pradium.  a  villa  of  Ci- 
cero's.    Cic.  Att.  10,  13. 

LirARA  vel  Lipure,  Lipari,  the  chief 
of  the  Lipari  islands,  north  of  Sicily, 
176.  hence  Liparensespirattp,  Liv.  5, 
28.  Agcr  Liparensis,  Cic.  Verr.  3, 
37.  Liparaa  taberna,  the  shop  of 
Vulcan  in  Lipara,  Juvenal.  13,  45. 
LIQUENTIA 
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LIQUENTIA  vel  Liquetia,  Livenza,  a 
river    of    Italy    in    the    territory    of 
Venice,  Plin.  3,  18. 
LIRIS,  Garigliano,  a  river  of  Italy, 
on  the  confines  of  Latium  and  Cam- 
pania, 57. 
LISSUS,   Alesso,    the    frontier    town 
of  Illyricnm,  towards  IMacedonia,  on 
the  river  Drilo,  wliich  runs  into  the 
Nympesum  prom.   Plin.  3,  22.    Liv. 
44,  10. 
LITABRUM,   BuiTUACo,    a  town   of 
the  Carpctrnii,  a  people  of  Spain,  in 
New  Castile,  Liv.  3o,  22. 
LITAXA  sijlvn,  a  wood  in  the  country 
of  the  Boji,  in  Gallia  Cispadaiia,  Liv. 
23,24;  34,22. 
LOCRI  Epizcphi/i-ii,Motta-ili  Burzann, 
a  town  of  the  Bruttii  on  the  Ionian 
sea,  84 ;  Inh.  LOCRI  vel  Locren- 
ses.ZjV.  22,  6;  et  23,  30. 
LOCRIS,-  hIos,  a  part  QiGrtrcia  Propria; 
Inh.  Locri  Oznla,  Upiintii,ei  Kpicuv- 
midii,  310.  Liv.  26,  26;  28,  6. 
LONDIxXIUM,  London,  356,    Tacit. 

Ann.  14,  33. 
LoNGui.A,   a  town  of  Latium,  on   the 
confines  of  the  Volsci,  Liv.  2,  33,  et 
39 ;  9,  39. 
LoTOPiiAGi,  a  people  of  Africa,  in  the 
Regio  Syrtica,  552.  Plin.  5,  4,  et  13. 
17.  s.  32.  Sil.  3,310. 
LOXA,  LossiE,  a  river  of  Scotland,  near 

Elgin. 
LUCA,  Lucca,  a  town  of  Etruria  on 
the  river  Auser,  Zii-.  21,  5;  41,  13, 
Inh.  Li'CENSEs ;  Municipiuvi  Liicense, 
Cic.  Earn.  13,  13. 
LUCAA'IA,  Basilkata,  a  country  of 
Italy,  78;  Inh.  Lucam,  Zic.  8,'l7; 
9.20;  10,  11  ;  22,61;  25.  1  ;  27, 
15.  lAicani  inontcs,  ib.  9,  17.  C.'ala- 
hris  Lucaiia  viutare  pasciea,  to  leave 
Calabria  on  account  of  the  heat,  and 
go  to  cooler  pa.stures  in  Lucania,  Ho- 
rat.  Epod.  1,  28. — Liicunica,  a  kind 
of  pudding,  first  made  in  Lucania, 
Martial.  A,  46,  8,et  13,  35. 
LUCENTUM  v.  -ti  v.  L>/cc>itia,  Ai.i- 
CANT,  a  seaport  town  of  Valencia,  in 
Spain. 
LUCERIA,  Lvcera,  a  town  of  Apulia 
in  Italy;  Inh.  Luceuini,  Lir.  9, 
2,  et  12;  10,  35;  27,  10.  L>uan.  2, 
473. 
LucRETiT-is,  Monte  LinnFTxi,  a  moun- 
tain of  the  Sabines  in  Italy,  Horat. 
Od.  1,  17,  1.  near  which  was  Lucre- 
TiNUM,  a  villa  belonging  to  Atticus, 
Cic.  7,  11. 


LucrInus  lacus,  a  lake  in  Campania, 
60 ;    hence  Liicrincnscs,    sc.  ostrca, 
oj'sters  caught  in  it,  of  an  e.vcellent 
quality,  Cic.  Att.  4,  10.  Lucrina  con- 
cltJ/lia,  Horat.  Epod.  2,  49. 
LUCiDCNUM,  Lyons,  at  the  conflux  of 
the  Rhodanus  and  Arar,406. — LUG- 
DUXUiM    liatnvnriitn,    Levden,    in 
Holland.—  LUGUUNUM    Convena- 
riiin,  St.  Bertuand,  in  Gascony,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 
LUGUVALLUM,  Carlisle,  356. 
LUA'A  et  Liiccnsis  portim,  a  town  and 
j)ort  of  Liguria,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the 
Ma^ra,  and  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Spetia,   Liv.  34,  8.  Inh.  Lunenses, 
Liv.  45,  15.  Liniensis  ag-cr,  34,  56. 
LUN.'E  ]\/(»ts,  the  rock  of  Lisbon,  in 
Portugal. — hVN .Y.Montes,  the  moun- 
tains of  the  moon,  in  Africa. 
LUPERCAL,  a  place  in  Rome  at  the 
foot  of  the  Palatine  mount,  wl\ere  the 
Liiperci,  or  priests  of  Pan,  celebrated 
th at  srod "s  sacred  rites,  called  LU PER- 
CALIA,  Liv.  1,  5.  nv^-. ^«.  8, 344. 
Ovid.  Fast.  2,  381. 
LUPIA,   LippE,  a  river  of  Germany, 

which  runs  into  the  Rliine. 
LUSITANIA,   Portugal,   484.    Liv. 
21,    43;    27,    20.    Inh.    Lusitam, 
Lav.  35,  1  ;  37,  et  46,  57 ;  39,  21,  et 
42.  Lusitana  mauiis,  Sil.  5,  335. 
LUSIUS,  a  river  of  Arcadia,  Cic.N.  L). 

3,  22.     Paitsau.  Arcad.  28. 
lAj'XYiYWParisioriim,  afterwards  called 
PARISH,    Paris,    the    capital     of 
France,  situate  on  an  isle  of  the  Se- 
quana  or  Seine,  Cees.  6,  3. 
Lycauettus,   a    mountain    of  Attica, 

200. 
LVC'EUS,  a  mountain  of  .'\rcadia, sacred 
to  Pan,   185.    Ifurat.  Od.   1,   17,  2. 
LyccEus  collis,   Ovid.    Met.    1,   698. 
Lycaum  nemus,  ib.  8,  317,  whence 
Luperci,  the  priests  of  Pan,  and  Lu- 
percalia,  his  festivals,  were  named, 
Ovid.  Fast.  2,  423. 
LYCAONIA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
467.  Liv.  27,  54  ;   38,  39.    Inh.  Ly- 
CAoNES,   Mrl.    1,  2.  Lycaoiiiits  Eri~ 
cefes,  Virg.  iEn.  10,  749. 
LYCHNIDUS,  AcHRiDA,   a  town   of 

Illyricum,  Liv.  27,  32  ;  44,  15. 
LYCIA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  467 ; 
Liv.  37,  16;  38,  39;  41,  6,  et  30  ; 
44,  15;  Inh.  Lycii,  allies  of  Troy, 
and,  after  the  death  of  their  king, 
Sarpcdon,  attached  to  ^neas,  Virg: 
.En.  1,  113.  Lycia  is  termed  Hi- 
BERNA,  Virg-,  JEn,  4,  143.  because 
Apollo 
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Apollo  had  a  temple  and  celebrated 
oracle  at  Patara,  the  capital  of  Lvcia  ; 
which  was  supposed  to  be  his  residence 
in  winter,  as  Delos  was  in  summer, 
hence  he  is  called  Lycivs  Deus, 
Propert.  3,  1,  38.  and  the  responses 
of  the  oracle  at  Patara,  Lyci.?;  sor- 

TE5,    Virg.    .3^11.    4,    446. Licia 

was  also  a  district  of  Troas,  Strah. 
13,  585.  whence  Lycia  catena,  the 
Troian  troops,  Horat.  Od.  1,  8,  16. 
I.ycia  ciassis,  the  Trojan  fleet,  Virg. 
.ill.  6,  3,  4. 

L\  CIU3I  vel  Lyceum,  a  gymnasium 
near  Athens,  where  Aristotle  taught, 
194. 

Lycopolis,  Siut,  or  Osiot,  a  town  in 
the  north  of  Egypt,  named  from  the 
worship  of  wolves,  Diodor.  1,  88. 

LYCORILl  V.  -in,  a  town  of  Phocis, 
on  the  top  of  Parnassus,  whither  the 
people  of  Delphi  escaped  in  Deuca- 
lion's deluge,  directed  by  the  howling 
of  wolves,  Paiuait.  Phoc.  6. 

LYCUS,  a  river  of  Phrygia,  and  of  seve- 
ral other  countries. 

LYDIA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  466. 
Inh.  Lydi,  a  colony  of  whom  settled 
in  Tuscany,  J'irg.  JEn.  9, 1 1 ,  f  /  8,  479. 
henceLydia  piie/la,  Ovid.  Fast.  2, 356. 
Lydius  Tybri,\,  i.  e.  Etriuciis,  Virg. 
..tn.  2,  781.  Lydia  gens,  10,  155. 
Ltjdia  beU.a,  the  war  of  Porsena,  king 
of  Clusium,  against  Rome,  Sil.  13, 
828.  Lydius  lapis,  a  touch-stone, 
Plin.  33,  8.  called  by  the  Latins 
Index,  Ovid.  Met,  2,  707.  Lydii 
-iitoduH,  soft  strains,  or  music,  Plin. 
7,  56. 

LYXCUS,  a  town  of  ^lacedonia;  Inh. 
LvNCESTX,  Pliu.  4,  10.  near  which 
was  a  fountain  called  Lyncestus  v. 
Lyncestis,  -idis,  aqua  acidula,  which 
intoxicated  those  vs  ho  drank  of  it,  like 
wine,  Plin.  2,  103.  hence  Lyncestius 
amnis,  Ovid.  ZVIet.  329. 

LYKXESSUS,  a  town  of  IMysia,  the 
country  of  Briseis,  hence  called  Lyr- 
>E5sis,  -idis,  Ovid.  Trist.  4,  1,  15. 
Lyrnessia  mania,  Id.  ilet.  12,  108. 
Li/rnessius  Acmon,  Virg.  JEu.  10, 
128. 

LYSIMACHIA,  Hesamili,  a  city  of 
Thrace,  245. 

LYSIXOE,  Ag-Lassok,  a  town  of  Pi- 
sidia,  Liv.  38,  15. 

LYSTRA,  a  town  of  Lycaoaiaj  466. 


M 


MACE,  a  people  of  Africa,  near  the 
SjTtis  IMajor,  Herodot.  4, 175.  through 
whose  territory  the  river  Cinyps  ran  ; 
whence  they  are  called  Cinyphii  Ma- 
ces, Sil.  3,  275.  sing.  Maces,  Sil.  5, 
194. 

3IACED0NIA,  Macedonia,  a  coun- 
try on  the  south  of  Europe,  extending 
from  the  Egean  sea  to  the  Hadriatic, 
having  Epire  and  Thessaly  to  the 
south,  Thrace  and  IlljTicum  to  the 
north  ;  Inh.  JMacEdones  ;  Vir  Ma- 
cedo,  Philip,  Horat.  Od.  3,  16,  24. 
whence  Macedonicum  bellum  cum 
Philippo,  Liv.  31,  1.  cum  Perseo,  39, 
23.  The  Macedonians,  or  such  of 
them  as  ruled  in  the  east,  are  some- 
times called  Macetee,  -arum,  v.  -tlum, 
Sil.  13,  878  ;  14,5;  ct  17,  633. 

MACELL-\,  a  town  of  Sicily,  Liv.  26, 
21. 

MACO-RABA, Mecca,  a  principal  city 
of  Arabia  Fcli.v,  the  birth-place  of 
Mahomet. 

AL\CRA,  ;Magra,  a  river  dividing 
Etruria  from  Liguria,  136;  Plin.  3, 
5  :  Liv.  39, 32 ;  not  navigable,  Lucun. 
2,  426. 

I\IACRI  CA3IPI,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
near  the  river  GabeUus,  Liv.  41,  18  ; 
45,  12.  also  plains  round  Parma  and 
Mutina,  Col.  7,  2. 

MACROBII,  people  who  lived  beyond 
the  usual  age  of  man,  Plin.  7,  8.  par-. 
ticularlv  the  Meroini,  above  Egvpt, 
Me!.  1 ,"  10.  "       ■ 

MACROX-TICHOS,  a  town  in  the 
isthmus  of  the  Chersotiesus  Thraciu, 
where  a  wall  was  built  across  the 
isthmus  by  3Iiltiades,  347;  Plin.  4, 
11  ;  MeL-l,'2;  Xep.l,  7. 

]\LA.DAURA,  V.  -us,  a  town  on  the 
confines  of  Xumidia  and  Gastulia,  the 
native  place  of  Apuleius  ;  Inh.  Ma- 
DAVRENSES,  Apul.  Met.  1 1. 

Madiatexi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  Lie. 
38,  40. 

Madytcs,  a  town  in  the  Chersonese, 
Zir.  31,  16;  33,  33. 

M.,EAX'DER,  Meinder,  a  river  rising 
in  Phrygia,  and  running  into  the 
jEgean  sea  near  INIilEtus  in  Ionia, 
Plin.  5,  29 ;  Liv.  37,  45,  et  57.  re- 
markable for  its  windings,  Ovid.  8, 
162 ;  Sil.  7,  139.  hence  put  for  any 
winding  or  maze,  Virg.  .En.  5,  250. 
Quos 
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Qiios  maandros  tpttiesiati  ?  What  wind- 
ings or  subterfuges  1  Cic.  Pis.  22. 

Maanilriiis  juvcnis,  Caunus,  the 
grandson  of  Majander,  by  his  daughter 
Cyanee,  Ovid.  Met.  9,  573,  et  450, 

&.C. 

jNLEAT/E,  the  people  who  lived  to  the 
south  of  the  FirtL  of  Forth,  in  Scot- 
land, Dio.  76,  12. 

M^EDICA  regio,  a  district  of  Thrace ; 
Inh.  -AI.r.Di,  Liv.  26,  25  ;  40,  21. 

M.enAlvs,  sc.  vioits,  plur.  Masnula,  sc. 
juga,  -orum,  a  high  mountain  in  Ar- 
cadia, 185;  Virg.  Ed.  8.  22.  G.  1, 
17.  sacred  to  Pan,  ih.  whence  he  is 
called  Dexix  Ma-nulius,  Ovid.  Fast.  4, 
650.  Versus  Meeualii,  Mcnalian  ver- 
ses or  pastoral  poetry,  Virg.  Eel.  8, 
21. 

M.ENUS,  the  Maine,  a  river  of  Ger- 
many, falling  into  the  Rhine  at  Mentz. 

M..-E0\IA,  Lvdia,  Inh.  Maeones ; 
whence  Mteonius  sciw.v,  Stat.  Silv.  2, 
1,  117.  i.  e.  Homerus,  Horat.  Od.  4, 
9,  5.  as  having  been  born  in  that 
country.  iJ/<Ko«i«»t  carmen,  X\\&  poetry 
or  verses  of  Homer,  Horat.  1,  6,  2. 
Maonice  chartte,  the  writings  of  Ho- 
mer, Ovid.  Pont.  4,  12,  27.  Ma-oninm 
vinum,  Lydian  wine,  Virg.  G.  4,  380. 
Meeonius  re.T,  the  Lydian  king,  ^n. 
9,  546.  Mctonia  mvntum  viitru  cri- 
nemgiie  madcntem  subnexus,  having 
his  head  covered  with  a  Lydian 
mitre,  tied  below  the  chin,  ib.  4,  216. 
which  was  reckoned  effeminate  by  the 
Italians,  who  went  with  their  heads 
bare,  9,  616. — M(eoiiid<B,  -arum,  the 
Tuscans  descended  from  the  Lydians, 
Virg.  jEn.  1 1 ,  759.  Mteonidiim  tcllus, 
Etruria,  Sil.  6,  607.  Meeonius  lacus, 
the  Thrasymen  lake,  Sil.  15,  35. — 
MtBfinis,  -Idis,  i.  e.  Arachn^,  a  Lydian 
girl,  Ovid.  Met.  6,  103.  Mrsonides, 
-urn,  the  Muses,  ib.  5,  268 ;  but 
Heinsius  reads  Mncmonidcs  : — Meeo- 
nides,  -ee.  Homer,  Martial.  5,  10,  8. 

M.EOTis  palus,  -idis,  vel  Mceuticapalus, 
the  Sea  of  Asopii,  251.  Cic.  Tusc. 
5,  17.  Mjv.ot/e,  the  people  who  lived 
round  the  lake,  Plin.  4,  12.  Pelti/erte 
Meeotides,  i.  e.  the  Amazons,  Ovid. 
Ep.  Sabin.  2,  9.  Ara  Mariitis,  -idis, 
the  altar  of  Diana  in  the  Chersonesus 
Taurica,  to  whom  strangers  were  sa- 
crificed, Juvenal.  15,  114.  Hiems 
Mceotis,  Ovid.  Trist.  3,  12,  2. — 
McBotica  tcllus,  i.  e.  Scythia,  Virg. 
JEn.  6,  799.  or  the  country  around 
the  lake,  {Maotica  unda,)  Id.  G.  3, 


349.  which  is  said  iohi ptitiem plaus" 
tri,  because  in  winter  it  is  so  frozen 
as  to  bear  carriages,  Lucan.  1,  641. 

M.-ESIA  sylva,  a  wood  in  Etruria, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  Liv.  1, 
33. 

MAGABA,  a  mountain  of  Galatia,  be- 
tween Ansvra  and  the  river  Ilalys, 
38,  19. 

MAGNESIA,  a  district  of  Thessaly; 
Inh.  MacnEtEs,  Lucan.  Q,  385.  sing. 
Mttgnes,  Xep.  14,  5.  fern.  Magnessu, 
Horat.  Od.  3,  7,  18.  Magnitis  vel 
3Iagnesis,  (-idis)  Argo,  the  ship  of 
Jason,  p.  219.  Magncsius  pupulus. 
Magnesium  saxum,  Lucret.  6,  1062. 
Magnctarchus,  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  Magueies,  Liv.  35,  31. 

MAGNESIA  ad  vwntem  Sipylum, 
Magnesa,  a  town  of  Lydia,  where 
Scipio  defeated  Antiochus,  Liv.  37, 
li7,  et  44.  Inh.  Mac>Etes  a  Sipylo, 
Plin.  5,  29.  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  47.— Also 
a  town  on  the  Masander,  now  Gu- 
ZELiiizAit,  called  by  some  Maandrn- 
polis,  one  of  the  three  towns  given  by 
Artaxerxes  to  Themistocles ;  where 
he  died,  Nep.  10;  Diodm:  11,  37. 

MAGNUS  PORTUS,  a  port  of  the 
Belgae  in  Britain,  supposed  to  be 
Portsmouth. —  Another  in  Spain, 
thought  to  be  Corcnna. 

MAGO,  Maox,  or  Maiian,  a  town  of 
the  island  Minorca. 

MAGONTIACUM, contracted  Magun- 
tia  V.  Magontia,  Mentz,  a  town  of 
Germany,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhine  and  Maine,  Tacit.  Hist.  4,  15, 
et23. 

MALAGA,  Malaga,  a  port-town  of 
Granada  in  Spain. 

Mai.Ea  t».  MalEa,  IMalei,  a  promon- 
tory of  Laconicn,  185.  whence  the 
Laconic  gulf  was  also  called  Sinu.t 
Maleus,  Flor.  3,  6,  3. 

MALEVENTUM,  the  ancient  name  of 
Beneventum,  Liv.  9,  27. 

MALlACUS  Sinus,  a  bay   separating 
^Thessaly    from   Locris,   210.   named 
from  the  Melienses,  who  lived  on  the 
north  side  of  it,  219. 

MALLI,  the  people  of  Moultax,  in 
India,  523. 

MAMERTINI,  a  people  from  Campania, 
who  took  possession  of  Messana  in  Si- 
cily, 137  et  159. 

]\I  AMU  ERA  RUM  urbs.     Scc  FormttE, 

Mancunium,  Manchester. 

MANDELA,  a  village  near  the  villa  of 
Horace,  48. 

MANDUBII, 
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MANDUBII,  the  people  of  Alise,  in 
Burgundy,  C(bs.  7,  68. 

MANTINEA,  Trapolizza,  a  town  of 
Arcadia,  185.     Nep.  Epam.  9. 

MANTINORUM  oppidum,  Bastia,  in 
Corsica,  as  it  is  thought. 

MANTUA,  Mantua,  a  town  of  the 
Cenomanni,  44.  now  the  capital  of 
the  duchy  of  Mantua,  called  Musarum 
donms,  from  Virgil's  having  been  born 
near  it,  Sil.  8,  595.  hence  Manttiana 
fama,  the  fame  of  Virgil,  Stat.  Silo. 
'1,  7,  27.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
named  from  Manto,  the  daughter  of 
Tiresias  the  'iheban,  who  came  into 
Italv,  Serv.ad.E/i.  10,  199. 

MARACANDA,  Samarcand,  the 
capital  of  Sogdiana,  now  Ushhec 
Tartary. 

MARATHON,  Marathox,  a  small 
town  about  ten  miles  north-east  from 
Athens,  300.  In  a  plain  near  it,  {cam- 
pus Marathon^  Theseus  slew  a  mon- 
strous wild  bull,  Ovid.  Met.  7,  454  ; 
€ic.  Tusc.  4,  22.  and  IMiltiades  de- 
feated the  Persians,  whence  Taurus 
Marathonicus,  Cic.  Tusc.  4,  22.  et 
Pugna  Marathonia,  Cic.  Att.  4,  12. 
Marathonia  Virgo,  i.  e.  Erigone,  born 
at  Marathon,  who  hanged  herself  from 
grief  at  the  death  of  her  father  Icarius, 
Stat.  Sill'.  5,  3,  74. 

MARCIA  AQUA,  a  water  brought  to 
Rome  from  the  Lacus  Fiiciuus,  above 
30  miles  distance,  by  Q.Marcius  Rex, 
Plin.  31,  3;  3(),  15. 

MARCO-AIANNI,  a  people  of  Ger- 
many, Tacit.  Ann.  2,  46,  et  62  ;  (J. 
42. 

MARDI  vel  Amardi,  a  fierce  people  in- 
habiting the  mountains  of  Media, 
south  of  the  Caspian  sea,  Plin.  6,  16. 
the  residence  of  the  Assassins,  in 
later  times,  who  were  exterminated 
by  Hulakou,  the  grandson  of  Zeng- 
hiz-Khan. 

MAREOTIS,  -rdis,  Si-wAir,alake  near 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  551 ;  wlience 
Mareoticusi,  sc.  Vinnm,  excellent 
wine  produced  near  it,  Horat.  Od.  1, 
37,14. 

MARGIANA,  a  country  of  Asia,  east 
from  the  Caspian  sea,  named  from 
the  river  MARGUS,  Marg-ab,  run- 
ning through  it. 

MARGUS,  MoRAVA,  a  river  of  Upper 
]McEsia,  which  runs  into  the  Danube  ; 
near  its  mouth  was  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  now  Kastoi.atz. 

MARIANI  vel  Ariuni  montes,  Sierra 


MoRENA,  a  chain  of  mountains  be- 
tween Castile  and  Andalusia  in  Spain. 
MARICiE  lucus,  a  wood  or  grove  near 
Minturnae,  Liv.  27,  37.  consecrated 
to  the  nymph  Marica,  Horat.  Od.  3, 

17,  7.  the  mother  of  King  Latiniis, 
Virg.  Mn.  7,  47. 

M ARID UNUM,  supposed  to  be  Caer- 
MARTHEN,  iu  Wales. 

MARIONIS,  Hamburgh,  a  city  of  Ger- 
many on  the  Elbe. 

MARITIMA,  Martigues,  a  town 
in  Provence,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhone. 

]M  ARM  A  RICA,  a  country  between 
Egypt  and  Cyrena'ica ;  Inh.  Mar- 
jiAulD.t-,  nimble  in  running,  Lvcan. 
4,  680  ;  sing.  Marmartdas  v.  -es,  Sil. 
2,  165.  called  Medicum  vttlgus,  be- 
cause possessed  of  some  secret  power 
to  counteract  the  noxious  effects  of 
the  poison  of  serpents,  Sil.  3,  300. 
hence  Ma rmaricus  alumnus,  Sil.  11. 
182.  MARMARIDiE  Psylli,  Lu- 
can.  9,  893.  Marinarlcee  catervce, 
ib.  3,  293.  Marmaridiim  phalanx, 
vel  Ciiiyphia  turbu,  Sil.  5,  185.  Mar- 
marides  Othrys,  ib.  437. 

Maronea,  a  town  of  the  Cicunes  in 
Thrace  ;  whence  Maroneus  Bacchus, 
excellent  wine  produced  there,  with 
which  ITlysses  is  said  to  have  intoxi- 
cated Polyphemus,  Tibull.  4,  1,  57; 
Plin.  14,  4;  Inh.  MardnIt.e,  Liv. 
31,31. 

JMarpEsus,  a  mountain  in  the  island 
Paros ;  whence  Marpesia  caiites,  a 
block  of  Paiian  marble,  Vii-g.  .En.  6, 
471. 

MARRUBIUM,  San  Benedetto,  a 
town  of  the  Marsi,  near  the  Lacus 
Fucunis,  47 ;  whence  Marruhia 
gens,  Virg.  Mn.  7,  750. 

MARRUCINI,  a  people  of  Picenum. 

IMARSI,  a  people  of  Italy  round  the 
laci/s  Fuchius,  47.  remarkable  for 
their  bravery  ;  whence  Marsa  cohors, 
the   Roman  army,  Horat.  Od.  2,  20, 

18.  Marsus  et  Appulus,  a  Roman  sol- 
dier, ib.  3,  5,  9. — much  addicted  to 
magic  ;  whence  Marsa  Nccnia,  a  ma- 
gic song  or  charm,  Horat.  Epod.  17, 
29.  Marsa!  I'oces,  incantations,  ib.  5, 
76.  Cantus  Marsi,  Ovid.  Medic,  fac. 
39.  Cadi/s  Marsi  memor  duelli,  a 
cask  of  wine  made  in  the  time  of  the 
Marsic  or  Italic  war,  Horat.  Od.  3, 
14,  18.  Marsicum  bellum,  Cic.  Divin. 

1,  44.  Mursica  pubcs,  Sil.  8,  497. 

Also  a  people  of  Germany  south  of 

the 
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tKe  Frisii,  Tacit.  Ann.  1,  50,  et  56  ; 
2,  25 ;  Hist.  3,  59  ;  G.  2.—Marsigni, 
another  people  of  Germany,  Jd.  G. 
43.  and  Marsaci,  Id.  Hist,  4,  46. 

MARSYAS,  a  river  of  Phrygia,  469. 
JAv.  38,  13 ;  Ovid.  Met.  2,  265.  rapid 
and  straight  till  it  joins  the  winding 
Meander  v.  -dros. 

MARTIUS   CAMPUS  vel    Martis,   a 

^  plain  adjoining  to  Rome,  along  the 
Tiber,  consecrated  to  Mars,  and  de- 
voted to  many  important  purposes, 
50. 

MARUS.MoR  1VA,  a  river  of  Germany, 
the  boundary  between  Hungary  and 
Moravia,  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  63. 

MASS.ESYLI,  the  people  of  one  half 
of  Numidia,  whose  king  was  Syphax, 
Liv.  24,  48;  28,  17;  29,  32. 
MASSYLl,  the  people  of  the  other 
half,  Liv.  24,  48  ;  the  paternal  king- 
dom of  Masinissa,  Liv.  30,  11.  Max- 
ti/lihn  gentes,  for  Mas.iylontm,  Virg. 
^n.  6,  60.  Silius  Italicus  makes 
Syphax  king  of  the  Massyli,  16,  171. 
as  he  also  was  after  the  expulsion  of 
Masinissa,  Liv.  29,  33.     See  p.  556. 

MassagEt.s,  a  people  of  Scythia;  ac- 
cording to  some,  north  of  the  river 
Araxes  adjoining  to  Albania,  Mar- 
cellin.  23,  4  ;  TibuH.  4,  1,  143  ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  to  the  east  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  beyond  the  laxartes  or 
Araxes,  Dionys.  Perieg.  738  ;  Hero- 
dot.  1,  201;  Diodur.  2,  43;  Justin. 
1,  8.  Lucan  places  them  north  of  the 
Danube,  2,  50.  and  says  that  they 
used  to  quench  their  thirst  by  cutting 
a  vein  of  their  horses,  and  drinking 
the  blood,  3,  282.  Horace  seems  to 
put  them  for  the  Scythians  in  general, 
Od.  1,35,40. 

MASSICUS  vions,  plur.  Mass'ica,  sc. 
jiiga,  a  mountain  in  Campania,  begin- 
ning at  Sinuessa,  famous  for  its  wine, 
57  ;  hence  Munera  Mussica  Baccki, 
Virg.  G.  3,  526.  Humor  Massicns 
Sacchi,  ib.  2,  143.  Vina  Massica, 
Horat.  Sat.  2,  4,  51,  or  simply  Mas- 
sicuM,  Id.  Od.  1,  1,  19.  Quocunque 
lectuni  nomine,  (i.  e.  consule)  Massi- 
citm,  under  whatever  consul,  or  at 
whatever  time  it  was  made,  16.  3,21,5. 
OblivioA'um  Mnssicutn,  which  causes 
those  who  drink  it  to  forget  their 
cares,  2,  7,  21.  7k  Massica  potas, 
sc.  -vina.  Martial.  3,  49.  Massici 
Monies,  Plin.  14,  6. 

MASSILIA,  jMarseilles,  a  celebrated 
city  of  France,  near  the  east  mouth  of 


the  Rhone,  (Masstlioticttm  os  Rho- 
dani,  Plin.  3,  4.)  Cic.  Flacc,  26 ;  Off. 
2,  8.  Studiorum  civitas,  Tacit.  Ann. 
4,  44;  Agr.  4 ;  Inh.  Massilienses, 
Liv.  5,  34  ;  21,  20  ;  37,  54.  et  Mas- 
silitani,  Vitruv.  10,  22.  Massilie7ises 
mores,  strict,  chaste,  Plant.  Casin.  5, 
4,  1, 

MASTRAMELA,  Her  de  Marte- 
c  VES,  a  lake  near  Marseilles,  Plin,  3, 4. 

MATILICA,  Matelica,  a  town  of 
IJmbria,  near  the  ^,sis  ;  Inh.  Matili- 
cutes,  Plin,  3,  14. 

MATINUS,  a  hill  on  the  confines  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  71  ;  whence 
Mat'ina  apis,  Horat.  Od.  4,  2,  27. 
cacumina,  Epod.  16,  28.  Matinum 
lit t us,  Od.  1,  28,  3. 

MATISCO,  Macon,  in  Burgundv. 

MATREIUM,  Mateei,  a  town  of 
Rha-tia. 

M.ITRINUS,  the  Plomba,  a  small 
river  of  Picc-num. 

Matrona,  the  Marne,  a  river  separating 
Gallia  Ccltica  from  Betgica,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  Seine  two  leagues  to  the 
east  of  Paris.  Matrona  non  Gallos 
Belgasque  intersita  fines,  Auson. 
Mosell,  404. 

IVIattiace  Aqu;f.,  Wishaden,  a  small 
town,  opposite  to  IMentz. 

MATTIACUM.Makpvro,  in  Hesse,  a 
town  of  the  Catti,  Tacit.  Ann.  1,  56. 

MAURITANIA,  Morocco  and  Fez, 
a  large  country  of  Africa,  557  ;  Inh. 
Mauri,  the  Moors,  and  Maurici, 
Martial.  5,  29.  Maurus  pedes,  a 
Moorish  foot  soldier,  Horat.  Od.  1, 
2,  39.  Mauri  angues,  fierce,  de- 
structive, «7«.  3,  10,  18.  Maura  unda, 
the  African  sea,  that  part  of  the  Me- 
diterranean which  surrounds  the  Syr- 
tes,  Horat.  Od.  2,  6,  W.  Mauri  vel 
Maura  Jacula,  the  javelins  of  the 
IVloor,  ib.  1,22,2. 

MAUSOLI  Monumenium,  the  tomb  of 
Mausolus,  erected  by  his  queen,  Arte- 
misia, at  Halicarnassus  ;  reckoned  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world, 
Gell.  10,  18.  MaicsTdeum  sepulchrum , 
Propert.  3,  2,  21.  whence  all  splendid 
sepulchres  were  called  MausolEa, 
Surf.  Aug.  100.  Ner.  46.  Vesp.  23, 
Flor.  4,  \\.r.rtr.  Martial.  Sped.  1,  5. 
et  Epigr.  5,  65,  5. 

MAZACES,  sing.  Mazax,  a  people  in 
Africa,  remarkable  for  their  skill  in 
shooting  the  arrow,  Lucan.  4,  681. 

MEDIA,  a  country  of  Asia,  south  of  the 
Caspian  sea;  Inh,  Medi,  often  con- 
founded 
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founded  by  the  poets  -witli  the  Persians 
and  Parthians,  Horat.  Od.  1,  2,  51  ; 
et  29,  4;  2,  1,  31;  et  16,  6 ;  3,  3, 
44,  Pcrs.  3,  53,  Medus  infcstus,  the 
Parthians  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves, Horat.  Od.  3,  8,  19.  Rex  Me- 
lius, a  Parthian  monarch,  ib.  5,  9. 
Mcdiis  Acinuces  a  Persian  scimitar, 
Horat.  Od,  1,  27,  5.  Medicum  inijie- 
riitm,  the  Persian  empire ;  Mcdica 
vestis,  jX'ep.  4,  3. — ]\Iedica,  an  herb, 
so  named,  because  first  brought  into 
Greece  by  the  Medes,  Serv.  in  Virg. 
G.  1,  215.  also  a  kind  of  apple  as  it  is 
supposed,  the  citron,  the  fruit  of  which 
was  thought  a  remedy  for  poisons,  il. 
2,  126.  7^/i«.  12,3. 

MEDIOLANUM,  Milan,  the  capital 
of  the  Insiibrcs,  44.  Liv,  5,  34;  34, 
46.  Inh.  Mediolaxlnses;  Medio- 
lanends  prteco,  Cic.  Pis.  26, 

MEDIOLilNUM  Aulercorum,  postea 
Eiiboruv'ices,  Evreux,  in  Normandy, 
— Santontim,  Saintes,  in  Guienne, 
&c. 

MEDioaiATRici  the  people  of  Metz,  in 
Gallia  Belgica,  Tacit.  Hist.  1,  63. 

IMediterranec-m  Mare,  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  Isidor.  13,  16.  a  name 
which  does  not  occur  in  the  classics. 
It  is  called  by  Horace  Medius  liquor, 
Od.  8,  3,  46.  by  Strabo;  Pliny,  and 
others,  Internum  or  Nostrum  Mare, 
Plin.  2,  68.  Sallust.  Jug.  17.  C<es. 
B.  G.  5,  1.  Liv.  26,  42.  Lucan.  8, 
293.  Strab.  passim. 

MEDOBREGA,  a  town  of  Lusitania, 
near  mount  Herminius,  now  extinct ; 
Inh,  Medobregetises,  Hirt.  B.  Hisp.  48. 

MEDUACUS  Major,  Bhenta;  et 
Minor,  Bachilione,  two  rivers  flow- 
incr  from  the  Alpes  Tridentinee,  and 
falling  into  theHadriatic,  near  Venice, 
Liv.  10,  2.  P/i/;.  3,  ](). 

MEDUANA,  Mavne,  a  river  of  Cel- 
iica,  running  from  north  to  south,  into 
the  Laedus,  and  both  together  into  the 
Ligcr  or  Loire,  Lucan,  1,  438. 

MEDUS,  AbiKvren,  or  the  Water  of 
Kur,  a  river  of  Media,  which  flows 
into  the  Araxes,  Strab.  15,  729.  Me- 
dum  flumen,  Horat.  Od.  2,  9,  21. 
Some  take  Medus  here  for  an  adjec- 
tive, the  Median  or  Persian  river,  i.  e. 
the  Araxes  or  Tigris  or  Euphrates. 

MEGALOPOLIS,  a  town  of  Arcadia, 
185.  Liv.  32,  5,  et  36,  31.  Inh. 
Megalopol-ita;  Liv.  28,  8,  et  35,  27. 
V.  Megalopolitani,  Liv.  33,  22,  et  41, 
20. 


MEGARA,  -a,  v.  -orum,  Mec;ara, 
the  capital  of  JNIegaris,  -"idis,  in 
GrcEcia  Propria,  202 ;  Inh.  Mega- 
RENSEs;  adj.  Megurus  v.  -etis,  v. 
-cius,  Megaruus  \.Megarensis.  The 
followers  of  Euclid  of  ^legara,  the 
scholar  of  Socrates,  were  called  ME- 
GARTCI,  Cic.  Acad.  4,  42.  Orat.  3, 
17,  Megarictt  signa,  statues  made  at 
Megara,  of  a  kind  of  stone  much  va- 
lued, Cic.  Alt.  1,  8. — Also  a  town  of 
Sicily,  161.  whence  Megari  sinus, 
Airg.  .Ln.  3,  689. 

JMELA  vel  Mellu,  Mela,  a  river  of  the 
Transpadana,  running  past  Brixia 
into  the  AUius,  Virg.  G.  4,  278.  Ca- 
tull.  68,  33. 

BIELAS,  -a,  a  river  of  Lydia,  Ovid. 
Met.  2,  247.— of  Sicily, /(/.Foi^  4. 
4,  476.— of  Boeotia,  105.— of  Thrace, 
241. — and  of  several  other  places. 

MELD,^  vel  Meldurum  civitas,  Meaux, 
a  city  of  Champaigne,  on  the  Marne, 
in  France. 

MELES,  -etis,  a  river  of  Ionia,  near 
Smyrna;  near  the  banks  of  which 
Homer  is  said  to  have  been  born, 
Stat.  Silv.  3,  3,  60.  hence  called  Me- 
lesighies,  587.  Meletece  chartce,  the 
writings  of  Homer,  TibuU.  4, 1,  200. 
Graio  nohilior  Melete  Beetis,  Bastis, 
near  which  Lucan  was  born,  is  more 
illustrious  than  Meles,  i.  e.  Lucan  ex- 
cels Homer,  Stat.  Silv.  2,  7,  34. 

MELIBCEA,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  220. 
Liv.  36,  13,  et  44,  13,  et  46.  whence 
Melibeei.s  dux,  Philoctetes,  Virg.  ^n. 
3,  401. — Also  an  island  of  Syria,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  471. 
whence,  according  to  some,  Melibwa 
purpura,  Festus,  et  Mel,  2,  3. 

MELICHIE,  la  Pissiotta,  a  fountain 
at  Syracuse,  remarkable  for  the  sweet- 
ness and  salubrity  of  its  water. 

IMELITE  v.  -a,  Malta,  an  island  in 
the  African  sea,  to  the  .south  of  Sicily, 
177.  Liv.  21,  51.  whence  Vestis  Meli- 
tensis,  a  kind  of  cotton  cloth.  Cic. 
Verr.  2,  72.  Melitm  catuli,  Plin  3,  c. 
ult. — Another  in  the  Hadriatic,  on  the 
coast  of  lUyricum,  Plin.  3,  26.  now 
JMelede,  belonging  to  the  republic  of 
Ragusa, 

MELITENE,  a  district  of  Cappadocia, 
bordering  on  the  Euphrates, 

MELODUNEX,  Melux,  a  town  on 
the  Seine,  in  the  isle  of  France, 

MELOS,  aiiLo,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 

233,      Inh.   Melii  ;    whence   Melia 

terra,  a  kind  of  earth  of  particular 

qualities, 
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qualities,  used  in  medicine  aind  paint- 
ing, Plin.  35,  6. 

MELPES,  Melfa,  a  river  of  Lucania, 
falling  into  the  Tuscan  sea,  near  the 
prom.  Palinurus,  Pliu,  3,  5. 

ZMEMPHIS,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Egjpt,  540.  Horat.  OJ.  3,  26,  10. 
Alartial.  sp.  1,  1.  hence  Terra  Mem- 
fhitis,  -tdis,  the  land  of  Egypt,  Ju- 
venal."[b,  l'2'2.  \e\.  Mempkiiica  telltis. 
Martial.  14,  38.  TelaMemphitis,  tine 

;  linen,  curiously  wrought,  Sil.  14, 
660.  Memphitcs  bos,  the  Egyptian  god 
Apis. 

JIENELAIUM,  a  fort  on  the  Mcnelahis 
vtoiu/,  near  Sparta,  Liv.  34,  28. 

MENELAI  partus,  a  seaport  town 
between  Egjpt  and  CvrEne,  where 
Agesilaus  died,  A'ep.  17,  8. 

MENIXX,  vel  Lotophugitis  iHsula,\ZER- 
Bi,  an  island  to  the  west  of  the  Syrlis 
jlliuor  in  Africa;  with  a  coguominal 
town,  now  Zadaica,  Plin.  5,  7. 
tenned  JS'eritia,  because  peopled  by  a 
colony  from  the  island  Xeritos,  Sil.  3, 
318.  supposed  to  be  the  country  of  the 
Lotophugi  of  Homer,  Strab.  17,  834. 

MERCURII  PnoMONTORiuM,  a  cape 
in  Africa  Propria,  near  Clypea,  Plin. 
5,  4.  Liv.29,  27.  and  near  it  J/ercMni 
tumulus,  ib.  26,  44. 

MERCJE,  JSuABiA,  a  city  of -52thiopia, 
in  an  island  of  the  Nile  of  the  same 
name,  Htrodot.  2,  29;  Plin.  2,  73; 
Lucan.  10,  303.  under  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  ib.  4,  333.  celebrated  for  its 
wine,  ih.  10,  163. 

MESEMBRIA,  ZMisevhia,  a  town  of 
Thrace  ;  whence  Menembriaci  partus, 
the  Thracian  harbours,  Ovid.  Trist. 
1,6,37. 

MESENE,  DisEL,  an  island  in  the  Ti- 
gris, in  which  Apamia  stood,  Plin.  6, 
27. 

MESOPOTAINIIA,  the  country  between 
the  Tigris  and  tl>e  Euphrates,  Cic. 
Att.y,  11;  N.  D.2,  52. 

MessAna  v.  Messcne,  Messixa,  the 
first  town  of  Sicily,  after  crossing  from 
Italy,  159;  Inh.  Messanenscs  v.  Ma- 
mertini ;  hence  Messania  nuenia,  Ovid. 
Met.  14,  17. 

MESSAPIA,  a  name  Calabria,  163. 
or  Apulia,  Festus ;  whence  Messapia 
arva,  the  Apulian  fields,  Ovid.  Met. 
14,  513;  Inh.  Messapii,  Liv.  8, 
24. 

]VIESSENE,Mavha-matia,  the  capital 
of  Messema  in  Peloponnesus,  183; 
Liv.  36,  31;  et  39,  48,  &c.  lajj. 


Messexii,  Liv.  29,  12.  hence  Mes- 
senia  mo?>iia,  Ovid.  12,  549.  Sinus 
MESSEXIACUS,  the  gulf  of  Cohon  ; 
called  also  5j/(i/*ThuRiATEs,  Asineus 
et  Coroneeux,  from  towns  situate  on  it. 

METAPOXTUM  v.->/s,  a  town  of  Lu- 
cania, 78  ;  Liv.  1, 18  ;  8,  24  ;  25, 11 ; 
27,  1  ;  Inh.  Metapostim,  Liv.  22, 
61;  25,  15;  27,  16.  Metapuntinus 
ager,  24,  20. 

MEI'ARIS  the  Wash,  an  arm  of  the  sea 
between  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk. 

METAURUS  V.  -um,  !Metho,  a  river 
of  Umbria,  famous  for  the  defeat  of 
Hasdrubal,  bv  the  consuls  Livius  and 
Kero.  Liv.  27,  47 ;  Horat.  Od.  4,  4, 
38 ;  Lucan.  2,  405. — Another  river 
in  the  country  of  the  Bruttii,  now 
Mar  no. 

Metiione,  Money,  a  town  of  Messe- 
nia,  184. — also  of  Macedonia,  224. 
and  of  Magnesia,  Homer.  II.  2,  71. 

METHVMNA.  Pokto-Petero,  atown 
of  Lesbos,  celebrated  for  its  wine : 
Methymiiceiis  vates,  i.  e.  Arion,  239. 
Melht/mniades  puellce,  Ovid.  Ep.  15, 
15. 

]Metrop6lis  Tireh,  a  town  of  Lydia, 
466. — ofThessaly,  and  of  other  cuua* 
tries. 

METULUM,   Metuc   vetus,  a   town 

of  Liburnia,  the  capital  of  the  Japijlcs, 

at  the  siege  of  w  Inch  Augustus,  when 

one  of  the  Triumviri,  was  wounded. 

Din.  49.  35. 

MEV'ANIA,  Bevaona,  a  town  of  Um- 
bria, at  the  confluence  of  the  Tina 
and  Clitumuus,  Lucan.  1,  473;  Sil. 
6,  647  ;  Inh.  Mevennte.s. 

MILETUS,  a  city  on  the  confines  of 
Ionia  and  Caria,  466.  anciently  the 
capital  of  Ionia,  Plin.  5,  29  ;  Mel.  1. 
17;  Inh.  jMilesii,  celebrated  for 
fine  wool ;  hence  Mile.tieeoves,  Col.  7, 
2,  3.  Melesia  vellera,  Virg.  G.3,  306. 
— ^Iilesia;,  sc./abiila,  ludicrous  and 
wanton  plays,  Capitolin.  inyllbin.  11, 
vel  MiLEsiACA,  -oi-Mw,  Ovid. Trist.  2, 
413. 

^llULiEj  passi'.s  v.  passuum,  a  I\Iile,  of 
different  lengths  in  different  countries, 
among  the  Romans,  5000  feet,  each 
passiis  being  equal  to  five  feet,  Plin.  2, 

23.    S.  21. MlLEIARIUM    AUREUM, 

a  gilded  column  in  the  Forum  or  public 
place  of  Rome,  where  all  the  ways  of 
Italy  met,  Plin.  3,  5  ;  Tacit.  Hist.  1, 
73. 
MILVIUS  V.  Mih'ius  pons,  Pont- 
MoLLE,  a  bridge  over  the  Tiber  at 
Rome, 
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Rome,  Salliist.  Cat.  45 ;  Cic.  Alt.  13, 

33;  Tacit.  Ann.  13,47. 
MILYAS,  a  district  of  Lycia ;  whence 

Myliadum  commune,  Cic.  Verr.  1,38. 
MIMAS,    a  high   mountain   of   Ionia, 

465.  whence,  as  it  is  thought,  Mi- 

MALLONES,    et     MiM ALLONlDIiS,    the 

same  with  Bacchcp,  or  priestesses  of 
Bacchus,  women  who  pretended  to  be 
inspired  with  phrensy,  while  celebrat- 
ing the  orgies  or  sacred  rites  of  Bac- 
chus, Stat.  Theh.  4,  660.  Ovid.  Art. 
Am.  1,  541. 

MINCIUS,  MiNcio,  ariver  which  rises 
in  the  Rhastian  Alps,  and,  passing 
through  the  Laciis  Benacus,  or  Lago 
di  Gardo,  runs  through  the  duchy  of 
Mantua  into  the  Po;  near  the  banks 
of  which  Virgil  was  born,  Virg.  Eccl. 
7,  13.  G.  3,  15.  ^H.  10,206. 

MINERViE  castrum  vel  Arx  Minerva, 
Castro,  a  town  of  Calabria,  eight 
miles  south  of  Hydruntum,  73. 

MINERVjE  ;jrom.  the  cape  of  Miner- 
va, the  southmost  point  of  Campania, 
57. 

MINIO,  MiNOGXE,  a  river  of  Etruria, 
Virg.  M7i.  10,  183. 

MINIUS,  the  MiNHo  or  Migno,  a  river 
of  Gallicia  in  Spain,  347. 

MINTURNyE,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Liris,  on  the  confines  of  Latium 
and  Campania,  57.  termed  palustres, 
because  surrounded  with  marshes,  i/o- 
rat.Ep.  1,5,  4;  Juvennl.  10,  276; 
Liv.  8,  11;  9,  25;  10,  21;  Inh. 
MlNTUHNENSES,    lb.   27,    38,    et    36, 

3.  The  territory  of  Minturnae  is 
called,  from  JMarica,  a  goddess  wor- 
shipped there,  Rcgna  Maricce,  Lucan. 
2,  424. 

MINUCIA  VIA,  a  way  which  led  to 
Brundusium,  through  a  different  coun- 
try from  the  via  Appia,  Cic.  Att.  9, 
6.   Seep.  91. 

MINY^E,  a  people  of  Thessaly,  {gens 
cognitaremis,)  noted  as  saWora, Lucan. 
6,  385.  the  Argonauts,  or  companions 
of  Jason  in  the  ship  Argo,  219.  Myny- 
eia  proles,  Ovid.  Met.  4,  386. 

MISENUM  prom,  vel  Misenns  mons. 
Cape  MisENo,  a  promontory  and  port 
of  Campania,  57  ;  Liv.  24,  13  ;  Inh, 
JSIisenenses  vel  AIise7iaces;  Misenen- 
sis  classis.  Tacit.  Hist.  2,  9  ;  Ann.  15, 
51.  Villa,  18,  6. 

MITYLENE,  -es  V.  -fF,  -arum,  the  ca- 
pital of  Lesbos,  which  now  gives  name 
to  the  island,  239  ;  Liv.  37,  21  ;  et 
Epist.  89 ;  Horat,  Od.  \,  1,   \;  Ep. 


1,  11,  17;  Inh.  Mitylenai;  adj.  Mi- 
tyleneece  triremes,  Liv.  37, 12.  latehree, 
from  Pompey's  sending  Cornelia,  his 
wife,  thither  before  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  Lucan.  5,  786.  Mitylenwum 
vulgus,  ib.  8,  109. 
MOERIDIS  lacus,  a  large  artificial  lake 

in  EgjTDt,  539. 
MQ2SIA,  McEcia  v.  Mysia,  a  country 
on  the  south  of  the  Danube,  extending 
from  its  junction  with  the  Save  to  the 
Euxine  sea  :  divided  by  the  river  Ci- 
adrus  or  Drinus  into  SUPERIOR, 
Servia,  and  INFERIOR,  Bulgaria  ; 
celebrated  for  its  fertility,  Virg.  G. 
1,  102;  Inh.  Mcesi  \.  Mysi,  Tacit. 
Ann.  15,  6.  Mysa;  gentes,  Ovid.  Pont. 
4,  9,  77.  MoesiccB  legiones.  Tacit. 
Hist.  2,  44,  et  85.  Mcesicus  exercitus, 
Id.  Ann.  3,  9.  Mcesiacns  e.vercitus. 
Suet.  Vesp.  6. 

MOLORCHI  lacus,  a  grove  near 
Cleonae  in  Argolis,  where  the  Nemean 
games  were  celebrated,  Virg.  G.  3, 19. 
named  from  Molorchus,  a  shepherd, 
who  entertained  Hercules  hospitably. 
Martial.  14,  14,  13.  when  he  went  to 
destroy  the  Nemean  lion,  Apollodor.  2, 
5;  Stat.  Tilth.  4.  160.  Domitiau 
having  built  a  temple  to  Hercules,  pla- 
ced near  it  a  chapel  to  Molorchus ; 
whence  he  is  said  to  have  been  enriched 
(factus  modo  dives,)  JMartial.  4,  64,  30. 
Statius  calls  Molorchus  pauper,  in 
the  description  of  a  temple  built  to 
Hercules  by  PoUius,  near  Surrentuni. 
Silv.  3,  1,29. 

MOLOSSIS,  -tdis  V.  -ia,  a  district  of 
Epirus ;  celebrated  for  its  breed  of 
dogs.  Canes  Molossi,  Horat.  Sat.  2,6, 
114;  Virg.  G.  3,  405.  remarkable  for 
their  size,  boldness,  and  noisy  barking, 
Lucret.  5,  10,  62.  Luca7i.  4,  440; 
Inh.  Molossi  ;  Molossa  gens,  Ovid. 
Met.  1,226. 

MONA,  the  island  Anglesey,  in  north 
Wales,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Druids, 
357  ;  Tacit.  An.  14,  18,  &  29.— 
MONOPIA  v.  Monada,  the  isle  of 
Man. 

MONDA,  Mv-svA, or Mondega,  ariver 
of  Portugal,  between  the  Durius  and 
Tagus  running  past  Coimbra,  Plin.  4, 
22.  s.  35. 

MON/ECI  ar.T,  Monaco.     See  Heii- 

CUI.IS. 

MOPSUIIESTIA  V.  Mopsos,  a  town  of 
Cilicia,  on  the  river  Pyiamus,  near 
the  sea,  Cic.  Fam.  3,  8. 

MoHlNi,  a  people  of  Belgica,  Mel.  3.  2. 
called 
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called  E.Ttremi  hominum,  because 
they  dwelt  oa  the  extremity  of  the 
continent,  opposite  to  Britain,  Virg. 
jEn.  8,  727  ;  Cas.  4,21 . — Morhwrum 
cnstcllum, MovtiT  C.\ssf,l,  in  Artois, 
— 3Iorinorum  civitas,  Terouenne, 
on  the  Lis. 
MOSA,  the  Maese  or  Meuse,  a  river 

of  Gallia  Belgica,  404. 
MOS^E  Pons,  supposed  to  be  Maes- 

TP.iciiT,  Tacit.  Hist.  4,  66. 
MOSCHA,  Muscat,  a  port  of  Arabia 

on  the  Red  sea. 
MOSCHI,  a  people  of  Sannatia,  Lucan. 

3,  270. 

MOSELLA  V.  Mositla,   the  IMoselle 

or  Little  Maese,  a  river  of  Belgica, 

which   ioins  tlie  Rhine  at  Coblentz, 

Tacit.  l-/,i,t.  13,  53. 

JMUNDA,   jMunda,  a  town  of  Spain, 

north  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  where 

Ca:sar  fought  his  last  battle,  and  defeat^ 

ed  Labienus  and  the  sons  of  Pompey, 

Pliii.3,\.hence,Et3Iit>i(laHcmat/iioi- 

Jtalis  jmritura  labores,  about  to  occa- 

Bion  as  much  slaughter  to  the  Romans 

as  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Sil.  3, 400. 

MUNICHIA  V.  Munichiiis  Partus,  one 

of  the  three  ports  of  Athens,  193. 
MURSA,  Essek,  a  town  of  Hungary, 
at  the  contluence  of  the  Drave  and 
Danube. 
MUTHl  L,  a  river  of  Numidia,  Sallust. 

Jug.  48. 
MUTICA  V.  -f,  a  town  of  Sicily,  west 
from  the  prom.  Pachynus  ;  ^y^er  Mu- 
ticetisis  V  lifuti/eiisis ;  Cic.  Verr.  3,  43. 
MvTixA,    Modena,    a   city   of  Gallia 
Cispadana,  44.  Cic.  Phil.  5,  9.  hence 
Mutineiise  prwliuin,  Cic.  Fani.  10, 14. 
Mutiiiensis J'uga,  Cic.  Brut.  Ep.  5. 
MUTUSC/E.     See  Trehula. 
MUZERIS,   Vizindruk,    an    emporium 
or  trading  town  of  India,  Plin.  6,  23. 
MYCALE,  a  promontory  of  Ionia,  oppo- 
site to  the  island  Samos,  near  which 
the    Persians   were  defeated  by  the 
Greeks,  Diodor.  11,  35.  hence  My- 
calc7isis  mons,  et  JMi/calfea  littnru. 
MYCEN.i:,  a  city  ofArgOlis,  187.  the 
residence  of  Agamemnon,  hence  called 
Du.v  Mycenceus,  Ovid.  Trist.  2,  400. 
Myccnis,  -idis,  Iphigenia,  his  dangli- 
ter,  Ovid.  Met.    12,  34.     Inh.  INli- 
CENExsES,  Cic.  Fin.  2,  6. 
MYCOxrSjVel  Mvcoxi,  one  of  the  Cy- 
clades,  234.     Inh.  Mvconti,  said  to 
be  all  naturally  bald,  Plin.  11,  37  f. 
47.     Donat.  in  Ter.  Hec.  3,   4,  26. 
because,  as  Strabo  says,  that  defect 


was  very  frequent  in  the  island,  10, 
487. 

MYGDONIA,  a  district  of  Macedonia, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  [Mygdunes) 
are  said  to  have  emigrated  to  Phrygia, 
and  to  have  possessed  a  part  of  that 
country,  224.  lience  Pinguis  Phrygite 
Mygdonice  opes,  Ilorat.'^Od.  2, 12,  22. 
Mygdonii  campi,  the  Phrygian  plains, 
ib.  3,  16,  41.  Mygdonides  tiuius,  the 
Phrygian  wives,  Ovid.  Met.  6,  45. 

MYLA  v.  -as,  a  river  of  Sicily,  to  the 
north  of  Syracuse,  Liv.  24, 30,  et  31. 

MYL/E,  jNIelazzo,  a  town  of  Sicily, 
on  the  north  side,  172. — Also  a  strong 
town  of  Thessaly,  Liv.  42,  54. 

MYNDUS,  I\Iy  xdes,  a  town  of  Caria, 
near  Ilalicarnassus,  Liv,  37,  16.  Inh. 
Myxbexses,  Cic.  Fam.  3,  8. 

MYON]\'ESUS,  Ialaxgiii-liman,  a 
town  and  promontary  of  Ionia,  IJv. 
37,  13,  et  27. 

Myos-hou.mos,  i.  e.  the  port  of  the 
Mouse,  \el.i/p/irodilcs porlits,  the  Port 
of  Venus,  now  Sufange-ul-barbi,  i.  e. 
the  Sponge  of  the  sea,  a  large  port  of 
the  Higher  Egypt  on  the  Arabian  gulf. 

ilYRA,  -vrum,  Mvua,  a  town  of  Ly- 
cia,  Plin.  5,  27.  on  a  high  hill,  20 
stadia  from  the  sea,  Strnb.  14,  666. 
with  a  seaport.  Acts,  27,  5.  Inh. 
Myrexses. 

MYRIANDOS,  a  town  ofSeleuciain 
Syria,  on  the  5i//«a' /v^icKi-,  called  also 
Myriandricus,  Plin.  2,  108. 

JMYRINA,  Sanderlec,  a  town  of  Mo\\^, 
Lav.  33,  30;  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  47  ;  Cic. 
Fain.  5,20.  near  a  large  plain  [Cavtpi 
Myriiii,  ^Martial.  9,  43.)  extending  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Grynium, 
which  is  called  a  town  of  the  Myrinai, 
Strab.  13,  622. — Also  a  town  of  l^em- 
nos,  now  Palio-Ca^tko,  Plin.  4, 
12. 

l\lYRL.5]-E  vel  Apamea,  IMovdania, 
a  town  of  Eithynia,  I'lin.  5,  32. 

MvRMiDOxEs,  a  people  of  Thessaly, 
which  is  said  anciently  to  have  been 
called  Myrmidonuvi  civitas.  Yell.  1, 
3,  put  for  the  soldiers  of  Achilles, 
Virg.  .5:«.  2,  7. 

jMYRTOS  \.-us,  a  small  island  opposite 
to  Carystus  in  Euboea,  which  is  said  to 
have  given  name  to  the  Mare  Mvn- 
'iuurvi,  a  part  of  the  Egcansea,  extend- 
ing from  Cape  Malea  to  the  south  of 
Euboea,  P/iVi.  4,  11. 
MYSIA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  564. 
Liv.  38,  39.  Inh.  Mvsi,  Cic.  Flacc. 
2,  Mysi  sagittariif  Liv.  37,  40.  A 
despicable 
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despicable  person  was  called  Mi/sorum 
ttltimus,  Cic.  Flacc.  27. 
MYUS,  Myuntis,  a  town  of  Ionia,  which 
Artaxerxes  gave  to  Themistocles  to 
furnish  him  with  meat,  (e.x-  qua  opso- 
nium  haberet,)  Nep.  2,  10;  Diodor. 
11,  57.  Inh.  ^Iwsu,  Mt/usius  ager, 
the  territory. 


N 


Nabalia,  a  name  given  to  the  Fossa 
Drusinnn,  by  which  the  Isala  was 
increased  with  the  waters  of  the  Rhine, 
as  it  is  thought,  from  the  German  iVa- 
Waal,  the  hinder-Waal. 

NABATH^I,  a  people  of  Aralia  Pe- 
ircBa ;  whence  Nahathcfa  regna,  the 
country  of  Arabia,  Ovid.  Met.  1,  61. 
Nabathcei  flatus,  the  eastern  breezes 
or  winds,  Lucan.  4,  63.  Nahatheea 
bellua,  an  elephant,  Juvenal.  11,  126. 

NADAGARA,  a  town  of  Numidia, 
where  Scipio  and  Hannibal  had  an 
interview,  Liv.  30,  29. 

NAISSUSv.  Neessus,  Nissa,  the  native 
place  of  Constantine,  a  town  of  Dar- 
dania,  in  Upper  Moesia,  ascribed  by 
some  to  Illyricum,  and  by  others  to 
Thrace. 

NANTUATES  v.  -tte,  a  people  of 
Gaul,  bordering  on  the  Alps,  Cas. 
3,1. 

NAPATA  -(B  V.  -ormn,  a  town  of 
Ethiopia,  the  residence  of  Queen 
Candac^. 

NAR,  Nera,  a  river  of  Umbria,  which 
joins  the  Tiber,  45.  noted  for  its 
sulphureous  water,  Virg.  ^n.  7,  517. 

NARBO  Marcius,  Narbonne,  a  city 
of  Languedoc  in  France ;  whence 
Narhouensis  Gallia  v.  Provincin. 

NARISCT,  a  people  of  Germany  in  the 
Upper  Palatinate,  Tacit.  G.  42. 

NARNIA,  Narni,  a  town  of  Umbria, 
on  the  Nar,  45;  Inh.  Narnienses, 
Liv.  10,  9;  27,  9,  et  50;  29,  15; 
32,  2. 

NARO,  Narenta,  a  river  of  Dalmatia 
running  into  the  Hadriatic. 

NARONA,  Narenza,  a  town  of  Dal- 
matia, on  the  Naro. 

NARYCIA  V.  -ium,  v.  Nary.v,  -t/ris, 
a  town  of  the  Locri  Epiciiemidii  in 
Greece,  near  which  were  groves  of 
pines,  and  other  trees  producing  pitch, 
(jVarycife  picis  liici,)  Virg.  G.  2,  438 ; 
Inh.  LocRi  Narycii,  a  colony  of 
•whom  founded  Locri  in  Italy,  84. 


Nasamunes,  a  people  of  Cyren^,  living, 
as  Herodotus  says,  on  the  spoils  of  the 
shipwrecked,  4. 

NASOS  V.  Nesus,  a  part  of  Syracuse, 

160. also  a  town  of  Acarnania, 

Zjw.26,24. 

NATISO,  Natisone,  a  river  rising  in 
the  Alpes  Carnica,  and  running  into 
the  Gulf  of  Venice,  east  of  Aquileija, 
Pli7i.  3,  18. 

NATOLIA,  contracted  {or  Anatolia,  the 
name  given  in  the  lower  ages  to  Asia 
Minor  or  Hither  Asia,  because  it  lay 
east  from  Constantinople. 

NA\  A,  Nahe,  a  river  oi Belgica,  which 
runs  into  the  Rhine  at  Bingen,  below 
Mentz,  Tacit.  Hist.  4,  70. 

NAUCRATIS,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the 
westraost  branch  of  the  Nile  near  its 
mouth,  which  was  hence  called  A^a?<- 
craticum  Ostiuyn,  Plin.  5,  9. 

NAUPACTUS  v.  -vm,  Lepaxto,  a 
town  of  iEtolia,  on  a  bay  of  the  Co- 
rinthian gulf,  now  called  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto,  212.  hence  Naupacteus  v. 
-aus,  Acheluus,  i.  e.  jEtohis,  Ovid. 
Fast.  2,  43. 

NAUPLIA,  Napli  or  Napoli,  the 
harbour  of  Argos,  186. 

NAUPORTUS  V.  -urn,  Ober,  or  Up- 
per Lavbach,  a  town  of  Pannonia, 
or  Noricum,  on  the  confines  of  Istria, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  Plin. 
3,  18;  Veil.  2,  110;  Tacit.  Ann.  1, 
20. 

NAUSTATHMUS,  Bondaria.  a  port 
town  of  Cyrenaica,  Strab.  17.  Also 
one  of  the  harbours  of  Phocaea,  in 
Ionia,  Liv.  37,  31. 

NAUTACA,  Nekshab,  a  town  of  Sog- 
diana. 

NAXOS  V.  -Its,  Naxia,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  235.  whence  Marmor  Na.v- 
ium,  Plin.  36,  7.  Naxia  turba,  i.  e. 
Bacchantium,  Propert.  3,  17,  28. — 
Also  a  town  in  Crete,  noted  for  its 
hones,  hence  called  Na.via,  -iorum, 
Plin.  lb. 

NAZIANZUS,  a  town  of  Cappadocia, 
the  country  of  St.  Gregory,  surnamed 
Nazianze7ius. 

NEA,  i.  e.  Nova  insula,  a  small  island 
between  Lemnus  and  the  Hellespont, 
which  rose  out  of  the  sea,  Plin.  2,  87. 

NEANDROS  v.  -ia,  a  town  of  Troas, 
Plin.  5,  30. 

NEAPOLIS,  i.  e.  7iova  nrbs,  Naples, 
a  capital  city  of  Campania,  61.  Liv. 
8,  22  ;  23,  1.  Otiosa,  quiet,  retired, 
fit  for  study,  Horat,  Epod,  5, 43 ;  Virg. 
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G.  4;  563;  Inb.  Neapolitani,  Liv. 
22,  32.  Xeapolitanus  eiger,  Liv,  24, 
13.  NEAPOLITANUM  Pompeii,  a 
villa  of  Pompey's  near  Naples,  Civ. 
Att.  7,  2. — Also  the  name  of  part  of 
Syracuse,  Liv.  25,  24.  and  of  several 
other  places. 
NEBO,  a  very  high  mountain,  part  of 
the  ridge  called  Aba  rim,  in  Pera;a, 
beyond  Jordan,  opposite  to  Jericho, 
from  the  top  of  which,  called  Pisgah, 
Moses  had  a  view  of  the  promised 
land,  Deuteron.  32,  49  ;  et  34,  1. 
NEBRISSA,  Lebuix A,  a  townof  Spain, 

south  from  Seville. 
Necropolis,  a  suburb  of  Alexandria  in 

Egypt.     See  p.  551. 
NEMAUSUS  V.  -um,  Nismes,  a  city  in 

Languedoc. 
NemEa,  a  town  of  Argolis,  in  a  wood 
near  which  the  Nemean  games  (Ne- 
mEa, sc.  certamina)  were  celebrated, 
187.  Liv.  37,  30,  e?  31  ;  et  34,  41. 
in  honour  of  Hercules,  who  there  slew 
a  huge  lion,  (Nkm.ecs  leg,)  Cic.  I'lnc. 
4,  22.  called  Moks  Ncma-a,  Ovid. 
Met.  9,  197.  pestis.  Id.  Ep.  9,  bl. 
Nemeeum  vellus,  his  skin.  Met.  9, 
235.  Also  a  river  separating  the  ter- 
ritory of  Corinth  from  that  of  Sicyon, 
Liv.  33,  15. 
NEMETACUM,  a  town  of  the  Atre- 

batex,  now  Arras  in  Artois. 
NEMET.E  v.  -tes,  the  people  of  Spike, 
a  town  of  the  Palatinate,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Rhine,  which  was  after- 
wards called  NovioMAGVS  v.  Nko- 
MAous  yemefinn. 
NEMETOBRIGA,  Neboa,  a  town  of 

Gallicia  in  Spain. 
Nebiossus  v.  -mn,  Clermont,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Arveri  in  Gaul,  Strab.  4, 
191. 
NEPfiTE,  Nepe,  a  town  of  Etruria,  to 
the  west  of  mount  Soracte,  Liv.  6,  9. 
Inh.  Nepesini,  ib.  \O.Nepesmvsas:er, 
Liv.  5,  19:  26,34. 
NEPHELIS,  a  promontory  of  Cilicia, 

Liv.  33,  20. 
NERlTOS,  a  small  rocky  island  near 
Ithaca,  {ardiia  sa.ris,)  229.  scopulo.sis, 
arvis,  Sil.  15,  305.  hence  Lhix  Neri- 
tiiis,  L^lysses,  Ovid.  Trist.  1,  4,  57. 
Neritia  naves,  the  ships  of  Ulysses, 
Ovid.  Remed.  Am.  263. — Also  a  town 
of  Leucas  or  Leiicadia,  called  Xeritite 
domus,  Ovid.  Met.  12,  712.  Prnles 
Neritio,  the  people  of  Saguntum,  de- 
scended from  a  colony  of  Neritians, 
Sil,  2,  317. 


NERIU]\I  vel  Artabrum  prom.  Cape 

Finisterp.e,  or  the  Land's  End,  on 

the  north-west  of  Spain,    Strab.  3, 

137. 

NERVII,    the   people  of  Hainault, 

Cas.  B.  G.  2,  15. 
NERCLUM,    Legonegro,    a    strong 

town  of  Lucania,  Liv.  9,  20. 
NESACTIUM,CastelNuovo,  a  town 
of  Istria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Arsia. 
NESSUS  V.  Nestus,  Mesto,  a  river  of 

Thrace,  242. 
NETUJM  V.  Ncctum,  Noto,  a  town  of 
Sicily,  between  Acrillae  and  Elorum, 
on  the  river  Phcenicus,  in  the  south- 
east of  the  island,  Cic.   Verr.  4,  26. 
Inh.   Netini  v.  Netinexses,  Verr. 
5,  51,  et  2,  64.     It  now  gives  name 
to  Val  di  Noto,  one  of  the  three  mo- 
dern divisions  of  Sicily. 
NIC.EA,  Nice  or  Is-Nik,  the  capital 
of  Bithynia,  469.     Inh.  Nic.eenses, 
Cic.  Fam.  13, 61 .  vel  Nicenses,  Plin. 
Ep.  10,  48  ct  49.     Also  the  name  of 
several  other  places. 
NICEPHORIUM,  Racca,  a  town  of 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  Euphrates,  near 
Edessa,  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  41. 
NICEPHORIUS,  KiiABOUR,  a  river  of 
Armenia,  encompassing  part  of  Tigra- 
nocerta,  Tacit.  Ann.  15,  4. 
NICER,  Sicri,  the  Neckar,  a  river  of 
Germany,  which  falls  into  the  Rhine 
at  Manheim. 
NICIA,  Lenza,  a  river  which  separates 
the    duchy   of  Parma  from    that   of 
Modena,  and   falls  into  the   Po   at 
Brixellum. 
NICOMEDIA,  Is  NicMiD,  a  principal 

town  of  Bithnia. 
NIGRIS  V.  Nioir,  Niger, alarge  river 
of  Africa,  which  separated  Getulia 
from  ^Ethiopia,  Plin.  5,  4/.  thought 
to  be  the  same  with  that  which  Hero- 
dotus says  runs  from  west  to  east,  2, 
32  /.  It  does  not  flow  into  the  sea, 
but  is  supposed  to  run  into  a  great 
lake,  where  it  is  exhausted  by  evapo- 
ration ;  or,  dividing  into  different 
channels,  to  be  lost  in  the  sandy  de- 
sert, Ptolem.  4.  6.  See  Parke's  Tra- 
vels.— NIGRITiE,  those  who  lived 
near  the  Niger,  Plin.  5,  1,  et  8.  Mel, 
1,4. 
NILUS,  the  Nile,  the  great  river  of 
Egypt,  546.  called  Septemgemimts, 
from  its  seven  mouths,  which  number 
do  not  now  exist,  Virg,  JEn.  6,  800. 
Septempkx,  Ovid,  Wet.  5,  187.  Pa- 
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pyrifer,  from  the  plant  papi/rti,i, 
whence  paper  was  made,  being  pro- 
duced on  its  banks,  Ovid.  Met.  15, 
753.  TuMiDus  rigat  arva,  Horat.  Od. 
3,  3,  48.  Stagnans  eff\iso  Jluniine, 
Virg.  G.  4,  288,  Dives,  Juvenal.  13, 
26,  from  its  annually  overflowing  its 
banks,  and  enriching  the  fields,  Cic. 
Nat.  D.  2,  52.  Lagus,  one  of  its 
kings,  the  first  of  the  Ptolemies,  Lu- 
cnn.  1,  684.  or  F/unwia  Lagi,  Sil.  1 7, 
592.  Hence  Nileucce  urhes,  the  Egyp- 
tian cities,  Lucan,  10,  91.  Niliacun 
pecten,  Martial.  14,  150.  Nilotica 
telliis,  Egypt,  ib.  6,  80.  IViligensJit- 
vencfi,  the  goddess    Isis ;  some  read 

Linigera,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  1,  77. 

Large  canals  were  called  NILI,  or 
EuRlpi,  Cic.  Leg.  2,  1.  ad  Q.  Fr.  3, 
9;  ^tt.U,  12. 

NINUS  vel  Niiieve,  Nino,  the  capital 
of  the  Assyrian  empire,  one  of  the 
largest  cities  that  ever  existed  in  the 
world,  situate  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Tigris.     Si.-e  p.  475. 

NiphAtes  vions.  a  mountain  of  Arme- 
nia, part  of  Taurus,  put  for  the  peo- 
ple living  near  it,  Firg.  G.  3,  30. 
thought  to  be  named  from  its  being 
covered  with  snow  ;  therefore  called 
Rigidiis,  Horat.  Od.  2,  9,  20. 

NIS^-EA,  the  harbour  of  Megara,  102. 
— Also  a  town  of  Parthia,  now  Nesa, 
Pliri.  6, 26.  s.  29.  whence  NiscFus  cam- 
j)us,  a  plain  celebrated  for  its  breed 
of  horses,  Strab.  11,  525. 

NlSlBIS,  a  city  in  the  north  of  Meso> 
potamia,  towards  the  Tigris,  Pli/i.  6, 
13.  adj.  Nisibetius. 

NITlOBKlGES,  the  people  of  Age- 
Nois  in  Guienne,  Ctss.  B.  G.  7 ,  7. 

NIVARIA,  Teneriffe,  one  of  the  Ca- 
nary islands,  557.  Plin.  6,  32. 

NOLA,  Nola,  a  town  of  Campania, 
65.  called  Chalcidica,  because  found- 
ed by  a  colony  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea, 
Sil.  12,  161.  said  to  have  been  Pano 
(i.  e.  Hannibali)  iwn  pervia,  Sil.  8, 
536.  because  Hannibal  was  repulsed 
from  it  by  JMarcellus  the  Praetor,  ib, 
12,  161.  <S:c.  Inli.  Nolam  ;  Nolaiius 
Senatus  Romaiiorum ,  plebs  est  Han- 
nibalis,  Liv.  23,  14,  et  39  ;  24,  13. 
Nolanus  ager,  Liv.  23,  14. 

Nor.ANUM,  a  villa  near  Nola,  Cic.  Att. 
13,8. 

Nomades,  a  people  of  Arabia,  who  lived 
by  pasturage,  (a  vef).oi,  pasco,)  Plin. 
6,  28.  s.  32.  and  of  Ethiopia,  ib.  29. 
s.  33.  described  by  Virgil,  G,  3,  343. 


Also  an  ancient  name  of  the  Numi- 
diaus,  Pli/i.  5,  3.  as  being  mostly 
shepherds,  Liv.  29,  31. — Nomadum 
tt/ramii,  the  princes  of  the  Numi- 
dians,  Virg.  ./En.  4,  320.  Genus  No- 
viadum,  the  people,  ib.  8,  724. — used 
also  in  the  sing.  Nomas,  Sil,  5,  194, 
et  6,  705.  put  for  Numidia  and  fem. ; 
thus  Marmiire  picta  Nomas,  sc.  regio, 
Numidia,  abounding  in  marble,  Mar- 
tial. 8,  55, 8. 

NOM.E,  a  town  of  Sicily,  Diodor.  11, 
90  ;  whence  Nomceiviri,  Sil.  14,226; 
but  as  the  situation  of  Nomee  is  not 
known,  some  read  Mencei, 

NOMENTUJVI,Lamentana,  a  town  of 
the  Sabines,  Liv.  1,  38;  et  4,  22. 
Inh.  NoMENTANi,  ib.  8,  14.  Nomen- 
tana  via,  olim  Ficulnensis,  the  way 
to  it,  ib.  3,  52.— porta,  ib.  6,  20.  No- 
vientanum prtediuni,  a  villa  belonging 
to  Atticus,  near  Nomentum,  Nep,  25, 
14. 

NOMOS  v.  -us,  the  name  given  to  a 
certain  extent  of  country  in  Egypt, 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  parti- 
cular town,  after  which  the  Nomas 
was  called  ;  thus,  Sumtna  pars  con- 
tennina  JEthiojnee  Thebais  vacatur. 
Dividitur  in  prafecturas  oppidorum 
duodecim,  &c.  Plin.  5,  9,  et  36,  13. 
Plin.  Ep.  10,  23.  somewhat  similar 
to  the  division  into  counties  among 
us. 

NONACRIS,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  186. 
not  far  from  Pheneus,  Herodot,  6,  74. 
near  which  was  a  remarkable  foun- 
tain of  sulphureous  waters.  Curt.  10, 
10,  16.  whence  Nonacrius  heros,  i.  e. 
Evander,  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  97.  Nonacri- 
ita  virgo,  i.  e.  Arcadica,  Callisto,  Id. 
Met.  2,  409.  Notiacri7i(s  Hamdry- 
ttdes,  Arcadian  nymphs,  ib.  1,  690. 

NORA  v.  Neroassus,  Noun,  a  strong 
fortress  of  Phrygia,  Nep.  Eumen.  5, 
on  the  confines  of  Lycaonia  and  Cap- 
padocia,  Plutarch,  in  vita  Eumenis, 
p.  469. 

NORBA,  a  town  of  the  Volsci  in  La- 
tium,  Liv.  2,  34  ;  7,  42  ;  32,  2  ;  Inh. 
NoKUANi,  ib.  8,  1  ;  27,  10.  Norba- 
nns  ager,  ib.  8, 19.— NORBA  Ca-sa- 
ria,  Alcantara,  a  town  of  Lusita- 
nia,  on  the  Tagus,  in  Estremadura. 

NOREIA,  GoRiTz,  a  town  in  Carniola, 
northwest  of  Aquileia. 

NORlCUM,  now  Austria,  Stiria  and 

Carinthia,  a  country  in  the  south  of 

Germany  ;  remarkable  for  its  iron  and 

steel,  Plin,  35, 14.  s.  41.  as  it  still  is ; 

hence 
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hence  yoncus  eiixis,  of  the  best  tem- 
pered steel,  Horat.  0(1.  1,  16,  9.  So 
durior  et  ferro  quod  Xoriciis  excoquit 
ignis,  Ovid.  Met.  14,  712.  Xorica 
provintia,  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  63.  ^ger 
Noricus,  Caes.  1,  4.  Inh.  NoRici; 
Uxor  j^riovisti  Xorica,  ib.  53. 

NOTIUM,  a  town  of  Ionia,  near  Colo- 
phon, Liv.  37,  26,  et  38,  39. 

!NOV.>E,  sc.  taheriiep,  the  new  shops  of 
the  bankers  in  the  Forum  of  Rome, 
adorned  with  the  shields  of  the  Cim- 
bri,  Cic.  Horat.  2,  66.  as  the  Veteres, 
sc.  taberncB,  were  with  the  shields  of 
the  Samnites,  Liv.  9,  40. 

XOVANTUM  Chersoncsiis,  the  Mill 
of  Galloway,  as  it  is  thought. 

N0V.4RIA,  NovARA,  a  town  of  Milan, 
Tacit.  Hist.  1,  70. 

KOVESIUM,  XuYs,  a  town  of  the 
Ubii  in  Belgica,  near  Cologne,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Rhine,  Tacit.  Hist. 
4,  26,  &c. 

NOVIODCXUM  V.  postea  Nivemum, 
Nf.vehs,  a  town  of  the  ^diii,  on  the 
Loire  in  Orleanois. — Also  the  name  of 
several  other  towns. 

NOVIOiM.^GUS  V.  Neomugits,  postea 
Lexovii,  Lizel'x,  a  town  in  Nor- 
mandy : — Nuviomugiis,  postea  Ne- 
metes.  Spire,  in  the  Palatinate,  on 
the  Rhine; — NovioMACrs  Batavo- 
rum,  NiMEGVEN,  a  town  of  Guelder- 
land,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Waal. 

NOVIUM,  Nov  A,  a  town  of  Gallicia, 
in  Spain. 

NovocoMExsFs.     See  Cojum. 

NUCERIA,  NocERA,  a  town  of  Um- 

bria,  in  the  duchy  of  Spoletto. 

Another  XUCERLA.  of  Campania, 
called  by  way  of  distinction,  Alfa- 
TERNA,  Liv.  9,  41  ;  23,  15  ;  Inh, 
NfCERiM,  i6. 27, 3.  Nuceriiius  aaer, 
ib.  9,  38. 

NUITHOXES,  a  people  of  Germany, 
now  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania, 
Tacit.  G.  40. 

NUMANA,  a  town  of  PicCnum  j  Inh. 
Numanutes. 

NUMANTIA,  a  warlike  city  of  Hither 
Spain  which  withstood  the  armies  of 
Rome  for  fourteen  years,  347.  hence 
termed  by  Horace, /fr«,  Od.  2,  12,  1. 
Inh.  NuMANTiNi;  Bellum  Xumanti- 
num,  Flor.  2, 17  ;  Cic.  Fam.  5,  12. 

KUMICIUS  V.  Numiciis,  a  small  river 
near  Lavinium  in  Latium,  56.  Fans 
Nni/iicus,  Virg.  yEn.  7,  150.  littus, 
the   shore  near   its    mouth,   iJ.  797. 


Coruiger   Numicius,    Ovid.  Fast.   3, 
647. 

NU^IIDIA,  a  countiy  of  Africa,  ad- 
joining to  the  territories  of  Carthage, 
556.  Inh.  A'v.MiD.E  vel  XomAdes  ; 
termed  i.\fb.€ni,  Virg.  ..^n.  4,  41. 
because  they  managed  their  Tiorses 
■without  bridles,  (equi  sine  frtpttis,) 
Liv.  35,  11.  (gens  inscia  fro'iii,)  Sil. 
1,215. — Lapis  Xitmidicus,  marble; 
Pira  jVuniidianajTVin.  15,  15. — A'«- 
midiciis  sinus,  the  gulf  of  Stora,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Ampsaga,  PUn. 
5,  3.  Mel.  1,  6. 

NUMISTRO,  a  town  of  the  Brutii. 
Liv.  45,17. 

^'URSIA,  NoRciA,  or  X'orza,  a  towu 
of  the  Sabines,  at  the  foot  of  the  A- 
pennines;  and  therefore  called  Frici- 
i)A,  Virg.  .Hn.  7,716.  Inh.  Nursini, 
Liv.  28,  45.  Xursinte  pilce,  round 
turnips.  Martial.  13,  40. 

NYMPH.EUM,  a  sacred  place  near 
Apollonia  in  Illyricum,  which  emitted 
frames,  249.  Liu.  42,  36.  and  49.— 
also  a  prom,  in  Illyricum  near  Lissus; 
and  another  south  of  mount  Athos  in 
INIacedonia. 

NYS.\  vel  Xissa,  a  town  or  mountain, 
where  Bacchus  was  supposed  to  have 
been  educated.  Someplace  it  in  Ara- 
bia, some  in  India,  and  others  in 
i*:tliiopia,  Herodut.  3,  97  ;  Mel.  3,  7  ; 
Curt.  8,  10, 12  ;  Justin.  12,7;  Diodor. 
3,  64.  See  p.  269.  There  were  a 
great  many  places  named  NYSA. 
From  that  sacred  to  Bacchus,  he  was 
called  Nvslrs,  Ovid.  Met.  4,  13. 
Hedera  Xt/sia,  sacred  to  Bacchus, 
PUn.  16,  34.  So  Chori  Xt/stei,  Pro- 
pert.  .3,  17,  22.  Xys<ea  cacumina 
Gauri,  abounding  in  vines,  Sil.  12, 
160. — Nys.ti,  the  inhabitants  of  X'ysa, 
a  town  in  Lydia,  Cic.  Fam.  15,  65. 
NvsEiDES  v.  Xi/siades,  the  nymphs 
who  educated  Barchus,  Ovid.  Met. 
3,  314;  Fast.  3.  769. — Sileni  Xysi- 
genof,  born  at  the  town,  or  on  mount 
Njsa,  Catul.  62,  252. 


O 


O.V.SIS  magna,  fl-Wah  ;  a  towu  in 
the  deserts  of  Libya,  near  which  the 
army  of  Cambyses,  sent  to  pillage  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion,  was  over- 
whelmed by  a  drift  of  sand,  Herodot. 
3,  26.  a  place  of  severe  banishment 
under  the  lower  empire,  Zosim.  5,  97 

x  Codex' 
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Codex,  tilt,  leg.  §  2.  de  pcsids. 
Strabo  mentions  three  places  of  this 
name,  one  of  them  (Onasis  v.  Anasin) 
near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
17,  813. 
OA^fES  V.  -is,  a  rapid  river  of  Crete, 

Virg.  Eel.  2,  66. 
OBRINGA,  AiiR,  a  river  of  Germany, 
which  runs  into  the  Rhine  above  Rim- 
magen,  accounted  the  boundary  of  the 
Higher  and  Lower  Germany. 
OCELLUM    prom.    SpuRh'HEAD,    or 

Holderness  in  Yorkshire. 
OCRICULUM,  O-TincoiA,  a  town  of 
Umbria,  a  little  below  the  junction  of 
the  Nar  with  the  Tiber;  Inh.  Ocni- 
cuLANi,  Liv.  19,  41.  Ocriculaiia 
villa,  Cic.  Mil.  24. 
OCRINUM    V.     Damnonium     provi. 

Land's  End,  or  the  Lizard  Point. 
OCTODORUS,  a  village  of  the  Verii- 
gri,  now  Maiitigny,  a  town  of  the 
Valais  in  Switzerland,  Cces.B.  C  3,  1, 
OCTOGESA,  Mequixensa,  a  town  of 
the    Ilergcta  in  Arragon,  near   the 
confluence   of  the  Ebro  and   Segra, 
Cees.  Civ.  B.  \,  61. 
ODESSUS,  supposed  to  be  Vabna,  a 
seaport  town    of  RIoesia  Inferior,  on 
the  Euxine  sea. 
ODEUjM,  the  musical  theatre  at  Athens, 

Vitruv.  5,  9. 
ODOMANTICE,  a  district  of  Macedo- 
nia, Liv.  45,  4. 
ODRYS/E,  a  people  of  Thrace,  248. 
Liv.  39,  53.  whence   Odri/sia  tcllus, 
the  country   of  Thrace,    Sil.  4,  433. 
Odrysins    rex,    the   king  of  Thrace, 
Ovid.  Met.  6, 490.  Dux,  i.  e.  Rhesus, 
ylrt.  .-/m.  2,  134. 
ODYSSEUM  prom,   a  promontory  of 

Sicily,  near  Pachynus,  165. 
CEA  vel  CE'eiisis  civitas,  Tripoli,  a 
city  of  Africa  Propria,  Pli7i.  5,  4. — 
Also  an  inland  place  in  the  island  of 
.^gina,  Herodot.  5,  83. 
(EAGRUS  v.  -OS,  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  river  Hebrus  in  Thrace,  named 
from  CEiigrus,  a  king  of  the  country, 
tlie  father  of  the  poets  Orpheus  and 
Linus,  ApoUodor,  1,  3,  2.  whence  the 
river  Hebrus  is  called  ffiAO.Rius, 
Virg.  G.  4,  524  ;  et  ihi  Serv.  So 
mount  Haemus,  Ovid.  Met.  2,  219. 
(EBALIA,  the  country  of  Lacedaemon 
or  Laconiea,  named  from  CEbalus, 
one  of  its  kings.  CEltalies  turres,  the 
towers  of  Tarentum,  as  having  been 
peopled  by  a  colony  from  Sparta, 
Virg,  G,  4,  125. 


(ECHALTA,  a  town  of  Euboea,  the 
residence  of  Eurytus,  destroyed  by 
Hercules,  Strab.  10,  448;  Virg'.JEn. 
8,  291  ;  Ovid.  Met.  9,  136.  Some 
placed  it  in  Thessaly,  some  in  Arca- 
dia, Strah.  9,  438.  and  others  inMes- 
senia,  ib.  8,  350.  But  there  were 
several  towns  of  this  name,  ib.  8,  339. 

CEi^IADE,  a  town  of  Acarnania,  Liv. 
26,  24;  ef  38,  11. 

Q])NOE,  a  town  on  the  confines  of 
Attica  and  Bceotia,  Herodot.  5,  74. 
but  it  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of 
Plmy,  4,  7. 

(ENONE,  an  ancieitt  name  of  the 
island  iEgina,  Herodot.  8,  46.  called 
also  (Enopia,  Ovid.  Met.  7,  472. 
whence  Min-i  CEnopii,  the  walls  of 
the  city  ^'Egina,  ib.  490. — Also  a 
town  or  district  of  Troas  ;  whence  the 
nymph  CEnone,  beloved  by  Paris, 
Strab.  13,  597  ;  Ovid.  Ep.  6,  Rem. 
Am.  457. 

CENOTRIA,  the  part  of  Italy  after- 
wards called  Lucania,  named  from 
(Enotrus,  an  Arcadian,  the  son  of 
Lycaon,  who  possessed  it,  Dionys,  1, 
1 1  ;  Pausan.  Arcad.  3.  afterwards 
put  for  the  whole  country ;  hence  CE- 
notria  tellus,  Italy,  Virg.  .E71.  7,  85. 
CEnotria  pubes,  Sil.  12,  650.  CEno- 
trii  viri,  Italians,  Virg.  JEii.  3,  165. 
An  hexameter  verse  does  not  admit 
CEiiotrii,-icB,oT  Q£nutriis,  the  o  being 
always  long.  See  Sil.  8,  221;  9, 
473  ;  13,  5  ;  et  ibi  Drakenborch. 

QSnotrIdes  Insulre,  two  small  islands 
Pontia  and  Iseia,  over  against  Velia, 
in  Lucania,  81. 

CENUS,  -untis,  m.  a  river  of  Laconiea, 
Liv.  M,  23. 

(ENUSSA,  an  island  near  Chios,  Plin.  5, 
31.  Tluicydides  speaks  of  more  than 
one  island,  8,  24. — There  are  also 
three  small  islands,  called  CEnnssa,  in 
the  gulf  of  Messene,  Plin.  4,  12. 

QilROE,  an  island  formed  by  the 
river  Asopus,  near  the  foot  of  mount 
Cithaeron,  Herodot.  9,  50. 

OETA,  Banin'a,  a  chain  of  mountains, 
extending  from  Thermopylae  and  the 
Maliac  gulf,  westwards  to  mount  Pin- 
dus,  and  from  thence  to  the  Ambra 
cian  gulf;  hence  Saltits  (Efatis,  Mel. 
2,  3,  24.  (Eteeajitga,  Propert.  1,  13, 
24.  0^tcsa!Thermop/i?/la',Ca.tu\.66,54. 
OGLOSA,  MoxTE  CunisTo,  an  island 
in  the  Tuscan  sea,  to  the  east  of  Cor- 
sica, near  the  island  Planaria,  Plin.  3, 
6,  s,  12.  celebrated  for  its  wine. 

OGYGJA, 
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0G"^'GIA,  the  island  of  Calypso  in  the 
Scylacean  gulf,  86.  Mela  calls  the 
island  of  Calypso  JEx-.i:,  and  places 
it  in  the  Fretum  Siciilum,  2,  7.  Ogt/gia 
was  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  gates 
of  Thebes  in  BcEotia,  from  Ooy'ges 
its  first  king  ;  whence  Ogygiits,  -a, 
-urn,  Theban,  303  ;  Lucan.  1,  675. 
OLASTR.E,  a  people  of  India,  Plin.  6, 

20  ;  Luca7i.  3,  249. 
OLBIA,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  Cic.  ad  Q, 
Fr.  2,  7.  Inh.  Olbienses.  Olbicnsis, 
sc.  epistola,  written  at  Olbia,  ih.  2,3. 
Olbicnsis  ager,  Llv.  27,  6. — Also  a 
town  of  Sarmatia,  at  the  conflux  of 
the  Hypanis  and  Borysthenes,  Strab. 
7,  306.  called  likewise  Olbiopolis, 
Plin.  4,  12.  s.  26.  now  Oczakow. 
There  were  several  towns  in  different 
countries  called  Olbia. 
OLCADES,  a  people  of  Hither  Spain, 

Liv.2\,  5. 
OLCI>;iUM  V.  Ohiniiim,  Drt-cicNo, 
a  town  of  Illyricum,  now  Albania,  on 
the  Hadriatic,  Liv.  45, 26.  Inh.  Olci- 
vii'ttee,  ib. 
OLEX  US,Caminitza  ,  a  tow^n  of  Achaia, 

on  the  river  Pirus,  Pausan.  7,  22. 
OLEORUS  v.  -OS,  Anti-Paro,  one  of 

the  Cyclades,  235. 
OLISIPO,  Lisbon,  the  capital  of  Por- 
tugal, on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tagus, 
about   ten  miles  from  its  mouth,  sur- 
named  Felicitas  Jui.ia,  Plin.  4,22. 
Mela  calls  it  Uhjssippo,  Mel.  3, 1.  and 
Solinus  says  it  was  built  by  Ulysses, 
c.  23. 
OLLIUS,  Oglio,  a  river  which  rtses  in 
the     Rhaetian     Alps,     and,    passing 
through  the  Lacus  Sebimis,  or  lake  of 
Isco,  falls  into  the  Po,  Plin.  2,  103 ; 
et  3,  19. 
OLOOSSON,    Alessoke,   a    town   of 

Magnesia  in  Thessaly. 
OLOPHYXrS,  a  city  on  mount  Athos, 

225.  Herodot.  7,  22. 
OLPjE,  Forte  Castri,   a  citadel  of 

Epirus. 
OLUS,  Oliintis,  f,  a  town  of  Crete,  on 

the  west  side. 
OLYMPIA,  surnamed  Pisatis,  -idis,  a 
town  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  on  the 
river  AlphEus,  where  the  Olympic 
games  were  celebrated,  181.  hence 
Victor  Olympice,  victorious  at  the 
Olympic  games,  Kep.  Pra-f.  Coronuri 
Olympin,  sc.  ob  certamina,  Horat.  Ep. 
1,1,  50.  Plagas  Olympioruin  ferre, 
Cic.  Br.  69,  Olympiomm  victoria,  Cic. 
Tusc.  1,  17,  et  20.  Olympiaca  palees- 
tra,  Lucan,  4,  614.  Olytnpiucum  cer- 


tamen  et  victoria,   Cic.  Att.  16,  7. 
CitrsKs,    ad   Heren.  4,   2.      Pab»i<B 

Oly mpiacee  pratnia,  Wrg.  G.   3,  '■.D. 
Piilvis  Olympicus,  the  dust  raised  in 
the  course,  Horat,  Od.  1,1,3.  Olym- 
piomces,  -le,  v.  -ci/s,  -i,  a  conqxieror 
at  the  games,  Cic.  Invent.  2,  49  ;  Flac. 
13. — 0/ympii  Jovis  faitum,  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  Cir.  N.  D. 
3,  34.     Olvmpias,  -udis,  f.  the  space 
of  four  years,  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  celebration  of  the  games, 
an  Olympiad,  Cic.  Att.  13,30  ;  Olyvi- 
pias  qniiiqucnnis,  i.  e.  a  lustrum,  or 
the  space  of  five  years,  which  inter- 
vened between  making  a  census,   or 
review  of  the  Roman  people,  Ovid. 
Pont.  4,  6,  5. 
OLYMPUS,  Lacha,  a  lofty  mountain, 
or  chain  of  mountains,  on  the  confines 
of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  217.  put 
by  the  poets  for  heaven,  VaiT.  L.  L.  6, 
2.  thus  Rector    Olympi,  i.  e.    Jupi- 
ter,   Ovid.    Met.     2,     60.      Super  i 
regnator  Olympi,  Virg.   .ilin,  2,  779. 
Affectare  viam  Oly)npo,\.e.ad  ccelos. 
Id.    G.    4,    562.     Discedit    emenso 
Phoebus   Olympo,  the  sun  sets,  j6.  1, 
450. — There  were  several  mountains 
of  this  name  in  diflerent  countries  ; 
one  in  Galatia,  Liv.  38,  18.  &c.  an- 
other in  Pamphylia  or  Lycia,  with  a 
cognominal  town ;  whence Olympeni, 
Cic.   Rul.  1,  2  ;  <•<  2,  19.  another  in 
INIysia,  Ilcrodot.  7,  74.  another  in  Cy- 
prus, now  Santa  Croce,  &c. 
OLYNTHUS,  a   town   of  Rlacedonia, 
224.     Olynthiacce  orationes,  the  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes   to  excite  the 
Athenians    to    assist    the   people  of 
Olynthus  against  Philip. 
OMBI,    a  town  of  the  Higher  Egypt, 
where  crocodiles  were  worshipped ,668. 
OxociiONi's,  a  river  of  Thessaly, //ero- 

dot.  7,  129,  et  196. 
OPHIS,  a  small  river  of  Arcadia,  fall- 
ing into  the  Alphtus. 
OPHIUSA,   FoRMENTERA,   an  island 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Sucro  in  Spain ;    also  the  name 
of  other  places. 
Ophrynium,  a  town  of  Troas,  on  the 
Hellespont,  near  which  was  the  grove 
of  Hector,  Strab.  13,  495. 
OPINUM,  Opini,  a  town  in  Corsica. 
OPIS,  a  town  on  the  Tigris,  near  Baby- 
Ion,  afterwards  called  Antiochia,  A'e- 
nophon.  Cyr.  E.Tp.  2,  4. 
OPITERGIUM,   Oder  so,    a  town  in 
the  territoiy  of  Venice  ;    Inh.  Opiter- 
gini,  Lucan.  4,  '162, 
x2  OPUS, 
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OPUS,  -utitis,  f.  a  town  of  Locris  in 
Greece,  210 ;  Liv.  28,  7 ;  et  32,  32  ; 
Inh.  Opuntii  vel  Opuntini,  Id.  28, 
6.  hence  Opuntia  Megilla,  Horat.  Od. 
1,27,10. 

ORBIS  vel  Orbis  terrarum,  f.  terrce, 
the  globe  of  the  earth,  the  world,  si-e 
p.  3  ;  Plin.  pr.  3  ;  Cic.  iV.  U.  2,  66. 
Caput  orbis  Jiovia,  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  93. 
Orbi  toto  qua:  prcesidet  urbs,  Propert. 

3,  11,57.  Orbis  Eous,  the  eastern 
part  of  the  earth,  ib.  3,  466  ;  et  5, 
557.  Oriens,  -tis,  m.  ytlParsmundi 

orieutalis. Orbis  Hesperius,  Ovid. 

Met.  4,  662.  vel  Occiduus,  Lucan.  4, 
63.  Occidens,  -tis,  m.  vel  Pars  mnndi 
Occidentalis,  the  West.  Qui  terras  ab 
oriente  ad  occidetitem  colurit,  Cic.  N. 
D,  2,  66.  Ab  ortu  ad  occasum,  so.  sa- 
lts, Ovid.  Trist.  4, 9,21.  Occasus  et  or- 

tus,  Id.  Met.  1 ,  354. Orbis  Ger- 

■manu^,  Germany,  Ovid,  ad  Liv.  391. 
Scytkicus,  Scythia,  7\ist.  3,  12,  51. 
Orbis  Romanns,  the  Roman  World  or 
Empire,  ib.  8,  212,  441  ;  et  10,  456. 
Gelidus  orbis,  the  frigid  zone,  ib.  9, 
704,  Arcaiius,  unknown,  864.  Noster 
orbis,  our  part  of  the  world.  Tacit.  G. 

2.  ultinius  vel  extremus,  Ovid.  Trist. 
1,1,  127  ;  et  2,  50.  peregriiius,  Met. 
1,  94.  remottts,  ad  Liv.  387. 

ORBITANIUM,  a  town  of  Samnium 
in  Italy,  Liv.  24,  20. 

ORCADES,  the  Orkney  islands;  Or- 
cas prom-.  Dungsby  Head,  the  most 
northern  point  of  Scotland,  Mel.  3,  6. 

ORCHOMENOS,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  305. 
Inh.  Orchomenii. — Also  a  town  of  Ar- 
cadia, Homer.  II.  2,  605. 

ORCUS,  the  infernal  regions,  Virg.  G. 

4,  502  ;  .«;».  2,  398  ;  4, 242  ;  6, 273 ; 
8,  296  ;  Horat.  Od.  3,  4,  75  ;  e?  11, 
29.  Properly  a  name  of  Pluto,  Cic. 
Verr.  4,  50 ;  Nat.  n.  3,  17  ;  Virg.  G. 
I,  277  ;  ^n.  4,  "699  ;  Horat.  Od.  2, 

3,  24.  Orel  satelles,  Charon,  ib.  2, 
18,  34. 

ORDOVICES,  the  people  of  North 
Wales,  Tacit.  Annul.  12,  33. 

ORESTjE,  a  people  of  Macedonia,  Liv. 
33,  34.  and  of  Epirus,  Id.  42,  38. 

ORESTIA,  a  town  of  the  Orestce  in  Epi- 
rus, the  birthplace  of  Ptolemy  the 
first  of  that  name,  king  of  Egypt. 

ORETANI,  a  people  of  Spain,  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  La-Mancha  in 
New  Castile,  Liv.  21,  11  ;  et  35,  7. 
their  capital  ORETUM,  Oreto. 

OREUM  V.  -eus,  a  town  of  Eubcea, 
Liv.  28,  6  ;  c^  33,  34  j  Inh,  Oreiani, 
ib.  28,  8. 


ORlCUM  V.  -OS,  a  town  of  Epirus,  217. 
c^\\edDarda7iiaOricos,  as  having  been 
subject  to  Heleuus,  the  son  of  Priam, 
after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  Lucan. 
3,  187  ;  Inh.  Oricini,  Liv.  26,  25. 

OROANDA,Haviran,  a  townof  Pisi- 
dia;  Inh.  Oroandenses,  Liv.  38,  18. 

OROBII,  a  people  of  Italy,  in  the  north 
of  Milan. 

ORONTES,  A  SI,  a  river  of  Syria,  472, 
et  505. 

OROPUS,  a  town  on  the  confines  of 
Bceotia  and  Attica,  near  the  Euripus, 
201  ;  Liv.  45,  27  ;  Inh.  Oropii. 

OROSPEUA,  a  mountain  of  Spain,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Baetis,  Strab.2,  161. 

ORTHOSIA,  a  town  of  Caria,Z,«(;.  45, 
25.  and  of  Phoenicia,  Plin.  5,  20. 

ORTONA,  a  town  of  Latium,  Liv.  2, 
43.  and  of  the  Frentnni,  p.  67. 

Ortopla  v.  Ortopola,  a  town  of  Libur- 
nia,  on  the  Adriatic. 

ORTYGIA,  a  part  of  Syracuse,  162. 
Also  a  name  of  the  island  Delos,  234. 
whence  Dea  Ortygia.  Diana,  Ovid. 
Met.  1,  694,  Ortygia  boves,  the  cows 
which  Mercury  stole  from  Apollo,  Id. 
Fast.  5,  692. 

OSCA,  HuEscA,  atownof  the  Ilergetes, 
in  Arragon  of  Spain  ;  whence  Oscense 
Argentum,  Liv.  34,  10;  et  46,  40, 
43. 

OSCELA,  DoMO  d'Osula,  a  town  of 
the  Lepontii  in  the  Milanese,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps. 

OSCI,  an  ancient  people  on  the  confines 
of  Latium  and  Campania,  Liv.  7,  2. 
whence  Osca  lingua,  Liv.  10,  20. 
Osci  Indi,  plays  in  theOscan  language, 
Cic.  Fain.  7,  1.  Oscum  ludricum,'!^- 
cit.  Ann,  4,  14.  which  continued  to  be 
understood  at  Rome,  after  that  nation 
was  extinct,  Strab.  5,  233.  And  as 
these  plays  were  filled  with  indecent 
raillery  ;  hence  immodest  words  were 
calledOBscEN  A,  F<?*/«*,  (quasi  0.«c«ia) 
to  which  Horace  seems  to  allude.  Sat. 
1 ,  5,  .54. 

OSI,  a  people  of  Germany,  Tacit.  G.2Q. 
et  43, 

OSISMII,  a  people  of  Gaul  in  Britany, 
Ca;s.  B.  G.  2,  34. 

OspiiAous,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  Liv. 
31,  39. 

OSSA,  a  mountain  of  Thessaly,  217, the 
abode  of  the  Centaurs  ;  hence  called 
Oss(ei  bimeynbres,  Stat.  Theb.  12,  554. 
—Ossca  nrsa,  Ovid.  Met.  12,  319. 
sn.va,  Virg.  Cir.  33. 

OsTEODEs,  an  island  to  the  west  of  the 

,    Lipari  islands,  176, 
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OSTIA,  OsTiA,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  anciently  the  port  of  Rome, 
56.  hence  OstietisU  ager,  Liv.  8,  12. 
Populws  27,  38.  Ostiettsis  partus. 
Suet.  CI.  20.  porta,  the  gate  of  Rome, 
through  which  the  road  passed  which 
led  to  Ostia,  now  Porta  di  S.  Paullo. 
— Ostieiises  ialina,  salt-pits  around 
Ostia,  Liv.  1 ,  33.  Ostieiises  provincia, 
the  charge  of  a  Quaestor  at  Ostia,  Cic. 
Mur.  8.  Ostiense  incoimnodnm,  the 
disaster  received  at  Ostia,  when  the 
Roman  fleet  was  there  taken  and 
sunk  by  the  pirates.  Id.  Manil.  12. 

OSTRACINE,  the  frontier  town  of 
Egypt  towards  Palestine,  Plin.  5,  12. 

OTHRYS,  a  mountain  of  Thessaly,  the 
abode  of  the  Lapithae. 

OXUS,  GiHON,  a  large  river  of  Asia, 
which  anciently  ran  into  the  east  end 
of  the  Caspian  sea,  463;  Plin.  6,  16. 

OXYDRAC^E,  a  people  of  India,  Curt. 
9,  9,  ct  14. 

OZOL/E  Locri,  a  people  of  Locris  in 
Greece,  209. 


Paciiyxus  v.  -um,  Cape  Passaro,  the 
south-cast  promontory  of  Sicily,  158. 

Pactolus,  a  river  of  Lydia,  466.  Virg. 
,^n.  10,  142.  anciently  called  Chry- 
sorrhoas,  from  its  rolling  down  gold 
sand,  Ptutarch.  de  Flitviis,  Litcan.  3, 
210. 

PACTYAS  V.  -es,  -(b,  m.  a  mountain 
of  Ionia,  near  Ephesus,  Strab,  14, 
636. 

PADINUM,  BoNDENO,  a  town  on  the 
Pp,  about  nine  miles  west  of  Ferrara, 
Plin.  3,  15. 

PADUA,  a  town  named  from  its  vici- 
nity to  the  Po,  Catull.  92,  7.  See 
Patavium. 

PADUS,  the  Po,  the  largest  river  of 
Italy,  43.  said  to  have  been  named 
from  the  number  of  poplar  trees  which 
grew  on  its  banks,  called  by  the  Gauls 
Padi,  P/iM.  3,  16.  It  discharged  it- 
self into  the  Hadriatic  by  seven  mouths, 
which  the  natives  called  the  seven  seas, 
ib.  et  Herodian.  8,  7.  Two  were  na- 
tural, Plana  vel  Volana,  and  Padusa  ; 
the  other  five  factitious,  Polyh.  2,  16. 
The  most  southern  mouth  was  called 
Padvsa,  from  which  there  was  a  cut 
to  Ravenna,  Plin.  ib.  et  Virg.  Mn.  1 1 , 
457. 

PJEMANI,  a  people  of  Gaul,  as  it  is 


thouE;ht,  in  the  west  of  Luxemburg, 
Ccss'.l,  4. 

P.i:ONIA,  a  district  of  Macedonia,  223. 
Inh,  P.toNEs,  Liv.  42,  51 ;  45.  29. 
said  to  have  been  named  from  Peeon, 
the    son   of  Endymion,   who   settled 

there. But  the    adj.  P.EONIUS 

comes  from  Paon,  a  famous  physi- 
cian mentioned  by  Homer,  //.  5,  899 ; 
thus  Peeoniifontes,  medicinal  springs, 
Sil.  14,  27.  so  P<Boni<e  herba,  heal- 
ing herbs,  Virg.Mn,  7,  769.  Pao~ 
nium  in  morem,  like  a  physician,  ib. 
12,  401.  Ope  P(eo7iiu,  by  medical 
assistance,  Ovid.  Met.  15,  535. 

P..ESTUMvel/'o5jrfo«i(T,  a  town  of  Lu- 
cania  on  the  Sinus  Pcestanus, ihe^M 
of  Salekno,  80.  celebrated  for  its 
roses, {Rosa Peestnnee,)  Ovid. Pont. 2, 
4,  28.  which  were  produced  there 
twice  a  year,  in  May  and  September; 
whence  Biferi  rosaria  PcBsti,  Virg. 
G.  4,  119. 

PAG/E,  a  town 'of  Megaris,  102.  and 
of  Locris,  Plin.  4,  3.  Inh.  Pagai,  ib. 

Paoasa  v.  -eg,  a  town  of  Tiiessaly ; 
near  which  the  ship  Argo  was  built ; 
hence  called  Pagasaa  rntis,  Lucan, 
2,  715,  on  the  Sinus  Pagasaus  v. 
Pagasicus,  219  ;  Lucan.  6,  400.  Pa- 
gaso'a  conju.r,  Alcestis,  who  died  for 
her  husband  Admetus,  Ovid.  Art,  3, 
19;  Juvenal.  6,  651.  Pliny  con- 
founds Pagasa  with   Demetrias,  4,  8. 

PAGR^E,  a  town  of  Pieria,  a  district  of 
Syria,  on  the  confines  of  Cilicia,  Strab. 
16,  751. 

PAL^E  v.  Palla,  St.  Bonifacio,  a  town 
of  Corsica,  on  the  strait  which  sepa- 
rates Corsica  from  Sardinia. 

PAL^PAPHOS,  the  old  town  of  Pa- 
phos  in  Cyprus,  adjoining  to  the  new, 
called  Neapaphos,  Strab.  14,  683. 

PAL.EPHARsALvs.theold  towH  ofPhar- 
salus  in  Thessaly,  Liv.  44,  1  ;  Cees. 
B.  Ale.r.  48. 

PAL.i;r6Lis,  i.  e.  the  old  town  in  Cam- 
pania, near  the  place  where  Neapiilis, 
Xaples,  or  the  new  town,  afterwards 
stood,  Liv.  8,  22  ;  Inh.  Palcepolitani, 
Liv.  22,  25. 

PALtsTE,  a  place  near  Oricum  in  Epi- 
rus,  where  Ca?sar  first  landed  with 
his  fleet,  217.  hence^^re?(rtr/'rt/ff'5/i;i<p, 
Lucan.  5,  460.  Palosstince  Decs,  the 
Furies,  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  236. 

PAL^STINA,     Palestine,     or    the 

Holy    Land,   472;     Inh.    Palastini, 

whence  Palcestina  gens,  the  Jewish 

nation 
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nation,  Sil,  3, 606.  Liquores  Palwstini, 
i.  e.  Balsanutm,  balm,  Stat.  Silv,  5, 
1,  211.   Aqua  Pttl<Bsti7ia,  the  Euphra- 
tes, Ovid.  Fast.  2,  464. 
PAL.ETtRUS,  the  ancient  city  TYRE, 
which  stood  on  the  continent,  Strab. 
16,  758. 
PALATINUS  mons,  mount  Palatine, 
the  hill  of  Piome,  on  which  Romulus 
first  built,  Liv.  1,  7.  also  called  PA- 
LA  TIUM,  Liv.  1,  33,  or  Collis  Pal- 
lati  for  Palutii,  Ovid.  JVIet.  14,  822  ; 
hence  Palatiims  Apollo,  Apollo,  to 
whom  Augustus  built   a   temple  on 
mount  Palatine,  to  which  he  annexed 
a  library,  Horat.  Ep.  1,  3,  17.     He 
seems,  however,  only  to  have  rebuilt 
it ;  for  there  was  a  temple  of  Apollo 
there  before,  which  Lucan  calls  Phoe- 
bea  Palalia,  3,  103. — Palatini  sedes 
Evandri,  the  house  of  Evander  on  this 
mount,   Virg.  JEn.  9,  9.  where  also 
Romulus,   and  afterwards  Augustus, 
resided;  hence /'rt/a/iiwj,  a  palace,  or 
any  house  of  the  Emperor's,  In  what- 
ever place,  Dio,  53,    16.    Palatines 
aves,   the    vultures    which    appeared 
to  Romulus  on  the  Palatine  mount, 
Ovid.  Fast.  5,  152. 
PALIBOTHRA,    a   celebrated  city  of 
India,  the  capital  of  the  Prasii,  Strab. 
15,  690.  now  Patna,  as  it  is  thought, 
or  Allahabad,  see  pp.  511  et  516. 
PALICA,  Occhiola,  a  town  of  Sicily,  be- 
tween the  Campi  Leo?itini a.nd  Me/tee; 
near  it  were  sulphureous  springs,  re- 
markable for  throwing  up  their  waters 
into  the  air,  and  receiving  them  again 
without  overflowing.    By  these  waters 
the  natives  swore  in  their  most  solemn 
oaths.    Adjoining  was  a  temple  of  the 
PalIci,    indigenous    divinities,    who 
were  supposed  to  punish  perjury,  Dio  ■ 
dor.   11,   87,   et  88;    Sil.  14,  219; 
Macrob.  Sat.  5,   19 ;    Virg.  jEn.  9, 
585  ;  Ovid.  Met.  5,  406. 
PALINURI  pjvjjn.  cape  Palinuro  In 
Lucania,  81.    SiculaPalinurHsundA, 
in  the  south  part  of  the  Tuscan  sea, 
not  far  from  Sicily,  Horat.  Od.  3,  4, 
28. 
PALItTRUS,  Nauil,  a  river  of  Mar- 
marlca  in  Africa,  and  near  its  mouth 
a  cognomlnal  town,  Strab.  17,  838.  | 
PallantEum,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  the 
native  place  of  Evander,  185.  who, 
after  his  arrival  in  Italy,  built  a  small 
town   on   a  mount   near   the  Tiber, 
which  be  called  PALATIUM,  Pal- 
lantiunif  or  Pallunteum,  Virg.  /En. 


8,  54,  et  341.  whence  Moenia  Pal" 
lantea,  lb.  9,  196.  and  the  name  of 
the  mountain. 

PALLANTIA,  Palencia,  a  town  of 
the  Vaccaei  in  Leon,  on  the  river  Cea, 
Mel.  2,  6. 

PALLENE,  a  triangular  peninsula  of 
Macedonia,  with  a  cognominal  town, 
224;  Liv.  31,  45;  ^45,  30.  hence 
Pallenensis  a^f)-,ib.44,l  1.  the  country 
of  Proteus,  Virg.  G.  4,  390.  and  of 
the  giants ;  hence  Triumphi  Pallenai, 
the  triumphs  of  Apollo  over  them, 
Stat.  Silv.  4,  2,  56.  Pallenensis  isth- 
mus, Plin.  4,  10. Also  a  burrow 

in  Attica,  Herodot.  1,  62. A  town 

in  Achala  Propria,  and  in  Arcadia, 
called  likewise  Pellene,  Strab.  9,  385. 

PALLENSES,  a  people  of  the  island 
Cephallenia,  Liv.  38,  28.  their  city 
Pala  or  Palcea,  Polyb.  5,  3  ;  Pausan. 

6,  15. 

PALMARIA,   Palmarola,    a    small 

island,  over  against  Tarracina  in  La- 

tium,  Plin.  3,  6. 
PALMYRA,  Tadmor,    a   city  in  the 

deserts  of  Syria,  472  ;  Plin.  6,  26.  s. 

30.   hence   Palmt/rena,  sc.  regio,  et 

PalrnyrcneB  solitudines,  lb. 
PALUMBINUM,  a  town  of  Samnium, 

Liv.  10,  45. 
Palus    M;r.oTis,    the   sea   of    Asoph. 

See  ]\I;eotis. 
PAMISUS,  a  river  of  Theshly,  Herodot. 

7,  129  ;  Plin.  4,  8. 
PAMPHYLIA  V.  -ilia,  a  country  of 

Asia  Minor,  467  ;  Inh.  Painphyliiy 
Liv.  37,  40.  et  Pamphyli,  lb.  44,  14. 
Pamphylium  mare,  Plin.  5,  27  ;  Nep. 
22,  8.  Painphi/lius  sinus,  Liv,  37, 
23. 

Pan;etolium,  an  assembly  of  the  ^to- 
llans,  Liv.  31,  29  ;  et  35,  32. 

PANCHAIA,  a  part,  as  it  is  thought, 
of  Arabia  Felix,  fertile  in  frankin- 
cense, Virg.  G.  2,  139 ;  Culex,  87. 
Hence  Pancheei  odores,  Arabian  per- 
fumes, Lucret.  2,417.  ignes,  the  burn- 
ing of  incense,  Virg.  G.  4,  379.  Pan- 
chaica  tellus,  Arabia,  Ovid.  Met.  10, 
309. — Panch(ei  Ophiophugi,  a  people 
Inhabiting  the  deserts  of  Lybia,  Mel. 
3,9. 

PANDATARIA  V.  -teria,  Sta-Maria, 
an  island  in  the  Tuscan  sea,  on  the 
coast  of  Lucania,  81. 

PANG^EUS,  plur.  -eea,  -oritm,  a  moun- 
tain of  Thrace,  241.  Pangea  nivosis 
canajugis,  Lucan.  1,  679.  Pangtea 
saxa,  ib.  7,  482.    Pangcea  flumina, 
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the  streams  which  flow  from  it,  Ovid. 
Fast.  3,  739. 

PAjVIOXIUM,  a  sacred  place  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Mycale,  where  the 
deputies  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Ionia 
assembled,  Hcrodut.  1,  148 ;  Strab. 
14,  639. 

PANNONIA,  Hungary,  452.  Inh. 
P.ANNONii,  Ovid,  ad  Liv.  390.  sing. 
Paunoniits,  Lucan.  3,  95.  Panitotiiiis 
ferox,  Stat.  Silv.  1,  4,  78.  fatla.v, 
Tibull.  4, 1 ,  109.  Paniionicum  helium. 
Suet.  Aug.  20.  Paninmis  una,  -'idi.s, 
an  Hungarian  bear,  Lucan.  6,  220. 

PANOPE,  Panopi'us  v.  Phanuteus,  v. 
Phanotea.  a  town  of  Phocis,  Ovid. 
Met.  3.  19  ;  Stat.  Theh.  7,  344  ;  Liv. 
32,  18  ;  Homer.  11.  2,  27  ;  Odijss.  1 1 , 
580;  Pausan.  10,  4. 

Panopolis,  a  town  of  Mysia  on  the 
Hellespont,  Lir.  32,  33.  and  of  the 
Higher  Egypt,  Herodot.  2, 91 .  whence 
the  district  was  called  XumosPanopo- 
Ittes,  Plin.  5,  9. 

PANORMUS,  Palermo,  the  present 
capital  of  Sicily,  171 ;  Inh.  Panonni- 
taiii.  Hence  Partus  Panormitaiius, 
the  harbour. — Also  the  name  of  se- 
veral other  places. 

PAA'OTII  v.Fanessi,  a  people  of  Scythia 
with  very  large  ears,  P/iw.  4,  13.  s. 
27;  Isidor.  11,2. 

PAXTANUS  lacus,  the  lake  of  Lesina 
in  Apulia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Frento,  Plin.  3,  12. 

Pantheon,  a  temple  at  Rome,  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  all  the  godi ;  whence  its 
name,  Plin.  36,  15  ;  34,  3  ;  et  9,  35. 

PAXTICAP.EUM,  Kerch E,  a  town  of 
the  Chcrsonesus  Taurica,  on  the  Cim- 
merian Bosphorus,  251. 

PANTicApEs.supposedto  be  the  Samara, 
a  river  of  Scythia,  which  joins  the  Bo- 
rysthenes  above  Porowis.  Herodotus 
says  near  the  sea,  4,  54. 

i'ANYASUS,  a  river  of  Illyricum, 
which  runs  into  the  Hadriatic  near 
Dyracchium,  228. 

PAPHL.\GONIA,  Penderachia,  a 
country  of  Asia  flliuor,  AQ9.Cic.RuU. 
2,  2,  et  19.  Inh.  Paphlagones, 
Curt.  6,11,4.  sing.  Paphlagon,  Nep. 
14,2. 

PAPHOS,  Bafo  or  Bafa,  a  city  of 
Cyprus,  470.  where  Venus  was  wor- 
shipped, Plin.  2,  96  ;  Virg.  JE.n.  10, 
86.  whence  she  was  called  Paphin 
Veivis,  Tacit.  Ann.  3,  62  ;  Hist.  2,  2. 
Regina  Paphi,  Horat.  Od.  1,  30,  1. 
aad  the  myrtle  trees  sacred  to  her, 


Mi/rti  Paphits,    Ovid.  Art.  Am.   3, 
181. 

Pakadisus,  a  town  of  Syria  in  La- 
odicene,  near  the  source  of  the  Oron- 
tes,  Plin.  5,  23;  Strab.  16,  756. 
There  was  in  the  plain  of  Jericho  a 
palace,  and  adjoining  to  it  a  delight- 
ful garden  planted  thick  with  aromatic 
slirubs,  called  iSalsami  Pauadisus, 
ib.  763. 

PAR.ETAC^  vel  Pareetdceni,  a  people 
of  Persia,  on  the  confines  of  JMedia, 
iXep.  18,  8;  Strab.  11,  524.  their 
countrj',  Parcefacene,  extended  to  the 
PortcE  Caspia-,  ib.  16,  744.  or  beyond 
them,  Plin.  (i,  26.  Herodotus  places 
them  in  Media,  1,  101. 

PAR.I:T0MUM  v.  Ammonia,  a  fron- 
tier town  of  Eg\-pt  towards  JMarma- 
rica  or  Cyrenaica,  with  a  large  har- 
bour, Strab.  17,  798  ;  Flor.  4,  11. 
where  Isis  was  worshipped,  Ovid. 
Met.  9,  772  ;  Amor.  2,  13,  7.  whence 
Parestonius  for  Egi/ptius;  thus,  Rarea 
Parcetonice,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  3,  390. 
Partetonia  terbs,  Alexandria,  so  called 
from  its  vicinity,  Lucan.  10,9.  Parce- 
toniee  Syrtes,  two  bays  on  the  Africjm 
coast,  dangerous  for  shipping  by  their 
shallows  and  eddies,  a  great  way  to 
the  north  of  Paraetonium,  Lucan.  3, 
295. 

PARENTIUM,  Parenzo,  a  port  town 
of  Istria,  Plin.  3,  19. 

PARISH,  the  people  of  the  Isle  of 
France,  O*.  G.  6,3.  Parisiorumcivi- 
tas,  Paris.     See  Liitctia. 

PARIUM,  Camanar,  a  town  of 
Mysia  on  the  Propontis,  Plin.  7,  2  ; 
et'36,  5. 

PARMA,  Parma,  a  city  of  Gallia  Cw- 
paduna  in  Italy,  44.  Liv.  39,  45.  ce- 
lebrated for  its  wool,  Martial.  5,  13, 
8,  et  2,  43,  4.  next  to  Apulia,  ib.  14, 
155.  as  it  is  now  for  its  cheese  ;  Inh. 
Parmenses,  Cic.  Phil.  14,  3.  vel 
Parmani,  Varr.  L.  L.l ,  31.  Cassius 
Parmensis,  Horat.  Ep.  1,  4,  3. 

PARXASSUS  vel  Pamdsus,  a  mountain 
of  Phocis,  near  Delphi,  106.  Liv.  42, 
16;  Ovid.  Met.  1,  317;  Lucan.  5, 
71.  called  Biceps,  because  it  had  two 
remarkable  summits,  Ovid.  Met.  2, 
221.  Tithoreus  and  Hyampeus,  Lu- 
can. ib.  et  3,  173.  called  also  Cirrha 
and  Xysa,  see  p.2Q9.  hence  Parnasia 
rapes,  Virg.  Eel.  6,  29.  laurus,  G.  2, 
18.  templa,  the  temple  of  Delphi,  at 
the  foot  of  it,  Ovid,  Met.  5,  278. 
Laurus 
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Laurus  Parnassis,  -hlis,  Ovid.  Met. 

11,  165. 

PARNES,  -etis,  m.  a  mountain  of  At- 
tica, fertile  in  vines,  Stat.  Theb.  12, 
620. 

PAROPAMISUS,  the  Stony  Gikdle. 
or  Indian  Caucasus, an  extensive  ridge 
of  lofty  mountains,  in  the  north  of 
India. 

PAROPUS,  CoLisANO,  a  town  on  the 
north  side  of  Sicily,  Polyb.  1,  24.  Inh, 
Paropini,  Plin.  3,  8. 

Paror-ka,  adistrict  between  Macedonia 
and  Epirus;  Inh.  V arov.x.1, Strab.l , 
325. 

Paroreia,  a  district  of  Thrace,  near 
mount  Haeraus  or  Rhodope,  Liv.  39, 
27,  et  42,  51. — Paroreioit  v.  -os,  a 
district  of  Phri/gia  Magna,  near  the 
mountains,  as  the  term  denotes,  Strab. 

12,  576. 

PAROS,  one  of  the  Cy eludes,  in  the 
Egean  sea,  235.  Inh.  Parii,  Nep,  1, 

7.  Paring  lapis,  Parian  marble,  the 
whitest  in  the  world,  Plin.  36,  17, 
Virg.  ^n.  1,  593.  G.  3,  34.  Paritim 
■tnarmor,  Ilorat.  Od.  1,  19,  6.  Pa- 
riana  civitax,  Cic.  Fam.  13,  53. 

Parkhasia,  a  town,  and  Parrhasius, 
a  mountain  of  Arcadia ;  Inh.  Par- 
rkasii,  185  ;  whence  Parrhasio  more, 
in  the  Arcadian  manner,   Virg.. En. 

8,  344.  Parrhasia  dea,  Carmenta, 
the  mother  of  Evander,  Ovid.  Fast. 
1,618.  Parrhasia,  sc.  terra  \e.\re- 
gio,  Arcadia;  Parrhasis,  -idis,  the 
Arcadian  nymph,  Calisto  or  Helice, 
Ovid.  Met.  2,  460.  vel  Parrhasia 
virgo,  Trist.  2,  190.  feigned  by  the 
poets  to  have  been  converted  into  the 
constellation  named  Ursa  Major; 
hence  called  Parrhasis  Helice,'LucaiTi. 
2,  237.  Parrhasides  stcUa,  Calisto 
and  her  son  Areas,  when  converted 
into  two  constellations,  the  Ursa  Ma- 
jor and  Bootes,  Id.  Fast.  4,  577. 

PARTHENIA,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
island  Samos,  Plin.  5,  31. 

PARTHENIUS,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia, 
185.  hence  Parthenii  campi,  the  Ar- 
cadian plains,  ib. ;  valles,  Ovid.  Ep. 
9,  49.  but  Parthenii  saltus,  the  forests 
of  the  mountain,  Virg. Eel.  W,  57. — 
Also  a  river  of  Bithynia  and  Paphla- 
gonia,  Plin.  6,  2.  and  of  the  Regio 
Taurica,  called  Rapax,  Ovid.  Pont. 
4,  10,  49. 

PARTHENIUM,  a  town  and  prom,  in 
the  south-west  side  of  the  Chersonesus 
Taurica,  Mel.  2,   1. 


Parthenon,  the  temple  of  Minerva,  in 
Athens,  200. 

Parthenope,  the  ancient  name  of 
Naples,  62.  frequently  used  by  the 
poets,  Sil.  12,  28.  derived  from  one  of 
the  Sirens,  »6. 33.  \\&nce.  Parthenopeia 
mania,  the  walls  of  Naples,  OvidJUet. 
14,  106. 

PARTHTA  vel  ParthEhe,  originally  an 
inconsiderable  country  to  the  east  of 
jMedia ;   (E.rigiia  proviiicia  pellce,  a 
small  province  of  the  Persian  empire, 
conquered  by  Alexander,  Lncan.  10, 
53  ;)   but  after  the  conquests  of  AR- 
SACES,  who  revolted  from  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander,  b.  c.   230,    it 
became  the  most  powerful  empire  of 
the  east,  and  the  rival  of  Rome  ;  com- 
prehending, between  the  Caspian  and 
Arabian  seas,  eighteen  kingdoms, P/im. 
6,  25.    Curt.  6,  2.    Inh.  PARTHI, 
denoting,  in  the  Scythian   language, 
ExuLEs,  exiles,  Justin.  41,  1.  called 
Feroccs,  Horat.  Od.  3,  2,  3.     They 
fought  on  horseback,  and  were  parti- 
cularly formidable  by  their  dexterity 
in  discharging  arrows,  while  they  pre- 
tended to  fly,  (wiiwa  post  terga  sa- 
gitta,  Lucan.  1,  230.    RefugiParthi, 
lb.  6,  50.)    .Tustin.  41,  2.     Hence  a 
Parthian    (Parthus)   is   said    to    be 
Versis  anitnosus  etjuis,  Horat.  Od.   1, 
19,  11.  Fideusfugii  versisque  sagittis, 
Virg.  G.  3,  31.  and  of  this  the  Roman 
.soldiers  were  most  afraid,  Horat.  Od. 
2,  13,  17.     Parthica  Romanos  solve- 
rinit  damna  furores,  the  destruction 
of  Crassus  by  the  Parthians  let  loose 
the    civil   rage   of  the   Romans,  by 
opening  the  way  for  a  breach  between 
Pompey    and  Caesar,  which   the   in- 
fluence of  Crassus,  while  alive,  had 
prevented,  Lucan.   1,  106.     Parthos 
rcposcere  sigiia,  the  standards  lost  by 
Crassus,     which    were    restored    to 
Augustus,  Virg.  .^n.  7,  606. 
PARTHINI,  a  people  of  Illyricum.  Cic. 
Pis.  40.  Liv.  29,  12;  33,  34,  et  44, 
30.  Suet.  Aug.  19. 
Pasargad.e  v.  Pasagardte,  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  where 
was  the   tomb  of  Cyrus,   Strab.  15, 
730.  Plin.  6,  26.     The  people  called 
Pasargad.?:  were  the  noblest  of  the 
Persians,  and  among  them  was  the 
tribe   of  the  Acheemeindee ;   whence 
the  kings  of  Persia  were  descended, 
Herodot.  1,  125. 
PASSARO  v.  -on,  a  town  of  Molossis 
in  Epirus,  Liv.  45,  26,  et  33.  where 
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tlie  kings,  after  sacrificing  to  Jupiter, 
swore  that  they  would  govern  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  the  people  swore  that 
they  would  defend  the  kingdom, 
Plutarch  in  Pyrrho. 

PATALA,  -<p  V.  -oriini,  Tattanagar, 
a  celebrated  harbour  in  the  island  Pa- 
tale,  Patalia,  Patalena,  v.  -e,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  Arriaji.  6,  17, 
Curt.  9,  7.  where  that  river  divides 
into  two  branches,  and  forms  a 
DELTA,  like  the  Nile,  Strab.  15, 
701.  See  p.  525.  This  town  Pliny 
places  within  the  torrid  zone,  2,  73. 

PATARA,  -oriim,  Patera,  the'capital 
of  Lycia,  where  was  a  temple  and 
oracle  of  Apollo  ;  hence  he  is  called 
Patareus,  Apollo,  of  three  syllables, 
Herat.  Od.  3,  4,  64.  and  his  temple, 
Patartea  regia,  Ovid.  Wet.  1,  516. 
Inh.  PATARENSEsvel  Pataram,  Ci'c. 
Place.  32. 

PATAVIUM,  Padua,  a  town  in  the 
territory  of  Venice,  to  the  west  of  that 
city,  44  ;  Inh.  Patavini,  Liv.  10, 
2,  et  41,  27.  Patatwus  ager,  Plin.3, 
16.  Patavina  puella,  i.  e.  virtuously 
educated,  MarliaL\\,\l ,  8.  Pata- 
viNiTAs,  a  provincial  impropriety  of 
style,  peculiar  to  the  people  of  Padua, 
into  which  Pollio  alleged  Livy,  who 
was  a  native  of  that  place,  had  some- 
times fallen,  Quinctilian,  1,  5,  56, 
et8,  1,  3. 

PATMOS,  Pathmos,  an  island  in  the 
Egean  sea,  one  of  the  Sporades,  239. 

PATRiE,  Patras,  a  town  of  Achaia 
Propria,  181.  Liv.  27,  29,  et  36,  21. 
Inh.  Patrenses,  Cic.  Fain.  13,  19. 

Pausilypus,  Pausilu'po,  a  mountain 
near  Naples,  62. 

PEDASA,  -orum,  a  town  of  Caria,  in 
the  territory  of  Halicarnassus,  Liv, 
33,  30. 

PEDUM,  a  town  of  Latium,  Liv.  2,  39 ; 
8,  13;  Inh.  Pfdani,  Liv.  8,  14. 
Regio  Pedana,  Horat.  Ep.  1,  4,  2. 

PEGjE,  a  fountain  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Arganthus  or  Arganthonus  in  Bithy- 
nia,  into  which  Hylas  fell,  Propert. 
1,  20,  33. — From  in)yi\,  a  fountain, 
the  fabulous  winged  horse  Pegasus 
was  named ;  and  from  a  mountain  on 
mount  Helicon  in  Boeotia,  Hippo- 
crene,  said  to  have  been  produced  by 
a  stroke  of  the  hoof  of  Pegasus  ;  the 
Muses,  who  delighted  in  that  fountain, 
were  called  PegasIdes,  see  p.  278. 
•  hence  Pegasetum  melas,  a  song  in- 
spired by  tlie  Muses,  Pers,  pr,  14. 


JEnune  Pegasis,  -idis,  the  nymph 
^none,  one  of  the  Naiades,  who 
delighted  in  fountains,  Ovid.  Ep.  5, 
3.  Pegasis  taida,  i.  e.  the  fountain 
HippocrSn^,  Martial.  9,  56,  6. 

Pelagonia,  a  northern  district  of  Ma- 
cedonia, Liv.  26,  25  ;  31,  28;  et  45, 
29.  Inh.  Pel  AG  ONES,  45,  30. 

PELASGI,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Greece,  so  called,  from  their  wander- 
ing from  place  to  place,  179.  Several 
parts  of  Greece  were  anciently  named 
from  them  :  thus  Thessaly,  Pelasgi- 
CUM  Argos,  Plin.  4,  7.  s.  14.  Pe/o- 
ponnesiis,  Tt.i.ASGiA,  lA.  4,4.  s.  5.  So 
Lesbos,  ib.  5,  31.  s.  39,  Arcadia  Pe- 
i.ASGis,  -tdis,  ib.  6.  s.  10,  &c.  hence 
Pelasgi,  the  Greeks,  T'irg.  JEn.  2, 
83  ;  et  6,  503.  Ars  Pelasga,  Grecian 
artifice,  ib.  106,  et  152.  Pelasga 
pubes,  the  Grecian  youth,  ib.  9,  154. 
So  Pcges  Pelasgi,  1,  624.  Urbes 
Pelasgiades,  the  Grecian  cities,  Ovid. 
Ep.  9,  3.  De  Pclasgis  omnibus  col- 
ligere,  from  the  multitude  at  large, 
Cic.  Fill.  2,  4.  A  district  of  Tliessaly 
retained  the  name  of  Pelasgiotis,2l8 ; 
hence  Sinus  Pclasgicus  v.  Pagasicus, 
the  gulf  between  Magnesia  and  Pthio- 
tis,  now  the  gulf  of  Volo. — Pelasga: 
qiiercus,  the  prophetic  oaks  of  Do- 
dona,  Ovid.  Art.  2,  541 ;  Amor.  3, 
10,9. 

PELETIIRONIUM,  a  town  of  Tlies- 
saly; Inh.  PeUthronii  Laptthae,  the 
first  breakers  or  tamers  of  horses, 
Virg.  G.  3,  1 15.  Lucan  supposes  the 
Centaurs  to  have  been  produced  there, 
(m  Pelethroniis  antris,)  6,  387. 

PELIGNI,  a  brave  people  of  Italy, 
contiguous  to  the  Alarsi,  47.  Liv.  8, 6, 
et  29;  9,  41;  10,  30;  22,  9;  28, 
45.  the  country  of  Ovid  ;  hence  Getts 
viea  Peligni,  regioque  domestica  Sul- 
MO,  Pont.  4,  14,  49.  So  Amor.  3, 
15,  8.  A  cohort  of  them  {Peligna 
coho7-s)  often  distinguished  itself  in 
the  Roman  armies,  Liv.  25,  14  ;  44, 
40,  &c.  Pelignum  rus,  Ovid.  Am.  2, 
15,  1.  arva,  ib.  16,  5.  *e//Kni,  Pont.  1, 
8,  42.  Peligna;  amis,  sorceresses, 
Horat.  Epod.  18,  8. 

PELINNA  v.  Pellineettm,  a  town  of 
Thessaly,  Z«i',  36,  10,  et  14. 

PELION  et  Pelios,  V.  -ins  mons,  a 
mountain  of  Thessaly,  220.  Lucan. 
6,  336.  hence  Pelium  nemus,  Cic. 
Caes.  8.  Peliacus  apex,  Ovid.  Fast.  1, 
308.  Verier,  Id.  Am. 2,  \\,2.PeMca 
cuspis,  the  spear  of  Achilles,  the  shaft 
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of  which  had  been  cut  on  mount 
Pelion,  Ovid.  Met.  12.  7.  vel  Pe/ias 
hasta.  Id.  Rem.  Am.  47,  Arbor  Pe- 
lias,  adis,  the  ship  Are:o,  the  wood  of 
which  had  grown  on  this  mountain. 
Id.  Ep.  12,  8.  Pelion  altius  Ossd, 
Ovid.  Fast.  3,  441. 
PELIL'M,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  Liv. 

31,  40. 
PELL.\,  Palatisa,  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  Macedonia,  223,  Liv.  42, 
41 ;  Jftl,  2j|^3.  v>hence Pell^^usJut•e»is, 
Alexander,  Juvenal.  10,  168.  Pelleei 
proles  vesana  Philippi,  Lucan.  10, 
20.  PellcB  littora,  Sil.  15,  300.  Pel- 
leenm  diadenia,  the  Egyptian  crown, 
because  the  Ptolemies  kings  of  Egypt 
were  sprung  from  Macedonia,  Lucan. 
5,  60.  Pelleei  miiri  et  arccs,  the  walis 
of  Alexandria,  ib.  9,  153;  10,  511. 
Pellcea  doriius  v.  aula,  the  palace  of 
Alexandria,  ib.  S,  475 ;  10,  55. 
PellcFUs  puer,  Ptolemy,  who  ordered 
Pompey  to  be  slain,  ih.  8,  607  ;  rex 
9,  1016.  Peiyeiis  ^ladius,  the  sword 
of  Ptolemy,  ib.  9,  1073.  Pell^a  gula, 
^he  taste  of  the  people  of  Alexandria, 
Martial.  13,  85. 
PELLEXE,  a  town  of  Achaia  Propria; 

Pellcnensis  as^er,  Liv.  33,  14. 
PELOPONNESUS,  Morea,  (q.  PeK- 
pis  nesos  v.  insula)  a  peninsula  to  the 
south  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  179.  luh. 
Pelopoknesii  et  Peloponnenses; 
Peloponesiee  civitates,  Cic.  Att.  6,  2. 
Peloponesiacutn  belhnn,  Nep.  7,  3; 
Cic.  Off.  1,  24.  vel  Pehpotuiesium, 
Nep.  16,  1. 
PelopEa  Mcenia,  i.  e.  MycEn.e  or 
Ancos,  or  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus 
and  Greece  in  general,  Virg.  ^h.  2, 
193. 
PELORUS,  Peluris,  -Idis,  v.  -ias,  iados, 
f.  Cape  Faro,  one  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal capes  of  Sicily,  158.  Aiigusti 
claustra  Priori,  the  straits  of  Messina, 
Virg.  JEh,  3,  411.  angusta  sedes,  ib. 
687. 
PELT.E,  UsHAK,  a  town  of  Phr%-2:ia. 
PELUSIUM,  TiNEH,  not  far '^  from 
Damiat  or  Damietta,  the  bulwark 
and  key  of  ancient  Eg\'pt,  Liv.  44, 
19:  et  45,  11.  near  the  most  eastern 
mouth  of  the  Nile  ;  hence  called  Os- 
tium Pehisiacum,  Liv.  45, 11.  Pelusia 
vada,  Lucan.  8,  466,  vel  Pelusiacus 
gurges  Nili,  ib.  10,  53.  hence  Pelusia 
littora,  the  shores  of  Eg>pt,  ib.  9,  83. 
Pelusiacus  Cauopus,  i.  e.  .^gyptius, 
ib.  8,  543.  Pelusiaca  lefts,  the  Egyp- 


tian lentil,  Hrg.  G.  1, 128.  PelunatM 
mala,  Egyptian  apples.  Col.  5,  10. 
Pehisiacum  stamen,  linen  of  Egypt, 
-Si7.3,  25. 

PEXEUS  a  river  of  Thessaly,  218. 
hence  Peneia  Daphne,  Daphne  the 
daughter  of  Peneus. — Aiso  a  river  in 
Elis.  181. 

PEXNINCM,  the  top  of  the  Alps,  Liv. 
5,  35;  21,  38. 

PENTAPOLIS,  a  district  of  Cvrenaica, 
denominated  from  its  five  cities,  552. 
Also  of  tlie  Philistines,  named  from 
its  five  citie*  Gaza,  Gath,  AsccUon, 
Azotus,  and  £kron. 

PENTELlCUS,  a  mountain  of  Attica, 
200. 

PEPAREfHUS,  an  island  intheEgean 
sea,  one  of  the  SpurSdes,  Plin.  4,  12. 
w  ith  a  town  of  the  same  name,  Liv. 
28,  5;f<31,28. 

PER.EA  V.  Beripa.  the  part  of  Judxa 
beyond  Jordan,  473.  Pliu.  5,  14.— 
Also  a  district  of  Caria,  belonging  to 
Rhodes,  466.  Liv.  32,  33  ;  et  37,  21. 
— Also  a  town  of  -Eolis,  Liv.  37,  21. 

PERGA,  a  town  of  Pamphvlia,  Liv.  38, 
57. 

PergAmus,  -i,  f.  V.  -Mw»,  Bergamo,  a 
city  of  Mysia,  the  residence  of  king 
Eumenes,  and  of  the  other  Attalic 
princes,  Zir.  29,  11;  31,  46.  where 
a  spectacle  of  cock-tighting  was  an- 
nuaJlv  exhibited,  as  also  of  gladiators, 
P/i»(."lO,  21.  s.  24,  Inh.  PercamExi, 
Liv.  S3,  21.  Pergamcnus  rex  Eu- 
menes,  Nep.  22,  10.  Pergamena 
naves,  ib.  11,  5.  Pergamena,  sc. 
charta,  parchment  which  was  first 
invented  atPergamus.  Plin.  13, 11.  s. 
21;  Isidor.  6,  11.— PERGA3L-\., 
-arum,  the  citadel  of  Troy,  Virg., En, 
1,  655;  2,  555,  et  571.  Pergamece 
arces,  Virg.  ^n. 3,110,  ruitxe,  ib.476. 
Gens  Pergamea,  the  Trojan  nation, 
ib.  6, 63.  Vates  Pergamea,  Cassandra, 
Propert.  4,  1,  51.  Pergameus  Lar, 
for  Lares,  the  Lares  and  Penates,  or 
household  gods,  which  Xneas  brought 
from  Troy,  -Ew.  5,  744. 
PERGUS,  a  lake  in  Sicily  near  the  city 
Enna,  where  Proserpina  is  said  to 
have  been  carried  ofl'  by  Pluto,  Ovid. 
Met.  5,  386. 
PERIMELE,  an  island,    one    of  the 

Echinades.  Ovid.  Met.  8.  590. 
PERINTHUS,    afterwards    Heracka, 
Erekli,   a  town  of  Thrace  on  the 
Propontis,  246;  Liv.  33,  30;   Nep. 
1,  7,  hence  Pebinthl4,  sc.  fahuia, 
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a  play  of  Menander's,  Ter.And.  Prol. 
9. 

PERIPATOSv./'eri>aifi«,  the  walking 
place  of  the  Lyceum,  near  Athens, 
where  Aristotle  taught  those  who  at- 
tended him,  as  it  is  said,  walking ; 
whence  he  was  called  the  Peripa- 
tetic, and  his  followers  Peripatetics, 
195. 

Permessus  V,  -is,  ulisy  a  small  river 
of  Boeotia,  issuing  from  mount  Heli- 
con, and  sacred  to  the  Muses,  104. 

PERIlH.i:BIA,  a  district  of  Thessaly, 
on  the  confines  of  Epirus  and  ^Etolia, 
219;  Z-u'.  31,  42;  52,  15;  36,33;  44, 
2.  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pindus,  whch 
was  therefore  called  Perrheebus ;  Inh. 
PERHii.tBi  Plijt.4,  1;  Liv.  33,  34; 
39,  34. 

PERSIA  V.  Persis,  -idis,  a  large  country 
of  Asia,  475  ;  Inh.  Pebs.t.,  often  put 
by  the  poets  for  theParthianSj/Zorw/. 
Of/.  1,  2,  22  ;  e/!  21 ,  15  ;  whence  Red- 
ditus  Cyri  solio,  restored  to  the  throne 
of  Parthia,  %b.  2,  2, 17.  Graves  Persee, 
formidable  on  account  of  their  having 
cut  offCrassus  and  a  great  part  of  his 
army,  Horat.  Od.  3,  5,  4.  by  artifice; 
hence  called  injidi,  ib.  4,  15,  2d.Re.v 
Persarum,  rarely  Persia",  the  king  of 
Persia,  Cic  Ver'r.  3,  32;  Liv.  1,  41; 
Tusc.  5,  12;  Horat.  Od.  3,  9,  4. 
Regnum  Persicnm,  Juvenal.  14,228. 
Persici  apparatus,  Persian  luxurj% 
Horat,  Od.  1,  38,  1.  Pcrsica  Iracca, 
a  trowser  worn  by  the  Persians,  Ovid. 
2'rist.  5,  10,  34. — Persicus  sinus,  the 
Persian  gulf,  which  Pliny  calls/Jwirwwi 
mare,  6,  26.  See  Mare  Erythraiim. 
Persici  ornatus,  splendid  dress,  Cic. 
Sen.  17.  Persica  Poj-Zjcw*,  a  portico  in 
the  villa  of  Brutus  at  Lanuvium,  Cic. 
Att,  15,  9.  so  named  in  allusion  to 
one  at  Lacedaemon,  built  from  the 
spoils  of  the  Persians,  Vitruv.  1,  2. 
Themistoclem  untim  intra  annum 
optiTne  locutum  esse  Persice  constat, 
learned  to  speak  the  Persic  language 
in  one  year,  Quinctilian,  11,2,  e.vtr. 

PersepOlis,  Estaker,  or  Tehelmi- 
NAR,  the  capital  of  Persia,  Plin.  6, 
26  ;  Strab.  15,  729. 

PERUSIA,  Perugia,  acity  ofEtruria, 
Liv.  9,  37;  et  10,37;  Inh.  Perusim, 
Liv.  10,  30;  28,  45.  Perusina  cohors, 
ib.  23,  17.  Perusinafames,  the  reduc- 
tion of  Perusia  by  famine,  Lucan.  1, 
41.  See  p.  45. 

PESSlNUS,  -untis.  f.  a  town  otPhrygia 
Magna,  469,  where  was  a  magnificeut 


temple  of  CybelJi ;  hence  called  Pes- 
sinuntia;  and  Pessinuntius sacerdos, 
her  priest,  Cic.  Se.vt.  26.  From  this 
temple  the  image  of  Cybt-lfe  was  car- 
ried to  Rome,  Liv.  29,  10,  et  11. 
PETELIA  v,  Petilia,  Strongoli,  a 
town  of  the  Brutii,  89  ;  Inh.  Pete- 
lini,  Liv.  23,  20. 

PETELINUS  Lucus,  a  grove  near 
Rome,  Liv.  6,  20. 

PETRA,  an  elevated  place  near  Dyrac- 
chium,  Lucan.  6,    16,    et  70;    Cces, 

Civ.  3,  42. A  town  of  JMedica,  in 

Thrace,  Liv.  40,  22. — of  Pieria  in 
Macedonia,  Liv.  39,  26;  44,  32.— of 
Arabia,  now  Krac,  which  gave  name 
to  that  part  of  tlie  country  called 
Arabia  Petra^a,  474. — of  Sicily,  near 
Hybla,  Plin.  3,  4.  Petraa,  sc.  urbs, 
Sil.  14,248. 

PETRINUM  v.  -MS,  a  village  near  Si- 
nuessa,  on  the  confines  of  Latium  and 
Campania,  Horat.  Ep.  1,  5,  5. 

Petrogorii,  the  people  of  Perigord 
in  Guienne,  Cces.  7,  75. 

PEUCE,  PicziNA,the  island  formed  by 
the  southmost  mouth  of  the  Danube. 
Inh.  Peucim  ;  or  ihe  mouth  itself, 
Plin.  A,  12;  Lucan.  Z,  202. 

PEUCfiTIA,  a  name  of  a  part  of  Cala- 
bria, 71.  Inh.  Peucefii.  Peucetii 
si?ius,  Ovid.  Met.  14,  513. 

PHACUSA,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the 
eastmost  branch  of  the  Nile. 

PH^EACUiM  insula  et  urbs,  the  island 
and  town  of  Corcyra,  228.  sing. 
Pii.tAX,  an  indolent  person,  Horat. 
Ep.  1,  15,  24.  Phceacim  Silvee,  the 
gardens  of  Alcinous,  Propert.  3,  2, 
13. — PhcBcasium,  a  kind  of  Grecian 
shoe,  Senec.  Ben.  7,  21  :  et  phaca- 
siatus,  wearing  such  a  shoe,  Id.  Ep, 
113;  Juvenal.  3,  218;  but  whether 
or  not  this  comes  from  Pcehax  is 
uncertain. 

Pii.r.cAsiA  V.  Pliecussa,  a  small  island 
in  the  EgCan  sea,  one  of  the  Sporades, 
Plin.  4,  12. 

PnALACRiNE  V.  -um,  a  village  of  the 
Sabines,  in  the  district  of  Reate,  the 
birthplace  of  Vespasian,  Suet.  2. 

PIIACIUM,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  Liv. 
32,  13;  e^36,  13. 

PH/ESTUM,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  Liv. 
36,  13. 

PHALANNA,  a  town  of  Perrhaebia, 
Liv.  42,  54.  PhalanniBus  ager,  ib.  65. 

PHALARIUM,  monte  Licata,  a   ci- 
tadel of  Sicily,  where  stood  Phalaris's 
brazen  bull,  167. 
'  PHALEREUS 
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PHALEREUS  partus  Phalenan  v. 
~a,  -orient  one  of  the  three  ports  of 
Athens,  193. 

PHALERIA,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  Liv. 
32,  15. 

PHANtE,  a  port  of  the  island  Chios, 
Liv.  36,  43. 

PHANETA,  a  town  of  Epirus,  Liv.  43, 
21. 

PHANORIA,  a  town  of  Phocis,  Liv. 
32,28. 

PHARjE,  a  town  of  Achaia:  of  Crete, 
&c. 

PHAROS,  a  small  island  over  against 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  where  was  a 
famous  light-tower,  551  ;  Plin.  4,31, 
et  85  ;  36,  13 ;  3fel.  2,7.  Pharice 
Jlammee,  the  lights  in  this  tower,  Lii- 
cnn.  9,  1005. — often  put  for  Egypt; 
thus  Rcgina  Phari,  i.  e.  Cleopatra, 
Stat.  Silv.  3,  2,  \Q2.PetimmPharon 
arvaque  Lagi.  We  make  for  Egypt, 
Lucan.  87,  443.  so  8, 184,  277,  499, 
514  ;9, 1022.  Phariireges,  the  Egyp- 
tian kings,  ib.  2,  636.  Phariu  nnda, 
the  Nile,  3,  260.  Pharimn  esqitor,  the 
Egyptian  sea,  4, 257.  Phariux  giirges, 
7,  692.  Pharius  tyrannus,  the  king 
of  Egypt,  6,  308;  7,  704;  8.  555. 
Pharia  fides,  perfidy,  8,  62A.P/inriu7}i 
scelus,  the  murder  of  Pompey,  9,  207. 
Pharium  vclamen,  a  linen  robe,  9, 
1012.  Juvenca  Pharia,  Isis,  Ovid. 
Art.  Am.  3,  635. 

PHAROS  V.  -ia,  Lesina,  an  island  in 
the  Hadriatic,  near  the  coast  of  Dal- 
matia,  Mel.  2,  7. 

PHARMACUSA,  an  island  north-west 
from  IMiletus,  on  the  coast  of  Caria, 
near  which  Julius  Caesar  was  taken 
by  the  pirates.  Suet.  4. 

PHARNACE  V.  -ia,  a  town  of  Pontus, 
Pli}i.  6,  4. 

PHARSALUS,  Fausa,  a  town  in  Thes- 
saly, near  which  Caesar  defeated  Pom- 
pey, 221.  PHARSALIA,  the  country 
or  plains  around  PhzTsaXus,  Lucan.  1, 
38 ;  7,  175,  823.  often  put  for  the 
battle  itself,  or  the  slaughter  in  it,  6, 
313  ;  7,  61,  204,  &c.  Vincetidum  pa- 
ri fer  Pharsalia  prcestitit  orbem,  gave 
Caesar  the  world  to  conquer,  or  au 
opportunity  of  conquering  it  at  once, 
ib.  3,  297.  so  Pharsalia  tuas  fecit  opes, 
7,  745.  Pharsalicum prtelium,  7, 385 ; 
Cic.  Dejot.  5.  PharsalicHs  annus,  the 
year  in  which  the  battle  was  fought, 
Lucan.  5,  391.  Pharsalica  fata,  the 
defeat  and  its  consequences,  8,  516. 
hence  the  poem  of  Lucan  concerning 


the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey  is  called  PHARSALIA. 

PHASELIS,  a  town  of  Lycia,  on  the 
confines  of  Pamphylia,  Cic.  Verr.  4, 
10;  Inh.  Phaselitw,  Cic.  Rull.  2, 
18. 

PHASIS,  I*  et  tdis,  Faoz,  a  large  river 
of  Colchis,  470  ;  Plin.  6,  4.  and  near 
it  a  town  of  the  same  name,  where 
was  the  temple  of  Phryxns,  and  a 
grove,  famous  in  fable  for  the  golden 
fleece  which  it  contained.  Hence 
Phasiana,  sc.  avis,  v.  Pasianus,  sc. 
ales,  a  pheasant,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  first  brought  into  Greece  from 
Phasis  by  the  Argonauts,  Martial. 
13,  12;  Plin.  10,48. 

PHENEUS,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  186.  Inh. 
Phtneatce,  Cic.  N.  D.  3,  22. 

PHER.E,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  219.  Cic. 
Divin,  1,  25;  Inh.  Pheh.^i,  Cic. 
Invent.  2,  49;  Liv.  36,  9;  42,  56. 
Phereea  Vaccee,  the  cows  of  Admetus 
fed  by  Apollo,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  2,  239. 
Also  a  town  of  Laconica,  Liv.  35, 30. 
and  of  other  countries. 

PHILA,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  Liv.  42, 
67;  44,  2,  et  M.—Phila  v.  Phla,  an 
island  in  the  lake  Tritonis,  Herodot, 
4,  178. 

PHILADELPHIA  v.  -la,  Alah-Shek, 
or  the  Beautiful  City,  in  Lydia,  466 ; 
Inh.  Philadelphlni,  Plin.  5,  29. 

PHILjE,  an  island  and  strong  place  in 
the  Nile,  above  the  lesser  cataract, 
Senec.  Nat.  2,  4,  2  ;  Lucan.  10,  313. 
Pliny  places  it  opposite  to  Syene, 
5,9. 

PhilEnAn  arte,  altars  erected  to  two 
brothers,  called  Phileeni,  who  allowed 
themselves  to  be  buried  alive  for  their 
country ;  the  boundary  between  the 
people  of  Carthage  and  Cyrene,  ^rt^- 
Ivst.  Jug.  19,  et  79. 

PHILIPPI,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  on 
the  confines  of  Thrace,  226.  where 
Brutus  and  Cassius  were  defeated  by 
Antony  and  Augustus;  hence PAiVi/j- 
pense  bellum.  Suet.  Aug.  13. preelitctn, 

Plin.    7,   45. PhilippIcus,    -a, 

-urn,  comes  from  Philippus,  king  of 
Macedonia;  as  Philippics,  sc.  ora- 
tiones,  the  orations  of  Demosthenes 
against  Philip;  in  allusion  to  which 
Cicero  called  his  orations  against  An- 
tony by  the  same  name,  Cic.  Att.  2, 
21.  so  Philippai  7tummi  anrei,  gold 
coins,  with  the  image  or  superscrip- 
tion of  Philip,  Liv.  34,  52  ;  37,  59 ; 
30,  5,  et  1;  44,  14.  called  simply 
Philippi 
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Philippi  V.  -«',  Horat.  Ep.  2,  1,  234. 
et  Plant,  passim. 
PhilippopOlis,  a  town  of  Thrace,  Liv. 
39,  53,  and  of  Thessaly,  ib.  25.  called 
also  Philippi,  near  Pharsalia.  Emathii 
Philippi,  Lucan.  9, 271.  whence  some 
reconcile  what  is   said,  Virg.  G.   \, 
490 ;  Ovid.  Met.  15,  824. 
PHILOMELUM  v.  -.«>«,  a  town  of 
Phri/gia  Major,  Cic.  Att.  5,  20  ;  Tnh. 
Philomelienscs,  Cic.  Verr.  3,  83. 
PHINTIA  V.  -as,  a  town  of  Sicily,  be- 
tween   Gela   and   Agrigentum,    Cic. 
Verr.  3,  83. 
PHINTHIAS,  a    fountain  in  Sicily,  in 
which  it  is  said  nothing  would  sink, 
/>//«.  31,2. 
Phintonis  insula,  Fioo,  a  small  island 

between  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 
PHLEGRA,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
peninsula  PalBne  in  ^lacedonia,  tlie 
country  of  the  giants,  224.  hence 
Phlegra-a  prcplia,  their  battle  with  the 
gods,  Stat.  Silv.  5,  3,  196.  Phltgrwi 
campi.  See  page  61. 
PHLEGY.^C,  a  sacrilegious  people  of 
Thessaly,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ,dE;/.  6,  618. 
but  the  best  commentators  consider 
Phlegyas  here  as  a  proper  name  in  the 
nominative. 
PHLIUS,  -ic7ilis,  f.  Stepiimca,  a  town 
of  Achnia  Propria,  Cic.  Att.  6,  2  ; 
Inh.  Phliasti  et  Phliuntii,  Tusc.  4,  3. 
Philasia  regiia,  Ovid,  in  Ibin.  ,'529. 
— and  of  .\rgolis  now  Drepano,  near 
Nauplia. 
PHOC'EA,  FocHiA.  a  city  of  Ionia,  465. 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hermus,  having 
two  harbours,  Lie,  37,  31.  the  mo- 
ther country  of  Marseilles,  Liv.  5,  34  ; 
Inh.  Phoca-enses,  ib.  38,  39;  Pliii. 
3,  4.  vel  Phoc.v.i,  Horat.  Epod.  16, 
17.  who  being  besieged  by  Harpagus, 
the  general  of  Cyrus,  took  to  their 
ships,  and  left  their  city,  Herodot.  1, 
164.  hence  Murex  Phocaicus,  Pho- 
caean  purple,  Ovid.  Met.  6,  9.  Phocais 
{idis)  Jiirentus,  the  youth  of  Mar- 
seilles, Lucan,  3,  301.  Phocaiccs 
carinte  the  ships  of  Marseilles,  ih.  3, 
583.  but  Phocaicce  mantis,  the  troops 
of  Phocis  in  Greece,  ib.  172. —  So 
Phocaica  laurus,  the  laurel  of  Par- 
nassus, Lucan.  5,  144. 
PHOCIS,  tdis,  a  part  of  Gracia  Pro- 
pria, 206.  Liv.  32,  18.  Inh.  Phockn- 
SES,  Justin.  8,  1.  Phocaa  rnra,  Ovid. 
Met.  5,  276.  Juvenis  Phoccsus,  Py- 
lades,  the  son  of  Strophius  king  of 
Phocis,  the  friend  of  Orestes,   Ovid. 


Amor.  2,  6,  15.  Lucan  seems  to  con- 
found Phocis  with  Phocaea,  3,  340.  et 
4,  256. 
PHCEKICE  V.  -ia,  a  part  of  Syria,  472. 
Inh.  PhcenIces,  the  first  inventors  of 
letters,  Herodot.  5,  58;  Plin.  5,  12; 
Lucan.  3,  221.  put  for  the  Cartha- 
ginians, Sil.  13,  730.  hence  Phae- 
iiissa  Dido.  Virg.  .En.  1,  670  ;  6, 450. 
Ti/ros,  Ovid.  Met.  15,  288.  Phce?ii- 
cius  V.  -eus,  of  a  purple  colour,  such 
as  the  Tyrian  purple,  which  was  in  the 
highest  estimation,  Plin,  21,  23.  et 

25,  13  ;  Lncret.  2,  829.  Chlamys 
Phosnicia,  Ovid.  Met.  14,  345.  vestis, 
ib.  12,  104.  hencePna;MCOPTEnus,  a 
bird  with  red  feathers,  a  phenicopter, 
whose  tongue  was  reckoned  a  great 
delicacy  among  the  Romans,  Martial. 
13.  71,  et  3.  58,  14;  Juveyial.  13, 
139;  Plin.lO,  48;  Suet.  Cal.  22,  et 
57  ;  Vit.  13. 

PIICEMCE,  a  town  of  Epirus,  Liv.  29, 

12. 
PHffiNICUSA,  Femcudi,  one  of  the 

Lipari  islands,  176. 
PHCENIX  V.  Phcenicus,  a  port  in  Crete, 

Liv.  36,  45.  and  in  other  places. 
PIIOL^E,    a    mountain    of    Arcadia, 

185.  Plin.   4,  6  ;  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  273. 

Another    of    Thessaly,    near    mount 

Othrys,   and  like  it  the  residence  of 

the  Centaurs,  Lucati.  3, 198  ;  6,  388  ; 

7.  449. 
PHK  AG  AND.E,  a  town  of  Thrace,  Liv. 

26,  2.1. 

PHRICIUM.a  town  near  Thermopylae, 
Liv.  36,  13. 

PHRYGIA,  an  extensive  country  of 
Asia  INIinor,  divided  into  Major,  the 
Greater,  and  Minor,  the  Less,  465.  et 
469.  hence  Phrygia  utraque,  Liv.  37, 
36.  Inh.  PunYots,  said  to  have  been 
the  most  ancient  people  in  the  world, 
Herodot.  2,  2.  Phryges  sero  sapiunt, 
repent  of  their  folly  when  it  is  too 
late,  Cic.  Fam.  7,  16.  Phryx  plagis 
emendatur,  a  slave  is  amended  only 
by  blows,  Flac.  27.  Phrygia;  urbes, 
i.  e.  the  cities  of  Phrygia  Minor  or 
Troas,  Virg.  .En.  6,  783.  Phrygia 
mater,  Cybr-1&,  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  55. 
Phrygius  lapis,  marble,  Horat.  Od. 
3,  1,  41.  Phrygius  judex,  Paris,  Ca- 
tul,  56.  Phrygia  arces,  the  Trojan 
towers,  Ovid.  Met.  13,  44.  Phrygii 
cantus,  grave  or  solemn  music,  Cic, 
Divin.  1,  50.  opposed  to  Lydian  or 
cheerful  strains.  As  the  Greeks  call- 
ed all  the  Asi£^tics  barbarians,  hence 
Barbarui 
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Barhariis  is  put  for  Phrygius ;  thus, 
So7iante  mistitm  tibm-  carmen  lyru, 
Hac  Lydiuvi,  Hits  Barharum,  Ilorat, 
Epod.  9,  5.  So  Grcecia  Barbarice 
collisa,  engaged  with  the  Trojan  na- 
tion, Horat.  Ep.  1,2,  7.  Barbarico 
pastes  auro  spvliisque  superhi,  adorned 
with  Trojan  gold,  Virg.  JEn.  2,  504. 
Barbara  turmte,  the  Trojan  troops, 
Hor.  Od.  2,  4,  9.  Astante  ope  barba- 
ricA,  while  the  kingdom  of  Troy  flou- 
rished, Cic.  Titsc.  2,  n,  85.  Barbara 
crurum  tegmina,  i.  e.  Phrygian, 
adorned  with  needle-work  or  em- 
broidery, Virg.  jEn.  11,  777.  which 
art  the  Phrygians  are  said  to  have 
first  invented,  Plin.  8, 48.  s.  74.  hence 
Phrygio  -onis  m.  an  embroiderer, 
Plant.  Aid.  3,  536.  Phrygiana  v. 
Phrygiw  vestes,  embroidered  clothes, 
Plin.  ib. 

PHRIXI  templum,  a  temple  of  Colchis 
on  the  river  Phasis,  where  Phryxus 
dedicated  the  golden  fleece,  »S<)'ai.  11, 
498.    Seep.Z\2. 

PHRYXUS,  a  small  river  of  Argblis. 

PHTHIA,  the  city  of  Achilles  in  Thes- 
saly  which  gave  name  to  the  district 
Phthiutis,  -idis,  219.  hence  Phthius 
Achilles,  Horat.  Od.  4,  6,  4.  Vir 
Phthius,  Propert.  2,  14,  38.  Inh. 
PhthiTjta,  Phthidta  sene.r,  Cic.  Tusc. 
1,  10.  Pkthiutica  Tetnpe,  plur.  Catitl, 
62,  35. 

PHYCUS,  -untis,  Ras-al-Sem,  a  pro- 
montory of  Cyrenaica. 

PH  YLACE,  a  town  of  Molossis  in  Epirus, 
Liv.  45,  26. — Another  in  Thessaly, 
Strab.  9,  433  ;  Lucan.  6,  352. 

PHYLE,  a  strong  citadel  of  Attica, 
A>/7.  8,2,     See  p.  201. 

PHYSCUS,  Physca,  a  town  of  Caria, 
opposite  to  Rhodes,  Strab.  14,  663. 

PICENTIA,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
PicENTixi,  and  ager  Picentimis,  on 
the  Tuscan  sea,  south  of  Campania. 
Picentiua  ala.  Tacit.  Hist.  4,  62. 

PICENUM  vel  ager  Picenns,  a  prin- 
cipal division  of  Italy,  46.  Zu'.21,  6; 
22,  9;  27,  43.  Inh,  Picentes,  ib. 
10,  10.  Picentmn  acies,  Sil.  10,  313. 
hence  Picens  ager,  Cic.  Senec.  4, 

PICTI,  the  PicTs,  a  people  of  Scotland, 
mentioned  only  by  later  writers,  Mar- 
cellin.  27,  \Q;'Claudian.  de  111 ;  Coh- 
sulat.  Honor,  v.  54, 

PICTONES,  the  people  of  Polctou  in 
France,  en  the  south  of  the  Loire, 
CcRs.  B.  G.Z,  11. 

PIERIA,  a  district  of  Macedonia,  223. 


named  from  mount  Pierus;  whence 
PiERiDEs,  the  Muses,  v.  Chorus  Pie-' 
rius,  222.  et  Grex  Pierius,  Martial,  9, 
88,  3.  Calabrce  Pierules,  the  poems 
of  Ennius,  born  at  Rudine  in  Calabria, 
Horat.  Od.  4,  8,  20.  Pieria  prtslia, 
fiore  tuba,  to  sing  of  battles  with  a 
poetical  genius.  Martial.  11,  4,  &. 
Pieria  pellcv,  either  skilled  in  music, 
or  a  native  of  Macedonia,  Horat.  Od. 
3,  10,  15. 

PIGRUM  viare,  the  northern  sea,  from 
its  being  frozen.  Tacit.  G.  45.  the 
same  with  the  Septentrionalis  oceanus 
of  Pliny,  4,  13,  So  Pigra  palus,  i.  e, 
Palits  Maiotis,  Ovid.  Pont.  4,  10,  61. 

PIMPLA,  a  mountain  of  Bceotia,  204. 
and  a  fountain  of  the  same  name ; 
whence  the  Muses  were  called  Pim- 
plEIdes,  Festics,  hence  Pimpleum 
antrum.  Martial.  12, 11,  3.  PimplEa, 
a  Muse,  Horat.  Od.  1,  26,  9, 
but  in  this  last  passage  some  read 
Pimplei,  voc.  from  Pimpleis,  -idis. 
Strabo  places  Pimpla  in  that  part  of 
Thrace  which  was  annexed  to  Ma- 
cedonia. 

PINARA.,  a  town  of  Pieria  in  Syria, 
to  the  south  of  mount  Amanus;  Inh. 
Pinarit<e,  Plin,  5,  25, — Also  of  Ly- 
cia,  Strab.  14,  661. 

PINARUS  v.Pindits,  Deli-fou,  a  river 
of  Cilicia,  near  Issus,  Strab.  14,  676, 

PINCUM,  Graddisca,  a  town  of  il/te- 
sia  Superior,  on  the  river  PINCUS, 
or  Pek -river. 

PINDENISSUS,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  near 
Issus,  taken  by  Cicero  after  a  siege  of 
twenty-five  days,  Cic.  Fani.  2,  10, 

PINDUS,  a  chain  of  mountains  sepa- 
rating Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Epi- 
rus, 217, 

PINITA,  postea  Vallis  Oletana,  now 
thought  to  be  'Valladolid,  a  town 
of  Spain  in  Old  Castile. 

PIRmEUS  v.  -cpeus,portus,  vel  Pira;um, 
pi.  -cpa,  the  chief  harbour  of  Athens, 
192.  hence  Pirwa  littora,  i.  e.  Attica, 
Ovid.  Met.  6,  446. 

PIRENE,  a  fountain  in  the  citadel  of 
Corinth,  180.  [Fans  Corinthiensis, 
Plaut.  Aul.  3,  6,  23.)  sacred  to  the 
Muses,  called  pallide,  because  ex- 
cessive study  makes  men  pale,  Pers. 
pr.  4,  et  5,  62.  Undas  huuriat  Pire- 
ntdas,  Senec,  Med.  745. 

PIRUST^E,  a  people  of  lllyricum,  Liv. 
45,  26, 

PISA,  a  city  of  Elis  on  the  Alpheus,  on 
the  ruins  of  which  Olympia  is  thought 

to 
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to  have  Leen  built,  181.  hence  Pi- 
seei  catnpi,  the  plaius  in  which  tlie 
Olympic  games  were  celebrated  ;  and 
Pisutis,  -ulis,  f.  the  country.  PistBce 
maims,  the  troops  of  Pisa,  Lucan.  3, 
176. 

PIS^E,  Pisa,  a  city  of  Tuscany,  founded 
by  a  colony  from  Pisa  in  Elis,  45  ; 
Inh.  PisAxi,  Liv.  45,  13.  Pisanus 
ager,  Liv.  39,  2. 

PISAURUiNI  V.  -us,  Pesaro,  a  town  of 
Umbria,  on  the  river  PISAURUS, 
FoGLiA,  45.  Liv.  39,  44;  41,  27; 
Inh.  Pisaurenses,  Cic.  Att.  2,  7. 

PISIDIA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  for 
the  most  part  mountainous,  467,  Liv. 
37,  54,  et  56.  Inh.  Pisid^e,  Jd.  35, 
13.  Cic.  Div.  1,1.  Nep.  14,  8. 

PISTORIA  V.  -ium,  Pistoja,  a  town  of 
Etruria,  about  twenty  miles  north-west 
of  Florence,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apen- 
nines, 45.  Inh.  PiSTAURlENSES,  Plin. 

3,  4.  Agtr  Pistorieiisis,  the  territory  ; 
where  Catiline  was  defeated  and  slain, 
Sallust.  Cat,  57. 

PITANE,  a  town  of  iEolis  in  Asia, 
Ovid.  Met.  7,  357.  Inh.  Pitanwi  v. 
PitanitcB,  who  made  bricks  so  light 
as  to  swim  on  water,  Vitruv.  2,  3  ; 
Strab.  13, 423. — Another  of  Laconica, 
on  the  Eurotas,  Pindar.  Ohjmp.  6,  46. 

PITH.EIA  regna,  i.  e.  Troezcne,  where 
Pittheus,  the  grandfather  of  Theseus, 
reigned,  Ovid.  Ep.  4,  107. 

PITHECDSA  V.  Inarime,  an  island  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  159. 

PITYUS,  -uiitis,  f.  PiTCHiNDA,  a  town 
of  Colchis,  Plin.  6,  5. 

PityVsj,,  Jns.  islands  opposite  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Sucro  in  Spain,  349. 
Plin.  3,  5. — Also  a  name  of  Chios,  ih. 
5,  31. — Another  island  in  the  Argolic 
gulf,  Plin.  4,  12. 

PLACENTIA,  Placenza,  a  city  of  the 
Cispadana,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Trebia  and 
Po,  Liv.  21,  25,  et56,  &c.  Inh.  Pla- 
centini,  Liv.  37, 10.  Plccentinus  ager. 
Id.  34,  56. 

Plat^e.'e  v.  -a,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  near 
which  Mardonius,  general  of  the  Per- 
sians, was  defeated  by  the  Greeks, 
under  Paiisanius  and  Arislides,  206. 
Inh.  Plat.eenses,  Nep.  1,  5.  PlutcE- 
ense  preelium,  ib.  3,  2. 

PLAVIS,  PiAVA  or  Piave,  a  river  of 
Venetia  in  Italy. 

PLEMMYRIUM,  Massa  Oliveri,  a 
promontory  opposite  to  the  great  har- 
bour of  Syracuse,  165. 


Pleumosii,  a  people  of  Belgica,  sup- 
posed to  be  near  Tournay,  Gas.  5, 
38. 

PLEURON,  a  city  of  iEtolia,  near  Ca- 
lydon,  Plin.  4,  2  ;  Ovid.  Met.  7,  382. 

PNYX,  Pnycis,  f.  a  place  where  the 
public  assemblies  at  Athens  used 
sometimes  to  meet,  191.  Nep.  Attic, 
3. 

PcEciLE,  a  portico  at  Athens,  191. 

PCENI,  the  Carthaginians,  (q.  Phcent, 
quia  a  Phoenicibus ovU,  Serv.adVirg. 
^n.  1,  302.)  sing.  Pd-Nus,  Hanni- 
bal, Lucan.  7,  799.  Uterque  Pcenus, 
the  inhabitants  of  Cartliage  in  Africa, 
and  of  New  Carthage  in  Spain,  Horat. 
Od.  2,  2,  11.  Marte  Panos  proteret 
altera,  will  defeat  the  Carthaginians 
in  a  second  engagement,  or  in  another 
war,  ib.  3,  5,  34. — dim.  PaxuLus 
the  name  of  one  of  the  plays  of  Plau- 
tus; — adj.  Pceni  leones,  Virg.  Eel.  5, 
27.  In  Punica  nati  tempora  Canna- 
rum  2''rebiceque,  born  in  the  time  of 
those  wars,  Lucan.  2,  45.  infecta 
dolis,  stained  by  artifice,  or  abound- 
ing in  stratagems,  ib.  4,  737.  hence 
Punica  fides,  pertidy,  Liv.  21,  4;  et 
22,  64.  Sallust.  Jug.  108.  Pa^nus 
plane  est,  he  is  quite  treacherous  or 
perfidious,  Plaut.  Poen.  prol.  113. 
Punica  arbor,  a  pomegranate  tree, 
Cul.  10,  243.  Punica  poma  vel  mala, 
pomegranates,  Martial.  1,  44,  6.  Ovid. 
Fast.  4,  608. — Punicum  sagmn,  a 
military  garment,  of  a  red  or  purple 
colour,  Horat.  Epod.  9,  27.  the  same 
with  Puniceum  v.  Pha;7ticeum  :  so 
Color  flore  rosa  punicea;  prior,  Horat . 
Od.  4,  10,  4.  Puniceis  invecla  rotis 
Aurora  rubebit,  Virg.  ^En.  12,  77. 
Puniceum  jmmum,  a  red  apple  or 
pomegranate,  Ovid.  Met.  5,  536. — 
Punicani  lectuli,xnea.n,  coarse  couches, 
such  as  the  Carthaginians  used,  Cic. 
Muran,  36.  So  Punicanw  fenestra, 
Varr.  de  Re  Rust.  7,  1 ,  Z.—Punice 
loijui,  to  speak  the  Carthaginian  lan- 
guage. Plant.  Pan.  5,  2,  22.— The 
Carthaginians  were  also  called  AoE- 
NoRiD.T,,  from  AgEnor,  Sil.  8,  1,  et 
215.  a  king  of  Phoenicia,  the  son  of 
Keptune,  and  father  of  Cadmus  and 
Europa,  or  Aoenorei,  Sil.  6,  303. 
hence  Duct  or  Agenoreus,  Hannibal, 
iJ.  12,  282  ;  et  13,  3.  Agenorea  nubes, 
the  army  of  Hannibal  in  motion,  ib. 
120.  Collis  Agenoreum  dirimebat  ab 
uggere  vallum  Ausoiiio,  separated  the 
camp  of  Hannibal  from  that  of  Mar- 
cellus. 
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cellus,  Sil.  15,  343.  Reseravit  Dar- 
danus  arces  Ductor  Agenoreas,  Scipio, 
the  general  of  the  Romans  laid  open 
the  citadel,  i.  e.  conquered  the  city  of 
Carthage,  «Sj7.  1,  14.  called  Ageiwris 
«?-6*,  Virg.  ^n.  1,  338. — From  Elisa, 
a  name  of  Dido,  the  senators  of  Car- 
thage are  called  Elisseei  patres,  Sil. 
6,  346.  Catera  Elissa-is  aderat  gens 
Sicana  vutis,  the  rest  of  Sicily  favoured 
the  Carthaginians,  Sil.  14,258.  Elis- 
seei lacerti,  the  arms  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians, ib.  15,524. 

POLA  V.  Pietas  Julia,  Poka,  a  town  of 
Istria,  at  the  south  point  of  the  Penin- 
sula, PUn.  3,  9.  founded  by  a  colony 
of  Colchians,  Mel.  2,  3.  whence  Po- 
int icus  sinus  eXprom,  Pulaticum,  Ponta 
Promontorio. 

POLEMONIUM,  A^ATisA,  a  town  of 
the  Regio  Pontica,  to  the  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Thermodon. 

POLICHNA,  a  town  of  Troas,  on  the 
highest  part  of  mount  Ida,  Herodot. 
6,  28.— Another  of  Crete,  Thucydid. 

2,  85. 

POLITORIUM,  a  town  of  Latium,  Liv. 
1,33. 

POLLENTIA,  PoLKNZA,  a  town  of  Li- 
guria,  Cic.  Fam.  11,13;  Suet.  Tib.  37. 
celebrated  for  its  black  wool,  PUn.  8, 
48  ;  Sil.  8, 598.— Another  of  Picenum, 
Liv.  39,  44;  41,  27.— Another  of 
Majorca,  PUn.  et  Mel. 

POLLUPEX,  Fin  AT,,  a  port  town  in  the 
territory  of  Genoa. 

POLUSCA,  a  town  of  the  Volsci,  in 
Latium,  Liv.  2,  33. 

POMETIA,  a  town  of  tlie  Volsci,  in 
Latium,  lAv.  2, 16.  v.  Pometii,  Virg. 
^■F^n.  6,  775.  hence  ager  Pometimts, 
Pomptinus,  v.  Pontinus,  Liv.  2,  34  ; 
4,  25;  6,  5,  et  21.  Pumptinum,  Cic. 
Orat.  2,  17.  a  villa,  Cic.  Fam.  7,  18. 

*  Pomptina  v.  Pontina  palus,  an  ad- 
joining lake  of  great  extent,  Juvenal. 

3,  307  ;  PUn.  3,  5.  paludes,  the  Pon- 
TiN  Fens,  Lncan.  1,  85  ;  Martial.  10, 
74,  10.  through  wliich  the  Via  Appia 
was  carried  at  a  vast  expense ;  hence 
called  Via  7/f/«,  Lucan.  3,  85.  Pontini 
tanipi.  Martial.  13,  112;  Sil,  8,  381. 
See  Suessa. 

POMPEII  v.  -ia,  a  town  of  Campania, 
Liv.  9,  .'58.  overwhelmed  by  an  earth- 
quake, 63. 

POMPELON,  Pampeluna,  the  capital 
of  Navarre  in  Spain  ;  Inh.  Pompelo- 
nenses,  Plin,  3,  3. 

PONTIA  V.  -(e,  Ponza,  an  island  in  the 


Tuscan  sea  opposite  to  Formlaj,  PUn. 
3,6;  Liv.  9,  28.  Inh.  Potitiaui,  Liv. 
27,  10. 

PONTUS  is  used  by  the  poets  to  signify 
the  sea  in  general ;  but  it  properly 
denotes  the  Euxine  sea,  (Pontus 
Eicrinus,)  Plin.  4,  12;  et  6,  1.  v. 
PoNTicuM  MARE,Z/ii».  40,  21.  PON- 
TUS  also  denotes    several  countries 

round  the  Euxine  sea. 1.  A  large 

country  of  Asia  Minor,  468.  Cic. 
Arch,  9.  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates ; 
whence  Lassi  Pontica  regis  Prcelia, 
the  battles  of  Pompey  against  that  king 
when  exhausted,  Zmcow.  1,336.  Pon- 
i/c«i/^«a,Pompey's  triumph  over  him, 
ib,  8,  26.  Largus  hahenis  Ponticus 
etpies,  horsemen  from  Pontus  with  loose 
reins,  sent  by  Pharnaces,  the  son  of 
Mithridates,  as  auxiliaries  to  Pompey 
against  Ctesar,  ib,  7,  225.  Pontica 
piniis,  a  ship  of  Pontic  pine  wood, 
Horat.  Od.  1,  14,  11.  The  dominions 
of  Mithridates,  when  reduced  by  the 
Romans  into  the  form  of  a  province, 
were  called  Provincia  Pontica ;  but 
the  name  of  Pontus  was  still  retained, 
Tacit.  Ann.  12,  21,  et  63;  15,  10; 
Hist.  2,6;  3,  47 ;  Suet,  Ner.  18.  and 
is  sometimes  divided  into  three  parts, 
Pontus  Gallaticus,  the  part  on  the 
west ;  Cappadocius,  on  the  east ;  and 
Polemonicus,  in  the  middle,  so  named 
from    Polemo,    whom     Antony    the 

Triumvir  made  king  of  it. 2.  The 

lowest  part  of  Mcesia,  south  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ister  or  Danube  to  mount 
Hffinms,  was  also  called  PONTUS, 
the  place  of  Ovid's  banishment,  Ov. 
'Prist.  5,  10.  pr.  Usttcs  ab  assiduo  fri- 
gore  Pontus,  ib.  3,  2,  8.  whence 
he  wrote  his  six  books  DeTmsTiBus, 
and  four  books  of  epistles  from  PON- 
TUS. 

POPULONIA  v.  -ium,  a  town  of  Etru- 
ria,  near  Pisa;,  r<V^-.  Mn.  10,  172; 
Mel.  2,  4  ;  PUn.  3.  5.  Inh.  Populoni- 
enses,  Liv.  28,  45. 

PORATA,  Pyrethus,  v.  Hierasus,  the 
Prutii,  a  river  of  Dacia,  which  joins 
the  Danube  a  little  below  Axiopoli. 

PonnosELENE,  an  island  before  Ephe- 
sus,  Plin.  5,  31. 

PoRPHYRis,  -idis  v.  Porphyra,  a  name 
of  the  island  CythEra,  230. 

POSIDIUM  v.  -eum,  a  town  on  the  con- 
fines of  IVIacedonia,  near  the  river 
Strymon,  Plin.  4,  10. — Another  in 
Syria,  below  mount  Libanus,  ib,  5, 
20.  Also  a  promontory  of  Ionia,  ib.29. 
POSIDONIA, 
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POSIDONIA,  the  same  with  P.t.stum, 
Plin.  3,  b.ln\i.Posi(loniatce,U.tTod,o\.. 
1,  167, 
PoTAMos,  a  village  of  Attica,  near  Su- 

nium,  Strab.  9^^9Q. 
POTENTIA,    PoTENZA,    a    town    of 
Picenum,  Liv.  39,  44  :    Cic.  Harttsp. 
28. 
POTID.EA,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  224. 
afterwards  Cassanduia,  Liv.  44,  11. 
hence  PotidcBensis  v.  oeaticus. 
POTIDANIA,  a  town  of  /Etolia,  Liv. 

28,8. 
POTNIA,   a  village  of  Bceotia,  near 
Thebes,  where  Glaucus,   the  son  of 
Sisyphus,  kept  mares,  which  he  fed 
on  human  flesh  to  render  them  more 
fierce  ;  and  when  they  wanted  food 
they  devoured  himself;  hence  Virgil 
calls  them  Potniiides  equce,  G.  3,  266. 
So  Ovid,  in  Jbin,  555. 
PRACTIUS,  a  river  of  Mysia. 
PR.^XESTE,  -is,  n.  v.  -i>,  -is,  f.  Pa- 
LEsTRiNA,  a  city  of  Latium,  54.  Inh. 
PR.T.NESTiNr,  Cic.  Div.  2,  41.  Liv.  6, 
21,  &c.  Pr<B7iestinns  ager,  Cic.  Rull. 
2,  28.  Prep/iestitti  monies,  Liv.  3,  8. 
PreenestifKs   sorores,   two    images   of 
Fortune,   resembling  two    sisters,    in 
the  temble  of  that  goddess,  at  Prse- 
neste,  S(rat.  Silv.  1,  3,  80.     Pranes- 
tinee  sortes,  the  oracle   of   Praeneste, 
Cic,  Divin.  2,    41.     Preenestina   via, 
the  way  from  Rome  to  Prasneste. 
PR.ESIDIUM,    Warwick,    as    it     is 

thought. 
PRETORIA,  Augusta,    Cronstadt, 
a  town  of  Dacia. — Another  of  Pied- 
mont, AosTA  or  Aoust. 
PRiETORIUM,   supposed  to  be  Co- 
vEXTRv    or    Pateriitgton,  near    the 
mouth  of  the  Humber. 
PR.ETUT1ANUS   ager,   the    territory 
of  the  PrcEtutii,  in  Picenum,  Liv,  22, 
9 ;  27, 43.  hence  Preetutia  ■pules,     Sil. 
15,571. 
PRASIANE,  Verdant,  a  large  island, 
formed  by  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Indus,  Plin.  6,  20. 
PRASIAS,  -ados,  f.  a  lake  on  the  con- 
fines of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  near 
which  was  a  silver  mine,  Herodot,  5. 
17. 
PRASII  vel  Prasiata,  the  most  power- 
ful people  of  Hither  India,  in  the  time 
of  Alexander,  Curt.  9,  2. 
PRELIUS  Lacus,  v.  Prilis,  v.  Pretiits, 
the  lake  of  Castiolione,  in  Tuscany, 
Cic,  Mil.  27  ;  Plin.  3,  5. 
PRIAPUS,  Caraboa,  a  seaport  at  the 
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north   end  of  the  Hellespont,  where 
Pnapus  was  worshipped,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  him.     Pli>i.  5,  32, 
whence  he  is  called  Dei/s  Hellespon- 
tiacus.Virg.  G,  4, 110.— Also  an  island 
near  Ephesus,  Plin,  5,  31. 
PRIENE,  an  ancient  city  of  Ionia,  the 
birthplace   of    Bias,    Cic.   Parad.    1. 
p.  466. 
PRIVERNUM,  Piper Ko  Vecchio,  a 
town  of  the  Volsci  in  Latium ;  Inh. 
PrivernAtes,    Liv.   8,    I,  &c.  Pri~ 
vernas  ager,  Cic.  Div.  1,  43.  et  Pri~ 
vernus,  Rull.  2,  25. 
Prochyta  v.  -te,  PnociDA,  an  island 

on  the  coast  of  Naples,  59. 
PROCONNESUS,  an  island  in  the  Pro- 
pontis,  246.  opposite  to  Cyzlcus; 
whence  its  marble  was  called  Marmor 
Cyziceniwi,  Plin.  5,  32,  s.  43,  Its 
modern  name  is  Marmora  ;  and 
hence  the  Propontis  is  called  the  sea 
of  Marmora, 
PROERNA    v,    Proarna,    a    town   of 

Phthiotis,  in  Thessaly,  Liv.  36,  14. 
PROPOA'TIS,  the   sea   of  Marmora, 
between  the  Hellespont  and  Thracian 
Bosporus,  as  it  were  the  vestibule  to 
the  Euxine   sea  ;   hence  Propontiaca 
or  a,    Ovid.    Trist,    1,   9,   29.  nnda, 
Propert.  3,  22  pr, 
PROTESILAI  turris  et  delubrum,  the 
monument  of  Srotesilaus,  who  was  the 
first  of  the  Greeks  that  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Troas,  and  was  slain  by  Hec- 
tor, Ovid.  Met,  12,  67.  erected  on  the 
Thracian  Chersonese,  near  the  Helles- 
pont, Plin.  4,  11 ;  Mel,2,  2;    Hero- 
dot.  7,  23. 
PRUSA,  Bursa  or  Prusa,'the  capital  of 
Bithynia,near  the  foot  of  mount  Olt/m- 
pus  ;  whence  Prusetisis,  Plin.  Ep.  10, 
66.     There  was  another  town  of  this 
name  in  Bithynia,  and  also  one  called 
Prusias. 
PrytaxEum,  a  place  at  Athens,  where 
those  who  had  deserved  well  of  the 
state  were  supported  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, 191. 
PSOPHIS,   -idis,  a  town  of  Arcadia, 

Ovid.  Met.  5,  607. 
PSYLLI,  a  people  of  i\Iarmarica,  or  io 
the  south  of  Cpenaica,  whose  bodies 
were  (by  some  natural  force,  (pvffiKJt 
cwriKaOeLa)  secure  against  the  poison 
of  serpents,  and  possessed  the  power  of 
curing  those  who  had  been  wounded  by 
serpents,  Herodot,  4, 173 ;  ^^lian.  Hist. 
Animal,  Iff,  28;  Strab,  17,  814; 
Plin.  7,  2;  8,  25;  25,  10;  28  3; 
Plutarck 
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Plutarch,  tii  Cat  one;  Stiet.Aug.  17. : 
Dio  says,  that  this  virtue  was  peculiar 
to  men,  and  was  never  found  in  wo- 
men, 51,  14.     Strabo  says  something 
similar  of  a  people  in  Troas,  13.  588. 
PTELEUAI,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  Liv. 
35,  43 ;  42,  67.  vel  Pteleos,  Lu- 
can.  6,  352. 
pTOLEjiiEi  Fossa,  a  canal  cut  from  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Nile  to  the  north 
extremity  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  545. 
PTOLEMAIS,  -Mis,  a  city  of  the  Higher 
Egypt,  opposite  to  Coptos. — A  name 
of  .i4co  or  .^co7i  in  Palestine,  and  of 
some  other  places. 
PULCHRUM  prom.   Ras   Afran,  a 
promontory  to  the  north  of  Carthage, 
Liv.  29,  27. 
Purpurarije    insula,   Lan^arota  and 
Fortuventura,  islands  in  the  Atlantic, 
to  the  west  of  Mauritania  Tingttana, 
557;  Plin.  6,  31,  ef  35,6. 
PUTEOLI,  Pouzzola,  a  city  of  Cam- 
pania, on  the  Sinus  Puteolanus,  61. 
called    by    the    Greeks  Diccearchia, 
Plin.  3,5.  hence  Dicarchca  nrbs,  Sil. 
13, 385.  Dicarchi  mwnia,  Stat.  Silv.2, 
2,  96.  also  by  Silius  Italicus,  Pherecy- 
adum  mitri,  12,    159.  the  origin  of 

both  which  names  is  unknown. 

PuTEOLANUM,  a    villa    of    Cicero's 
near  Puteoli,  Cic.  Fam.  5,15. 
PUTICUL^  V.  -J,  the  burying-place 
for  persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  with- 
out the  Esquiline  gate  of  Rome,  Varr. 
L.  L.  4,  5.     Paul,   apud  Fest.     This 
rendering  the  place  disagreeable,  Au- 
gustus gave  several  acres  of  that  field 
to  Maecenas,  who  converted  them  into 
a  garden,  Herat.  Sat.  1,  8,  8. 
PYDNA,  a  town  of  Pieria  in  Macedo- 
nia ;  Inh.  Pydncei,  Liv.  44,  6,  et  45. 
PYGEL,^,  a  seaport  town  of   Ionia, 

Liv.  37,  11. 
PYGMiEI,  PycMiEs,  a  diminutive  race 
of  people  in  Thrace,  not  above  a  foot 
high,  (named  from  -rrvyjx-q,  v.  iriryoij', 
cubitus)  who  carried  on  a  perpetual 
war  with  the  cranes,  Juvenal.  13, 
168.  Pliny  says,  that  they  were  driven 
from  Thrace  by  the  cranes,  4,  11.  s. 
18.  He  afterwards  places  them  in 
India,  7,  2.  So  Gellius,  who  makes 
them  to  be  of  greater  size,  9,  4. — 
hence  Virgo  Pygmcea,  of  a  small 
size,  Juv.  6,  505.  Nee  qua  Pygmao 
sanguine  gaudet  avis,  i.  e.  a  crane, 
Ovid.  Fast.  6,  176.  Mater  Pygmaa, 
i.  e.  Gerana,  a  matron  worshipped  by 
the  Pygmies  as  a  goddess,  and  con- 


verted by  Juno  into  a  crane,  Ovid. 
Met.  6,  90  ;  Homer.  II.  2,  460. 
PYLiE,  the  famous  pass  from  Grcecia 
Propria  to  Thessdy,  called  from  its 
hot-baths  Thermopylx,  Liv.  32, 
4  ;  et  36,  15.  hence  Pyla'icus  co7iven- 
tus,  Liv.  33,  3;  Pyta'icum  concilium, 
the  assembly  of  the  Amphictiones,  or 
deputies  of  the  states  of  Greece,  who 
met  there,  Liv.  33,  35. — so  Pylce 
Tatiri,  Cic.  Att.  5,  2,6cc. 

PYLUS  v.  -OS,  Navarix,  a  town  of 
IMessenia  in  Peloponnesus,  the  city  of 
Nestor,  183.  hence  called  Nestoria 
Pylos,  Senec.  Here.  Fur.  7.  as  he  was 
called  Pylius  Nestor,  Ovid.  Pont.  1, 
4,  10,  Pylii  dies,  the  great  age  of 
Nestor,  Ovid.  Prist.  5,  5, 62.  InPylios 
annos  vivere,  to  the  age  of  Nestor,  Id. 
Pont.  2,  8,  41 ,  Pylium  tevum,  Mar- 
tial, 4,  1 ,  3.  Pylii  agri,  the  lands  of 
Pylos,  Ovid.  Met.  2,  685. 

PYRA,  the  place  on  mount  Oeta  where 
Hercules  was  burnt,  Zj>.  36,  30. 

PvRAMiDESjthe  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  545 
and  549.  hence  pyramidatus,  made  in 
the  form  of  a  pyramid,  Cic.  Nat.  D. 
1,24. 

PYRAMUS,  A  river  of  Cilicia,  il/e/,  1, 
13  ;  Cic.  Fflw.  3,  11. 

PYRENE,  et  Pyrenceu^  mons,  v.  Py- 
renai  montes,  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains between  France  and  Spain,  347. 
said  to  have  been  named  from  Pyrene, 
the  daughter  of  Bebryx,  a  king  of  that 
country,  Sil.  3,  420. 

PYRGI,  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria, 
Virg.  .««.  10,  184  ;  Liv.  36,  3.  on 
the  sea-coast.  Martial.  12,  2 ;  Inh. 
PvROEXsES,  Cic.  Or.  2,  71. 

PYRRHEUS,  a  place  in  the  city  Am- 
bracia,  Liv.  38,  5. 

PYRRHl  castra,  a  place  in  Lucania, 
ZJt'.  35,27. 

PYTHIUM  v.  eum,  a  town  of  Thessaly, 
Liv.  42,  53  ;  44,  2. 

PYTHO  V.  Python,  the  same  with  Del- 
phi in  Phocis,  Pausan.  Phoc.  5;  Ho- 
mer.  Il.l,  26  ;  Pindar.  Olymp.  2,  71 ; 
hence  Pytkius  Apollo,  i.  e.  worshipped 
at  Delphi,  Liv.  23,  11  ;  29,  10;  Cic. 
Font.  10.  Pythicum  Oracnlum,  the 
oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  ib.  5,  15. 
Cic.  Div.  1,  1.  Pythica  .lortes,  the 
answer  of  the  oracle,  Liv.  1,  56.  Fa- 
tes Pythia,t\\e  prophetess  or  priestess 
of  the  temple,  Juvenal.  13, 169.  Pv- 
THiA,  -iorum,  games  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  Ovid.  Met,  1,  446.— But 
these  words  aie  commonly  derived 
from 
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from  Python^  the  name  of  a  serpent, 
see  f.  255. 


Q 


QUADI,  the  people  of  Moravia  in  Ger- 
many, Tacit.  Ann.  2,  63,  C?.  42  et 
43. 

QuERQUETULANus  moHS,  vcl  Coslius, 
one  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  ;  so 
called  from  a  grove  of  oaks  which 
grew  on  it,  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  65.  Quer- 
quetulana  porta,  Plin.  3,  5. 

QUIRINALIS7«o;i*,MoNTE  Cavallo, 
another  of  the  hills  of  Rome,  Liv.  1, 
44,  named  from  a  temple  of  Quirinus 
or  Romulus  which  stood  on  it;  or 
from  the  Sabines  removing  thither 
from  Cures,  Festus ;  called  also  Collis 
Quirini,  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  375.  Jugum 
Qiiirinale,  ib.  6, 21 8,  or  Col/es  Ronmlei, 
for  Collis  Eomuleiis,  Ovid.  Met.  14, 
845.  Porta  Quirinalis,  the  gate 
through  which  people  went  to  the 
mount,  Fest. 

QUIRITES,  the  Romans ;  so  called 
from  Cures,  a  city  of  the  Sabines,  Liv. 
1,  13.  or  from  QuirInl's,  a  name  of 
their  first  king.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Mn. 
7,  710.  as  they  were  called  Romani, 
from  his  usual  name  Romulus,  or 
from  the  city  which  he  founded, 
Justin,  Jnstit.  de  Jure  Nat.  §  2. — 
Quirltes  was  the  name  by  which  the 
magistrates  and  orators  addressed  the 
people,  Z,j>.  et  Cic.  passim.  Mohilium 
turba  Quiritium,  the  tickle  crowd  of 
citizens,  or  the  Roman  people  at  large, 
Horat.  Od.  1,  1,  7.  Jus  Quiritiitm,  the 
right  of  Roman  citizens,  Cic.  Verr.  2, 
12.  Uyia  Quiritem  vertigo  facit,  the 
master's  tiu'ning  a  slave  once  round  be- 
fore the  Praetor  makes  him  a  Roman 
citizen  ;  alluding  to  the  form  of  ma- 
numitting slaves,  Pers.  5,  75.  Amici 
dona  Quiritis,  for  Quiritium,  the  ho- 
nours or  offices  which  the  favour  of  the 
people  conferred,  Horat.  Ep.  1,6,  7. 
Jgnotus  Quiris,  an  ignoble  citizen, 
Ovid.  Am.  3,  14,  9.  Minimus  de  plebe 
Quiris,  ib.  1,  7,  29.  so  Juvenal,  8,  47. 
Patres  et  Quirltes,  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple,//or«^  Od.  4,  14,  1.  Tenues  Qui- 
rites,  the  poor  citizens,  Juvenal.  3, 
163.  Nivei,  clothed  in  a  white  toga,  as 
Roman  citizens  were.  Id.  10,  45,  et 

109. QUIRITES  was  opposed  to 

Milites,  as  togatus  to  sago  indutus, 
Juvenal.  16,  8.    Heuce  Cassaris  said 

2  Y 


to  have  quelled  a  sedition  of  his  sol- 
diers, by  simply  calling  them  Quisi- 
TES,  Suet. 10;  Lucan,  5,  358.  so 
Alexander  Severus,  Lamprid.  53. 
Hence  Quiritorv.-o,  -ari,  to  implore 
the  assistance  of  the  citizens,  Farr. 
L.  L.b,l;  Liv.  39,  8,  et  10 ;  2,  23; 
3,  41 ;  Cic.  Fam.  16,32.  Quiritatio, 
•onis,  f.  vel  quiritatits,  -its,  m.  an  im- 
ploring of  this  assistance,  Liv.  33, 
28  ;  Pli7i.  Ep.  6,  20,  14  ;  Val.  Mao: 
9,  2,  1. — Quiritium  Fossa,  a  ditch, 
with  which  Ancus  surrounded  the 
city  ;  so  called,  because  he  made  it 
by  the  assistance  of  the  people,  Fes- 
tus; Liv.  1,  33. 


B 


RAVENNA,  Ravenna,  a  town  of  the 
Lingones,  on  the  Hadriatic,  44.  called 
paludosa,  because  surrounded  with 
marshes,  Sil.  8,  603  ;  Inh.  Raven- 
nates.  Ravennas  ager,  Col.  3, 13,  9. 
Ravennutes  ranee.  Martial.  3,  93,  8. 
Good  water  was  so  scarce  at  Ravenna, 
that  Martial  says  it  was  sold  at  a 
higher  price  than  wine,  ib.  56,  et 
57. 

RAURACI V.  Raurici,  apeople  of  Gaul, 
Ctes.  G.  1,  5.  their  chief  town  was 
RAURICUiAI  v.  Augusta  Raurnco- 
rum,  now  Auost,  a  village  on  the 
Rhine,  near  Basil.  !r1 

REATE, -w,  n.  Rieti,  a  town  of  the 
Sabines,  48;  Liv.  25,  7  ;  26,  11; 
,Inh.  ReatIm,  Zif.  28,  45.  Pree- 
fectura  Reatina,  the  district  of  Reate, 
Cic.  Cat.  3,  2.  N.  D.  2,  2.  Reutimis 
ager,  Rull.  2, 25.  called  from  its  plea- 
santness,/?e«/twor«m  Tcmpc,  Cic.Att. 
4,  15.  /?fa//Mff/)a/w«,  the  lake  Velinus 
near  the  town,  Pliri.  2,  103.  vel 
paludes,  Plin.  31,2.  The  fertile  fields 
and  pastures  round  these  lakes  Virgil 
calls  Rosea  rura  Velini,  2iLn.  1,  712. 
Plin.  17,  4.  The  grandfather  of 
Vespasian  was  a  citizen  of  Reate, 
(Municeps  Reatinus)  Suet.  1. 

REGIA,  supposed  to  be  Armagh  in 
Ireland ;  and  REGIA  Altera,  Li- 
merick. 

REGILLUM  V.  Regilli,  a  town  of  the 
Sabines,  Liv.  2,  16  ;  Suet.  Tib.  1. — 

REGILLUS  lacus,  a  lake  above 

Tuscvilum,  where  Posthumius  the 
Dictator  defeated  the  Latins,  Liv.  2, 
19.  ^.dj.  Regillanus. 

REGINUM  V.  Coitra  Regina,  a  town 

^  of 
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of  VindeHcia,  Regensburg,  on  the 
river  Regen  ;or  Ratisbon  in  Bavaria. 

REGIUM  Lepidum,  v.  ~i,  Reoio,  a 
townof  Modena;  Inh.REoiENSESjC/c. 
Fam.  12,  5 ;  et\Z,l ;  Plin.  3,  15. 

REGNUM,  RiNGWooD,  in  Hampshire. 

REMI  V.  Rhemi,  the  people  of  the  north 
part  of  Champagne  in  France.  Their 
principal  town,  Dnricortorium,  took 
the  name  of  the  people,  as  was  usual  in 
the  lower  ages,  RHEIMS,  Cam.  G.  B. 
2,  5.  Iccius  Rketnus,  ib.  6.  Provincia 
Reniensis,  Plin.  4,  17. 

RES^NA  V.  Resaina,  a  town  of  Meso- 
potamia, to  the  south-east  of  Carra>, 
where  Gordian  defeated  Sapijres  king 
of  the  Persians. 

RETINA,  a  village  near  the  promontory 
MisemiiH,  Plin.  Ep.  5,  16. 

RHA,  VoEGA,  a  river  of  Russia,  the 
largest  in  Europe,  little  mentioned  by 
ancient  authors.  A  root  of  great  use  in 
medicine,  which  grows  on  its  banks, 
was  called  Rlia-harbarum,  Rhubarb. 

RHyEri  vel  Rlieti,  a  brave  people  who 
occupied  the  Alps,  from  the  confines 
of  the  Helvetii  in  Gaul,  to  Vcnetia  and 
the  limits  of  Noricum  on  the  east,  to 
VindeHcia  on  the  north,  and  the  fiat 
country  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  on  the  south, 
Horat.  Od.  4,  4,  17;  et  4,  14,  15. 
descended  from  the  Tuscans,  Plin  3, 
20. 

RH^TIA,  their  country,  is  now  partly 
possessed  by  the  Gnisoxs.  Virgil  ce- 
lebrates the  wine  of  J\.\\xi\^.,(Rheetica, 
sc.  vina,)  G.  2,  96.  Rhcticce  vites, 
Plin.  14,  2. 

RHAMNUS,  -untis,  f.  a  village  of  At- 
tica, near  which  was  the  temple  of 
Nemesis;  hence  called  Riiammusia, 
see  p.  201. 

RHEDAS,  ee,  v.  -antis,  m.  vel  Rhesus, 
a  river  of  Bithynia,  ruiming  into  the 
Thracian  Bosporus  at  Chalcedon  Rfie- 
hantia,  the  territory  on  its  banks, 
■Strah. 

RHED6NES,  the  people  of  Rennes  and 
St.  Malos  in  Brittany,  Ccrs.  G.  2,  34. 

RHEGIUM,  RiiEGGio,  the  last  town  of 
Italy  towards  Sicily,  83.  Inh.  Riie- 
clNi,  Cic.  Arch.  5  ■,"  JAu.  23, 30.  Rhe- 
gina  littora,  Sil.  13,  94. 

RHENUS,  the  Rhine,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  of  Germany,  the  ancient 
boundary  between  Germany  and  Gaul, 
404.  C(ES.  G.  4,  10.  called  Bicomis, 
because,  before  the  canal  of  Drusus 
was  cut,  it  ran  by  two  mouths  into  the 
sea,    irg,  8,  727.     Cisrhenani, 


those  who  lived  on  the  side  of  Gaul,  or 
on  the  west  of  the  Rhine ;  Transrhe- 
nani,  the  Germans  on  the  east,  Cees.  G. 
4,  16. — Also  a  river  of  Italy,  the 
Riieno,  which  runs  into  the  Po  on  the 
south  near  Bologna,  Plin.  16,  36. 

RHINOCOLOllA  V.  Rhinocorura,  a 
town  on  the  confines  of  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  Liv.  45,11. 

RHIUM  V.  -on,  a  promontory  oi  Achaia 
Propria,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Corin- 
thian gulf,  opposite  to  Antirrhium, 
both  called  the  Daedanelles  of  Le- 
panto,  113,  also  the  strait  itself  be- 
tween Naupactus  and  Patrag,  Liv.  27, 
30  ;  38,  7. 

RHlZONITzE,  a  people  of  Illyricum, 
Liv.  45,  26.  their  chief  town  Rhisi- 
nium,  Risino,  near  Ragusa. 

RHODA,  Roses,  a  port  town  of  Cata- 
lonia, Liv.  34,  8.  Inh.  Rhodenses. 
— Also  an  ancient  town  on  the  Rhone, 
which  is  said  to  have  given  name  to 
that  river,  extinct  in  the  time  of  Pliny, 
3,4. 

RuoDANus,  Rhone,  a  large  and  rapid 
river  of  France,  404.  Cas.  G.  1,1  ; 
Lucan.  1,  433  ;  6,  475  ;  Rhodani  potor, 
i.  e.  Gallus,  Horat.  Od.  2,  20,  20. 

RiiODoPE,  a  range  of  mountains  in 
Thrace,  241.  Medium  porrecta  sub 
a.vem,  extending  to  the  north,  Virg.  G. 
3,351.  Pede  barhiiro  lustratu,  frequent- 
ed by  the  frantic  worshippers  of  Bac- 
chus, Horat.  Od.  ;5,  25,  11.  Orpheus 
Rhodopeius,  of  Thrace,  a  Thracian, 
Ovid.  Met.  10,  50  ;  Art.  Am.  3,  321. 
Rhodope'ia;  arces,  the  rocks  or  summits 
of  Rhodopfe,  Virg.  G.  4,  4G1. 

RHUUI'NIA,  the  top  of  mount  OCta, 
Liv.  36,  16. 

RHODUS  V.  -OS,  Rhodes,  a  celebrated 
island  near  the  coast  of  Lycia,  and  a 
cognominal  city,  238.  illustrious  for 
its  power  by  sea,  called  Clara  by 
Horace,  Od.  1,  7,  1.  eitlier  on  account 
of  its  celebrity,  or  the  remarkable 
clearness  of  its  air,  Plin.  2,  62.  as  by 
Lucan,  Clara  sole,  8,  247.  and  Phoi- 
be'ia,  favoured  by  Apollo,  5,  50.  so 
Ovid,  Met.  7,  365.  In  the  most 
cloudy  weather  the  sun  is  said  to  shine 
at  least  once  a-day  on  Rhodes,  ac- 
cording to  fable,  on  account  of  his  love 
to  a  Rhodian  nymph  ;  Inh.  Riiodii, 
Liv.  27,  30,  31  ;  2.  adj.72Aorf»M,  Rho- 
diensis  et  Rhodiaus. 

RHCETEUM,  a  town  and  promontory 

of  Troas,  465.  hence  Littora  Rhostea, 

Virg.  /En.  C,  505.    Beroe  Bhcsteia,  a 

native 
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native  of  Rhceteum,  ib.  5,  646.  Duc- 
tor  Rhoeteins,  the  Trojau  leader  yEneas, 
ib.  12,  456.  put  also  for  Scipio,  Sil. 
17,487. 

RHCETIUS  MOxVS,  Monte  Rosso, 
in  Corsica. 

RHOSO,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  celebrated 
for  its  earthen  ware  ;  whence  Rhosiaca 
vasa,  Cic.  Art.  6,  1. 

RhoxalaS'i,  a  people  of  Scythia  to  the 
north  of  the  Palus  Masotis,  2'acit.Hist, 
1,79. 

RIGODULUM,  RiGOL,  a  village  near 
Cologne,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mo- 
selle, Tacit.  Hist.  4,  71. 

RIPH-EI  montes,  v.  Rhipai,  a  chain  of 
mountains  on  the  north  of  Scythia, 
Plin.  4,  12.  RiphfPCB  arces,  the  sum- 
mits of  them,  Firg.  G.  I,  240.  The 
Tanais  was  thought  to  spring  from 
this  mountain,  [vertice  lapsus  Ripkao,') 
Lucan.  3,  372.  Riphwce  mamts,  the 
inhabitants  of  those  mountains,  ib.  2, 
640. 

RODUMNA,  RoANNE,  a  town  of  the 
uidui  on  the  Loire. 

ROMA,  Rome,  the  capital  of  Latium 
in  Italy,  49.  and  anciently  of  the 
world,  (Caput  orlis  terrarum,  Liv.  1, 
16,  et  21,30.  Caput  rerum,  TdiCh. 
Hist.  2,  32.  Caput  mundi,  Lucan.  2, 
136.)  Inh.  RoMAM,  Domini  rerum, 
Virg.  2E,n.  1,282.  Romanu^  populus ; 
ager,  the  territory  of  Rome,  the  same 
with  Latium  ;  Ro/nana  gens,  ib.  33. 
also  in  poets,  geiis  Romfila,  the  Ro- 
man nation,  from  Romulus  their  first 
king,  Horat.  Carm.  Secul.  6.  So  Ro- 
mitla  tellus,  Virg.  iEn.  6,  876.  vel 
Roniuleilm  regnum,  Sil.  10,  280.  Ro- 
mulea  urbs,  the  city  of  Rome,  Ovid. 
Met.  15, 625.  Romulei  muri,  the  walls 
of  Rome,  Sil.  7,  485,  et  1 1,  75.  Colles 
Romulei,  the  bills  of  Rome,  Ovid.  Met. 
14,  845.  Romuleoque  r evens  horrebat 
regia  (sc.  casa)  culmo,  and  the  cottage 
of  king  Romulus  was  new  thatched 
with  Roman  straw,  Virg.^n.  1,  654. 
— RoMULlD/E,  -arum,  the  Romans, 
ib.  621  i  Pers.  1,  31  ;  Lucret.  4, 
6B7. 
RO]MULEA,  a  town  of  the  Samnites, 

Liv.  10,  17. 
ROSA  V.  Rosea,  beautiful  and  fertile 
plains  near  Reate,  Cic.  Att.  4,  15. 
Roses  campus,  Yarr.  R.  R.  1,  7,  10. 
Rosea  rura,  Virg.  ^En.7,  712. 
ROSCL^^'UM  vel  Ruscia,  Rossano, 
the  port  of  Thurii  in  the  country  of 
the  Bruttii. 


ROSULUM,  MoxTE  Rosi,  a  town  of 

Etruria. 
ROTOMAGUS,  Rouen,  the  capital  of 

Normandy. 
RoxoLANT,  the  people  of  Sarmatia,  Tac. 

Hist.  1,  79. 
RUBE.E  promontory.  North  Cape, 
the  most  northern  point  of  Scandina- 
via. 
RUBI,  Rrvo,  a  town  of  Apulia,  Horat. 
Sat.  1,  5,  94.  hence  Rubea  virga,  for 
firgce,  rods  or  twigs  of  the  bramble- 
bush,  or  which  grew  near  Ilubi.  Serv. 
ad   Virg.    G.    1,   266.     Inh.   Rubis- 
tini. 
RUBICON,  V.  -o,  -unis,  m.  Rugone, 
a  river  which  separated  Gallia  Cispa- 
duna    from   Italy,    the    boundary  of 
CjEsar's  province  of  Gaul,  which  he 
was   prohibited    by  the  laws  to  pass 
while  in  actual  command,   45.  Suet. 
Co-*.  31.    hence  Cmsar  ut  Hespcriee 
vetitis  constitit  arvis,  Lucan.  1,224. 
It  is  formed  of  three  brooks,  and  now 
called  at  its  mouth  Fiuinisino. 
RuBlGixis  lucus,  the  grove  of  the  god- 
dess Rubigo,  near  Rome,  Ovid.  Fast. 
4,  907. 
RUBO,  the  river  Dwina,  which  falls 

into  the  Baltic  at  Riga. 
Rubra  Sax  a,  a  place  in  Etruria,  near 
the  liver  Cremcra,  about  nine  miles 
from  Rome,  Liv.  2,  49. 
RUBRIJM  MARE,  the  Red  Sea,  or 
the  sea  to  the  south  of  Arabia,  which 
divides  itself  into  two  bays  or  gulfs, 
the  Arabian  and  Persian,  Plin.  6, 23, 
et  24.  Livy  likewise  seems  to  mean 
the  Arabian  sea,  or  Indian  ocean,  by 
Rttbrummare,  36,17;  42,  52  ;  45, 
9  ;  so  Horace,  by  Ruber  oceanus,  Od. 
1,  35,  32.  Propertius,  by  Riibrum  Sa- 
liim,  3,  13,  6.  Tibullus,  by  Rubrunt 
viare,  2,  4,  30.  et  littus,  4,  2,  19  ; 
and  Virgil,  hy  Ruhrum  littus,  ^En.  8, 
686.  But  Rubrum  eeqtior  oceaiii,  in 
Virgil,  G.3,  359.  denotes  the  Western 
or  Atlantic  ocean,  made  red  by  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun. — Plena  viaris 
rubri  spoliis,  Cleopatra,  adorned  with 
pearls,  Lucan.  10,  139.  See  Mare 
Eri/thrceum. 
RUDI.E,  a  small  town  of  Calabria,  77. 
the  birthplace  of  Ennius,  hence  called 
Radius,  v.  Rudinus  homo,  Cic.  Arch. 
10.  Inh.  RtDlNi,  Cic.  Oral.  3,  42. 
RUFIANA,  RuFASH,  in  Alsace. 
RUFR^I:^,  a  town  of  Campania,  Virg. 
jEn.  1,  739 ;  Sil.  8,  568.  Inh.  Ru- 
ekEni,  C«V.  FflMi.  10,  71. 

RUFRIUM, 
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RUFRTUM,  Rrvo,  a  town  of  Samnlum, 
Liv.  8,  25. 

RUGIA,  RuGEN,  an  island  in  the  Baltic. 

RUSClNO,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
near  Perpignan,  Liv.  21,  24. — 
Also  a  seaport  town  of  Africa,  ib,  30, 
10. 

RUSELL^,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  Inh. 
RusELLAXi,  Liv.  28,  45.  Rusellanus 
ager,  Liv.  10,  4,  et  37. 

RuspiNA,  a  town  of  Africa  Propria,  be- 
tween Leptis  and  Adrumetum,  Sil.  3, 
260 ;  Hirt.  Bell.  Afr.  6,  et  10. 

RusuccuRUM  V.  -ium,  a  town  of  Mau- 
ritania, supposed  to  be  Algiers. 

RUTANI  V.  Ruteni,  the  people  of  Ro- 
VERGNE,  in  Guienne.  Cces.  G,  1,  45. 
Rutinorum  urbs,  Rhodes. 

RUTOBA,  a  river  of  Liguria,  Plin.  3, 
5. — Another  of  Latium,  running  into 
the  Tiber,  Lucan.  2,  422. 

RUTOLI,  a  people  of  Latium,  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  that  country, 
Plin.  3,  5.V  Castra  Rutula,  Tibull.  1, 
5,  47.  Colles  Rutiili,  Virg.  Mn.  7, 68. 

RUTUPI^,  Riciiborough  or  Sand- 
wich in  Kent ;  hence  Rutujiina  lit- 
tora,  Lucan.  6,  67.  Rutupiiio  edita 
fundo  ostrea,  Juvenal.  4,  141.  In- 
stead of  Trutulensis  partus,  some 
read  Rutupe7isis,  Tacit.  Agric.  38. 


SABA,  a  city  of  Arabia  Felix,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  SabEi,  whose  country  (Sa- 
B«A,  Horat.  Od.  1,  29,  3.  vel  Subtea 
terra,  Ovid.  Met.  10,  489.)  produced 
frankincense, /"/»(.  12,  14.  hence  ^n- 
beiem  thus,  incense  of  the  finest  kind, 
Jd.  j^n.  1,  416.  SabcBus  odor.  Col. 
10,  262.  also  myrrh,  cinnamon,  and 
balsam, -S/r«i.  16,  778.  supposed  to 
be  the  Sheba  mentioned  in  scripture. 

SABATA,  Sabatia  v.  -imn,  a  town  of 
Liguria,  supposed  to  be  Savona,  in 
the  territory  of  Genoa  ;  hence  Saba- 
Una  vel  Sabatia  Stagna,  Sil.  8,  491. 
Strab.  4,  201.  Sabatintis  lacus.  Col. 
8,16,2.  Sabatia  vada,  called  by 
Cicero  simply  Vada,  between  the 
Apennine  and  Alps,  where  the  road 
was  very  bad,  Favi.  11,  10.  Forties 
Vndi'nn  SabatiAm,  for  Vadorum  Sa- 
htttiorttm,  now  Vadi,  Plin.  3,  5.  s.  7. 
Mela  calls  this  place  Sabatia,  sc. 
vada,  2,  4.  whence  Sabatina  trihus, 
Festus.  Liv.  6.  5. — Also  a  town  of 
Assyria,  on  the  Tigris, 


SABATHA,  Sanaa,  a  city  of  Arabia 
Felix. 

SABATHA,  V,  Sabrata,  a  small  town 
of  Syria,  Sil.  3,  256. 

SABATINI,  a  people  of  Samnium, 
living  along  the  river  Subatus,  Sabato, 
which  runs  into  the  Volturnus,  Liv. 
26,  33. 

SABINI,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy, 
48.  said  to  be  named  from  their  piety 
to  the  gods,  (aira  tow  tre/Sew'.)  Plin.  3, 
12.  s.  il,  et  14,  15.  or  from  SABUS, 
their  founder,  Sil.  1,  423.  very  strict 
in  their  morals,  [severissimi  homines, 
Cic.  Vatin.  15.  Rtgidi,  Horat.  Ep.  2, 
1,25.  and  hardy,  Virg.  G.  2,532. 
disciplina  tristi  ac  tetriccl  instructi, 
Liv.  1,18;  Horat.  Od,  2,  6,  37.)  and 
their  women  remarkable  for  their 
chastity,  Ovid.  Atnor.  1,  101,  et  3,  8, 
61 ;  Horat.  Epod.  2,  S9;Juve7ial.  10, 
299.  Martial.  1,  63.  Ager  Sabinus, 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  Liv.  6.27; 
Nor  fit.  Sat.  2,  7,  118.  lying  among 
the  Apennines  ;  hence  Ardui  Sabini, 
In.  Od.  3,  4.  21.  Satis  beatus  unicis 
Sabifiis,  sc.  preediis,  sufficiently  satis- 
fied with  my  Sabine  villa,  Horat,  Od. 
2,  11,  14.  Vile  Sabinum,  sc.  vinutn, 
Sabine  wine  of  small  value, /rf.  Od.  1, 
20.  Sabella  pubes,  the  Sabine  youth, 
Virg.  G.2, 167.  Sabellis  docta  ligoni- 
bus  versare  glebas,  Horat.  Od.  3,  6, 
38.  Sabella  anus,  a  Sabine  old  woman, 
skilled  in  prognosticating  futurity, 
the  nurse  of  Horace,  Id.  Sat.  1,9, 29. 
Sabella  carmina,  Sabine  charms,  or 
magical  incantations,  Id.  Epod.  17, 
28.  Sabellicics  sus,  Virg,  G.  3, 
255. 

SABIS,  Sambre,  a  river  of  Gallia  Bel- 
^ica, which  joins  the  Maese  at  Namur, 
'^CcBS.  G.  2,  16,  et  18. 

SABOTA  v.  Sabatha,  Sanaa,  a  city  of 
Arabia  Felix. 

SABRINA,  the  Severn;  SABRIANA, 
the  Bristol  Channel. 

SAC^,  a  nation  of  Scythia,  near  the 
source  of  the  laxartes,  Plin.  6,  17. 
Mel.  3,  7. 

Sacer  Mons,  the  Sacred  Mount,  three 
miles  east  from  Rome,  beyond  the 
Anio,  48.  Liv.  2,  32,  et  3,  52  ;  Cic. 
Br.  14. — Sacra  Via,  a  street  of 
Rome,  which  led  from  the  Forum  to 
the  capitol,  Liv.  2,  13  ;  Cic.  Plane.  7; 
Att.  4,  3;  Horat.  Sat.  1,9,  1.  called 
Sacer  clivus  from  its  ascent,  Od.  4,  2, 
35. 

S  A  GRANT,  a  people   of  Latium,  so 
named. 
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named,  because  they  are  said  to  have 
been  descended  from  one  of  the  priests 
of  Cybel6,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Mn.  7,  795. 
or  because  they  were  bora  during  a  ver 
sacrum,  Festus.  Sacrance  acics,  the 
troops  of  the  Sacrani,  Virg.  ib, 

3ACRIP0RTUS,  a  place 'near  Signia, 
in  the  country  of  the  Volsci,  where 
Sylla  defeated  the  younger  Marius, 
Veil.  2,  26  ;  Liv.  Epit.  87  ;  Lucan.  2, 
134. 

SACRUM  Prom.  Cape  St.  Vincent  iu 
Spain,  which  Strabo  calls  the  most 
western  point  of  the  earth,  3,  137. 
Several  otlier  capes  were  called  by 
this  name. 

S^TABIS,  a  town  of  Hither  Spain,  on 
an  eminence,  near  the  river  Sucro ; 
celebrated  for  its  fine  linen,  Sil,  3, 
373 ;  hence  Setaba  sudaria,  CatuU. 
12,  14,  et23,  7. 

SAGALASSUS,  Sadjaklu,  a  town  of 
Pisidia,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia ; 
Inh.  Sagalassenses ;  Sagallusseims 
ager,  Liv.  38,  15. 

SacAris,  -is,  a  river  of  Scythia,  Ovid. 
Pont.  4,  4,  47. 

SAGRA  V.  -as,  a  river  of  the  Bruttii. 
between  Locri  and  Caulon,  Cic.  N.  D. 
2,  2. 

SAGUNTUM  V.  -us,  Murviedro,  a 
town  of  Spain,  between  the  IbCrus  and 
Sucro,  347.  Liv.  21,  7.  besieged  and 
taken  by  Hannibal,  i6.  15.  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  second  Punic  war  ; 
Inh.  Saguntini,  Liv.  21,  2.  Sagun- 
tina  rabies,  the  rage  which  makes  the 
inhabitants  of  a  city,  when  besieged, 
destroy  themselves,  as  the  Saguntines 
did,  rather  than  submit  to  the  enemy, 
Liv.  31,  17.  Saguntino  pociila  jicta 
luto,  earthen  cups  made  at  Saguutum, 
Martial.  14,  108,  et  4,  46,  14.  Sa- 
guntince  ficus ,  Cato,  R.  R.  8,  1. 

SAIS,  -eos,  f.  Sa,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Lower  Egypt;  Inh.  SaIt.e  :  whence 
the  district  was  named  Saitcs  nomos : 
and  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
Saiticum  ostium, ?>ivi!o.  17,  802.  This 
mouth,  Strabo  makes  the  same  with 
the  Ostium  Taniticum,  the  eastmost 
but  one,  whereas  he  places  S  a  is,  with 
other  geographers,  two  schoeni  from 
the  weslmost  mouth  but  one,  ib.  803. 
Herodotus  gives  a  different  account  of 
this  matter,  2,  17, 
SALA  V.  Isala,  the  Issel,  joined  to  the 
Rhine  by  the  cut  of  Drusus — Also  a 
river  of  Germany,  running  into  the 
Elbe ;  near  which  were  salt-pits,  as 


there  still  are ;  hence  this  river  was 
thought  to  produce  salt,  Tacit.  Ann. 
13,57. 
SALA,  a  town  of  Phrygia  Magna, — 

Another  of  fllauritania. 
SALAMIS  v.  -in,  -inis:  v.  -i?m,  -'S,  f. 
CoLouRi,  an  island  of  Greece,  in  the 
Saronic  gulf,  Virg.  ^En.  8,  158.  near 
which  the  Greeks  defeated  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes,  by  the  able  conduct  of  Tbe- 
mistocles,  231 ;  Inh.SALAMiMi,  Cic. 
Arch.  8;  Att.  5,  21.    Salaminia  pug- 
na,  Nep.  3,  2.     Also  a  town  in  the 
east  side  of  Cyprus,  built  by  Teucer, 
451,  termed  ambigua,  Horat.  Od.  1, 
7,  22.  in   opposition   to    the  former, 
which  is  called  vera,  Lucan.  3,  183. 
SALAPIA,  Salpe,  a  town  of  Apulia, 
near  the   river   Aufidus,  69.  Plin.  3, 
11  ;  Inh.  Saiapini,  Cic.  Hull.  2,  27. 
Salapitani,Liv.  27,  28.  Salapina  Pa- 
ins, Canale  de  St.  Antonia,  Lucan.  5, 
377. 
SAL  ARIA,  a  town  of  Spain. 
SAL.'^RIA  Via,  the  way  by  which  salt 
was   carried  from  the  salt  pits  near 
Ostia,  to  the  country  of  the  Sabines, 
92. 
SALASSI,  a  people  inhabiting  a  valley 
between    the    Alpes  Pennince,  and 
Graiee,  or  the  Great  and   Little   St. 
Bernard  ;  now  Vald'  Aovsta,  Liv.'Il, 
38.  named  from  the  capital  of  a  colony 
afterwards  settled  there,  called  Aug  us- 
TA  Pratoria,  Plin.  3,   17.  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps  Graicg,  Liv.  21,  38. 
SALERA,  a  town  of  Africa,  Liv.  29,34. 
SALERNUM,  Salerno,  the  chief  town 
of  the  Picentini,  on  the  Tuscan  sea, 
south   of  Campania,  65.  Liv.  34,  45. 
famous  for  a  medical  school  in  the 
lower  ages,  156.  Salernitana  latebra, 
Plin.  13,  3. 
SALGANEA,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  near 

the  Euripus,  Liv.  35,  37,  46,  51. 
SALIA,  a  town  and  river  of  Asturia,  in 
Spain,  Mel.  the   country  of  the   poet 
Prudentius. 
SALLENTINI  v.  Saleniini,  a  people  of 
Calabria,  Liv. 9, 42.  Salkntinus  ager, 
their   country.   Id.   25,    1.  Salentini 
campi,  Virg.  jEn.  3,  400.  Salentinum 
prom.\h&  same  with  ya/jy^jitwi,  Cape 
de  Leuca,  Serv.  ib.  et  Mel. 
SALIC  A,  a  town  of  Spain,  towards  the 

source  of  the  Anas. 
SALINiE  Daciee,  salt-pits  near  Torda, 

in  Transylvania. 
SALMACIS,  a  fountain  of  Caria,  near 
Halicamassus,  466. 

SALMANTICA, 
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SALMANTICA,  Salamanca,  a  city  of 
Leon,  in  Spain. 

SALMONE,  a  town  of  Elis,  where  Sal- 
moneus  reigned,  Strab.  8, 356.  whence 
■Nynipha  Salmmis,  his  daughter. 
Place.  5,  478  ;  Ovid.  Amor.  3,  6,  43. 
— Also  a  promontory  on  the  east  side 
of  Crete,  Acts,  27,  7.  called  likewise 
Salmonis,  -tdis,  Dionys.  5,  110.  and 
Samnniwm,  Plin.  et  Mel.  now  Cape 
Salomo7i, 

SALO,  Xalon,  a  small  river  of  Spain, 
nearBilbllis.inArragon,  whose  waters 
were  excellent  for  tempering  steel, 
(armormn  temperator,')  JMartial,  4, 
55,  15.  {hrevis  Salo,  qui  ferrum. 
gelat,)  ib.  1,50,  12.  This  river  is 
sometimes  called  Jlbilis,  and  runs  into 
the  Ebro.  It  is  often  mentioned  by 
Martial,  who  was  born  near  it,  10,20, 
1  ;  et  10,  103,  2,  &c. 

SALODURUM,  Soleup.e,  a  town  of 
the  Helvetii,  now  the  capital  of  a  can- 
ton of  that  name  in  Switzerland. 

SALONA  V.  -CB,  V.  Salo,  a  maritime 
town  of  Illyricum,  inhabited  by 
Roman  citizens,  Hirt,  B.  Alex.  43 ; 
Lucan.  4,  404.  Near  it  now  stands 
Spalatro. 

SALYES  v.  -yi,  Salvii  v.  Salluvii,  a 
powerful  people  of  Gaul,  occupying 
the  country  from  the  Rhone  to  the 
Var  and  Liguria,  Strab.  4,  pr.;  Liv.  5, 
34,  et35;  21,26;  31,  10. 

SamachonItes,  a  small  lake  in  Galilee, 
into  which  the  Jordan  first  falls  after 
its  rise. 

SAMARA  v.  Santera,  the  Somme,  a 
river  of  Gallia  Belgica. 

Samarobriva,  i,  &. po7is in  Samara,  af- 
terwards called  Ambinni,  from  the 
people;  now  Amiens,  inPiCARDv. 

SAMARIA,  called  Sebaste  by  Herod, 
in  honour  of  Augustus,  the  capital  of 
the  country  of  Samaria,  or  Samaritis, 
between  Judeea  to  the  south,  and  Gali- 
lee to  the  north,  Plin.  5, 13. 

SAME,  a  name  of  the  island  Cephalenia. 

SAMNIUM,  a  country  of  Italy,  66.  Inh. 
SamnItes,  -turn  V.  -?an,  Flor.  1,  16  ; 
Liv.  7,  29.  Samniticum  bellum,  ib. 
A  kind  of  gladiators  were  called 
Sammies,  Liv.  9,  40.  Sam7iis  gladia- 
tor, Cic.Tusc.  2,  17.  Samnitcs  gla- 
diatores,  Cic.  Orat.  2,  80  ;  3,  23  ; 
Sext.  64.  '  .     .  ' 

SAMOS,  an  island  epposite  to  Ephtsus, 
in  Ionia,  239.  Samia  vasa,  earthen 
ware  made  in  Samos,  Pli7i.  25,  5  ; 
Plant.  Capt,  2,  2,  41 ;  Cic.  Mur.  36. 


Samiis  delectabimur,sc.  V^SiSiS,  Cic.  (id 

Here7i.  4,  52. 
SAMOSATA,  -ce,  a  city  of  Commagencj 

in  Syria,  on  the  Euphrates,  471. 
SAMOTHRACE  v.  -ia,  Samothraci, 

an  island  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the 

Hebrus,  in  Thrace,  243.  Liv.  42,  25, 

et  50.   Inh,   Sa7nothraces,  -cum,  Liv. 

45,  5.  Juvenal.  3,  144,  adj.  Samo- 

thracius. 
SandaliOtis,  a  name  of  Sardinia,  from 

its  resemblance  to  a  sandal,  P/z».  3,7. 
SANG  ALA,  -oru7n,  a  town  of  the  Ca- 

thai,  in  India. 
SANGARIS  v.  -ins,  V.  Sagaris,  Saka- 

RiA,  a  river  of  Phrygia,  P/iw.   6,  1. 

Satigarius puer,  i.  e.  Phrygius,  Gany- 

medes,  born  near  this  river,  ^'^a^  5'»7t;. 

2,  4,41. 

SANTONES  v.  -j,  a  people  of  Aquita- 
nia  in  Gaul,  between  the  Loire  and 
Garonne,  now  Sai7ito7ige,  406.  Cass.  I , 
10.  sing,  hence  Sa7ito7iicus  cucullus, 
a  cowl  or  cap  made  or  woven  by  the 
Santo/ies,  Juvenal.  8,  145.  called  by 
Martial  bardocucullus,  1,  54,  5;  et 

14,  128. — Saiito7iicus  ocea7ms,  that 
part  of  the  7nare  Aquita7iicu7n,  or  Bay 
of  Biscay  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Liger  and  of  the  Garumna,  Tibull.  1, 
8,  10.  Sa7itonu77i  partus,  Rochelle, 
or  Lc  Seudre. 

SAP^I,  a  people  of  Thrace,  Ovid.  Fast. 

1,  389. 
SAPIRENE  v.  Saphire/te,  an  island  in 

the  Arabic  gulf,  Pli7i.  6,  29. 
SAPIS  vel  Isapis,   Savio,   a  river  of 

Gallia  Cispada7ia,  running  into  the 

Hadriatic,  north  of  the  Rubicon,  Plin. 

3,  15. 

SARACENE,  a  district  of  Arabia  Pe- 
trcea;  Inh.  SaracEni,  who  after- 
wards, embracing  the  religion  of 
Mahomet,  spread  their  conquests  so 
widely.  They  seem  to  have  been  the 
same  with  the  Characeni  of  Pliny,  6, 
28.  s.  32. 

SARAVUS  v.  Sara,  Saar,  a  river  of 
Gallia  Belgica  running  into  the  Mo- 
selle in  Lorrain. 

SARDES,  -diiim,  vel  Sardis,  -is,  Sart, 
the  capital  of  Lydia,  466.  Vici7ius 
Sardib7/s  a7ti7iis,  i.  e.  Pactolus,  Ovid. 
Met.  11,  137.   adj.  Sardia7ms,  Plin. 

15,  23. 

SyVRDINIA,  an  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, west  from  Italy,  178.  called 
Ichniisa  by  the  Greeks,  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  Sil. 
12,  358.  very  fertile,  hence  called 
Opima, 
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Opima,  Horat.  Od.  1,  31,  3.  Inter 
subsidia  frumentaria  Roinee,  one  of 
the  granaries  of  Rome,  Varr.  B.  R. 
prcef.  2 ;  Plin.  3,  7.  but  extremely 
unhealthy,  Cic.  Fnm.  7,  27  ;  Tacit. 

■  Ann.  2,  85.  and  therefore  opposed  to 
Tibur,  Martial.  4,  60,  6  ;  Inh.  Sardi. 
After  the  reduction  of  Sardinia  by 
Tiberius  Semprouius  Gracchus,  so 
many  of  the  inhabitants  were  brought 
to  Rome  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  that 
Sardi  vexales  became  prover- 
bial for  worthless  or  despicable  per- 
sons, Av.r,  Victor  de  vir.  illustr.  57 ; 
Cic.Fam.  7,  24;  Liv.  41,  2.— 5ar- 
dum  mel,  very  bad  honey,  i7ora^  Art. 
Poet.  375.  Sardnis  nmarior  herbis, 
Virg.  Eel.  7,  41.  Regna  Sardoa, 
Ovid.  Fast.  4,  289.  Sardonius  risus, 
a  kind  of  laughter,  produced  by  eat- 
ing a  certain  Sardinian  herb,  called 
Sardoa,  which  is  said  to  have  proved 
fatal  to  those  who  ate  of  it,  Serv.  in 
Virgil,  ib.  Hence  Sardinitan  ristun 
rider e,  i.  e.  exitiabilevi,  morte  luen- 
dnm,  Cic.  Fam.  7,  25.  Triumphus 
Sardijiicnsis,  gained  over  Sardinia, 
Nep.  24, 1.— SARDONYX,  i.  e.  Sar- 
da  ony.r,  a  gem  said  to  have  been  first 
found  in  Sardinia,  Plin.  37,  7.  s.  31.  et 
ibid.  c.  12.  Soliii.  36.  hence  Sardony- 
chata  mantis,  adorned  with  a  Sardo- 
nyx, Martial.  2,  29,  2. 

SARDICA,  Tbiaditza,  a  town  of 
Thrace,  on  the  confines  of  Mcesia. 

SARDOXES,the  people  ofRoussiLLoy, 
in  the  south  of  France,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  Plin.  3,  4. 

SAREPHTA,  Sarfand,  a  town  of 
Phoenicia,  between  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

SARIPHI,  Sahar,  mountains  which 
separate  Margiana  from  Ariana,  east 
from  the  Caspian  sea. 

SARMATIA  v.  Scythia,  the  north-east 
part  of  Europe,  and  the  north  of  Asia, 
with  which  the  Romans  were  unac- 
quainted, 250;  Inh.  Sab.m.\t;e  v. 
SauromAt-s,  Plin.  4,  12,  et  6,  7  ; 
Ovid.  ex.  Pont.  1,  2,78,  Sec; Mel.  2, 
]  ;  Juvenal.  2,  1.  called  truces,  from 
their  ferocity,  ib.  15,  125.  Solum, 
Ovid.  Pont.  1,  2,  50.  Juga,  Trist.  1, 
7,  40.  Tellus  Sarvititis,  -idis,  ib.  1, 
2,  82.  Sarinatice  loqui,  ib.  5,  12,  59. 

SARMIA,  the  island  Guernsey. 

SARjMIZEGETHUSA,  Wakhel,  or 
Gradisca,  a  town  of  Dacla,  the  royal 
residence  on  the  river  Sargetia,  Se- 
RETH  in  Walachia. 

SARNUS,  Saeno,  a  river  of  the /'jce?j- 


tini  in  Italy,  63.  running  past  Pom- 
peii, hence  called  Pompeianus,  Stat. 
Silv,  1,2,265. 

SARONICUS  .«;»«,  the  gulf  of  Engia 
or  Egina,  between  Attica  and  Argolis, 
187. 

SarfEdon,  a  promontory  of  Cilicia, 
467.  Zjy.  3g,  38;  Mel.  1,  13. 

SARRA,  the  ancient  name  of  Tyre, 
Gell.  14,  6.  hence  Sarranum  os- 
trum,  Tyrian  purple,  Virg.  G.  2, 506  ; 
Col.  10,  287.  Sarran<E  vestes,  purple 
garments,  Pictee  Sarrana  aulcea  togte, 
the  triumphal  robe  adorned  with  pur- 
ple and  embroidery,  Jitvejial.  10,  38. 
Justum  Sarrana  ducebat  ctede  tri- 
umphum,  triumphed  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians, Sil.  6,  662. 

SARRASTES,  -iiim,  the  people  who 
lived  along  the  Sarnus,  63. 

SARS,  Lez  AR  A,  a  river  of  Gallicia,  near 
Cape  Finisterre. 

SARSlNA  vel  Sasslna,  Sarsixa,  a 
town  of  Umbria,  dives  lactis,  Sil.  8, 
463  ;  aiartial.  9,  59,  4.  Meta  lactis 
Sassinate  dc  Silra,  y.Sarsinate,  cheese 
produced  there,  ib.  3,  59,  35.  Inh. 
Sarsinates, /*/«■«.  3,  14.  s.  19.  sing. 
Sarshias  or  anciently  Sarsindtis. — 
The  birthplace  of  Plautus,  to  which 
he  is  supposed  to  allude.  Most.  3,  2, 8. 

SARUS,  a  river  of  Cappadocia,  Liv.  33, 
41. 

SATARCH.E,  a  people  near  the  Palus 
MaeGtis,  Mel.  2,  1  ;  Hacc.  6,  144.  vel 
Saturchei,  Plin.  6,  7. 

SATICULA,  a  town  of  Samnium.  Liv. 
9,21;  23,  39.  Inh.  Saticulani,  ib. 
27,  10.  Saticulus  asper,  Virg.  iEn. 
7,  729.  Saticulaitus  ager,  Liv.  23, 14. 

SATRjE  vel  Sarrce,  a  people  of  Thrace, 
who  always  preserved  their  independ- 
ence, Herodot.  7,  111. 

SATRICUM,  a  town  of  Latium,  near 
Conoli,  Liv.  2,  39 ;  6,  8  ;  Inh.  Sa- 
TRicAM,  ib.  9,  12;  28,  11. 

SATURjE  palus,  a  part  of  the  Pontine 
lake,  Virg..^n.  7,  801  ;  Sil.  8,  382. 

SATURNIA  tellus,  the  land  of  Saturn, 
an  ancient  name  of  Itjdy,  y^irg.  G.  2, 
173;  .En.  8,  39.  —  Satur.nia,  sc. 
urbs,  a  city  built  by  Saturn  on  the 
Tarpeian  mount,  ib.  358.  which  was 
also  called  3fo7is  Saturnius,  Var.  L.  L. 
4,  6.  etFestus. 

SATURNIA ,  formerly  Aurinia,  a  colony 
of  Roman  citizens  transplanted  to  the 
territory  of  Caletra  in  Etruria,  Liv.  39, 
55. 

SATORUM  v.  -eittm,  a  town  of  Cala- 
bria, 
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bria,  near  which  was  fine  pasturage  for 

.  liorses ;  hence  Caballus  Satureianus, 
a  fine  horse,  Horat.  Sat,  1,  6,  59. 

SAVO,  Saone,  the  boundary  between 
Latium,  when  extended,  and  Campa- 
nia, Pliii.  3,  5.  a  slow  river,  (piger,) 
Stat.  Sily.  4, 3, 66. 

SAVO  V.  Savona,  a  town  of  Liguria, 
among  the  Alps,  Liv.  28,  46. 

SAVUS,  the  Save,  a  river  of  Pannonia, 
running  into  the  Danube  at  Belgrade. 

SaxOnes,  a  people  of  Germany,  near 
the  isthmus  of  the  Chersoncsus  Cim- 
brica,  .Jutland,  Ptolan.  3,11;  Clau- 
diati.  in  Eutrop,  1,  392.  not  men- 
tioned by  any  more  ancient  author. 
Seep.AiO. 

Sc,T,A  pouTA,  a  gate  of  Troy,  Virg,  jEn, 
2,612;  Sil.  13,73. 

SCALA  Tyriorum,  the  Ladder  of  the 
Tyrians,  a  high  mountain  on  the  coast 
of  Phoenicia,  Joseph.  B.  J.  2, 17. 

SCA  LABIS,  St.  Irene  or  Santaren,  a 
town  of  Estremadura  in  Portugal. 

SCALDIS,  the  Scheldt,  a  river  of 
Belgica,  which  below  Antwerp  divides 
into  two  branches,  one  of  theni  joining 
the  Rlaese,  Cess.  6,  33. 

SCALDIS  PONS,  CoNDE,  a  strong  town 
of  Hainault,  on  the  Scheldt. 

SCAMANDER  v.  Xaiithus,  a  small 
river  of  Troas,  issuing  from  mount  Ida, 
A&o.  Horat.  Epod.iZ,  14. 

SCAMANDRIA  a  small  town  on  the 
Scamander,  Plin.  4,  30. 

SCANDINAVIA  v.  Scandia,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Finland,  sup- 
posed by  the  ancients  to  be  an  island, 
P/iH.4,  13. 

SCAPTIA,  an  ancient  town  of  Latium, 
Plin.  3,  5.  whence  Scaptia  puhes, 
Sil.  8,  397.  Scaptia  tribus,  Liv.  8, 
17.  Trihules  .."?(:■«/;<!>?««,  those  who 
composed  that  tribe,  Suet.  Aug.  38. 

SCAPTES1?^LA  v.  Scaptachyla.  Skip- 
si  i,a  it,  a  place  near  Abdera  in  Thrace, 
famous  for  its  gold  mines,  242.  Lucrct. 
6,  810.  belonging  to  Thucydides,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  where  he  wrote  his 
history,  and  where  he  was  slain, 
Plutarch,  in  Civione  ;  et  de  exilio,  c. 
19. 

SCARDON  V.  -07ia,  Scardona,  a  town 
on  the  confines  of  Liburnia  and  Dal- 
matia,  <Sir«6.  7,  315. 

SCARDONA,  Isola  Grossa,  an 
island  in  the  Hadriatic,  on  the  coast 
of  Liburnia. 

SCARDUS  monsy.  Scordiis,  Monte  Ar- 
gent are,  a  range  of  mountains  which 


separate  Dardania  and  Maesia  from 
lUyricum.  Liv.  43,  20. 
SCARPHEA,  a  town  of  Locris,  not  far 
from  Thermopylae,  Liv.  33,  3 ;    36, 

ScELERATus  Vicus,  a  Street  in  Rome, 
where  TuUia  rode  over  the  dead  body 
of  her  father  Servius  TuUius,  Liv.  1, 
48.  Iiifamemque  locum  scei.eris, 
quee  nomine  f exit ,  Ovid,  in  Ibin.  365. 
ScELERATus  Campus,  a  place  with- 
out the  walls  of  Rome,  where  a  ves- 
tal virgin,  who  had  violated  her  vow  of 
chastity,  was  buried  alive,  Liv.  8, 15. 

SCENA  V.  Senitx,  the  Shannon,  the 
largest  river  of  Ireland,  Oros.  1,  2. 

SCENA,  atown  on  the  confines  of  Baby- 
lonia; Inh.ScENlTff,,  Strab.  16,748. 

SCENlTyE,  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who 
live  in  tents,  without  any  fixed  habit- 
ation, Strab.  16,  747.  properly  ex- 
pressed by  the  Latin  term  Campestres , 
Plin.  6,  28  ;  Solin.  63.  Marcellinus 
observes,  that  the  ScenltcB  were  after- 
wards called  Saraceni,  22,  15,  et 
23,6. 

SCEPSIS,  a  town  of  Mysia  or  Troas, 
where  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus,  being  long  concealed 
below  ground,  were  damaged  by  the 
wet  and  worms,  Strab.  10,  609.whence 
Metrodorus  Scepsiiis,  a  native  of  this 
place,  of  a  remarkable  memory,  Plin. 
7,  27  ;  Cic.  l\isc.  1,  24  ;  Or.  1,  11,  et 
2,88. 

SCHERIA,  a  name  of  Corcyra,  Plin.  4, 
12. 

SCIATHOS,  an  island  in  the  ^gean  sea, 
north  of  Euboea,i^iy.  31,  45  ;  Herodot. 
7,  179  ;  Val.Flac.2,  8. 

SCILLUS,  a  small  town  of  Elis, 
where  Xenophon  wrote  his  history  of 
Greece. 

SCIONE,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  on  the 
Thermaic  gulf,  Plin.  4,  10. 

SCIRESSA,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia, 
Plin.  4,  5. 

SCIRONIA  saxa  v.  Scironides  petra, 
rocks  between  Megara  and  Corinth  ; 
named  from  a  robber  Scieon,  who  in- 
fested that  place,  and  was  slain  by 
Theseus,  202.  A  disagreeable  north- 
west wind,  blowing  from  thence,  was 
called  at  Athens  Sciron,  Senec.  Nat. 
Q.  5,  17.  Plin.  2.  41. 

SCISSIS,  a  town  of  Spain,  Liv.  21,  60. 

SCODRA,  Scutari,  or  Iscodar,a  town 
of  Illyricum,  the  residence  of  king 
Gentius,  Liv.  43,  20  ;  44,  31.  Inh. 
ScODRENSES,  ih,  45,  26. 

SCORDISCI, 
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SCORDISCI,  a  people  of  Mssia  or 
Pannonia,  Liv.  41, 19. 

SCOTI,  the  Scots,  who  gave  name  to 
Scotlaad,  concerning  whose  origin  au- 
thors are  not  agreed,  356.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Claudian,  as  a  different 
nation  from  the  Picts,  De  tertio  Con- 
sulatu  Honorii,  vers.  54.  and  repre- 
seated  by  Jerome  as  cannibals,  who 
fed  on  human  flesh,  Contra  Jovin,  lib. 
2.  So  Chrysostome,  in  Sermon,  dc 
Pentecost. — adj.  Scoticus,  Claudian. 
de  Laud.  Stil.  2,  254. — It  is  remark- 
able that  the  name  of  Scots  is  un- 
known in  the  Erse  language.  If  an 
unlettered  Highlander  be  asked  of 
what  country  he  is,  he  replies  that  he 
is  an  Albanich  or  Gael. 

SCOTUSSA,  atown  of  Macedonia,  near 
the  Strymon  ;  \xi\i.Scoti(ss(Bi,  Plin.  4, 
IOj — Also  a  town  of  Thessaly,  Liv. 
28,  5,  et  7  ;  36, 14.  Scntussreus  ager, 
Liv.  33,  6. 

SCULTENNA,  Panaho,  a  river  of 
Gallia  Cispadana,  runninginto  the  Po 
at  Padinum,  Plin.  3,  16  ;  Liv.  41, 12, 
etl8. 

SCYLACEUM  v.  Scylachtm,  Squil- 
LACE,  a  town  of  the  Bnitlii,  on  the 
Sinus  Sct/lacius,  84.  Sct/lacea  littora, 
Ovid.  Met.  15,  701. 

SCYLLiEUM,  Skilled,  a  town  and 
prom,  of  the  Bruttii,  near  the  north  end 
of  the  Fretilin  Siculum,  where  is  a 
dangerous  rock,  anciently  supposed  to 
be  the  residence  of  the  fabulous  mon- 
ster ScYLLA,  82. — Also  a  prom,  of 
Argblis,  287. 

SCYROS,  Syha,  an  island  in  the  Egf an 
sea,  to  the  east  from  the  middle  of  Eu- 
bcea,  where  Achilles  was  educated, 
233.  hence  Scyria  membra,  the  limbs 
of  Achilles,  Ovid.  Ep.  8,  112.  Scyria 
piibes,  the  forces  of  Pyrrhus,  Virg..^n. 

2,  477.  Scyritides,  the  women  of  Scy- 
ros,  Stat.Achil.  2,  147. 

SCYTHIA  vel  Sarmatia,  the  name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  that  part  of 
Europe  and  Asia  on  the  north,  with 
which  they  were  unacquainted  ;  sup- 
posed to  be  higher  than  the  south, 
l^irg.  G.  1,  240  ;  Inh.  Scyth.t,  ;  sing. 
Scythav.-es;  Campestres,\\\mg  in 
plains,  or  by  pasturage,  Horat.  Od. 

3,  24,  9,  Profugi  vel  erranfes,  wan- 
dering without  any  fixed  habitation, 
ib.  1,  35,  9,  et  4,  14,  42  ;  Lucan.  3, 
267.  represented  as  very  just,  Justin. 
2.pr.    But  they  were  not  all  of  the 


same  character,  Stral.  7, 302.  Hence 
Scytha,  for  a  cruel  or  inhospitable 
person,  Lucan.  10,  455. — Sythici  si- 
dera  poli,  the  stars  round  the  north 
Y)o\e,  Martial.  6,  58,2.  Scythicuslster 
the  Danube,  2,  50.  Tanais,  9,  414. 
Libertas  Svythiciim  boni/tn,  7,  435. 
Scythici  plaustri  patiens  palus,  the 
Palus  Maeotis,  when  frozen,  2,  641. 
Scythica  ara,  the  altar  of  Diana,  in 
the  Ckersonesiis  Taurica,  where 
strangers  were  sacrificed  to  that  god- 
dess, ib.  7,  777. Scythules,  -urn, 

Scythian  women,  Ovid.  Met.  15,  360. 
Place.  5. — Datames  Scythissa  matre 
natus,  Nep.  14,  1. — Scytha;  is  some- 
times put  for  the  Parthians,  who  were 
sprung  from  the  Scythians.  So  Scy- 
thica orce,  Sngittce,  &c.  for  Parthicee, 
Lucan.  2,  553;  8,  353,  et  432  ;  9, 
238,  et  827.  Horace  includes,  under 
the  name  of  Scythians,  all  the  nations 
to  the  north-east  of  the  Hadriatic,  Od. 
2,  11,  1.  Jam  ScythcB  laxo  tnedi- 
tantur  arm  cedere  campis,  think  of 
submitting  to  Augustus,  ib.  3,  8, 
23. 

ScvTiiopOLis,  olim  Nysa,  a  city  of  De- 
capolis,  in  Syria,  Plin.  5,  18. 

SCYTHOTAURI.  a  people  of  Cherso- 
nesus  Taurica, PVw.  4, 12.  who  immo- 
lated strangers,  Solin.  20. 

SEBASTE,  i.  e.  Augusta,  a  name 
given  to  several  cities  in  honour  of 
Augustus.     See  Samaria. 

SebEthus  v.  Sebethos,  Sebbto,  a  river 
running  past  Naples. 

SEBINUS  V.  Seviniis,  the  lake  of  Iseo, 
which  transmits  the  river  OUius  into 
the  Po,PliH.  3,19. 

SEDETAXl,  a  people  of  Spain,  Z.jt>.  34, 
20.  Sedelanus  ager,  ib.  38,  24.  Sede- 
tana  cohors,Sil.  3,  372. 

SEDtJNI,  a  people  of  Gaul  on  the 
Rhone  ;  Sedunorum  Civitas,  Sion,  in 
the  Valais,  Caes.  G.  3,  1. 

SEDUSII,  a  people  of  Germany.  Cees.l, 
51. 

SEGALAUNI,  the  people  of  Valenti- 
nois,  in  Dauphine.     Plin.  3,  4. 

SEGESTA,  a  town  of  Sicily.  See 
uEgesta. 

SEGETASITICA,a  town  of  Spain,  Liv. 
34,  17. 

SEGNI,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  now 
lAmburg,  Caes.  G.  6,  31. 

SEGOBRIGA,  Segorbe,  the  capital  of 
Celtiberia;  Inh.  Segobrigenses,  Plin. 
3,  3. 

SEGONTIUM,  Caeenarvon,  in  North 
Wales . 
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Wales ;  Inh.  SegoyiHaci,  Caes.  G.  5, 
21. 

SEGOVIA  V.  Segobia,  Segovia,  a  city 
of  Old  Castile,  in  Spain,  347. 

SEGUSIANI,  a  people  of  Gaul,  in  Lio- 
nois,  Cees.  G.  1,  10.  Plin.  4,  18.— 
Segusianoru7n  \Forum,,  Feurs,  ou  the 
Loire. 

SEGUSIO,  SusA,  a  town  of  Piedmont, 
on  the  river  Durias  or  Doria,  Plin.  3, 
17.  s.  21. 

SEGUSTERO,  Sisteron,  a  town  of 
Provence  on  the  Durance. 

SELASIA  v,  Sellasia,  a  town  of  Laconica, 
185.    Liv.  34,  28. 

SELEUCIA,  Bagdad,  a  city  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. — 
Another  about  five  miles  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Orontes,  in  Syria,  which 
gave  the  name  of  SELEUCIS  to  that 
part  of  the  country,  471.  called  Se- 
Icucea  V.  -la  Pterin,  because  it  stood 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Pierius,  Cic.  Att, 
5,20;  Pliit..  5,  22.  nowSuvEDiA; 
Inh.  Sehusenses, — Also  the  royal  re- 
sidence of  the  Parthians,  Cic.Fam.  8, 
14. — Also  the  name  of  several  other 
places. 

SELEUCIS,  a  district  of  Syria,  called 
TetrapOlis,  from  four  cities;  built 
by  Seleucus,  termed  the  Sister  cities ; 
Antiochia,  named  from  his  father; 
Seletccia,  from  himself;  Apamla, 
from  his  wife ;  and  Laodicea,  after 
his  mother,  Strab.  16,  749. 

SELGA,  a  town  of  Pisidia,  Liv.  35,  13. 
Inh.  Selgenses. 

SELINUS,  -untis,  a  city  of  Sicily,  not 
far  from  Lilybaeum  ;  Inh.  Selimcntii, 
169.  Near  Selinus  were  THERMS 
Selimmtice,  now  Sciacca,  ib. — Also 
a  town  of  Cilicia,  Liv.  33,  20.  where 
Trajan  died;  whence  it  was  called 
Trajanopolis,  Xiphilin.  —  Also  the 
name  of  two  small  rivers  which  en- 
compassed the  temple  of  Diana  near 
Ephesus,  Plin.  5,  29. — Another  in 
Cilicia,  Strab.  14,  669. — Selinusiiis 
Incus,  a  lake  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Cayster,  Strab.  14,  642. 

SELLET^E,  a  people  of  Thrace  near 
mount  Haemus,  Liv.  38,  40. 

SELLI  vel  Sellce,z  people  of  Epirus,  near 
Dodona,  Strab.  7,  328.  of  great  anti- 
quity ;  hence  called  veteres,  Lucan.  3, 
180. 

SELYMBRIA,  Selivria,  a  city  of 
Thrace,  on  the  Propontis,  Zjy.  33,  39. 

SEMNONES,  a  people  of  Germany, 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  567. 


SEMURIUM,  a  plain  near  Rome,  Cic. 
Phil.  6,  6  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  1 ,  10. 

SENIA,  Segna,  a  town  of  Liburnia, 
Plin.  3,  21.  s.  25. 

SENOGALLIA  v.  Sena  Gallica,  Seno- 
gaglia,  a  town  of  Umbria,  45.  Liv. 
27,  46.  near  the  river  Senna,  Lucan. 
2,  407.  Senonu7n  de  nomine  Sena, 
Sil.  8,  455.  Relictum  Gallorum,  a 
poptilis  servat  per  secula  nomen, 
Sil.  15,  555.  Senensis  "populus,  ib. 
38.  Senogalliensis  colunia,  Frontin. 
de  colon. 

SEN  Ones,  iSeM07iM»«,  a  people  of  Gaul, 
living  along  the  Seine,  next  above  the 
Parisii,  Ctes.  G.  B,l,\\,  &c.  a  colony 
of  whom  invaded  Italy,  took  and 
burned  Rome,  Liv.  5,  35,  &c. 

SENTINUM,  Sentina,  a  town  of  Um- 
bria; whence  Sentinas  ager,  Liv.  10, 
27,  et  30.  Inh.  Sentinates,  -ium. 

Senus.     See  Scena. 

SEPLASIA,  a  place  at  Capua,  where 
ointments  were  sold,  Cic.  Pis.  7,  et  11 ; 
Agr.  2,  34. 

SEPPHORIS,  afterwards  Dioccesaria,  a 
town  of  Galilee. 

Septem  Aquje,  a  place  in  the  territory 
of  Reate,  a  part  of  the  lakes,  or  the 

■whole,   Cic.  Att.  4,   15. Septem 

Fratres,  Gebel-Mousa,  seven  moun- 
tains in  Mauritania,  so  named  from 
their  number  and  resemblance,  Strab. 

17  ;  Mel.  5,  1. Septem   Maria, 

the  seven  mouths  of  the  Po,  so  called 
by  the  natives.     See  Padus. 

SEPTEMPfiDA,  St.  Severing,  a  town 
of  Picenum. 

Septizonium,  a  particular  kind  of  build- 
ing at  Rome,  Suet.  Tit.  2.  more  than 
one,  Marcellin.  15,  7.  Spartian.  Se- 
ver. 19. 

SEPYRA,  a  village  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Amanus,  in  Cilicia,  Cic.  Fam, 
15,  4. 

SEQIJANA,  the  Seine,  a  noble  river  of 

France,  Cms.  1.  1. SequAni, 

the  people  of  Tranche  Compte,  be- 
tween the  Soane,  mount  Vosgue,  and 
mount  Jura,  Cces.  B.  G.  1,  1,  8,  et 
31;  4,  10;  Tacit.  Ann.  3,  45.  Se- 
quana  gens,  Lucan.  1,  425.  Sequa- 
num  genus  vitium,  Plin.  14,  1.  Se- 
quanica  pinguis  textricis  alumna,  sc. 
Endrmnis,  a  thick  kind  of  garment, 
wrought  by  a  woman  of  the  Sequani, 
Martial.  4,  19,  1. 

SERES,  sing.  Scr,  a  people  of  Asia,  on 

the  confines  of  India  and  Scythia,  now 

Cathay,  or  the  north  part  of  China, 

250. 
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250.  Virg.  G.  2,  121 ;  Plin.  6,  17.  s. 
20;  Lucan.  1,  19.  termed  colurati 
from  their  dusky  colour,  Ovid.  Amor, 
1,  14,  6.  Serica,  sc.  regio,  their 
country;  hence  Skric.e  vestes, gar- 
ments woven  by  the  Seres,  i.  e.  silk, 
concerning  the  manner  of  fabricating 
which  the  ancients  were  ignorant, /*/««. 
21,3;  Isidor.  19,  27.  Virgil  speaks 
of  the  Seres,  as  getting  their  materials 
for  making  cloth,  {vellera,  fleeces,) 
from  the  leaves  of  trees,  like  cotton, 
G.2,  121.  5'cWrj;Ww7/i,Horat.Epod. 
8.  15.  Pallia  Serica,  Stat.  Silv.  3,  4, 
89.  Sericatits,  dressed  in  silk.  Suet. 
Cal.  52. — Sagittce  Serica,  i.  e.  Scy- 
thian or  Parthian  arrows.  Moral.  Od. 
1,  29,  9.  Lucan  mentions  Seres  in 
Ethiopia,  10,29. 

SERIPHUS,  Sekpho,  one  of  the  Cy- 
clades,  234.  Inh.  Seriphii.  Tacitus 
calls  this  island  nothing  but  a  rock. 
Saxum  Seriphium,  Tacit.  Ann.  4, 
21, 

SERRHEUM,  a  fort  in  Thrace,  Liv.  31, 
16, 

Servilh:s  Lacus,  a  lake  near  Rome, 
C'jc.  S.  Rose.  32. 

SESSlTES,  Sessia,  a  river  of  the  Le- 
pontii,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  running  into 
the  Po  below  Casal,  Plii>.  3,  l(j. 

SESTOS  v.  -us  Zeminic,  a  town  of 
Thrace  on  the  Hellespont,  opposite  to 
Abydos,  245.  Liv.  32,  33;  37,  9. 
Xerxes  poiitihus  admovit  Seston 
.rt^iyrfo,  joined  them  by  a  bridge,  Lu- 
can. 2,  674.  the  native  place  of  Plero, 
the  mistress  of  Leander ;  whence  she 

,'  is  called  Sestias  -iidis,  Stat,  Theb.  6, 
.547,  Sesiiacuvi  pelagus,  Auson,  in 
Mosell.  287. 

SETIA,  Sezza,  a  town  of  the  Volsci,  in 
Latium,  LAn.  6,  30  ;  32,  25.  situate 
upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  (Pendala,) 
above  the  Pontine  marshes  and  plains. 
Martial.  10,  74,  10,  et  13,  112.  Inh, 
Setini,  ib.  8,  1.  Setimis  ager,  Cic. 
RuU.  2,  25.  very  fertile  in  corn  and 
wine,  [Setinum,  sc.  vinum,)  Martial. 
6,  86,  1 ;  et  10,  74,  11.  which  Au- 
gustus is  said  to  have  preferred  to  all 
other  wines,  Plin.  14,  6.  hence  Setia 
13  said  to  be  Ipsius  mensis  scposla 
Lycei,  Sil.  8,  378.  The  wine  of  Setia 
is  also  celebrated  by  Juvenal,  5,  34  ; 
et  10.  27. 

SEVERUS,  a  mountain  of  the  Sabines, 
Virg.  jEn.  7,  713. 

SEVINUS.   See  Sebinus. 

SEV'O  mons,  Fiell  or  Z)o/>e,  a  range  of 


mountains  between  Norway  and  Swe- 
den, Plin.  4,  13. 
SEXTI^  AQUyE,  Aix,  a  city  of  Pro- 
vence, so  named  from  its  founder 
Sextius,  and  from  the  number  of  its 
cold  and  hot  springs  Liv,  Epit.  61 ; 
Veil.  1 ,  15. 
SIBARIS  V.  Syburis,  an  ancient  city  of 
Lucania,  on  the  Tarentine  gulf,  79. 
Inh,  SiBAniT-c,  sing. -i/a  v. -/m,  re- 
markable for  their  luxury  and  effemi- 
nacy, Quinctilian,  3,  7,  24.  hence 
Sibaritlci  libelli,  obscene.  Martial, 
12,  97,  2.  the  same  with  Sibaritis, 
-Idis,  Ovid.  Trist.  2,  417.— Sibarila- 
jius  exercitits,  the  army  of  Sibari^, 
Plin.  8,  42. 

SICAIMBRI  v.  Sugambri,  a  warlike 
people  of  Germany,  inhabiting  the 
countryon  the  south  side  of  the  Lipp^, 
against  whom  Caesar  crossed  the 
Rhine,  Cees.  G.  4,  18.  They  were  con- 
quered by  Augustus,  and  brought  over 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  Tacit. 
Ann.  12,  39  ;  Suet.  Aug.  21 ;  Horat. 
Od.4,2,  36;  et  14,51, 

SICAMBRIA,  Guelderland,  the 
country  of  the  Sicambri,  Ciaudian.  »7» 
Eutrop.  1,  383. 

SICANI,  a  people  originally  from  Spain, 
who  seized  on  part  of  Italy,  and  being 
driven  from  thence,  took  possession  of 
Sicily,  which  was  from  them  called 
8ICAXIA,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  .En.  8, 
328  ;  Thucijdid.  6,  2,  et  3.  and  from 
theirleaderSiculus,  SICILIA.  Dionys. 
1.  Some  of  the  Sicani  seem  to  have 
remained  in  Italy,  Virg.  .En.  7,  795. 
Pliny  mentions  them  among  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Latium,  3,  5. 
hence  king  Latinus  mentions  a  tract 
of  country  contiguous  to  the  Tiber, 
extending  westwards  from  Laurentura 
to  the  territories  of  the  Sicani,  Virg. 
.-En.  11,316. — Virgil  always  shortens 
the  first  syllable,  and  lengthens  the 
last  in  Sicani, -'JE«.  5,  23,  &i.c.Fluctus 
Sicani,  the  Sicilian  waves.  Eel.  10,  4. 
So  Horat.  Epod.  17,  32;  All  the 
poets  make  Sicanius,  Virg.  ^n.  3, 
692;  Ovid.  Met.  15,  279. 

SICCA,  a  town  of  A'umidia  ;  Inh.  Sic- 
cexses,  Sallust.  Jug.  56 ;  Pliti.  5,  3, 

SICILIA,  Sicily,  the  largest  island  in 
the  iMediterranean,  158;  Inh.  Sicu- 
Li,  acuti,  Cic.  Verr.  3,  Q.dicaces,  ib. 
4,  43.  faceti,  Orat.  2,  54.frugi  et  so- 
brii,  Verr.  3,  27.  under  the  patronage 
of  Cicero,  Att.  14,  12.  made  Roman 
citizens  by  Antony,  j6,— their  rights 
before 
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before  that,  r«T.2,'13.  Siculi  mon- 
ies, Virg.  Eel .  2, 2 1 . "  Tyrmmi,  Horat. 
Ep.  1,  2,  58.  Siculm  dapes,  i.e.  deli- 
catce,  from  the  Sicilians  paying  parti- 
cular attention  to  cookery, /</.  Od.  3, 1, 
18. — — Siceltdes 77iusee,Y'ng,  Eel.  4, 1. 

Sicilie7ise  f return,  vulgo  Siculiim, 

the  Straits  of  Messina,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  3, 
10.  Sictdum  mare  Poena  pttrpttreuni 
sanguine,  the  sea  round  Sicily,  tinged 
with  Carthaginian  blood,  Horat.  Od. 

2,  12,  2.  by  the  Komans,  first  under 
Duilius,  and  then  under  Lutatius 
Catulus,  Verris  Siciliensis  praturu, 
which  Verres  bore  in  Sicily,  Verr.  2, 6. 
Siciliense  edictum,the  edict  which  Ver- 
res published  as  Praetor  in  Sicily,  Vet-r. 
1, 43.     Qu(BSiura  mea  Siciliensis,  Att. 

13,  38,  Siciliensis  annus,  the  year 
which  Cicero  spent  in  Sicily  as  Quaes- 
tor, Brtit.  92.  Sicilienses  pecunia, 
money  brought  from  Sicily  to  bribe 
the  judges  of  Verres,  Verr.  1,  8. — 
Sicilisso-nre,  to  speak  the  Sicilian 
language,  Plant.  Men.  Prol.  12. 

SICORIS,  the  Seore,  a  river  of  Cata- 
lonia in  Spain,  Plin.  3,  3. ;  Lucan.  4, 

14,  et  130. 

SICYON,  Basylico,  an  ancient  city 
of  Achaia  Propria,  near  the  river 
Asopus,  abounding  in  olives ;  hence 
termed  ohvifera,  Ovid,  in  Jbin. 
180  ;  Stat.  Theb.  4,  50.  and  Sicyonia 
bacca,  an  olive,  Virg.  G.  2,  519.  the 
native  place  of  ARATUS,  the  cele- 
brated general  of  the  Achffian  league, 
337.  where  the  general  assembly  of 
that  confederacy  used  frequently  to  be 
holden, //{?;.  32.  19. — Sicijonius  ager, 
ib.  33,  15. — Siri/onii  calcei,  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  shoes,  the  wearing  of  which 
was  thought  effeminate  in  men,  Cic. 
Orat.  1,  54.  vel  Sici/onia,  sc.  calcea- 
onenta,  Lucret.  4,  1118.  Pliny  calls 
Sicyon  Officinarum  omnium  metallo- 
rum  patria,  the  country  of  all  excel- 
lent workmen  in  all  metals,  because 
Diposnns  and  Scyllis,  the  first  distin- 
guished statuaries, settled  there,  36,  4. 

SIDA,  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  Cic.  Fam. 

3,  6  ;  Liv.  37,  33 ;  Inh.  Sidette,  Liv. 
35,  48.  sing.  Sidetes. 

SlDlCINI.the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
round  Teunum  Sidicinum,  in  the  north 
of  Campania,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Liris,  Liv.  7,  29;  8,  1  ;  22,  57; 
Cic.  Phil.  2,  41.  extending  to  the  sea, 
Virg.  /Hn.  7,  727.  Sidicinus  ager, 
Liv.  10,  14;  26,  9. 

SIDON,  Seide,  or  Zaide,  a  city  of 


Phoenicia,  Mel.  1, 12  ;  Inh.  Sidonii, 
Justin.  18,  3.  famous  for  their  inge- 
nious manufactures,  (even  in  the  time 
of  Homer,  //.  5,  289;  Strab.  1,  41.) 
particularly  of  glass,  Plin.  5,  19.  and 
purple,i^Mc«n.  2, 217  ;  adj.SiDONius, 
with  do  sometimes  long,  as  Virg.JEn. 
1,  446,  et  613;  9,  266;  11,  74  j 
Ovid.  Met.  3,  129 ;  (so  Sidona,  the 
accus.of  Sidon,  Virg.  ZEn.  1,  619.  and 
Siddne,  abl.  Ovid.  Met.  4.  572.)  but 
oftener  short,  Virg.  Mn.  1,  678 ;  4, 
75,  137,  545,  et  683;  5,  571,  &c. 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  543  ;  Pont.  1,  3,  77; 
Trist.  4,  2,  27 ;  Sil.  6,  109.  So  Si- 
dOnis,  -idis,  i.  e.  Dido,  born  at.Sidon, 
Oiiid.  Met.  14,  80.  Anna,  the  sister 
of  Dido,  Sil.  8,  70.  or  Europa,  Ovid. 
Fast.  5,  610,  et  618.  or  the  country  of 
Sidon,  Met.  2,  840.  but  we  also  find 
Siddnis ;  as,  Collocat  hanc  stratis  con- 
cha Sidonide  tinctis,  on  couches  co- 
vered with  cloth  dipt  in  purple  dye, 
extracted  from  a  Sidonian  shell-fish, 
ib.  10,  267.  (as  the  Greeks  said  either 
'2,i5wv,  -wvos,  vel  2i5o^os.)  But  do  in 
Sidoniis,  Sidonias,  and  Sidonio,  must 
always  be  short  in  an  hexameter  verse 
and  long  in  Sidonia  and  Sidonius, 
when  followed  by  a  word  beginning 
with  a  vowel.  So  Sidonida,  Sil.  8, 
194.  from  Stdonis,  ib.  200.  and  Sido- 
niee,  ib.  213. 

SIENA  Julia,  Sienna,  a  city  of  Etruria, 
45  ;  Inh.  Senenses  v.  Se7iienses,  Cic. 
Brut.  18.  Settiensis  coloriia,  Tacit. 
Hist.  4,  45. 

SIGA,  Ned-Roma,  a  town  of  Mauri- 
tania, the  residence  of  King  Syphax, 
over  against  Malaga  in  Spain;  Sigensis 
jyortus,  the  harbour. 

SIGEUM,  Cape  Ineihisari,  a  town, 
port,  and  promontory  of  Troas,  465. 
60  stadia  along  the  shore  to  the  south 
of  the  promontory  RhaetEum,  Strab. 
13,  595.  hence  Sigea  freta,  Virg. 
iEn.  2,  312.  littora,  Ovid.  Fast.  4, 
279.  et  Sigeia,  Id.  Met.  13,3. 

SIGNIA,  Segni,  a  town  of  the  Volsci, 
in  Latium,  Liv.  1,  55  ;  2,  21 ;  cele- 
brated for  its  wine,  Sil.  8,  380.  Inh. 
Signini,  ib,  27,  10. Also  a  moun- 
tain above  Apamia  in  Phrygia,  Plin. 
5,29. 

SiLAnus,  vel  Siler,  Silaro,  a  river 
of  Lucania,  65.  running  through  the 
territory  of  Salernum,  Lucan,  2,  425. 
Its  waters  are  said  to  be  of  a  petrify- 
ing nature,  Plin.  2,  103  ;  Sil.  2.  582. 

SILD,  SUva,  a  woody  mountain  of  the 
Bruttu 
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Bruttll  near  Rheglum,  noted  for  pro- 
ducing pitch,  Cic.  Brut.  22.  of  vast 
extent,  Virg.  ^n.  12,  715. 
SILICIS  MONS,  MoNTSELici,  a  town 

in  the  territory  of  Padua. 
SILVANECTjt  V.  -es,  the   people  of 

Senlis,  in  the  Isle  of  France. 

SILVIUM,  GoRGOLioNE,   a  town  of 

Apulia;  Inh.  Silvixi,  Pli/i.  3,  11. — 

Also  atown  of  Istria,  now  Cadi  Selva. 

SILCRES,  the  people  of  South  Wales, 

in  Britain,  356,  et  361. 
SIAL-ETHUS  v.Si/mcBt/iics,  Giaretta, 
a  river  of  Sicily  to  the  south  of  Catana, 
Siniathia  flmnina ,\'n^.  /En.  9,  584. 
whence  Nympha  Simcethis,  -idis,  the 
daughter  of  Simsethus,  Ovid.  Met.  13, 
750. — Also  a  town  near  this  river, 
Plin.  3,  8. 
SiMBRV'iNA  stagn'a,  three  beautiful 
lakes  in  Latium,  formed  by  the  river 
Anio,  Tacit,  Ann.  14,22.  called  Sim- 
brivium,  Sil.  8,  371.  near  the  Sim- 
bruini  colles,  whence  Claudius  brought 
water  to  Rome,  ib.  11,  13.  These 
lakes  gave  name  to  SUBIAQUEUM, 
SuBJACo,  (q.  suh  Locks,)  a  town  of 
the  j5£qui,  Plin.  3,  12.  near  which 
was  a  villa  of  Nero's,  Tacit.  Atm.  14, 
22. 
SimEna,  a  town  of  Lvcia,  near  mount 

Chimera,  P/jw.  5,  27.  s.  28. 
SIMlL/E,  lucus,  a  grove  near  Rome, 

Liv.  39,  12. 
SIMOIS,   -entis,   m.   a   small  river  of 
Troas,  which  issues  from  mount  Ida, 
and, mingling  with  the  Scamander.or 
Xanthus,  runs  into  the  sea  below  Troy, 
465  ;  Plin.  5,  30  ;  Virg.  M,n.  1, 100, 
e/618  -,5,261. 
SINjE,  the  people,  as  it  is  thought,  to 
Camboja,  and  Cochin-China,  east 
from  the  Sixvs  Magnus,  or  the  gulf 
of  Si  AM  ;  according  to  Ptolemy,  the 
most  remote  people  of  the  east,  7,  3. 
SiND;E  insulce,  supposed  to  be  the  NI- 
COBAR  islands  in  the  bay  of  Bengal. 
SINDICA  et  Sindicus  portusSvsDuv., 
a  port-town  on  the  Euxine  sea,  to  the 
south   of  the  Palvs    Maotis ;    Inh. 
SrxDi,  Herodot.  4,  28. 
SINGARA,  SixjAR,  a  city  in  the  north 
of  jMesopotamia,  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  the  ancient  Shixar,  men- 
tioned. Genesis,  xi.  2.  but  others  place 
Shinar  nearer  Babylon. 
SINGUL1S,Xexii  ,a  river  of  Andalusia, 
in  Spain,  which  falls  into  the  Gua- 
dalquiver,  near  Grenada. 
SIXGUS,  Porto  Ficvdro,  a  town  of 


Macedonia,  on  the  iSw^VicM*  «»«?«,  the 
gulf  of  Monte  Sando. 
SIX  OPE,  Six;E,  the  chief  city  of 
Paphlagonia,  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  Pontic  cities,  469.  Liv.  38,  18. 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Pontus, 
Cic.  Monil.  8.  Inh.  Sinupenses,  Liv. 
42,  2.  Cynicns  Siniipeus,  in  three 
syllables,  i.  e.  Diogenes  Ovid.  Pont.  1, 
3,66. 
SIXTICE,  a  district  of  Macedonia,  south 

of  the  Strvmon,  225. 
SIXUESSA,  anciently  SinOpe,  Liv.  10, 
21.  a  town  of  Latium  south   of  the 
Liris,  on  the  confines  of   Campania, 
57.   to  which  it  anciently  belonged, 
Pli7i.  3,  5.     Sinvessanits  ager,  fertile 
in  wine, called 5j«?/eMa«ei»j,sc.i'jm/>/!, 
ib.  Siniiessance  aqiiee,  hot  baths  near 
Sinuessa,  Liv.  22,  13  ;  Plin.  31,  2; 
Tacit.  Ann.  12,  66;  Hi.it.  1,  72. 
SIOX,  one  of  the  four  hiHs  on  which 
Jerusalem  was  built,  473.  hence  it  is 
often  used  in  Scripture  for  the  Jewish 
church. 
SIPHXLS,  SiFANO,  a  small  island  in 
the  Egean  sea,  one  of  the  Cycliides. 
234.  formerly  called  MeropiazwAAcis. 
Plin.  4,  12;  Inh.  Siphmi,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  Seriphii,  joined  Greece 
against  Xerxes,  and  were  almost  the 
only  islanders  who  refused  the  bar- 
barians earth  and  water  in  token  of 
subiection,  Herodot.  8,  46. 
SIPO'XTUM  vel  Sipus,  -untis,   f.  Si- 
posTO,  atown  of  Apulia,  67.  Liv.  8, 
24  ;  34,  45  ;   39,  22  ;  Cic.  Att.  6,   2. 
Sipontina  siccitas,  Cic.  Rull.  2,  27. 
SIPf  LIS,  a  mountain  of  Lydia,   466. 
or  Phrygia,  Liv.  36,  43.  hence  Si- 
pyleia  mater,  Xiobe,w  ho  was  supposed 
to  have  been  converted  into  a  stone 
on  the  top  of  this  mountain,  Stat.  Silv, 
5,1,33. 
SIRBO    vel    Serhonis,    hlis,    Sebaket 
Bardoii,,  a  lake  between  Egvpt  and 
Palestine,  Plin.  5,  13. 
SIREXUS/E,  the  islands  of  the  Sirens, 
three  desert  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Sinus  Peestaniis,  in  the  south  of  Cam- 
pania. 
SIPvIS,  a  town  and  river  of  Lucania,  78. 

Also  the  name  given  to  the  Nile 

by  the  Ethiopians,  before  it  united  into 
one  stream,  Plin.  5,  9.  s.  10. 
SIRMIO,  -Miis,  f.  Sermioxe,  a  beau- 
tiful peninsula,  in  the  lake  Benacus, 
where  the  poet  Catullus  had  a  villa, 
which  he  extols,  Cann.  29. 
SIRMIL'M,  the  capital  of  Pannonia,  at 

the 
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the  confluence  of  the  Savus  or  Save, 
and  the  Bacuntius,  now  Bozzeut,  near 
mount  A.\\a\x5,  Eutrop.  9,  11.  This 
district  between  the  Save  and  the  Da- 
nube is  still  called  Sirmu. 

SISAPO,  Almaden,  a  town  of  Bastica 
in  Spain,  Cic.  Phil.  2,  19.  noted  for 
its  mines  of  minium  or  vermilion, 
Plin.  33,  7. 

SISCIA,  SissEG,  a  town  of  Pannonia,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Save  with  the 
Colapis  or  Kulp, 

SISIMITHRiE  /-eO-a,  a  fortress  of  Bac- 
triana,  where  Alexander  celebrated  his 
nuptials  with  Roxiina,  the  daughter  of 
Oxyartes,  said  to  be  15  stadia  high,  80 
stadia  in  circumference,  and  plain  at 
top,  so  fertile  as  to  maintain  500  men, 
S/m6.  11,517. 

SITHONIA,  the  country  between  the 
Toronjean  and  Singitic  gulfs,  225.  Hc- 

rodot.  7,  122. Also  a  name  of  part 

of  Thrace,  or  Sithon,  Gell.  14,  6. 
Inh.  SiTHONii,  Horat.  Oil.  1,  18,  9. 
whence  Sithonice  ?iives,  Thracian 
snows,  Virg.  Eel,  10,  66.  yigri  Si- 
thonii,  Ovid.  Met.  13,  571.  So  Unda 
Sithunis,  -idis,  the  sea  which  borders 
on  Thrace,  Ovid.  Ep.  2,  6. 

SITONES,  the  people  of  Norway  as  it 
is  thought.  Tacit.  G.  45. 

SITTACE,  a  town  of  Assyria,  15  stadia 
on  this  side  the  Tigris ;  whence  the 
circumjacent  country  was  called  Sit- 
TACENE,  Xenophon.  Anab.  2  ;  Plin. 
6,27. 

SMAIIAGDIJS,  a  mountain  of  Egypt  to 
the  north  of  Berenice,  on  the  Arabian 
gulf,  where  emeralds  [smaragdi)  were 
dug  out  of  mines,  Strab.  16,  779. 
Various  places  where  emeralds  were 
found  mentioned  by  Pliny,  37,  5. 

SMINTHA,  a  town  of  Troas  ;  whence 
Apollo  was  called  Smintheus,  465. 

SMYRNA,  Smyrna,  a  principal  city 
of  Ionia,  465  ;  Inh.  Smyrn/f.i,  who 
claimed  Homer  as  their  countryman  ; 
whence  he  is  called  SmyrncBics  vates, 
Lucan.  9,  984,  Afantua  Smyrneeis 
eemula  phctris,  i.  e.  Virgil,  born  near 
Mantua,  the  rival  of  Ilomer,  Sil.  8, 
595. 

SOGDIANA,  Useec-Tartary,  acoun- 
try  in  Farther  Asia,  between  the  rivers 
Oxus  and  laxartes;  Inh.  Sogdiani, 
Plin.  6,  16. 

SOLI,  v.  Solw,  v.  Pompeiopolis,  a  town 
of  Cihcia,  467.  Mel.  1,13;  Liv.  33, 
20;  37,  56;  Cic.  Leg.  2,  16.— An- 
other SOLI,  Soke,  v.  -ce,  in  Cyprus, 


470.  Plin.  5,  31.  s.  35.  so  named,  be- 
cause it  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  advice  of  Solon,  while  an  exile 
in  that  island.  Plutarch,  in  vitA  ejus. 
Strabo  says  it  was  founded  by  two 
Athenians,  Phalerus  and  Acamas,  14, 
683.  Inh.  SoLii. — Some  Athenians, 
settled  at  one  or  other  of  these  places, 
having,  in  the  course  of  time,  lost  the 
purity  of  their  language,  are  said  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  term  SoLOicis- 
Mus,  V.  ;So/<cmmw,forany  impropriety 
of  expression,  or  violation  of  grammar. 
But  of  this  Strabo  speaks  doubtfully, 
14,  663.     So  Suidas,  in  voce  "2,0X01. 

SOLICINIUM,  SuLTz,  a  town  of  Ger- 
many on  the  Neckar. 

SOLOEIS,"-e«fw,  v.  Solus, -untis,  eiSc- 
luntum,  Solanto,  a  town  of  Sicily, 
between  Panormus  and  Himera,  Pliii, 
3,  8.  built  by  the  Phoenicians,  Thucy- 
did.  6.pr.;  Inh.  Solentini,  Cic.  Verr. 

3, 43. Also  a  promontory  of  Libya, 

the  extremity  of  Atlas,  now  Cape  Can- 
tin,  Herodot.  4,  43. 

SOLONA,  Sole,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cis- 
padana,  in  Romagna,  on  the  west  sjde 
of  the  river  Utens. 

SOLONIUS  Campus  v.  Solonium' z. 
plain  nearZawj/yJMOT,  inLatium,  Cic. 
Div.\,Z6;  et2,Z\.     Att.2,3.et7. 

SOLOTHURUM,  Solothurn,  the 
capital  of  a  canton  of  that  name  in 
Switzerland. 

SOLVA,  SoLFELD,  a  town  of  Noricum, 

SOLYMA  v.  -i,  -arum,  Jerusalem, 
the  capital  of  Judaea,  Joseph.  Ant.  \, 
1 1 .  'commonly  called  by  profane  wri- 
ters Hierosolyma,  which  name  Tacitus 
says  was  derived  from  the  Solymi,  a 
warlike  people  of  Pisidia  or  Lycia, 
Hist.  5,  2.  celebrated  by  Homer,  //. 
6,  184  ;  Pli7i.  5,  27.  afterwards  called 
Mn.Yj?.,  Herodot.  1,  173.  Leges 
Solymee,  the  Jewish  laws,  Jtcvenal. 
6.  543.  So  Solymvs  pulvis,  the  dust 
of  Jerusalem,  Val.  Flac.  1,  13. 

SophIne,  a  i'istxict  oi  Ar7nenia  Major, 
Lucan.  2,  593. 

SORA,  a  town  of  Latium,  Inh.  Sorani, 
Soranus  agtr,  Liv.  10,  14. 

SORACTE,  n.et  -es,  -is,  m.  Saint- 
Oreste,  a  mountain  of  the  Falisci  in 
Etruria,  sacred  to  Apollo,  Plin.  7, 2 ; 
Virg.  ^n.  11,  785  ;  Horat  Od.  1,  9, 
],  SoractincB  lapiciditiee,  the  stone- 
quarries  of  Soracte,  Vitruv.2,  7. 

SOTIATES  et  Sotiatum  oppidum,  Sos, 
a  people  of  Aquitania  on  the  river 
Aturus,  C'ws.  G.  3,  20. 

SPARTA 
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SPARTA  V,  Lacedcemon,  the  capital  of 
Laconica,  and  long  the  chief  city  of 
Greece,  183.  without  walls,  Nep.  17, 
6;  Liv.  34,  38;  39,  37.  till  it  fell 
under  the  power  of  tyrants,  ih.  34,  38. 
The  walls  were  pulled  down,  and  the 
institutions  of  Lycurgus  abolished, 
when  Sparta  became  subject  to  the 
Achaeans,  ib.  38,  34.  The  place 
where  it  stood  is  now  called  Paleo- 
CHORI,  i.  e.  iroAaia  X'^P"*  ^^^  o''l 
place.  The  modern  town  IMisistra 
is  about  four  miles  from  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Sparta  ;  Inh.  Spartiat.t:  vel 
Spartani.  Pticri  Spartiatce,  Cic.  Tusc. 
5, 27.  Agesilaus  Spartiates,  Id.  Fam. 
5,  12.  GensSpartana,0\\dMtX.2, 
208.  Virgo  Spartana,  Virg.  ALn.  1, 
316.  Spartana  disciplina,  Liv,  38, 17. 
Veloces  Sparta;  catuli.Wrg.  G.3,  405. 
— Sparta  is  put  for  any  task  or  office, 
Cic.Att.  1,  20,  e/  4,6. 

SpEHCHirs  vel  Sperchcus,  a  river  of 
Thessaly,  running  into  the  jMaliac 
gulf,  220. 

SPHACTERIA,  an  island  which  com- 
manded the  port  of  Pylus  in  Messenia, 
183. 

SPINA,  Primaro,  a  town  on  the  north 
side  of  the  southmost  mouth  of  the  Po ; 
hence  called  Ostium  Spiuiticum,  Plin. 
3,  16. 

SPOLETIUM,  Spoleto,  a  town  of 
Umbria,  45.  Liv.  22,  9;  24,  10; 
45,  43  ;  Inh.  Spoletani,  27,  10. 
Spoletinus  popufits,  Cic.  Balb.  21. 
Spoletina  lagena.  Martial.  13,  120, 
etl4,  116. 

SporAdes,  islands  scattered  through  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Egean  sea,  238. 

STABLE,  Castel  a  mare  di  Stabia,  a 
town  of  Campania,  and  afterwards  a 
villa  on  the  bay  of  Puteoli,  64. 

STABULUM,  sc.  ad,  Bori.ou,  a  place 
near  the  pass  from  Gaul  into  Spain 
through  the  Pyrenees. 

STAGIRA,  Stai'ros,  a  town  of  Ma- 
cedonia, the  birthplace  of  Aristotle, 
225. 

STATIELLT,  Statiellutes  v.  -enses,  a 
people  of  Liguria,  between  the  Apen- 
nines and  the  river  Tzenarus,  Cic. Fam. 
11,  11;  Liv.  42,  8,  21,  et  22.  their 
town  wasAQU^  Statiellce,  vel  Sta- 
tiellorum,  Aqui,  on  the  river  Bormio 
in  Montserrat,  Staiiellas  ager,  Liv. 
42,7. 

STELLATIS  ager  vel  campus,  a  district 
in  Campania  of  wonderful  fertility,  57. 
Cic,  Rull.  I,  7.     Stellutes  campi,  Liv. 
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9,  44;  10,  31  ;  22,  13;  whence 
Stellalina  tribus,  ib.  6,  5. 

STENA  V.  Sthciia,  i.  e.  fauces,  a  defile 
of  Chaonia  in  Epirus,  Liv.  32,  5. 

STO  A  Pasc'ilis  vel  PascUe,  a  painted  gal- 
lery at  Athens  where  Zeno  taught,  the 
founder  of  the  sect  of  philosophers 
named  Stoics  from  this  place,  191. 
Stu'ici  libelli,  books  written  by  the 
Stoics,  Horat,  Epod,  8,  15.  Stoica 
dogmatica  a  Cynicis  tunica  distantia, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  differing 
from  those  of  the  Cynics  only  in  dress, 
i.  e.  the  Stoics  wore  a  tunic,  but  the 
Cynics  did  not,  Juvenal.  13,  121. 
Juvenal  calls  hypocritical  Stoics,  or 
those  who  falsely  pretended  to  possess 
the  strict  morals  of  the  Stoics,  by  way 
of  reproach,  Stoicida,  2,  65. 

STOBI,  a  town  of  Pffionia  in  ^Macedonia, 
Liv.  33,  19  ;  40,21.  Inh.  Stobenscs. 

Stoxhades,  Hieres,  small  islands  on 
the  coast  of  Provence,  two  of  them 
inconsiderable,  Strab.  4,  184.  sing. 
Stcec/ias,  -ados,  f.  Lucan.  3,  516. 

STQ-]NI  Ligures,  an  Alpine  nation  to 
the  south  of  the  Euganei ,  Liv.  Epit.  62. 

STRATONICEA,  Eski-Sher,  a  town 
of  Caria,  Liv.  33,  30.  Stratoniceiisia 
ager,  ib.  18. 

STRATOjVIS  turris,  the  ancient  name 
of  the  city  in  Judaja  which  Herod 
called  C«'*«rca,  in  honour  of  Augustus, 
473. 

STRATUS,  a  city  of  ^tolia,  Liv.  36, 
11  ;  38,  4;  43,  21  ;  or  Acarnania, 
see  p.  214. 

STROXGYLE  v.  -as,  Strojibolo  or 
Strongoli,  one  of  the  Lipari  islands, 
176.  Strophades,  Striphali,  two 
small  islands  south -east  from  Zacinthus 
in  the  Ionian  sea,  230. 

STRYJMOX,  a  river, the  ancient  bound- 
ary between  Macedonia  and  Thrace, 
running  into  the  Sinus  Strymoiticus, 
the  Gulf  of  Contessa,  225  ;  Liv.  44, 
4 1  ;  45,  29 ;  hence  matres  Sirymo- 
ni(P,  Thracian  matrons,  Ovid,  in  Jbin. 
602.  Grues,  cranes  which  frequent 
the  river  Strymon,  Virg.  G.  1,  120. 

STUBERA,  a'town  of  Macedonia,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Axius  and  Erigon, 
Liv.  31,  39. 

STURA,  Stura,  a  river  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  running  through  the  territory  of 
the  Tuurina  into  the  Po. 

STURIUM,  Ribaudon,  one  of  the 
islands  called  Stoechades. 

STURNI,  OsTUM,  a  town  of  Calabria  j 
Inh.  Sturnini. 

r  StYMPHALUS. 
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STyMPHALUs,  plur.  -a,  -orum,  a  moun- 
tain of  Arcadia,  and  a  lake  where  Her- 
cules slew  the  birds  of  prey  called  ^iies 
Stymphmdcs,  186.  Plin.  11,  35,  vel 
5/y«/;/ia/«Vrt^,  Plaut.  Pers.  1,  1,  4. 
^Ircadicce  voliirres  Sti/mphalia  colen- 
;te*,  Lucret.  5,  31.  Sti/mphiilia  mon- 
stra,  CatuU.  66,  113.  Stymplialla 
terra,  Liv.  33,  14. 

STYX,  Stiiffis,  a  fountain  of  Arcadia 
which  emitted  a  deadly  water,  186. 
hence  put  for  one  of  the  infernal  rivers, 
^trn  Styx,  Virg.  G.  1,  41.  Sh/gia 
pains,  ^n.  6,  369.  Amnes  Sli/gii, 
for  Amnis  Stygius,  Ovid  Met.  14, 
691.  Sti/giits  rev,  the  infernal  kin?, 
Pluto,  Coluinel.  10.  s.  4  ;  Virg.  M)i.  6, 
252.  the  same  with  Sly  gins  Jupiter, 
Pluto,  Virg.  .^M.  4,  638.  Sty  gins 
Canis,  Senec.  Here.  fur.  9.  vel  Janitor, 
i.  e.  Cerberus,  Sil.  3, 55.  Nox  Slygia, 
Ovid.  Met.  3,  695.  Styginm  o.i,  en- 
venomed, ib.  76.  SlygicB  tenebree, 
"Virg.  G.  3, 551 .  Stygii  nnmiria  regni, 
the  deities  of  the  iafernal  regions, 
Lucan.l,  169.  Stygium  forum,  t\ie 
infernal  court  of  judicature,  where 
Minus,  i^acus,  and  Rhadamanthus 
sat  as  judges,  Ovid.  Trist.  4,  10,  88. 

SUANA,  SoANA,  a  town  in  the  south- 
east of  Tuscany. 

SUARDONES,  a  people  of  Germany 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  Tacit.  G. 
40. 

SUASA,  Sasa,  a  town  of  Umhrla; 
Inh.  Suasiid. 

SUBI,BELEs,a  small  river  of  Catalonia. 

SUBLAQUEUM,  Subjaco,  see  Sim- 
brui7ia  Stagna. 

SUBLICIUS  PONS,  the  first  bridge 
built  over  the  Tiber  at  Rome  of  wood, 
{snbliceE,  stakes  or  planks,)  whence 
its  name,  Liv.  1,  33  ;  Plin.  36,  15  ; 
afterwards  built  of  marble. 

SUBMONTORIUM,  Augsburg,  a 
town  of  "Vindilicia. 

SUBOTA,  an  island  to  the  east  of 
mount  Athos,  Liv.  44,  28. 

SUBUR,  SuBU,  a  river  of  Mauritania. 
— Also  a  town  in  Spain,  now  Sices, 
a  village  between  Barcelona  and  Tar- 
raco,  IMel.  2,  6. 

SUBURRA.  the  name  of  a  street  in 
Rome  ;  whence  one  of  the  quarters  of 
the  city  was  called  Regio  Suburrana, 
Varr.  L.  L.  4,  8  ;  Plin.  8,  3  ;  Liv.  3, 
13;  Juvenal.  10,156.  Suburra?ies 
cnnes,  Herat.  Epod.  5,  58. 

SUCRO,  XucAR,  a  river  of  Spain,  run- 
ning into  the  Mediterranean,  belovir 


Valencia,  at  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
now  CuLiERA,  Liv.  28,  24,  hence 
Suci-oticHsis  sinus,  the  bay  of  Valen- 
cia. 

SUDERTUM,  a  town  of  Etruria;  whence 
Sudertanum  forum,  Liv.  26,  23. 

SUESSA  Aurunca,  Sezza,  a  town  of 
the  Aurunci,  in  Campania,  almost 
midway  between  Teanum  and  Min- 
turna;,  Liv.  8,  15  ;  9,  28;  27,9  ;  29, 
15.  Inh.  Suessani ;  Ager  Suessniius 
v.  Sncssnuum,  Cato,  R.  R.  22, 

SUESSA  Pometia,  the  capital  of  the 
Volsci,  Strab.5,  231  ;  Liv.  1,  .53  ;  2, 
25 ;  called  Pometia  to  distinguish  it 
from  tlie  former  ;  and  sometimes  sim- 
ply Suessa,  as  being  the  chief  town  of 
the  name  ;  or  only  Pometia  v.  Pome- 
tii,  Virg.  ^«.  6,  '775 ;  Cic.  Phil.  3,  4; 
4,  2 ;  13,  8. 

SUESSETANI,  a  branch  of  the  Cose- 
iani,\a  Hither  Spain,  Liv.  25,  34; 
28,  24.    Siiessetanus  ager,  ib. 

SUESSOi\ES,  a  people  of  Gallia  Bel- 
gica  ;  Suessiommi  civitasv.  Augusta, 
SojssoN,  Cces.  G.  2,  4,  et  12 ;  7,  75, 
&c.  called  also  Suesones. 

SUESSOLA,  Castel  di  SEssoLA,a  town 
of  Campania,  between  mount  Tifata 
and  the  river  Clanius,  Liv.  7,  37 ;  23, 
14.  &c.  Inh.  Suessuldni,  ib.  8,  14. 

SUESTASIUM,  a  town  of  the  Suesse- 
tani,  in  Spain. 

SUETRI,  the  people  of  Senez,  in  Pro- 
vence, bordering  on  the  Alps. 

SUE VI,  a  powerful  people  of  Germany, 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula,  440. 
termed  j?«w  by  Lucan,  on  account  of 
the  yellow  colour  of  their  hair,  2,  51. 
their  country,  Suevia,  Tacit.  G.  43  ; 
hence  Suevus,  the  Oder ;  and  Suevi- 
cum  mare,  tiie  Baltic. 

SUFETALA,  an  inland  town  o(  Africa 
Propria,  on  the  right  side  of  the  river 
Bagrada. 

SUIONES,  a  people  of  Scandinavia ; 
thought  to  be  the  Swedes,  441. 

SULCI  V.  Si/lchi,  Palma  di  Solo,  a 
town  and  port  on  the  south  side  of 
Sardinia,  Liv.  22,  1.  Inh.  Sulcitatii; 
whence  Sulcitannm  Promontorium, 
now  Punta  dell  I'Uiga. 

SULGA  V.  Sulgas,  Sorgue,  a  small 
river  of  Provence,  which  falls  into 
the  Rhone,  Strab.  4,  191. 

SULMO,  -dnis,  m.  Sulmona,  a  townof 
the  Peligni,  in  Umbria.the  birthplace 
of  Ovid,  47.  Liv. 26,U.  Ovid.  Trist. 
4,  10,  5.  said  to  be  named  from  Soly- 
mus,  the  companion  of  .^neas,  its 
founder, 
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founder,  Id.  Fast.  4,  39 ;  Plin.  3,  5. 
called  nquoms,  from  its  abundance  of 
water,  Ov.  Amor.  3,  15, 11.  lah.^M^- 
monenses,  Caes.  Civ.  B.  1,  18. 

SuMM«  Alpes,  the  higliest  part  of  the 
Alps,  Great  St.  Bernard,  between  Va- 
lesia  to  the  north,  and  the  duchy  of 
Aousti,  in  Savoy,  to  the  south  ;  or  St. 
Godard,  between  Switzerland  and  the 
duchy  of  Milan. 

SUNILM,  a  prom,  of  Attica,  200. 

SuPEKUM  AIare,  the  Adriatic,  or  Gulf 
of  Venice,  called  the  Higher  Sea, 
Cic.  Att.  9,  3,  e<  ult. ;  Liv.  5,35;  Virg. 
^n.  8,  149.  because  it  was  farther 
north,  and  therefore  thought  more 
elevated ;  as  trees  produced  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Apennine  were 
called  supcrnatcs,  and  those  on  the 
south  inftrnates  ;  thus,  Jio7n(e  infer- 
nos allies  superiiati  prtefertur,  Piin. 
16,  39.  Those  on  the  south  were  more 
dry,  and  therefore  more  durable,  than 
those  on  the  north,  Vitruv.  lib.  2,  c. 
vlt. 

SURA,  Saur,  or  Sour,  a  river  of  Gallia 
Belgica,  which  runs  into  the  .Moselle. 
Also  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, still  called  by  the  same  name. 

SURl UM,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Col- 
chis towards  Iberia. 

SURREA'l'UM,  SuRRENTo,  a  town  on 
the  south  side  of  the  bay  of  Naples, 
64.  Inh.  Surreittini,  Liv.  22,  61.  Sttr- 
rentini  colles,  adjacent  hills,  fruitful 
in  wine,  Ovid.  Met.  15, 110 -.Martial. 
13, 1 10.  Surrentinum  prom,  the  prom. 
of  Minerva,  the  most  southern  point 
of  Campania  ;  only  three  miles  from 
the  island  Caprea;,  Tacit.  Ann.  4,  67. 

SUSA,  -orum,  Suster  or  Tuster,  the  ca- 
pital ofSusiana,  v.  -e ;  vel  Susis,  -idis, 
a  part  of  Persia,  called  also  Memnonia 
from  its  founder,  Herodot.  51,  54.  the 
principal  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Persia,  Plin.  6,  27.  Inh.  Susiani,  ib. 
put  also  for  tiie  capital  of  Parthia  or 
Media,  Liican.  2,  49  ;  and  termed 
perfida,  because  the  Parthians  had 
cut  off  Crassus  by  overreaching  him, 
8,  425. — Siisides  Pylce,  a  narrow  pass 
from  Susiana  to  Persia,  Curt.  5,  3. 
Sitsiades,  Diodor.  17,  68.  vel  Persides 
PyliF,  Arrian.  3,  18. 
SUTHUL,  a  town  of  Numidia,  where 
the  royal  treasures  were  kept,  Sallust. 
Ji/g:37. 
SUIRIUM,  SuTRi,  a  town  of  Etruria, 
about  twenty-four  miles  north-west 
from  Rome,'Z<ji/.  6,  3  j  9,  32.  a  Ro- 
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man  colony.  Veil.  1,14.  Inh.  Suthi- 
M  ;  Sulritius   ager,  Liv.  26,  34.  Ire 
Sittriiim,  to  do  a  tiling  with  despatch, 
Plaut.  Cds.  3, 1,  10.  alluding,  as  it  13 
thought,  to  the  celerity  with  which 
Camillas  recovered  that  town  from  the 
enemy,   Liv.  6,  S.    But    Festus   ac- 
counts for  this  phrase  differently. 
SYBARIS.    S&eSibiiris. 
SvBOTA,  a  port  of  Epirus,  opposite  to 
some  small  islands  of  the  same  name, 
229.  Cic.  Att  5   9. 
SYCURIUM,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  at 

the  foot  of  mount  Ossa,  Liv.  42,  54. 
SYENE,  AssuAN,  a  city  in  the  Higher 
Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  near  the  conhnea 
of  A-lthiopia,  550. 
SYLEUM  V.  Syllium,  a  town  of  Pam- 

phvlia,  Liv.  38,  44. 
SYiM^THUS.     See  Simo'thus. 
Symeolu.m,   the    place    where     mount 
Heemus  and  Pangaeus  join,  near  Phi- 
lippi,  226. 
Syjii'i.igades,    sing    Symplegas,    two 
small  islands  in  the  Euxine  sea,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Thracian  BosphCrus, 
which  were  supposed  to  dash  against 
each    other,   and  to  crush   ships  by 
their  collision,  Ltican.  2,  718 ;  Senec. 
Med.  342. 
SYXNADA, -orinn,  vel  Si/nnas,  -udis, 
a  town  of  Phri/gia  Magna,  Liv.  38, 
15  ;  45,  34.  celebrated,  for  its  marble. 
Lapis  Si/nnadictts,  Plin.  35,  1.  which 
was  variegated  with  purple  spots,  ib. 
et  Stat.  silv.  1,  5,  41.      See  Layaneae 
Insula;. 
SYPILEUIM,  a   town  of  the  Bruttii, 

Liv.  30,  19. 
SYR.'VCUS.iE,  -arum,  Syracuse  or 
Syragusa,  the  ancient  capital  of  Si- 
cily, 161.  Inh.  SvRACusANi,  Liv.  26, 
33.  vel  SvRAcusii,  Cic.  Div.  1,  20. 
sing.  Syracusatius,  Cic.  Verr.  5,  32. 
Syracunnna;  ■niensce.  Fin.  2,  28.  vel 
Syracusia?,  Tusc.  5,  35.  Syracosio 
ludere  versu,  to  write  pastoral  poetry, 
in  imitation  of  Theocritus  the  Syra- 
cusan,  Virg.  Eel.  6,  1 .  Quique  Syra- 
cosiA  resonant  Hclicona  Catiiena, 
make  Helicon  to  resound  with  pastoral 
poems,  Sil.  14,  30.  Syracosius  jioeta, 
Empedocles,  Ovid  in  ILin.  549.  Si/ra- 
cosiaars,the  art  of  Archimedes.  Ovid. 
Fast.  6,  277. 
SYRIA,  a  celebrated  country  of  Asia, 
extending  along  the  east  end  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  471.  Inh  Svri 
vel  Syrii,  often  confounded  with  As- 
sy rii  ;  as  some  of  the  ancients  includ- 
2  ed 
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ed  Assyria  in  Syria,  Mel.  1,11;  Plin. 
5,  12.  thus  ^ss J/ rium  nardum  for  Sy- 
riam,  Horat.  Od.2,  11,  16.  as  Syrium 
Malobathrum,  a  precious  odoriferous 
ointment,  either  produced  in  Syria,  or 
conveyed  from  India  to  Rome,  through 
Syria,  ib.  7,  5;  Plin.  12,  26.  So  As- 
syriwn  littiis,  for  Syrium,  ib.  3,  4,  32. 
Assyrius  ioT  Syrins,'\h,  Art.  P.  118. 
Syri  venules,  Syrian  slaves  exposed  to 
sale,  Cic.  Oral.  2,  66-  hence  Svrus 
is  often  the  name  of  a  slave  in  Plautus 
and  Terence.  Syri  lect.icarii,  Syrian 
chairmen.  Martial.  9,  3.  Syra  vina, 
Horat,  Od.  1,  31,  12.  Mala  Syriaca, 
Col.  5,  10,  19.  vel  Syrica,  Plin.  15, 
142.S.  15.  Syriacits  Preetor,  Cic.Q.  Fr. 
1,  2.  Syriaticum  belliim,  Flor.  2,  9. — 
Syrophosnix,  -ids,  sc.  U7iguentariits, 
a  perfumer  from  Phaetiicia  in  Syria; 
whence  the  best  perfumes  were 
hrought,  Juvenal.8,  \59.Syrieeam?tes, 
.i.  e.  the  Euphrates  audits  branches, 
ib.  8,  166. 
SYROS  V.  Syra  v.  Syria,  one  of  the 

Cyclades,  between  Delos  and  Paros. 
SYRTES,  -ium,  f.  two  bays  of  the 
Mediterreanean,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa;  SYRTIS  major,  the  gulf  of 
SiTRA  ;  and  SYRTIS  w(;'ho?-,GaBes  ; 
which  from  their  rocks  and  quick- 
sands, and  a  remarkable  inequality 
in  the  motion  of  the  waters,  were 
dangerous  to  mariners  ; — named  from 
2vp(a,  traho,  because  the  waves  in  a 
storm  draw  along  with  them  slime  and 
sand,  and  large  stones,  Sallust.  Jiiir. 
78  ;  Plin.  3,  4 ;  Lucan.9,  303.  called 
by  Virgil  Gctrdw  Syrtes,  for  Africa, 
-^n.  5,  51,  et  191.  Juhospita  Syrtes, 
4,  41.  and  simply  Syrtes,  6,  60,  et  7, 
302.  by  Horace,  Barbarce  Syrtes,  OA. 
2,  6,  3.  GetrdcF,  Od.  2,  20,  15.  exer- 
citatce  Noto,  Epod.  9,  31.  Dubia 
Syp.tis,  Lucan.  1,  686.  vel  Anibigiia: 
Syrtidos  urva,  of  so  uncertain  depth, 
that  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  was 
land  or  sea ;  whence  a  serpent  in  those 
places  is  called  Cher-Sydros,  (e.v 
X^pcos,  terra,  et  vduj>,  aqua,  i.  e.  am- 
phibiiim  serpentis  getius,)  Lucan.  9^ 
710,  et  861.  Vadosa;  Syrtes,  full  of 
shelves,  5,  485.  which  frequently 
shifted  ;  whence  VogaSyrtis,  9,  431. 

Any  dangerous  parts  of  the  sea 

with  whirlpools  and  shelves,  were 
called  Syrtes,  Virg.  jEn.  1,  111,  et 
146,  et  10,  678.— Also  any  sandy 
deserts,  as  those  of  Libya,  Horat.  Od. 
1,22,5;  Lucm.  9,  553,  598,  &c. 


Serv.  in  .^n.  10, 678. MakeSyr- 

TicuM,  the  sea  around  the  Syrtes, 
Senecdevit.Beat.c.  12.  SYRTICA 
REGIO,  the  country  between  the 
Syrtes,  Plin.  5,  4.  from  the  savage 
manners  of  its  inhabitants,  {Syrticee 
ge7ites,  Senec.  Ep.  90.)  termed  Inhos- 
pita  Syr  lis,  Oy'id.Met.  8,  120.  Syrtis 

barbara,  Lucan.   10,  477. Syrti- 

cics  Amman,  the  sandy  deserts  round 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  Lucan. 

10.  38. Cicero   calls   a    prodigal 

spendthrift,  Syrtis  patrimonii,  Or.  3, 
41. 


TABiE,  a  town  of  Pisldia,  Liv.  38,  13. 

Tabern.i;  Nov;f.,  a  place  in  Rome, 
where  new  shops  were  built,  Liv.  3, 
48. — Tabern.'e  Rhenan^e,  Ilhin-Za- 
bern,  a  small  town  of  Germany  in  the 
Lower  Palatinate,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  rivulet  Felback  with  the  Rhine. — 
TaberncB  Triboccorum  v.  Tres  Taber- 
■ntE,  Elsass-Zabern,  or  Saverne,  a  town 

in  the  west  of  Lower  Alsace. 7'a- 

bcrnre    Riguw,   Bern-castle   on   the 
Moselle. 

TABOR,  Thabor  v.  Itabyrius  vions,  a 
mountain  of  Galilee  in  Judaaa. 

TABRACA,  near  the  island  Tabarca, 
a  town  of  Numidia,  on  the  river  Tus- 
ca,  near  its  mouth  ;  a  Roman  colony, 
Pli7i.  5,  3  ;  Met.  1,  7.  Near  it  were 
extensive  forests,  abounding  with 
monkeys,  Juvenal.  10,  194. 

TABUD  A,the  Scheldt,  so  called  towards 
its  mouth,  Ptol. 

TABURNUS,  Tabuuo,  a  mountain  of 
Campania,  on  the  confines  of  Sam- 
nium,  planted  with  olives,  Virg,  G. 
2,  38.  jE7i.  12,  715. 

TACAPE,atown  of  Africa,  on  the  Syr- 
tis Minor, 

TACATUA  V.  Tacatta,  a  maritime  town 
of  Numidia. 

TACINA  v.  Tagines,  Tacina,  a  river 
of  the  Bruttii,  falling  into  the  Sinus 
Sqttillaceus. 

Tader  v.  iSej-eifw,  SEr;tinA,arivernear 
New  Carthage  in  Spain. 

T^ENARUS  V,  pro7n.  Tce7iu7-mm,  Cape 
Matapan,  (from  jufTCtiTroi',  fro7is,)  a 
promontory  of  Laconica,  the  most 
southern  point  of  Europe,  185.  where 
was  a  temple  of  Neptune,  Nep.  Paii- 
san,  4.  and  near  it  a  cave,  T<E7iaria! 
fauces,  supposed  to  be  an  entrance  to 
the  infernal  regions,  Virg.  G.  4,  467 . 
TAGASTE, 
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TAGASTE,  TjiJELT,  a  town  of  Numi- 
dia,  the  birthplace  of  St.  Augustiu  ;  a 
municipium,  therefore  called  Opidum 
Tagastense  liberitm,  Plin.  5,  4. 

TAGUS,  Taio,  a  river  of  Portugal, 
which  runs  into  the  Atlantic  below 
Lisbon,  where  it  forms  a  frith  several 
miles  broad,  347.  anciently  famous  for 
gold  and  gems  found  in  its  channel, 
Mel.  3,  1  ;  Plin.  4,  22;  33,  4j  Ovid. 
Met. 2, 251. 

TAMARA  v.  -m*,  Tamekton,  a  river  in 
Cornwall. 

TAMARIS,  Tamere,  a  river  of  Gallicia 
in  Spain,  to  the  south  of  the  prom. 
Celtici/m. 

TAMASSUS  V.  Tamasetis,  a  town  of 
Cyprus,  abounding  in  copper,  {ces  Cy- 
priitm,)  Strab.  14,  extr.  Tamasenus 
ager,  Ovid.  Met.  10,  644. 

TAMESIS  V.  -a,  the  river  Thames, 
C<es.  G.  3,  151. 

TANAGER  v.  Tanagrus,  Negro,  a 
river  of  Lucania,  80.  in  summer  al- 
most dry,  Virg.  C.  3,  15). 

TANAGRA,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  206. 
Tanagram  meretri.r,  Cic.  Dom.  43. 
Tanagrici  galli,  game  cocks  much 
used  at  this  place,  Varr.  R.  R.  3,  9,  6. 

TANAIS,  Don,  a  river  of  Scythia,  the 
common  boundary  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  called  discors,  because  the 
nations  who  lived  near  it  were  prone 
to  war,  Horat.  Od.  3,29,  28.  Sci/thi- 
cns  nmnis,  ih.  4,  36.  e.vti'emns,  remote, 
ib.  10,  1.  Nivalis,  Virg.   G.  4,  517. 

Also  a  town  at  the  mouth  of  it, 

where  Asoph  now  stands. 

TANAS  vel  Tawa,  a  river  of  Numidia, 
Snllust.  Jug.  90. 

TANATIS  V.  Tauetos,  Thanet,  an 
island  on  the  coast  of  Kent. 

TANETUM,  Takedo,  a  town  in  the 
duchy  of  Modena  in  Italy. 

TANFAN-^  Incus,  a  sacred  grove  and 
temple  in  the  country  of  the  Marsi 
between  the  rivers  Ems  and  Lippe  in 
Germany,  Tacit.  Ann.  1,  51. 

TANIS,  Tauna,  a  city  of  Egypt,  on 
the  second  branch  of  the  Nile,  reck- 
oning from  the  east ;  hence  called  Os' 
Hum  Tanitiaim ;  and  that  part  of  the 
country  Nomas  Tan'tles. 

TAPHR^  V.  Taphros,  Pehecop  or 
Precop,  a  town  in  the  isthmus  of  the 
Chersonesiis  Taurica,  or  Crim-Tar- 
tary,  by  which  name  the  isthmus  itself 
is  likewise  called,  Mel,  2,  1 ;  Plin.  4, 
12.  s.  26. 

TAPHROS  vel  Fossa,  the  straits  of 


Bonifacio,  between  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia. 

TAPR0B5NA  x.Tabrobhne,  CEYLON 
V.  Selen,  an  island  of  India,  near  cape 
Comorin,  538. 

TAPSUS  v.  TUapsus.  a  town  of  Sicily, 
to  the  north  of  Syracuse,  161. 

TARASCO,  TAKAscoN,a  town  of  Pro- 
vence to  the  north  of  Aries. 

TAKBELLI,  a  people  of  Aquitania,  be- 
tween the  Pyrenees  and  Garonne, 
C<es.  B.  G.  3,  27,  bordering  on  the 
ocean.  From  them  the  Pyreneaa 
mountain  is  called  Tarbella  Pi/rene, 
Tibull.  1,  7,  9.  .'Iquce  Tarbellices, 
ACQS  or  Da.T,  a  town  of  Gascony, 
on  the  river  Aturus  or  Adour,  famous 
for  its  baths. 

TARENTUM  v.  Taras,  Tarento,  a 
celebrated  city  of  Calabria,  on  the 
Sinus  Tamttinus,  or  gulf  of  Tarento, 
74.  founded  or  possessed  by  a  colony 
of  Lacedaemonians,  under  Phalantus; 
hence  called  PhalanCeian,  Si\.  11,  16. 
Tyndarium,  Sil.  15,  320  ;  Inh.  Ta- 
RENTixi,  Liv.  26,  39.  Tarentinus 
ager,  ib.  23,  40.  Porim,  23,  33.  arx^ 
2.5,  11.  Turentini  Equites,  Liv.  35, 
28,  et  29. 

TARICHEA  v.  -aa,  a  town  of  Galilee 
in  Juda?a,  near  the  lake  Genesareth, 
Plin.  5,15.  strongly  fortified,  J^oityA. 

B.  J.  3,  32  ;  Inh.   TarichcBata. 

Several  towns  on  the  coast  of  Egypt 
were  called  by  this  name,  from  their 
pickling  fish  ;  as  Tarichee  Pclusiacee, 
Herodot.  2,  15.  Canopicee,  ib.  113, 
&c. 

TARPEIUS  mons,  one  of  the  hills  of 
Rome,  Liv.  1,  55.  where  the  Capitol 
or  principal  temple  of  Rome  was  built 
to  Jupiter  ;  hence  called  also  the  Capi- 
toline  hill.  Tarpein  sedes  et  Capita- 
lia,  i.  e.  the  Tarpeian  mount  where 
the  Capitol  stood,  Virg.  JEn.  8,  347  ; 
Lucan.  5,  27.  Tarpeia  Jovis  sedes, 
ib.  306.  Ar.v  Tarpeia,  the  citadel  of 
Rome,  Virg.  jEn.  8,  652.  Arces, 
Ovid.  Met.  15,  866  ;  Lucan.  7,  758. 
Tarpeii  Dei,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva, 
Apollo,  Mars,  ib.  863.     Jupiter  Tar- 

prius,  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  34. On  the 

side  of  this  mount  was  a  precipice 
called  the  Tarpeian  rock,  (^Tarpeia 
rupes  vel  Tarpeium  saxum,)  whence 
condemned  criminals  used  to  be 
thrown,  49  et  52  ;  Liv.  6,  20. 

TARQUINII,  TuHCHiNA,  an  ancient 
town  of  Etruria,  45.  Liv.  1,  34 ;  27, 4. 
luh.    Tab<jujnie^5ES;  Liv.  2,  Q;  5, 

9; 
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6 ;  7,  12.  &c.  28,  45.  Tarquiniensis 
ager,  ib.  6,  4. 

TARRACINA  v.  Anxur,  Terhacina, 
a  town  of  the  Volsci  in  Latium,  56  ; 
Inh.  Tauracinexses  ;  Cceparius  qui- 
dani  Terrncinensis,  Sallust.  Cat.  46. 

TARRACO,  Tarragona,  a  town  of  the 
Cosetaui,  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
province  in  Spain,  347  ;  Liv.  21,  20  ; 
34,  20  ;  39,  42.  celebrated  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  wine,  il/«r<ja/.  13,118. 
Inli.  Tarraconenses ;  whence  Tarra- 
conensis  provi)icia,  Mel.  2,  6.  C'oti- 
venticn,  Liv.  26,  19.  Colonia,  Tacit. 
Ann.  1,  78. 

TARSUS,  Terasso,  the  chief  city  of 
Cilicia,  467.  Inh.  Tarseiises ;  Tarseuse 
pelngus,  Col.  8,  16. 

TARIARUS,  Tartaro,  a  small  river 
of  Italy,  between  the  Athesis  and  the 
Po,  in  the  district  of  Veiona,  forming 
marshes.  Tacit,  Hist.  .3,  9.  Ostium 
Tnrtareiim,  Plin.  3,  16. TAR- 
TARUS, pi.  -a,  -oriim,  commonly 
denotes  the  abyss,  or  deepest  part  of 
the  infernal  regions,  Virg.  JEh.  6, 
577.  G.  4,  482.  whence  LSeus  Tar- 
tareus,  Pluto,  Ovid.  Trist.  1,  8,  32. 
Custos  Tartareus,  Cerberus,  Virg. 
jEn.  6,  395.  Tartareus  canis,  Martial. 
5,  35,  4  ;  Cic.  Tusc.  2,  0.  Tartarem 
sororcs,  tlie  Furies,  Stat.  Theb.  5,  66. 
Tartarcamintetidit  vocem,  sc.  Alecto, 
exerts  her  hellish  or  dreadful  voice, 
Virg.  /Em.  1 ,513.  Tartarea  Megcera, 
ib.  12,  846. 

ITARTESSUS,  a  town  of  Spain,  at  the 
mouth  of  the   Boetis,  where  the  sun 

"  -was  supposed  to  set ;  or,  according  to 
the  poets,  went  to  bed,  and  put  up  his 
horses,  which  he  again  put  to  or 
yoked  next  morning  in  the  east.  So 
Ovid,  Presserat  occiduus  Tartessia 
littora  Phoebus,  Met.  14,  416.  Tar- 
tesia  tellus,  Spain,  Sil.  15,  5,  ct  13, 
648.  vel  Tnrtessiccs  orce,  Sii.  17,  591. 
Tartessus  is  sometimes  confounded 
with  Cartcja,  a  neighbouring  city, 
Mel.  2,  6  ;  Strab.  3,  157  ;  Inh.  Tau- 
TEssi,  Liv.  23,  26. 

TARUANA,  Ter ROUEN,  a  town  of 
Artois  on  the  Lis. 

TARVISIUM,  Treviso,  a  town  in  the 
territory  of  Venice. 

Tarus,  Taro,  a  river  of  Gallia  Cispa- 
dann,  running  north  from  the  Apennine 
into  the  Po,  between  Parma  and 
Placentia. 

Tahusates,  the  people  of  Tursan  in 
Aquitania,  Cas.  G.  3,  23,  et  72. 


TARUSCUM,  Tarascon,  a  town  of  the 
Sola  in  Gaul. 

TATTA,  Tuzla,  a  lake  of  Phrygia 
Magna,  on  the  confines  of  Pisidia. 

TAUA,  Taez,  a  town  of  Egypt,  in  the 
Delta,  Stephan.  de  Urb. 

TAULANTII,  a  people  of  Illyricum, 
along  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  Liv. 
45,  26. 

Taum  ^stuarium,  the  Frith  of  the  Tay 
in  Scotland. 

TAUNUS,  Heyrich  or  Hoche,  a 
mountain  of  Germany,  over  against 
Mentz,  Tacit.  Annal.  1,  56,  et  12, 
28. 

TAVOLA,  Golo  or  Gualdo,  the  chief 
river  of  Corsica. 

Taurannitium,  a  district  of  Armenia, 
Tacit.  Ann.  14,  24. 

TAURI  v.  Taurici,  the  people  of  Crim 
Taktary,  hence  called  C/ierso7iesus 
Taurica,  Mel.  2,  1.  Terra  Taitrica, 
Ovid.  Pont,  1,  2,  80. Ara  Tau- 
rica, the  altar  of  Diana,  on  which 
strangers  were  sacrificed,  Id.  Trist.  4, 
4,  63.  Nefandi  Taurica  sacri  Jnveti- 
tri.v,  Juvenal.  15, 1 16.  Here  Taurica 
is  put  for  Thoas,  its  king,  who  insti- 
tuted this  horrid  custom ;  whence 
Diana  is  called  Thoantea,  Sil.  14, 
260. 

TAURINI,  a  people  of  Gallia  Tram- 
pudana,  at  the  fool  of  the  Alps  ;  their 
capital  Augusta  Taurinoruni,TvR\N , 
Liv.  21,  38,  et  39,  et  31,  39.  Tawi- 
nus  saltus,  ib.  5,  34. 

TAURISCI,  a  people  of  Noricum, 
among  the  Alps,  Strab.  4,  206.  and 
of  Mysia,  ib.  7,  296,  6cc. 

TAURbMINIUM,TAORMiNA,  a  town 
of  Sicily,  149.  Taurominitana  civitas, 
Cic.  Verr.  3,  6.  Charybdis,  Lucan. 
4,  461.  Tauromhiitdna  sedes,  Sil.  14, 
257. 

TAURUS,  the  largest  ridge  of  moun- 
tains in  the  world,  extending  from 
Caria  and  Lycia  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean through  the  whole  length  of  Asia 
to  tlie  eastern  ocean  ;  branching  out  in 
.  various  directions,  and  assuming  dif- 
ferent names  in  different  ^\z.c&s,  Strab. 
14,  651  ;    Plin.  5,  27  ;  Liv.  35,  13  ; 

38,    39;     Mel.    1,    15. TAURI 

prom,  called  also  Ckelidoniu7u\e\  Sa- 
crum, cape  Kehdoni,  a  promontory 

of    Lycia,   ib. TAURI   Pylee,  a 

narrow  pass  between  Cilicia  and  Cap- 

padocia,  Cic.  Att.  5,  20. Also  a 

mountaia    in     Sicily,    149, -The 

Greeks 
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Greeks  called  by  the  name  of  TAU- 
RUS every  thing  uncommonly  large. 

TAXIDA,  Attock,  a  city  of  India, 
524. 

TaygEtvs,  plur.  -a,  -ormn,  a  mountain 
of  Laconica,  extending  from  cape 
TiEnarus  to  Arcadia,  183.  frequented 
by  those  who  celebrated  the  orgies  of 
Bacclms,  Virg.  G.  2,  488.  and  by 
hunters  ;  whence  Tat/geti  ca7ies,  ib.3, 
44. 

TEANA,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the 
Syrtis  3/iiior. 

TEANUM  Sidicinum,  Tiano,  an  inland 
town  of  Campania,  to  the  north  of 
Capua,  Liv.  22,  27  ;  Ctc.  Rul.  2,  35; 
Phil.  12,  11.  on  an  elevated  ground 
near  Cales, //ora/.  £/j.  1,1,86.  at  no 
great  distance  were  medicinal  waters, 
Plin.2\,  2;  Inh.  Sidicisi. 

TEARUS,  a  river  of  Thrace,  Herodot.b, 
90;  Plin,A,  \\. 

TEATE,  TiETi,  or  Cit'ita  di  Chieti, 
the  chief  city  of  the  Mantcini,  Sil.  8, 
522,  et  17,  457  ;  Inh.  Ieatini,  Plin. 
3,  12.  s.  17  ■ 

TECHES  vel  Theres,  Teheh,  a  moun- 
tain in  Pontus,  southeast  from  Tre- 
bisond,  from  the  top  of  wliich  the  ten 
thousand  Greeks  had  the  first  view  of 
the  sea,  in  their  memorable  retreat, 
Xeiiopk.  A  nab,  4. 

TECMOX,  a  town  of  Epirus,  LivA^,  26. 

TECrOSAGES  v.Tectosdgi,  a  branch 
of  the  Volcee,  a  people  of  Gaul   near 

tlie  Pyrenees,  Cees.  G.  6,  23. Also 

of  Galatia  in  Asia,  descended  from 
those  in  Gaul,  Liv.  38,  16,  &c. 

TECUAI  V.  Tichis,  Tec,  a  river  of  Gaul, 
running  from  the  Pyrenees  into  the 
Mediterranean. 

TEDANIUS  V.  -ium,  a  river  of  Libur- 
nia,  the  boundary  of  Japydia,  Plin.  3, 
21.  s.  25. 

TEGEA,  Tegfpa  v.  Tegeeea,  INIoklia, 
a  town  of  Arcadia,  185  ;  Liv.  34,  26, 
35,  27  ;  41,  20;  Inh.  TegeAt.e,  Cic. 
Divin.  1,19.  Tegeesus,  etisis.  an  Arca- 
dian sword,  FjVo-.^^rt.  8,459.  Tcgece- 
ns,  sc.  dens.  Pan.  Id.  G.  1,  \^.Ttgcea 
parens,  Carmenta,  the  mother  of  Evan- 
der,  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  627  ;  but  Tegeeea 
sc.  puelln  V.  virgo,  Atalanta,  Ovid. 
Met.  8,  317:  called  also  Mater  Te- 
geatis,  idis,Stat.  Theh.  9,  571,  So 
Tegeutis  caprn,  Sil.  13,  329. 

TELA,  Santoio,  a  town  of  Leon  in 
Spain. 

TELAMON,  Telamoxe,  a  port-town 
of  Tuscany,  Mel.  2,  4, 


TelckInes,  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
island  Rhodes,  Ovid.  Met.  7,  365. 
originally  from  Crete,  which  was  an- 
ciently called  Calchinia  v.  Tdchine, 
Stat.  Silv.4.  6,  47. 

TELEBO.E,  a  people  of  jEtolia  or 
Acarnania,  who  removed  to  Italy,  and 
settled  in  the  island  Capreae,  Virg. 
Mn.  7,  735. 

TELESIA,  TELEsi,atown  of  Samnium, 
Zu'.22.  13;  24,20. 

TELLEN.E,  a  town  of  Latium,  now 
extinct,  Liv.  1,  33. 

TELMESSUS,  a  seaport  town  of  Lycia, 
which  gave  name  to  the  Sinus  Tcl- 
miissicus,  a  bay  running  up  between 
Lycia  and  Caria,  Liv.  37,  16.  Cicero 
places  it  in  Caria,  Div.  1,  41.  Pliny, 
on  the  conhnes  of  Lycia,  30,  1. 

TELO  Martins,  Toulon,  a  port-town 
of  Provence,  about  twenty-hve  miles 
soutii-east  of  Ivlarseilles. 

TELOS,  an  island  in  the  sea  of  Rhodes, 
famous  for  its  ointments,  called  Te- 
UNA,  Plin.  A,  12. 

TEMEA'OS,  a  place  in  Syracuse,  where 
was  a  beautiful  statue  of  Apollo ; 
whence  he  got  the  name  of  Teme- 
nItes,  Cic.  Ver.  4,  53  ;  Suet.  Tib. 
74. 

TemEsa  v.  -c,  Temsa  v.  Tempsa,  a 
town  of  the  Bruttii,  near  the  river 
Laus,  Liv.  34,  45.  Tempsanus  ager, 
ib.  Tempsanuvi  iucommuduni,  the 
plundering  of  Temp  a  by  the  slaves, 
Cic.  Verr.  5,  15.  hence  also  Tcmrsrea 
<pra,Ovid.  Met.7,207  ;  Fast. 5,  441  ; 
for  anciently  there  were  copper  mines 
near  tliis  place,  to  which  Homer  is 
supposed  to  allude,  Odyss.  1,  184; 
Strah.  6,  255;  12,  55  i  ;  but  these 
hnd  failed  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  ih. 
Others  refer  the  Ms  Temeswmn  to 
Temesa  or  Tomassus ,  a  town  of  Cy- 
prus. See  Didiinius  on  Homer,  and 
the  commentators  on  Statins,  Achill, 
1,413  ietSilv.  1,1,  42. 

TEMAOS,  a  small  town  of  ^olia  in 
Hither  Asia,  Cic.  Flacc.  18. 

TEMPE,  plur.  n.  imJecl.  a  pleasant  vale 
of  Thessaly,  218.  called  Teinpe  Thes- 
salica,  Plin.  31,2.  and  Peneia,  Virg. 
G.  4,  317.  for  there  was  also  a  Tempe 
in  BcEotia,  called  Teumessia,  from 
mount  Teumessus,  Slat.  Heliconia, 
from  mount  Helicon,  Ovid,  jlmor.  1, 
1,  15  ;  and  Cygneia,  from  the  fate  of 
Cygnus  or  Cycnus,  Ovid.  Met.  7, 311. 
—Also  in  other  places,  seep.  218. 

TENCHTHERI 
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TENCHTHERI  v.  Teucteri,  a  nation 
of  Germany,  on  the  Rhine,  who  se- 
veral times  changed  their  settlements, 
commonly  joined  with  the  Usipii  v. 
Usipetcs,  Cres.  G.  4,  1,  &c.  Tacit. 
Ann.  13,  56.  Hist.  4,  21;  64,  77.  G. 
32. 

Tendeea,  a  town  of  Caria,  Liv.  33, 18. 

TENEA,  a  district  of  Corinth;  Inh. 
Tenaatce,  Mel.  2,  3. 

TenEdos,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Troas,  241  ;  Inh.  Tenedii,  Cic.  ad  Q. 
Fr.  2,  9.  Securis  Tenedia,  ib. 

TENOS,  Tina,  one  of  the  Cy dudes, 
234  ■,Liv.  36,  21.  Inh.  Tenii. 

TENTYRA,  -urinn,  Dendera,  a  town 
of  the  Thebais  in  the  Higher  Egypt ; 
Inh.  Tentyrtta,  hostile  to  the  croco- 
dile, and  therefore  always  at  enmity 
with  those  who  worshipped  that  ani- 
mal, 550;  Plin.  8,  2,  et  25.  s.38.  it. 
28,  3  ;  Svnec.  N.  Q.  4,  2. 

TEOS  V.  7'v'ios,  SiGAKiK,  a  city  of  Io- 
nia, the  birthplace  of  Anacreon,  465; 
hence  Lyrici  Tela  viusa  senis,  Ovid. 
Trist.  2,  364.  Anacreon  Tcius,  HovaX. 
Epod.  14,  10.  Fide  Teiti  dicere,  to 
celebrate  in  Ivric  verse,  Od.  1,  17, 
18. 

TERENA,  a  town  of  the  Bruttii,  on  the 
sinus  Terineeus,  ihcguM  oi  St  Eupke- 
mia,  82. 

TERGESTE,  -is,  n.  Trieste,  the 
chief  town  of  Istria,  Mel.  2,  3.  on  the 
sinus  Tergestinns,  Plin.  3,  18. 

TERIOLI,  TinoL,  a  citadel  in  the 
country  of  the  Grisons,  giving  name 
to  a  country. 

TERMERA,  a  town  of  Caria.  Terme- 
7-itini,  a  promontory. 

TERMESSUS.    See  Telmessus. 

Termilj.,  a  name  of  the  Lycians,  He- 
rodot.  1,  173. 

Tebracina.     See  Tarracina. 

TETIS,  Tut,  a  river  of  Gaul,  running 
from  the  Pyrenees  by  Perpignan, 
Mel.  2,  5. 

TetrapOlis.  See  Seleucis,  and  Doris. 
— Tetiapolis,  Attica,  four  towns  in 
the  north  of  Attica,  Strah.  8,  383. 
TETRARCHIA,  the  government  of 
the  fourth  part  of  a  country ;  whence 
Tetrarcha  v.  -es,  -cs,  ra.  the  go- 
vernor of  such  a  part,  appointed  by 
the  Romans,  either  from  the  race  of  its 
ancient  kings,  or  bestowed  on  some  of 
the  natives  on  account  of  theirservices ; 
for  the  Romans  never  called  by  this 
name  any  of  the  ordinary  governors  of 
provinces  sent  from  Rome.   This  me- 


thod of  dividing  large  countries,  was 
introduced  by  the  Romans  to  render 
them  less  formidable.  It  seems  to  have 
been  first  used  in  Galatia,  Strab.  12, 
541,  et  567  ;  and  was  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  division  made  of  Herod's 
kingdom  into  four  parts.  But  in  pro- 
cess of  time  the  term  Tetrarcha  came 
to  denote  any  ruler  or  governor  what- 
ever, besides  those  sent  from  Rome, 
as  Sallust.  Cat.  20  ;  Cic.  Doni.  23  ; 
Balb.  5  ;  Vat.  12 ;  Mil.  18  ;  Phil.  2. 
12;  Alt.  2,  9;  Lv.can.  7,  227.  and 
Teirarchia,  his  principality  or  govern- 
ment, Cic.  Phil.  2,  37  ;  Div.  1,  15  ; 
Dejot.  c.  itll. — Pliny  calls  a  part  of 
Lycaonia  Tetrarchia,  5,  27. 

TETRICUS  vions  vel  Tetrica,  monte 
della  SiBVLi,A,  a  lofty  rugged  ridge 
of  the  Apennines  in  the  country  of 
the  Sabines,  Virg.  ^n.  7,  713. 

TEUCRIA,  Troy,  Virg.  jEn.  2,  26. 
so  named  from  Teiicer  ox  Teucrus,one, 
of  its  kings,  ih,  3,  108.  whence  the 
Trojans  were  also  called  Teucri, 
Virg.  passim.  Campi  Teucri,  the  Tro- 
jan ^Izms,  Stat.  Achil.  1,  86.  Jnpul- 
vere  Teiicro,  on  theTrojan  dust,//orff^. 
Od.  4,  6,  12. 

TEUMESSUS,  a  mountain  and  town 
of  Boeotia ;  whence  Teumesia  arva, 
the  Theban  fields,  Stat.  Theh.  2. 
283.  Amnis,  the  river  Ismcnus,  9, 
462.  Cornus,  i.  e.  hasta,  2,  624.  leo, 
the  lion  which  Hercules  slew  when  a 
boy,  4,  86. 

TEUTHRANIA,  a  district  of  Mysia, 
where  the  river  Caicus  rises ;  hence 
called  Teuthranteus,  Ovid.  Met,  2, 
243. 

Teutoburgiensis  saltns,  a  forest  of 
Germany,  between  the  rivers  Ems  and 
Lipp^,  in  the  bishopric  of  Paderborn, 
where  Varus  and  three  legions  were 
cut  off  by  the  Germans,  Tacit.  Annal, 
1,  60. 

TEUTONI  (sing.  Teutuntis,  Lucan.  6, 
259.)  V.  TetMnes,  -mn,  a  powerful 
people  in  the  north  of  Germany,  Plin, 
4,  14.  who  associated  with  the  Cimbri, 
threatened  Rome  with  destruction,  but 
were  defeated  by  Marius,  143  et  440. 
whence  Teutonio  ?'iVM,afterthe  manner 
of  the  Teutoni,  or  Germans,  Virg. /En. 
7,  741.  Teutonici  capilli,  yellow  hair, 
like  that  of  the  Germans,  Martial.  1 4, 
26.  Teutonicus  furor,  their  ferocity, 
Lucan.  1 ,  255.  Teutonici  triumphi,  the 
triumph  of  Marius  over  them,  ib,  2, 
C9. 

THABUSIUM, 
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THABUSIUM,  a  citadel  of  Pkrygia 
Magna,  Liv.  38,  14. 

Th  AD  AMOBA  V.  Tkadiuor.  See  Palmyra, 

THALA,  a  strong  town  of  Jvumidia, 
Sallnst,  Jug.  75. 

THA.MUDA,  a  district  of  ArabiaFeUx ; 
Inh.  ThamuditcB  vel  Thamydeni. 

TiiAPsAcus,  El  Der,  or  Porto  Catena,  a 
city  on  the  Euphrates,  on  the  confines 
of  Syria  and  Arabia,  a  celebrated  place 
for  passing  that  river,  473. 

THAPSUS,  a  town  of  Sicily,  north  of 
Syracuse,  161. — Also  a  city  oi  Africa 
Propria,  Uv. 29,  30,  33,  48.  near 
which  Caesar  defeated  Scipio  and  Juba, 
556.  hence  said  to  be  Vberiur  Rutulo 
nunc  saiiguine,  Sil.  3,  261. 

THASOS  V.  Thassos,lLH\vso,  an  island 
in  the  Egcan  sea,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Nessus  in  Thrace,  243.  Liv.  33, 
30,  et  35.  abounding  in  wine  and 
marble,  and  hence  very  opulent,  Nep. 
Cim.  2.  et  Lys.  2.  Tnh.  Thasii  ;  with 
their  spoils  the  citadel  of  Athens  was 
adorned ,  ib. 

THAUMACI,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  near 
the  iMaliac  gulf,  so  named  from  the 
wonderfully  extensive  and  variegated 
prospect  which  it  commanded,  Liv.  32, 
4. — Thaumasia,  a  town  of  Magnesia, 
Plin  4,  9. 

THAUMASIUS,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia. 

Theangela,  a  town  of  Caria. 

THEB^,  Thebes  orTnivA,the  capital 
of  Boeotia,  203./,«y.9,  18;  33,  1 ;  42, 
44.  rarely  sing.  Tiieba,  ae,  v.  -e,-es, 
Stat.  Theb.  4, 677.  called  Heptapylos, 
from  its  seven  gates, //y^««.  69;  Stat. 
Theb.  3,  39  ;  Juvenal.  13,  27.  Cad- 
mecB,  as  having  been  founded  by  Cad- 

.  mus,  Propert.  1,7,  1.  and  {Ech'io- 
iiice)  by  Echion,  Horat.  Od.  4,  4,  64. 
Her  cukes,  Senec.  Here.  Fur.  s.  4.  as 
being  the  country  of  Hercules,  Stat. 
Silv,  4,  6,  70;  and  so  CEdipodlonia, 
Ovid.  Met.  15,  429.  Inh.  Thebani, 
Cic.  Inv.  2,  23.. yrj  Thebana,  Horat. 
Art.  Poet.  394.  Thcbatdes,  Thebau 
women,  Ovid.  Met.  6,  163 ;  sing. 
ThebAis,  the  poem  of  Statius  con- 
cerning the  Theban  war. — Also  a  town 
in  Thessaly  called  Phthiotica,  Liv.  28, 
7.  or  PhtMce,  Liv.  39,  25  ;  see  p.  220. 
— Another  of  Troas,.in  a  plain  to  the 
south  ofTroy, called  CampvsThebes, 
Liv.  37,  19.  inhabited  by  Cilicians, 
and  therefore  called  Cilicia,  where 
THEB^  vel  Thebe  stood,  the  resi- 
dence of  king  Eetion,  the  father  of 
Andromache,  Strab,  13,  611  j  hence 


called  Eetionea,  Ovid.  Met.  12,  10. 
see  Ovid.  Trist.  4.  3,  29.  surnamed 
Placia  and  Hypoplucia,  as  being  at 
the  foot  of  mount  P/nt'jKwi,  mentioned 
by  Homer,  //.  1,  366,  et  6,  397.  sixty 
stadia  from  Adramyttium,  and  eighty 
from  Lyrnessus,  the  city  of  Briseis, 
Strab.  ib.  Lyrnessus  and  Thebe  were 
destroyed.  Homer.  II.  2,  691.  but  the 
plain  retained  its  name,  Liv.  ib.  et 
Mel.  1,  18. — The  most  celebrated  city 
of  the  name  of  THEBjE,  was  the  ca- 
pital of  I'pper  Egypt,  or  THEBAIS, 
Plin.  5,  9.  called  also  Diospolis,  ib, 
and  by  Homer,  tKaTo/nrvXoi,  from  its 
hundred  gates,  //.  9,  393  ;  Mel.  1,  9. 
extinct  in  the  time  of  Juvenal.  Atque 
vetu.i  TiiEBi.  centum  jacet  obruta por- 
tis,  Juvenal.  15,  16. 

THEJIISCVRA,  a  town  of  Poutus, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thermo- 
don,  the  residence  of  the  Amazons, 
468. 

THEODOXIS  vel  Totonis  villa,  The- 
o.vviLLE,  a  Strong  town  of  Luxem- 
burg on  tiie  ]\Ioselle. 

THEODOSI  A.  Caffa,  a  town  of  Crira- 
Tartary,  on  the  Cimmeriaa  Bosporus, 
Mel.  2,  1. 

ThcoH-ochcma,  i.  e.  the  car  of  the  gods, 
supposed  to  be  Sierp-a  Leone,  a 
mountain  in  Africa. 

TiiEopoLis,  i.  e.  Dei  tirbs,  a  name  given 
to  Antiocli  in  the  lower  ages,  because 
the  professors  of  Christianity  were 
there  first  called  Christians. 

THERA,  Santoriv,  an  island  in  the 
sea  of  Crete,  235.  Inh.  Tiifr.?;i,  a 
colony  of  whom  founded  Cyrene  in 
Africa,  Sallust,  Jug.  19;  Justin,  13, 
7. — Also  a  town  of  Caria. 

THERAPXyE  v.  -e,  a  town  of  Laco- 
nica,  184.  sacred  to  Castor  and  Pollux, 
Stat.  Silv.  4,  8,  53.  who  are  hence 
called  Therapna;i  Fratres,  Stat.  Theb. 
7,  793.  Rure  Therapnao  nata  patella, 
i.  e.  Helena,  Ovid.  Ep.  16,  196.— 
Sometimes  put  for  Lacedaemon,  thus 
Misit  Agenoreis  ductorem  animosa 
Therapne,  Sparta  sent  Xantippus  as  a 
leader  to  theCarthaginians,  Sil.  6, 303. 
Therapncea  arma,  the  arms  of  Mene- 
laus  or  of  the  Greeks,  Sil.  13,  43. 
Therapnceo  li  sanguine  Clausi  Nero, 
Claudius  X'ero  descended  from  Clau- 
sus  or  Claudius,  Sil.  8, 414.  who  came 
to  Rome  from  the  country  of  the  Sa. 
bines,  Liz,  2,16.  which  people  arg 
said  to  have  sprung  from  a  colony  Qf 
Lacedaemonians  who  settled  in  that 
countrv 
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country,  Diont/s.  2,  49.  whence  Nero 
is  called  AmycltEus  nepos,  sc.  telluris 
CEnotria,  Sil.  15,  546. 

THERMA,  afterwards  Thessalomca, 
Salonichi,  a  city  of  Macedonia  on 
the  sinus  Thermaicus,  224. 

JHERA!^  SelimintieB,  Sciacca,  atown 
of  Sicily,  where  were  the  ancient  baths 
of  Selinus,  169.— THERM.i:  Hime- 
7"eH««,THERMiNi,  a  town  near  Panor- 
mus,  172.  Sil.  14,  23,  2.  Inh.  Ther- 
MiTANi,  Cic.  Verr.  2,  35.  Thcrmita- 
nus  homo,  ib.  43. 

taERMIUM,  a  strong  town,of  /Etolia, 
on  the  river  Eveniis,  Poli/b.  5,  7. 

Thermodox,  -otitis,  m.  Termeh,  or 
Cannili,  a  river  of  Pontus,  468.  Virg, 

■  JEn.  11,  659.  near  which  the  Ama- 
zons are  said  to  have  resided,  Herodot, 

,  9,27.  whenceit  is  called  ^ymacoHj^M, 
Sil.  8,   433.  adj.    Thermodontius   v. 

.  -tens  V.  -tiiicus  ;  lliermodontiaca  ca- 
terva,  the  Amazons,  Se/iec.CEdip.  s.  5. 
Bipen/iis,  an  Amazonian    battle-axe, 

-  Ovid.  Met.  12,  611.  pelta,  Sil.  2, 
80. 

THERMOPYL^,   a  celebrated  pass 

,  between Greecia  Propria  and  Thessaly, 
210.  OetfEce,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Oeta,  Catull.  66,  54. 

THESPIA  V.  -iee,  Neocokio,  a  town 
of  Boeotia,  205.  Plin.  4,7.  sacred  to 
the  AJuses  ;  hence  called  Thespiudes 
Deee,  Ovid.  Met.  5,  310.  Inh.  Thes- 
pienses,  Liv.  36,  21. 

THESPROTIA,  a  district  of  Epirus, 
215.  Inh.  Thesproti,  Lucan.  3,  179; 
Liv.  43,  21.  Thesprotius  sinus,  ib.  8, 
24. 

THESSALIA,  Janna,  a  country  of 
Greece,  217.  Inh.  Thessali,  Liv. 
34,  51.  Thessali  equites,  ib.  9,  19. 
Thessalicus  equitatus,  42,  59.  Thes- 
sali ignes,  the  night  v/atches  of  the 
Greeks  round  the  tent  of  Achilles, 
Hornt.  Od.  1,  10,  15.  Thessnlus  vic- 
tor, i.  e.  Achilles,  ib.  2,  4,  19.  Thes- 
salicus orbis,  the  climate  or  sky  of 
Thessaly,  Lucan.  7,  6.  Thessalica 
jiugna,  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  7,  693, 

.  et  765;  dies,  the  day  of  it,  7,  202; 
eludes,  the   defeat,   6,   62;    9,   23; 

.  cmdes,  7,  448  ;  ruina,  7,  439.  Thes- 
salitB  reus,  sc.  Ponipeius,  who  lost 
Thessaly  by  his  defeat,  or  who  was 
the  cause  of  that  defeat,  8,  510. — 
Thessaltdes,  Thessalian  women,  Ovid. 
Met.  12,  19.  Thessaln  et  Thessalis,  a 
sorceress,  Lucan.  6,  451,  565,  &c.  as 
Thessaly  abounded  with  such,  and 


was  thought  fertile  in  herbs,  &:c.  At 
for  magical  purposes,  ib.  6,  435.  Vox 
Thessnla,  for  voces,  magical  incanta- 
tions, Horat.  Epod.  5,  45.  See  p. 
222. — Thessalic(B  Sagitt's,  the  celes- 
tial sign  Sagittarius,  supposed  to  be 
th«;  centaur  Chiron,  z.  Thessalian,  Lu- 
can. 4,  528. Thessnlidtis,  -tdiS,  a 

district  of  Thessalv,  218. 

THESSALONICA,"'  formerly  Therma, 
Salomki,  a  principal  city  of  Mace- 
donia, 224.  Liv.  29,  17 ;  40,  4 ; 
44,  10,  et  45.  Inh.  Thessaloulcenses, 
Cic.  Cons.  prov.  2. 

THESTIA,  a  town  of  Etolia,  between 
the  Achelous  and  EvEnus,  Polyb.  5, 7. 
Inh.  Thestienses  v.  Thesticis. 

THIA,  an  island  that  rose  in  Pliny's 
time  out  of  the  Cretan  sea,  Plin.  2, 
88;  eM,  12. 

THIRMIDA,  atown  of  Numidia,  where 
Iliempsal  was  slain,  Sallust.  Jug.  12. 

THISTIE,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  Plin.  4, 7. 

THORAX,  a  mountain  near  Magnesia, 
in  Ionia,  Strab.  14,  647. 

THOPcNAX,  a  mountain  of  Laconica, 
Pausan.  2,  36. 

THRACIA  vel  Thraca;  et  Thrace  \t\ 
Threce,  -es,  Romania  or  Rumelia, 
Thrace,  a  lage  country  in  the  east 
of  Europe,  246.  Inh.  ThhAces  ;  sing. 
Thrax  vel  Threx ;  fern.  Thressa  v. 
Thretssa;'aiA].Thr(icius,Thracus,Thre- 
ciusv.  Thre'icius.  Thracius  vel  Thra' 
cius  Bosporus,  the  straits  of  Constanti- 
nople, Strab.  12,  566.  Thracicefaudes, 
the  straits  of  the  Hellespont,  Lucan.  9, 
954.  hiemes,  severe,  ib.  7,  833.  Thra- 
cius Boreas,  violent,  1 ,  389.  but  aniince 
ThracicR,  gentle  breezes,//or«r?.  Od.  4, 
12,  2.  Neu  multi  Damalis  meri  Bas- 
sumThreicia  vincat  a»iy.?/iff/f, in  drink- 
ing large  cups,  such  as  the  Thracians 
used,  Horat.  Od.  1,  36,  13.— Thrace 
was  celebrated  for  producing  fine 
horses,  Virg.  .En.  1,  471,  et  752  ;  9, 

.    49  ;  e^  12.^83. 

ThkasimEnus  lacus,  the  lake  of  Pe- 
rugia, in  Etruiia,  near  which  Han- 
nibal defeated  the  Romans,  for  the 
tliird  time,  under  Flaminius  the  con- 
sul, 45.  Cic.  Div.  2, 8 ;  Liv.  22,  4, 
&c. 

THRONIUM,  a  town  of  Locris,  210. 
Hotner.  It.  2,  533. 

THULE  vel  Thyle,  supposed  to  be  the 
Shetland  isles  of  Scotland,  Tacit, 
Agric.  10  ;  Strab.2, 114  ;  Ptolem.  8, 
2.  Pliny  seems  to  place  it  farther 
north,  4,  16.  s.  30.  Strabo  speaks 
doubtfully 
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doubtfully  of  its  situation,  ib.  et  1, 
63;  et  4,201.  The  poets  speak  of  it 
as  tlie  most  remote  part  of  the  world 
towards  the  north-west.  f7/iMiaTiiuLE, 
Virg.  G.  1,  30  ;  Jiimnal.  15,  112. 

THURIA,  a  town  of  Messenia;  Inh. 
Thikiat.*:,  Strab.  8,  260. 

THURII  V.  ia,  V.  ium,  a  city  of  Lu- 
cania,  79.  Cic.  Alt.  3,  .5;  et  9,  19; 
Liv.  9,  16;  10,  2;  Inh.  Thvrim, 
Liv.  25,  1  ;  ff  27,  1.  Tkurinns  Ornii- 
tU6,  Horat.  Od.  3,  9,  14.  Thurinus 
ager,  Liv.  34,  53.  Tliurini  sinus, 
Ovid.  Met.  15,  52. 

THUSCI,  the  inhabitants  of  Etraria, 
Virg.  .Eti .  12,551.  Tiif!ciis  Tibei-is, 
G.  1 ,  499 .  Tit. SCO  dc  sanguine  vires,  sc. 
Mnntuee,  i.e.  Mantua  was  founded  by 
a  body  of  Tuscans,  Id.  .£/».  10, 203. 

THYA^IIS,  Calama,  ariverof  Epirus, 
Cic.  Att.  7,  2. 

THYATIRA,  Akhisar,  a  city  of  Lydia, 
466.  Liv.  37,  8,  et  44. 

TH  YMBRA,  a  plain  near  Troy,  watered 
by  the  river  Thymbrius,  which  ran 
into  tlie  Scamander,  where  stood  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  in  which  Achilles 
was  slain  by  Paris,  Strab.  13,  593. 
whence  Apollo  was  called  Thym- 
BRjEUs,  Virg.  jEn.  3,  85.  or  Hector 
Thymbrw,  Slat.  Silv.  4,  7,  22.  2'%;n- 
hfea  Pergamn,  ib.  3,  2,  97. 

THYNI,  a  people  of  Bithynia,  Plin.  5, 
32.  whence  Thyna  Merx,  merchandise 
from  that  country ,  Horat.  Od.  3,  7,  3. 
They  came  originally  from  Thrace, 
Plin.  4,  11. 

THYREA  vel  Thyra,  a  town  on  the 
confines  of  Laconica  and  Areolis, //e- 
rodot.  1,12;  Thucydid.  5,  41.  A  dis- 
pute  having  arisen  about  this  place 
between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Ar- 
gives,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  matter 
should  be  decided  between  300  com- 
batants on  both  sides,  who  all  fell 
except  Othrvades  the  Lacediemo- 
nian  ;  and  he  having  erected  atrophy, 
.  and  written  on  it  an  inscription  with 
his  own  blood,  slew  himself,  that  he 
•  might  not  survive  his  companions, 
Herodot.  ib.  ;  Stat.  Theb.  4,  48. 
hence  Terra  Thyreutis,  -Idis,  Ovid. 
Fast.  2,  663;  Stephan.  de  Urb. 
TPIYREUM  V.  -ium,  V.  Thurium  Thy- 
rium,  V.  -eitm,  a  town  of  Acarnania, 
near  Leucas,  Liv.  36,  11;  et  38,  9 ; 
Cic.  Fam.  16,  5. Inh.  Thyri€7tscs,Liv. 
36,  12. 
ThyrIdes,  three  small  islands  at  the 


point  of  the  promontory  of  Taenarus, 
Plin,  4,  12. 

THYRSI  S,  Oristacni,  a  river  of 
Sardinia, 

TIBARANI  V.  eni,  a  people  of  Cilicia, 
Cic,  Fam,  15,  4. — Also  a  people  of 
Pontus,  who  are  said  to  have  delight- 
ed in  jesting  and  laughter,  Mel.  1,20. 

TIBERIAS,  -iidis,  f.  a  town  of  Galilee, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  lake  of  Tibe- 
rias or  Genesareth,  built  by  Herod, 
and  named  after  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius, Joseph,  Ant,  18,  3  ;  Plin.  5,  16. 

TIBERIS,  nbris,  vel  Thybris,  -is,  v. 
~idis,  m.  the  Tevere  or  Tiber,  the 
river  which  runs  past  Rome,  and  se- 
parated Latium  from  Etruria,  53. 
termed _/?ffcws,  from  the  colour  of  its 
water,  Horat,  Od.  1  ;  2,  13.  Jlavens, 
Sil.  16,  680.  MullA  Jlavens  arencl, 
^^irg.  A-.n.  7,  31.  caeruleus,  ib.  8,  64. 
Jainpridem  Syrus  in  7'iberim  defiu.vit 
Orontes,  i.  e.  a  multitude  of  Syrians 
have  migrated  to  Rome,  and  brought 
with  them  their  depravity  of  morals, 
Juvenal,  3,  61.  Merx-  ableganda 
Tiberim  ultra,  commodities  made 
beyond  the  Tiber,  (i«  regione  Trans- 
tibei'iua,)  as  hides,  sulphur,  tS;c.  which 
it  was  not  allowed  to  manufacture  in 
the  city,  on  account  of  their  noisome 
%mz\\,  Juvenal.  14,202;  Martial.  6, 
93,  4.  hence  one  who  sold  matches 
{sulphurata)  is  called  Transliberinus 

ambulator,    ib.    1,  42,  .'i. J'innm 

7'iberi  devcctnm,  wine  of  small  value 
brought  down  the  Tiber,  Juvenal.  7, 
121.  Qum  imperii  fines  Tibennum 
virgo  natavit,  i.  e.  Cla;lia,  who  swam 
over  the  Tiber,  then  the  limit  of  the 
Roman  territory,  ib.  8,  264. — Tibe- 
rinnm  ostium,  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
Cic.  Manil.  12.    Tiberina  ostia,  Virg. 

^n.  1,  13  ;  Ovid.l^Iet.  15,  728. 

Tiberina  irisula,  an  island  in  the 
'Tiber  at  Rome,  Liv.  2,  5.  iS'ymphce 
Tiberin'ides,  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  597. 

TIBISCL'S,  Teisse,  a  river  of  Dacia, 
which  runs  into  the  Danube,  to  the 
north-west  of  Belgrade. — Also  a  town 
of  Dacia,  now  Temeswah. 

TIBULA,  Lan'goSardo,  a  town  of 
Sardinia. 

TIBUR,  Tivoli,  a  town  of  Latium,  on 
the  Anio,  53.  founded  by  Tiburtus 
or  Tiburnus,  Virg,  ^ti.  7,  670.  ac- 
cording to  Horace,  by  Catillus  or 
Catilus,  Od,  1,  18,  2.  the  brother  of 
Tiburnus,  Virg,  ib,  and  a  colony  from 
Argos,  {Tibur  Argteopositum  colono,) 
Herat. 
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Horat.  Od.  2,  6,  5.  Inh.  Tiburtes, 
sing.  Tihurs,  Liv.  7,  9,  &c.  Regione 
Tibttrti,  Suet.  Cal.  21.  Villa  in  Ti- 
bicrte,  sc.  rure,  Cic.  Orat.  2,  65.  Ti- 
burs  via  v.  Tiburtina,  the  way  to 
Tibur,  Horat.  Sat.  1,  6,  108.  Ti- 
hurtia  jioma,  ib.  2,  4,  70.  Tiburtina 
frigora,  Martial.  4,  57,  10.  Tihnr- 
tinum  Scipionis,  sc.  prcediuniy  Cic. 
Phil.  5,  7. 
TICHIS  V.  rjcf;-,  Tf.ch,  a  river  of  Hi- 
ther Spain,  rising  in  the  Pyrenees, 
and  running  into  the  Mediterranean, 
near  Rhoda  or  Roses. 
TICHIUS,   -untis,   the  top   of  mount 

Oeta,  Liv.  36,  16,  et  17. 
TICINUS,  Tesino,  a  river  of  the  In- 
subres  or  Milanese  which  runs  into 
the  Po  at  TICINUM,  vel  Pabia,  Pa- 
VI A,  44.  ZjV.  5,  34;  21,  39,  et45; 
Plin.  3,  16,  et  17.  with  a  slow  and 
clear  steam,  Sil.  4,  82. 
TifAta,  -orum,  Tifata,  a  mountain  of 

Campania,  near  Capua,  57. 
TIFERNUM,  a  town  of  Samnium,  Liv. 
9,  44  ;  et  10,  14.  near  the  source  of 
the  river  TIFERNUS,  TiFERNo,  il/c/. 
2,  4  ;  Plin.  3,11.  and  mount  Tifernus, 
Liv.  10,  30. — Also  a  town  of  Urabria, 
called      TIFERNUM,      Tiberinum, 
Citta   di    Castello,  on    the    Tiber, 
Plin.Z,  14;   Plin.  Ep.  4,  1,  et   10, 
24.  Inh.  Tifcrnates  Tiberini.    Another 
town  on  the  Metaurus,  TIFERNUM 
Metaxrense,  Plin.  ib. 
TIGRANOCERTA,  -orum,  Sered,  a 
city  of  Armenia  Major,  built  by  Ti- 
granes,  470.  Plin.  6,  9  ;  Tacit.  Ann. 
15,  4,  et  5. 
TIGRIS,    Basilinsa    or    Berenia,    a 
large  river  of  Asia,  rising  in  Armenia 
Major,  and  flowing  into  the  Persian 
gulf,  by  the  same  mouth  with  the  Eu- 
phrates,   470,   named    Tigris,    (i.  e. 
Sagitta,)    from  its  rapidity,  Plin.  6, 
27,  s.  31. 
TIGURINUS  pagus,  one  of  the   four 
cantons  or  divisions  of  the  Helvetii, 
C(BS.   G.  1,   10.    comprehending   the 
modern   cantons    of    Zurich,   Swits, 
Schaffhausen,  and  the  abbey  of  St. 
Gall ;  named  from  TicvRv^i,  Zurich, 
its  capital. 
TiLFOssius  mons,  in  Bceotia  ;  and  Til 
fossa,  a  fountain  at  the  sepulchre  of 
Tiresias,  fifty  stadia  from  Haliartus, 
Pausan.  Basot.  c.  33. 
TILIAVEMPTUM,  Tagi.iamento,  a 
river  of  the  Veneti,  in  Italy,  running 
into  the  Hadriatic,  between  Aquileja 


to  the  east,  and  Concordia  to  the  west, 
Plin.  3,  18.  s.  22. 
TILIUM  v.    Tillium,  Argentera,  a 

town  of  Sardinia. 
TILOX,  Punta  Martelea,  a  promon- 
tory on  the  north-west  side  of  Corsica. 
TIMACUS,  Timor,  a  river  of  Moesia, 
running  into  the  Danube;  Timachi, 
the  people  who  lived  near  it,  Plin. 
2,26. 
TIMAVUS,  Timao,  or  Timavo,  a  river 
of  the    Veneti  or    Carni,    (in  regione 
Forajuliensi,  the  district  of   Friuli,) 
which  issues  from  several  fountains, 
(novem  capitibus,  Mel.  2,  4.)   at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  and  after  a  course  of 
but  a  few  miles,  runs  into  the  Ha- 
driatic by  one  mouth,  between  Aqui- 
leia  and  Tergeste,  ib.  Plin.  3,  18.  s. 
22;  Strab.  5,  214.    Livy  calls  it  La- 
ctcs   Timavi,    because   its    fountains 
quickly  uniting  form  a  broad  stream, 
41,  1.     Virgil  gives  it  but  one  foun- 
tain and  seven  mouths,  ^71.  1,  144. 
Statins  places  it  near  Padua ;  hence 
he  calls  Livy,  Timavi  alumnus,  Silv. 
4,  7,  55.     So  Lucan ;   who  calls  it 
Antenoreus  Timavus,  from  Antenor, 
who  founded  Patavium,  7,  194.   But 
the  poets  are  not  always  accurate  in 
their  geography.     Virgil  calls  it  Japis 
Timavus,  because  the  territory  of  the 
Japides,  an  Tllyrian  nation,  formerly 
extended   to   this  place,   G.  3,   475. 
At  the  mouth   of  the  Timavus  are 
some  small  islands,   containing  hot- 
springs,    Plin.  2,    103.   which  some 
think   Virgil  denominates  Saxa   Ti- 
mavi.  Eel.  8,  6. 
TINA ,  the  river  Tine  at  Newcastle. 
TINGE,   Tingi  vel   Tiyigis,  Tangier, 
a  port-town  of  Morocco,  Sil.  3,  258. 
which  gave  name  to  Mauritaiiia  Tin- 
gitana. 
TINIA  vel  7'<?«eas,  Toping,  a  river  of 
Umbria,  which  falls  into  the  Clitum- 
nus,  Strab.  5,  227,  et  235;  Sil.  8, 
454. 
TINOCELLUM,    Tinmouth,   at    the 

mouth  of  the  Tine. 
TIPHA,  a  small  seaport  town  of  Bce- 
otia, the  native  place  of  Tifhys,  the 
pilot  of  the  ship  Argo,  Virg.  Eel.  4, 
34 ;  Ovid.  Ep.  6,  48. 
TIRIDA,  a  town  of  Thrace,  where  were 
the  stables  of  DiomEdes,  who  fed  his 
horses  with  human  flesh,  Plin.  4,  11. 
s.  18. 
TIRYNS,  'this,  f.  Vathia,  a  town  of 
Argolis,  the  birthplace  of  Hercules ; 
wheuce 
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Mphence  he  was  called    TiryntAius, 
186. 
TISDRA,  a  town  of  Africa  Propria; 
Inh.  Tisdritani,  Hirt.  B.  Af.  "'Q,  et 
97. 
TISOBIS  vel  TcBsobis,  the  Conway,  a 

river  of  Wales. 
TISSA,  Randazzo,    a  small  town    of 
Sicily,  near  mount  ^-Etna ;  Inh.  Tis- 
SENSES,  Cic.  Verr.  3,  38. 
TITARESUS  V.  -ius,  vel  Eurotas,   a 

river  of  Thessaly,  of  curious  qualities, 

217. 
TITHOREA,    one  of  the  summits   of 

mount    Parnassus,    Herodot,   8,    32. 

where  was  the  town  Neon,  Pausan. 

Phoc.  33. 
TITYRUS,  a  lofty  mountain  of  Crete, 

in  the  territory  of  Cydonia. 
TIU^I,   FioKos,   a  town  of  Bithynia; 

Inh.  Tiani  vel  Timienses. 
TMOLUS,  Bouz-DAG,  a  mountain  of 

Lydia,  466.  abounding  in  saffron  and 

planted  with  vines,  jP/jm.  .5,29;  Virsc. 

G.  1.  56;  Ovid.  Met.    11.   \b\  ;  Sil. 

7,  210.  which  gave  name  to   a  river 

where    the    finest    whetstones   were 

found,  Plin.  33,  8;  Inh.  Timulitep, 

sing.  Timolites,  Cic.  Flacc.  3,  et  19. 
TOBIUS,    TovY,    a   river    of    Wales, 

running  into  the  Irish  sea,  near  Caer- 

marthen. 
TOLBIACUM,  ZuLPicH  or  Zulch,  a 

town  of  Belgica,  to  the  south  of  Ju- 

liers. 
TOLENUS  v.  Telonius,  Salto,  a  river 

of  I.atium,  rising  near  the  Lacus  Fuci- 

nus,  and  falling  into  the  Velinus  near 

Reate,  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  561. 
TOLETU-M,  Toledo,    the   capital   of 

New  Castile  in  Spain. 
TOLIAPLS,  Sheppev,  an  island  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Thames. 
TOLISTOBOII  vel  Tolistobogi,  a  peo- 
ple   of   Galatia  in   Asia,    descended 

from  the  Boii  in  Gaul,  Liv.  38,    15, 

16,  &c. ;  P/in.  5,  32. 
TOLLENTINUM,  Tolentino,  a  town 

of  Picenum   on   the    Chiento;    Inh. 

Toleiitinates,  Plin.  3,  13.  s.  18.  Ager 

Tnlentimis. 
TOLOSA  vel  Tolosatium  civitas,  Tor- 

EOVSE,  the  capital  of  Languedoc,  on 

the   Garonne,  Cees.  G.  3.  20 ;    Inh. 

Tolosutes,  ib.  1,  8.  vel  Tolosa7ii,V\m. 

3,  4.     Its  temple  was  enriched  with 

many  golden  offerings  ;  which  Cspio, 

the  Roman  general,  havingplundered, 

[    was  on  that  account  thought  to  have 

been  ever  after  unsuccessful,  and  to 


have  died  in  misery,  Strab.  4,  188. 
whence  Auhum  Tolosanum  became 
proverbial,  ib.  et  Gell.  3,  9;  Cic.  Nat. 
D.  3,  30;  Orat.  2,  47.  See  also 
Justin.  32,  3.  who  relates  the  story 

differenth'. Literature      was      so 

much  cultivated  at  Toulouse,  that 
Martial  calls  it  Palladia  7'olosa,  sa- 
cred to  Pallas,  9,  101,  3.  So  Auso- 
uius,  Parental.  3,  et  in  Profess.   17. 

■ Its  cheese  (caseiis  Tolosas,  -atis) 

was  very  ill  tasted.  Martial.  12,  32, 
18. 
TO-\IARUS  v.  Tmarns,  a  mountain  of 
Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  above  Uodona, 
Strab.  1,  321. 
TOMOS,  plur.  Tomi  v.  Tomis,  -Ms,  f. 
To.MEswAR  or  Baba,  a  maritime  town 
of  3l£Esia,  in  that  part  called  Pontis, 
on  the  Euxine  sea,  about  thirty-six 
miles  from  the  most  southern  mouth  of 
the  Danube;  rendered  illustrious  by 
its  being  the  place  of  Ovid's  banish- 
ment; said  to  have  been  so  called 
from  Medea's  vianglinsr  in  that 
place  the  body  of  her  brother  Absyr- 
tus,  sec  p.  249  ;  Ovid  Trist.  3,  9,  33  ; 
Cic.  Manil.  9.  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Miletus;  hence  called  i'rbs Mi- 
letis,  -Idis,  Ovid.  Trist.  1,  9,  41  ;  Inh. 
Tnm'xtc-,  ib.  1,  2,  85.  whence  Tomi- 
tunus  ager,  Ovid.  Pont.  3,  8,  2.  hu- 
mus, 3,  1,  6.  urbs,  Pont.  3,  4,  2. 
TONOCELLIM,   Tinmolth,   at   the 

mouth  of  the  Tine. 
TORONE  v.  -a,  ToRON,  a  town  of  Ma- 
cedonia, which  gave  name  to  Toro- 
neeus  Sinus,  vel  Toronaicus,  the  gulf 
of  Cassandra,  225.  Toronee  prom. 
Liv.  31,  45.     Toronaicum  mare,  44, 
11. 
TOXANDRI,  the  people  of  Campine, 
in  Gallia  Belgica ;  their  town,  7'o.r- 
andria,  supposed  to  be  Tessenderleo, 
in  the  west  extremity  of  the  bishopric 
of  Liege,  Plin.  4,  17. 
TRACAIS  vel  Trachin,  \nis,  a  city  of 
Thessaly,  called  also  Heraclea,  218. 
whence  Trachinia  tellus,  the  circum- 
jacent part  of  Thessaly,  Ovid.   Met. 
11,  269.  puppis,  the  ship  of  Cej'x, 
ib.  502.  Ti-achinius  miles,  the  troops 
of  Heraclea,  Lncan.  3,  178. 
Trachonitis,  a   district  of  Palestine, 
on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  named 
from  its  roughness,  Plin.  5, 18  ;  Inh. 
Trachon'ita,  Joseph.  Ant.  16,  8.  see 
p.  473. 
TRAGURTUM,  Trau,  a  port-town  of 
Dalmatia. 
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TaAjANOPoLis,  Trajanopoli,  a  town 

of   Thrace. Another    of    Mysia, 

called  Tranopolis,  in  later  writers. 

TRAJECl'US  llluni  v.  -urn,  Utkeciit, 
contracted  for  Oiiil  trccht,  the  Old 
Passage;  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Utrecht  in  Holland. 

TRALLES,  -ium,  v.  Trullit,  -is,  Sul- 
TANHisAR,  a  strong  town  of  Ljdia, 
now  inconsiderable,  4(i6 ;  Liv.  37, 
45 ;  Cic.  Riill.  2,  15 ;  Fam.  3,  5  ;  ^tt. 
14,  1  ;  Q.  Fr.  1,  6;  Jitvrnat.  3,  70; 
Inh.  TnAitiAM,  Cic.  Flacc,  22.  Tral- 
lianus  testus,  ib. 

TRALLES  V.  Tral/i,  a  people  of  Illyri- 
cum,  Liv.  31,35,  et  33,  4. 

TRAPEZUS,  -taitis,  f.  Trebisoxd, 
a  city  of  Pontus,  on  the  confines  of 
Colchis,  468  ;  Fliii.  6,  4  ;  Tacit.  Hist. 
3,  47  ;  Inh.  Trcpezxtitii. 

Trasimenus  iaciis.  See  Thrasimenics. 

TREBA,  a  town  of  the  ^([ui,  near  the 
.source  of  the  Anio;  Inh.  Tuebani, 
Plin.  3,  12. 

TREBI  A,  Trebi  A,  a  river  of  Gallia  Cis- 
padana,  rising  in  the  Apennines,  and 
running  past  Piacentia  into  the  Po  ; 
near  which  river  Hannibal  defeated 
the  Romans  a  second  time  under 
Sempronius  the  consul,  Liv.  21,  54, 
et  56. 

TREBIA,  Trevi,  a  town  of  Umbria; 
Inh.  Trcbiutes,  Plin.  3,  14.  s.  19.— 
Another  of  Latiuni,  Liv.  2,  39. — A 
third  of  Campania ;  whence  Trebianus 
agar,  Liv.  23,  41. 

TREBULA  Miitiisca,  a  town  of  the 
Sabines  ;  sitnply  called  by  its  surname 
MuTusc.T.,  Virg.  -£«.  7,  711.  Inh. 
Trebulani  Matiisca-i,  Plin.  3,  12.  or 
Trebitlaiti,    Liv.   10,    1.     TreLiila/ius 

ager,  Cic.  Rull.2,  25. Another  of 

Campania,  Liv.  23,  39.  Inh.  Trebulani 
Balinieiises,  Plin.  3,  5.  Trrbnla- 
num,  sc.  prcpdium,  a  villa  of  Pontius, 
Cic.  Alt.  6,  2.  Some  make  the  Tre- 
biiln  and  Trebia  in  Campania  the 
same. 

TRERUS,  Trero,  a  river  of  Latium, 
falling  into  the  Liris. 

TRES  TABERN.E,  The  Three  Ta- 
verns, a  place  on  the  Via  Appia. 
■where  travellers  took,  refreshment, 
Cic.  A  it.  1, 13;  ib.  2,  10,  et  11  ;  Acts, 
28.  lo. 

TREYlRI,  sin^.  TreniV,  a  powerful  peo- 
ple of  Gallia  Belgica,  between  the 
Maese  and  the  Rhine,  Cees.  B.  G.  1, 
37  ;  Lucan.  1, 441.  their  capital,  Tre- 
virorum  civitas,  v.  Augusta,  on  the 


Moselle,  was,  as  usual  In  the  lower 

ages,  called   after  the  people ;  now 

Triers  or  Treves. 
TRl  BALLl,  a  people  of  Maesia,  Plin.  3, 

26.  s.  29. 
TRIBOCCI,  V.  Tribochi,  the  people  of 

Alsace,  Plin.  4, 17. 
TRIBULIUM,  Trebigne,  a  town  of 

Dalmatia. 
TRICALA,  V.  Triocala,  a  citadel  in  the 

souih   of  Sicily,   Sil.   14,  271;  Inh. 

Trioculini,  Plin.  3,  8.  ^ 

TRICASSES  V.  -I,  the  people  of  Cham-        ^ 

pagne  in  France ;  their  capital,  Tri- 

casciinn  civitas.  Troves. 
TricastIni,  a  people  of  Gaul,  through 

whose  territory  llannibal passed, after 

crossing  the  Rhone,  Liv.  21,  31. 
TRICCA,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  on  the 

north  bank  of  the  CEneus,  to  the  south 

of  Gomphi,  Z,if.  32,  13;  36,  13;  39, 

25. 
TRICORII,  the  people  of  the  valley 

Gresivaidan,  in   the  north-east  of 

Dauphin*^, /,.«;.  21,31. 
TRlCORMliiM,   Krosca,  a  town  of 

TRICORtTHUS,  a  town  of  Attica, 
between  MarSthon  and  Ilhamnus. 

TRIDEXTI  M,  JRENT,  a  city  of  the 
Rheeti,  on  the  Athesis,  Plin.  3,  19. 
on  the  confines  of  the  Euganei ;  Inh. 
Tridcntini. 

TRIFANUM,  a  place  in  Latium,  be- 
tween Sinuessa  and  Minturnae,  Liv. 
8,  11. 

TRIFOLINUS,  a  mountain  near  Na- 
ples ;  whence  Trifolinns  ager,  fertile 
in  wine,  Juvenal.  9,  56.  TrifuUna 
Vina,  Plin.  14,  7;  Martial.  13,  114. 

TrigemIxa  porta,  a  port  of  Rome, 
through  which  the  Via  Ostiensis  pass- 
ed; so  called,  from  the  three  Horatii 
who  went  out  at  this  gate  to  fight  the 
Curiatii,  Liv.  4,  16  ;  35,  41  ;  40,  51. 
now  called  San  Paulo,  from  a  church 
near  it,  dedicated  to  the  apostle  Paul. 

TRINACRIA,  vel  Triniicris,  a  name 
given  to  Sicily  from  its  three  capes. 
Seep.  158. 

TRINIUM,  Trigno,  a  river  running 
from  the  Apennines  through  Sam~ 
tiiitm, a.Qd  the  territory  ofthe  Fre7it ant, 
into  the  Iladriatic. 

TRINOBANTES,  the  people  of  Mid- 
dlesex and  Essex,  Cees.  5,  20  ;  Tacit. 
Annal.  14,  33. 

TRIOPIUM,  a  town  and  promontory 
of  Caria. 
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TRIPHYLTA,  a  district  of  Peloponne- 
sus, Liv.2\,  8;  32,  5  ;  33,  34. 
TbipOlis,  a  district  of  Arcadia,  consist- 
ing of  three  towns,  Pausaii,  An-.  28. 

of  Laconica,  Lit-.  35, 27. of 

Thessaly,  ib.  42,  53. where  tliere  seems 
to  have  been  a  single  town  of  this 
name,   {I'ripolis  Seen,)    ih.  42,  55. 
whence  atrer  TripuUtanus,  ib.  36,  10. 
— A  town  of  Lydia  on  the  i\leander  ; 
Inh.    Tripotitani,  Plin.  5,  29.  s.  30. 
which  some  place  in  Caria Ano- 
ther city  of  Phoenicia,  in  fact  com- 
posed of  three  towns,  at  the  distance 
of  a  furlong  from  each  other,  Dioilor. 
16,  41.  built  by  people   from  three 
different  cities,  Slrab.  \G,  754;  Plin. 
5,  20  ;  Mil.  1,  12.— J  he  country  be- 
tween the  two  Syrtes  in  Africa  [reffio 
Syrtica)  was  in  later  tiroes,  from  its 
three  principal  cities,  (Oia,  Snhrntn, 
and  Lvptis  Magna,  Solin.  27.)  called 
T'ripoltlaita,  sv.  puivinvia.     At  what 
time  its  present  principal  town,  (an- 
ciently Oea,)  and  the  country  after  it, 
began  first  to  be  called  TlllPOLI,  is 
uncertain. 
TRIQl'ETRA,  a  name  given  to  Sicily 
from  its  three  capes,  ecjuivalent  to  the 
Cireek  Trinacria,  158. 
TRITON,  a  river  of  the  lirgio  Syrtica 
or    Lvbia,  which   fulls  into  the  lake 
TruSms, //t/Wo/.  4,  178,  et  180; 
.Vi7.  4.  535. 
TRnONON,atownofDoris,/.iV.28,7. 
TRivMvinoR'.rM   Ivsim.a,  an  islam!  in 
the  RirENi's  or  li/itiio,  a  river  which 
runs  into  tlie  Po  on  the  south,  where 
Augustus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus  met, 
after  the  battle  of  .Mutina,  and  divided 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
7>io.  46,  55  ;  .Ippian.  t.'e  Cic.  li.  Apr. 
TRIV'I.l".  lan(s,  the  lake  of  Diana,  near 
Africa  in  Latlum,   TiVij.  .i'.ii.  7,516. 
called   also  Stagiimn   Diana',  Ovid. 
Fast.  3,  261.  and  Lacns  Xetuomisis, 
Suet.  Cal.  35.  now  the  Lake  of  N  km  i. 
ThivIci'.m,    Tkk.vico,    a  town   of  the 

Hirpini.  Iforat.  Sat.  1,  5,  79. 
TROCMI  Gain,  a  people  of  Galatia  in 

Asia  Minor,  Lit:  38,  16. 
TRtEZEX  V.  Tr<rthie,  Damala,  a 
city  of  Argiilis,  187.  the  residence  of 
Pittheus,  the  grandfather  of  Theseus; 
hence  called  Pitlheia  7Va»cp«,  Ovid. 
Met.  6,  418;  et  15,  296.  the  birth- 
place of  Theseus;  hence  called  Tras- 
teuiits  hcros. 
TROGILI/E,  three  small  islands  near 
Samos. 


TROGILIUM,  apart  of  mount  Mycale, 
projecting  into  the  sea  between  Ephe- 
sus  and  the  mouth  of  the  Meander, 
opposite  to  Samos,  Strab.  14,  636. 
TROGILIS  V.  -0.1,  a  village  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Pantacius,  near 
Syracuse  ;  Inb,  Trogilii;  whence  Tro- 
giliiirinn  partus,  Liv.  25,  23, 
T«oci.oDYr.t:,  (composed  of  Tpar/Ki), 
caverna,  and  Sfco),  subto,  i.  e.  those 
who  lived  in  caverns,)  a  people  of 
Egypt  on  the  Arabian  gulf.  Tno- 
oLODYTirE,  their  country;  whence 
Trogludytivus  .tiniis,  a  bay  on  their 
coast,  lirrodut.  4,  183;  Cic.  Div.  2, 
44;  Strab.  16,  775;  Plin.2,  16;  et 
6,  29  ;  Ptu/nn.  4,  8. Also  a  peo- 
ple of  Ethiopia,  JI/</.  1,  8. 
TRO.IA,  Thov,  a  celebrated  ancient 
city  of  TROAS  in  ..-/.liu  Minor,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  Hellespont; 
Inh.  TROJAM;  and  in  the  poets, 
TnoESjsing.  Tro.\-,  Trois;  fem.  Troas, 
-lidis  v.  -ii(/r)S;  also  Teucri  and  Tiio- 
jv(.En.v.  ;  which  last  name  was  ap- 
plied to  the  most  ancient  Roman  no- 
hilitv,  as  being  descended  from  the 
Trojans,  Jwirwu/.  1,  100;  8,  181; 
11,  95.  So  Tromdvs,  Pers.  1,  4.  but 
TrojngXno!  simply  denotes  the  Ro- 
mans, Sil.  14,  117;  adj.  7'rijaniis, 
Trniu.s,  et  Troicus,'j['i'ojugcuee  gcntes, 
Luc.  1,466. 
TROP.KA,  TnoPEA,   a   town   of  the 

Unittii,  82. 
TROIMA,  stone  monuments  erected  by 
Pompey   on   the   Eastern    Pyrenees, 
near  Bellcgarde. 
TROSSILI  -M,  a  town  of  Etruria,  nine 
miles  from  f'ohinii,  which  a  body  of 
Roman  horsemen  having  taken  with- 
out the  assistance  of  foot-soldiers,  the 
Roman  Equitrs  were  thence    called 
Tnossii.i,    Plin.  32,   2;  Senei.  Ep. 
86,  et  87;Pcr.v.  1,  81. 
TRUEXTl'S,  Tkonto,  a  river  of  Pice- 
num;   TIU'ENTL'M,  a  town  at  its 
mouth;    Plin.  3,   13.  s.   11.  whence 
Trnentinte  turrcs,  Sil.  8,  435. 
TUB  ANTES,   a  people  of  Germany, 

Tacit.  Ann.  1,  51  ;  fM3,  55. 
Tl'BLRliO  jVfy'w.T,  TibKRNOK,  atown 
of  Africa,  south  of  Tunis;  TUBUR- 
BO  Minii.s,  still  called  Tlburho,  on 
the  river  Batjradas. 
TL  CCA,  Tl'GGA,  a  town  of  JMaurita- 
nia,  at  the  mouthof  the  river  Amsaga. 
Ti'EROBis.TovY,  a  river  of  Wales,  run- 
ning below  Cardigan  into  the  Irish 
sea. 
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TUESIS,  the  river  Tweed. 
TUGE^VSPngiis,  one  of  the  four  can- 
tons of  the  Helvetii  ;  supposed  to  be 
named  from  Tusum  v.  Tugium,  now 
Zug. 
TUGIA.ToiA,  atownofSpain ;  whence 
Saltus    Tugiensis,   where  the  Ba;tis 
rises,  Plin.  3,  1. 
TULCIS,  Francoli,  a  river  of  Spain, 
running  by  Tarraco  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 
TULINGI,  a  people  of  Belgioa,  conti- 
guous to  the  Helvetii,  now  Stuhn- 
GEN,  Cces.  1,  5. 
TUNES,  -etk,  m.  a  place  fifteen  miles 
from  Carthage,  LUi.  30,  9.  now  sup- 
posed to  be  Tunis. 
TUNGRI  V.  Tongri,  a  people  of  Gallia 
Belgica  living  on   both  sides  of  the 
Maese;    their  chief  city  was  called 
Atuatuca  ;  now  Tongeren,  a  small 
village   to    the  north-west  of  Liege. 

TUNGRORUM/o;w,  the  Spa w, 

north-east  from  Liege,  towards  Treves. 
TUOLA,  GoLA,  a  river  of  Corsica. 
TUllBA,  Tarbes,  town  of  Gascony, 

on  the  river  Adour. 
TURDETANI,   a  powerful   people  of 
Spain,  inhabiting  both   sides  of  the 
Ba;tis  from    its   mouth  ;  whence  the 
country  was  called  Turditania,  Liv. 
21,  6;  28,  39;  34,  17,  &c. 
TURDULL  the  people  of  Algarve  in 
Portugal ;  some  think  them  the  same 
with  the  Turditani,  Liv.  28,  39  ;  et 
34,  17. 
TURIAS   v.  Tiiria,  Guadalaviar,  a 
river  of  Spain,  which  runs  past  Valen- 
cia into  the  Rlediterranean. 
TURICUM,  Zurich,  in  Switzerland. 
TURIOSA,  TARAzoNA,a  city  of  Arra- 

gon  on  the  confines  of  Old  Castile. 
TURNACUM,  TouRNAv,  in  Flanders. 
TURONES,  the  people  of  Tour  A  INK  in 
France,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Loire ; 
their   capital  Ccesaruduiium,  in  later 
times  as  usual,  was  called  after  the 
people  Turones  v.  -i,  now  Tours. 
TURRUS,  Torre,  a  river  of  the  Carni, 
which  falls  into  the  Hadriatic,  east  of 
Aquileia. 
TURUNTUS,  a  river  of  Sarmatia,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Duna  or  Dwina  at 
Riga. 
TUSCI,   the  inliabitants  of  Etruria,  in 
later   writers  called  Tuscia,  Liv.  I, 

2;   2,    51;    5,    33,  &c. Tuscum 

mare,  Liv.  5,  33  ;  et  26,  19. Tus- 

cus  vicus,  the  name  of  a  street  in 
Rome,  Liv.  2,  14  ;  27,  39 ;  33,  26 ; 


Horat.  Sat.  2,  3,  228.  inhabited  by 
the  Tusci   who  remained   after  the 

retreat  of  For  senna,  Festus. Tus- 

cus  amnis,  the  Tiber,  Ovid.  Art.  Am. 

3,   386. /(«ne«,  Met.  14,  615. 

Tusca  disciplina,  the  art  of  augury, 
or  divination  by  prodigies,  which  the 
Romans  borrowed  from  the  Tuscans, 
C'ic.  Fam.  6,  6.  Tuscis  libellis  digna 
res,  a  miraculous  thing,  such  as  were 
recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Tuscans, 

Juvenal.\d,(>2. Tuscanacolumna, 

Vitruv.  4,  6. 
TUSCI,  the  villa  of  the  younger  Pliny 
in  Etruria,  near  the  source  of  the 
Tiber,  which  he  describes,  Ep.  5, 
6. 
TUSCULUM,  Frescati,  a  city  of 
Latium,  54.  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  TelegOnus,  the  son  of  Ulysses  by 
Circe  ;  hence  Tusculi  Circcea  Mcenia, 
Horat.  Epod.  2,  22 ;  Inh.  TUSCU- 
LANI;  Liv.  3,  18;  6,  25;  8,  37. 
hence  Tusculana  arx,  the  citadel  of 
Tusculum,  ib.  3,  23  ;  et  6,  33.  Tus- 
culani  colles,  ib.  3,  7,  et  8.  Tuscula 
telliis,  Tibul.  ],  7,  57.  TUSCU- 
LANUM,  sc.  preediiim,  a  villa  of 
Cicero's  near  Tusculum,  which  he 
often  mentions,  Att.  1,  6.  Taseulance 
disputationes  v.  quastiones,  discourses 
of  Cicero  concerning  the  contempt  of 
death,  and  other  important  subjects, 
wliich  he  composed  in  the  colloquial 
style,  in  that  villa,  Tusc.  1,  4;  Div, 
2,  1 ;  Att.  15,  2.  in  five  books,  each 
book  containing  the  matter  of  one 
day's  discourse,  (^dieruni  quinque 
scholee,  ib.)   Tusculanenses  dies,  the 

days  thus  employed,  Fam.  9,  6. 

Tusculanum  Julii  Casaris,  Cic.  Or. 
2,  3,  Pompeii,  Phil.  13,  5.  Crassi, 
Att.  4,  16.  LucuUi,  Fin.  3,  2;  Acad. 
4,  48,  &c.  villas  of  these  illustrious 
men  near  Tusculum. 
TUSICUM,   a  town  of  Umbria ;  Inh. 

Tiisicani. 
TYANA,  a  town  of  Cappadocia,   the 
birthplace   of  Apollonius  ;  Inh.   Ty- 
ajienses   v.    Tyaneis ;     Tt/a7ntis    vel 
Eiisebia  ad  Taurmn,  its  territory. 
TYLOS,  V.   CEtylos,  Bahrain,  a  town 
to  the  north-west  of  the  promontory 
Tanurus,  on  the  Messenian  gulf. 
TyndAris,   Tvndari,  a   town  in  the 
north-  east  part  of  Sicily,  on  the  river 
Helicon,  172. 
TYRA   vel    Tyras,  Niester  or  Dnie- 
ster, contracted  from  the  Donaster  of 
Jornandes,  a  river  of  Scythia,  to  the 
north 
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north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
Herodot.  4,  51  ;  Plin.  4,  12.  s.  26. 
{Nullo  tardior  amne  Tyras,  Ovid. 
Pont.  4,  10,  50.)  TyeIt:*:  vel  Ty- 
ragelce,  those  who  lived  along  its 
banks,  Plhi.  ib.  Strab.  2, 107  ;  7,  305. 

TYRRHENI,  a  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria; 
whence  Tyrrhaia  gens,  the  Tuscan 
nation,  Cic.  Div.  1,  17  ;  Ovid.  Met. 
15,  577.  Mare  Tyrrlieiium,  the  Tus- 
can sea,  Virg.  .-En.  1,  67.  Tyrrheims 
rex,  Mezentius,  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  893. 
Monstra  Tyrrhena,  Tuscan  mariners 
metamorphosed  into  dolphins,  ib.  3, 
723 ;  Met.  3,  607.  Tyrrhena  pedum 
vincula,  Tuscan  sandals,  Virg.  ^n. 
8,  458.  Tyrrheimsqite  tubce  clangor, 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  of  which 
the  Tuscans  were  said  to  have  been 
the  inventors,  ib.  526  ;  Athence,  4. 

TYRUS,  Sour,  or  Tyre,  a  famous  city 
of  PhCEnicia,  505.  Phanissa  Tyros, 
Ovid.  Met.  15,  288.  illustrious  for  its 
commerce  and  power  at  sea,  {see  p. 
35,)  and  for  its  numerous  colonies, 
Leptis,  Utica,  Gades,  and  Carthage, 
Plin.  5,  19.  not  mentioned  by  Homer, 
Strab.  16,  756.  Its  ancient  name  was 
SARRA.  See  Sarranus.  It  is  called 
instabilis  by  Lucan,  3,  217.  either 
from  the  deceitfulness  of  its  inha- 
bitants, therefore  termed  bilingiies 
TYRII,  Virg.. En.  1,661.  or  from  its 
being  frequently  shaken  by  earth- 
quakes, Strab.  16,  757  ;  Curt.  4,  4, 
20.  After  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by 
Alexander,  it  never  recovered  its 
former  splendour  ;  and,  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  was  only  remarkable  for  the 
manufacture  of  purple,  5,  19.  which 
was  esteemed  the  best  in  the  world, 
Strab.  16,  757.  whence  Tyrium 
ostrum,  Virg.  G.  3,  17.  Vellera 
Milesia  Tyrios  incocta  rubores,  ib. 
307.  Tyrio  fuco  cocta,  Lucan.  10, 
123.  Tyrius  rfwc/or,  Hamikar,  Sil.  1, 
143. 

U&V 

VACC  A,  a  town  of  Africa  Propria,  Hirt. 
B.  Afr.  74  ;  Inh.  Vaccenses. 

VACCA,  VouGA,  a  river  of  Lusitania, 
between  the  Durius  and  Munda. 

VACC.'EI,  a  people  in  the  north  of 
Spain,  towards  the  source  of  the  Du- 
rius, Liv.  21,  5  ;  35,  7  ;  46,  47. 

VADIC ASSES,  the  people  of  Valois  in 
Gallia  Belgica^ 


VADIMONIS,  a  lake  of  Etniria,  near 
Castellum  Amerinum  and  the  Tiber, 
remarkable  for  its  floating  islands, 
Liv.  9,  39 ;  Plin.  2,  95 ;  Senec. 
QuiEst.  Nat.  3,  25  ;  Plin.  Ep.  8,  20. 

VAGA,  a  town  of  Numidia  ;  Inh.  Va- 
GEN'SEs,  Sallust.  Jug.  47,  et  69.  Va- 
geiise  oppidum,  Plin.  5,  4. 

VAGIENJS'I,  a  branch  of  the  Ligures, 
near  the  source  of  the  Po  ;  now  Sa- 
luzzo,  called  also  Vagenni,  Sil.  8, 
607. 

VAHALTS,  the  Waal,  a  branch  of  the 
Rhine  in  Holland,  Ccbs.  4,  10. 

VALENTIA,  Valence,  a  town  of 
France  in  Dauphin6 — Also  a  town  ia 
Spain,  still  called  by  the  same  name 
—  Also  a  town  of  the  Bruttii,  called 
Vibo  Valentia ;  Inh.  Valentini,  Civ. 
Verr.  5,  16. 

VALERIA,  Valera,  a  town  of  the 
Celtiberi  in  Spain,  Plin.  3,  3. 

Vanoiones,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgtca, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine  ;  their 
chief  town  Borbetomagus,  Worms, 
C(es.B.  G.  1,  51 ;  Lucan.  1,  431. 

VANNIA,  CiviTA,  or  Cividad,  a  town 
of  Italy,  north  of  the  Po,  on  the  Olivs 
or  Oglio  ;  Inh.  Vannienses. 

VAPliSICUM,  Gap,  a  town  of  Dau- 
phine. 

VARAR,  thought  to  be  Murray  frith, 
Ptol. 

VARD.EI,  a  people  of  Dalmatia,  Cic. 
Fain.  5,  9. 

VARIA,  V^ARO,  a  town  of  Latium,  on 
the  right  or  east  side  of  the  Anio,  50. 

VARINI,  a  people  of  Germany,  situate 
beyond  the  Cimbri  in  Scandinavia, 
Tacit.  Germ.  40. 

Varkovis  villa,  Vicovaro,  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  on  the  Anio, 
Cic.  Phil.  2,  41. 

A^'ARUS,  the  Var  or  Varo,  the  bound- 
ary of  Italy  and  Gaul,  falling  into 
the  INIediterranean  to  the  west  of 
Nice. 

VASATES  V.  -tee,  a  people  of  Aquita- 
nia,  to  the  south  of  the  Garonne ;  their 
capital  was  called  by  the  same  name, 
now  Bazas. 

Vascones,  a  nation  of  Spain,  on  the 
Western  Pyrenees,  now  Navarre; 
who  having  passed  the  mountains, 
seized  Gascony  in  France.  They 
were  reduced  to  such' famine  by  We- 
tellus,  the  Roman  general,  as  to  be 
obliged  to  eat  human  flesh,  Plin.  3, 
3;  Juvenal,  15,  93.  Vasconia, 
3  A  tlieir 
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their  country,  ylusori.  Ep.  2,  100. 
Vasconicee  oree,  ib.  218. 
VASIO  V.  Vocontiorum  Forum,  Vaison, 
a  small  town  in  Provence,  Plhi.  3,  4  ; 
Mel.  2,  5;  Cic.  Fam.  10,  34;  Va- 
sionensf  oppidiiin. 
VATICAN  US  iuons  vel  colds,  the  Va- 
tican mount  at  Rome,  {itn  dictus, 
quod  eo  potitus  sit  popuhis  Romnnus 
Y AH\}Mrespunso,  eapulsis  Etriiscis, 
Festus,  vel  a  Vatic  a  no  deo  infan- 
tiiirn,  Gell.  16,  17.  Augitstin.  Civ.  D. 
4,  8.)  not  far  from  it  was  the  theatre 
of  Pompey,  Horat.  Od.  1,  20,  7.  Fa- 
ticanus  agar,  Cic.  RuU.  2,  35.  cnni- 
pvs,  a  plain  beyond  the  Tiber,  whither 
Ca;sar  wished  to  transfer  the  co^nitia, 
till  the  buildings  he  proposed  to  erect 
in  the  C'amptisMarfius  were  finished, 
.^ec.  13,  33.  Vallis  Vaticann,  Tacit. 
Ann.  14,  14. 

VATRENUS,  Saterno,  a  river  of  Gal- 
lia Cispndana,  rising  in  the  Apen- 
nines and  falling  into  the  Po,  Flin.  3, 
16.  remarkable  for  its  slowness,  Mar- 
ital. 3,  67. 

UBII,  a  people  of  Germany,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Rhine,  Cees.  4,  30,  et  16. 
adjoining  to  the  Sicamhri,  Dio.  31), 
48,  in  favour  of  whom  Cssar  crossed 
the  Rhine,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
territory  of  Treves,  ib.  but  were  trans- 
ported by  Agrippa  to  the  other  side, 
and  called  Agrippinenses,  from  Agiip- 
pina  his  daughter,  who  was  born 
among  them,  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  17.  G. 
28.  or  Col<mia  Agrippineiisis,  Hist.  1, 
57  ;  Plin.  4,  17. 

UBIORUM  oppidum,Cot.ocsE,on  the 
Rhine,  Tacit.  Jnn.  1,  36,  et  12,  27. 
•where  the  Ubii  are  supposed  to  have 
erected  an  akar  to  Augustus,  called 
Ubiorum  aha,  Taxit.  Ann.  1,  39. 

UCETIA  vel  Castrum  license,  Uzes,  a 
town  of  Languedoc,  near  Nismes. 

UCUBIS,  LxicuEi,  a  small  town  of 
Granada  in  Spain  ;  Tnh.  Ucubcnses ; 
nearAtegua,i/jW,  Bell  Hisp.  7,et20. 

UDTNA  vel  Ftt^jtwjoH,  Udinq,  a  town 
of  the  Carni  in  Italy  ;  Inh.  supposed 
to  be  the  Nedinutes  of  Pliny,  3,  19. 
s.  23. 

VECTISvel  Vecta,  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Suet.  CI.  4, 

Vectoxes  vel  Vettdnes,  a  people  of 
Spain,  adjoining  to  the  Celtiberi,  Plin. 
3, 3  ;  Lucan.  4,  9  ;  Sil.  3,  378 ;  Nep. 
21,4. 

Vectchioves,  the  people  of  Breadal- 
bane  in  Scotland,  as  it  is  thought. 


Vediantii,  the  people  of  the  country 
of  Nice  in  Gaul. 

VEDRA.the  Wear  or  the  Tees  divid- 
ing Durham  from  Yorkshire. 

VEGIA  vel  Vegium,y iHii,\A,  an  island 
on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia. 

VEil,  a  city  of  Etruria,  on  a  high  and 
steep  rock,  about  twelve  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Rome,  taken  by  Camil- 
las, after  a  siege  of  ten  years,  Liv.  5, 
21,  et  22  ;  Inh.  Vetentis,  ih.  1,  15, 
27,  30,  et  42  ;  2,  6,  &c.  Vegeiisager, 
Cic.  Ruse.  .\m.  16;  Fam.  9,  17.  V^ 
lum,  Div.  1,  44.  Arvum  Vejens, 
JHorat.  Ep.  2,  2, 167,  Vejvntanns  ager, 
5,  20.  preeda,  5,  21,  et  28.  Vtjetttina 
tribus,  Cic.  Plane.  16.  VinumVejcn- 
tanuni,  Horat.  Sat.  2,  3,  143. 

VELABRUM,  a  plain  between  the  Ca- 
pitoline.  Palatine,  and  Aventine 
mounts,  Cic.  Brut.  15;  Liv.  21 ,21. 
said  to  have  been  so  named,  («  ve- 
H  EN  DO,  Varr.L.L.4,1.)  because  being 
marshy  and  overflowed  by  the  Tiber, 
people  were  carried  over  it  in  boats, 
{lintribus  vel.ebantur,  ib.32.)  till  Au- 
gustus rendered  it  dry  by  confining 
the  Tiber  within  its  banks,  Horat. 
Art.  P.  67  ;  Tibnll.  2,  5,  33.  After 
which  it  became  a  crowded  street, 
where  various  commodities  were  sold, 
Horat.  Sat.  2,  3,  229.  Martial  espe- 
cially extols  the  cheese  of  Velabrum, 
[caseiis  Velabrensis,  13,  32.)  dried  in 
a  particular  manner,  [Velabrensi  mas- 
sa  re  cocta  foco)  ib.  11,  52,  10.—— 
Others  say  it  was  named  from  oils, 
and  the  like  being  there  sold  under 
tents  or  coverings  (sub  velis.)  It  is 
certain  cilmen  used  to  frequent  that 
place,  Plant.  Capt.  3,  1,  29. 

VELAUNI  vel  Vellavi,  the  people  of 
Vellai,  the  north-east  division  of 
Languedoc,  Cas.  7,  75. 

VELDIDENA,  Wilten,  a  village  of 
Tyrol  on  the  Inn. 

VELIA,  a  town  of  Lucania,  whence 
Veliuus  partus,  80.  Cic.  Phil.  1 0,  4  ; 
Inh.  Velienses,  Id.  Balb.  24.  Lacus 
Velinis,  a  lake  near  Velia,  Cic.  Att.  4, 

16. VELIA,  an  elevated  part  in 

Rome  near  the  Palatine  mount,  Cic. 
Att.  7,  15  ;  Liv.  2,  7. 

VELINUS  lacits.  Tacit.  Ann.  1,79.  vel 
lacus  Vclhii,  plur.  a  lake,  one  or  more 
in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  near 
lleat^  fed  by  the  springs  of  the  river 
Velinus, now  Velino, [fontes  VeRni, 
Virg.  TEn.  7,  517.)  which  runs  into 
the  Nar,  ib, 

VELlTRiE, 
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VELlTR^,  Veletri,  a  town  of  the 
Volsci,  beyond  the  mons  ^Ibanits, 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  east  of 
Rome,  Liv.  2,  30.  Inh.  Veliterni, 
ib.  6,  13.  et  8,  14.  ^ger  Veliternus, 
ib.  2,  31.  Veliternus  populiis,  8,  12. 
whence  was  the  Geiis  Octavia,  the 
family  of  Augustus,  Suet.  1,  et 
94. 

VELLAUNODUNUM,  Beaune,  a 
town  of  the  Senones,  Cces.  7,  11. 

VELOCASSES,  the  people  of  Vexin 
in  JVormandy,  C(es.  2,  4. 

VENAFRUM,  Venafro,  a  town  of 
Campania, 58.  ^gri  Feww/raw j, Horat. 
Od.  3,  5,  55.  producing  the  best 
olives,  Oliva  Fcnafrann,  Jd.  Sat.  2, 
4,  69.  Venafrantim,  sc.  oleum,  the 
best  oil,  Juvenal.  5,  86. 

VENEDI,  a  people  of  Germany  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  whence  Ve- 
nedicus  sinus,  the  Gulf  of  Dantzic, 
Pli7i.  4,  13. 

Vk>Eti,  a  people  of  Brittany  in  France, 
powerful  by  sea,  Ca-s.  3,  8.  their  chief 
town  in  the  lower  ages  was  called 
Veneti,  ^^\^NEs,  hence  Vencticum 
bellum,  ib.  18. — Also  a  people  of 
Italy,  near  the  head  of  the  Hadriatic, 
44.  Liv.  1,  1.  whose  country  was 
called  Veneti  A,  ib.  39,  22;  Plin.  2, 
72;  17,23;  c^  35,  4. 

VENfiTLS  lacus,  the  Bodek-sea,  or 
lake  of  Constance,  through  which 
the  Rhine  passes,  Mel.  3,  2. 

VENXOXES,  a  people  of  the  Rhaetian 
Alps,  to  the  north  of  the  lake  Larius. 

VENTA  Belgarum,  Winchester  in 
Hampshire. — Icenorum,  Norwich  in 
Norfolk. — Silnrum,  Caerwent  in 
Monmouthshire. 

VEXL'SIA,  Venosa,  a  town  of  Apulia, 
on  the  confines  of  Lucania,  the  birth- 
place of  Horace,  70.  Inh.  Venusini, 
Liv.  22,  54.  et  27,  10.  Colonus  Venu- 
siuus,  llorat.  Sat,  2,  1,  35.  Sylvee 
Vejiusinm,  Od.  1,  28,  26. 

VERAGRI,  an  Alpine  nation,  between 
the  Allubrnges  and  the  Alps,  Cces.  3, 
1;  >:u'.  21.38. 

VERBANUS  lacus,  Lago  Majora,  a 
lake  west  of  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
whence  the  river  Ticimis  ^ows,  Strab. 
4.  fin. 

VERBINUM,  Vervins,  a  small  town 
in  the  east  of  Picardy. 

VERCELL.E,  Vercellt,  a  town  of 
the  Libici,  in  Gallia  Transpadana, 
Cic.  Fam.  11,  19.  on  the  Sess'ites  or 
Sessia,  a  river  of  Piedmont,  where 


Marius  defeated  the  Cimbri,  Plin.  3. 
17.   Vercellensis  ager,\h.  23,  7. 

VERESIS,  OsA,  a  small  river  of  La- 
tium,  running  through  the  territory  of 
Praeneste  into  the  Anio. 

VERG^,  Raoiano,  a  town  of  the 
Bruttii,  Liv.'M,  19. 

VERGILIA,  supposed  to  be  MuRciAia 
Spain,  Inh.  Vergilienscs. 

VERGINIUM  vel  V€rgiviummare,X\\i 
Irish  sea,  or  St.  George's  Channel, 
called  by  the  Welsh,  Veridhmore. 

VER0DUNU3I,  Verdun,  a  town  of 
Gallia  Belgica. 

VEROLAiMIUM  vel  Verulamium,\i.' 
RiLAM,  near  St.  Albans,  359. 

VEROMANDUI,  the  people  of  Ver- 
MANDOis,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Pi- 
cardy ;  their  capital,  Augusta  Vero- 
mandorum,  St.  Quintin,  C(bs.  B.  G. 
2,4. 

VERONA,  Verona,  a  town  of  the  Ce- 
nomanni,  on  the  AthCsis,  44.  Liu.  5, 
35.  the  birthplace  of  Catullus,  Ovid. 
Amor.  3,  15,  7.  Inh.  Veronenses ;  ager 
Veronensis,  Plin.  9,22.  Flos  Veronen- 
siumjnvennm,  Catull.  92,  2. 

VERROGO,  a  town  of  the  Volsci  in 
Latium,  Liv.  4,  1,  ct  5,  28. 

YERULM,  Veroli,  a  town  of  the 
Heruui  in  Latium;  Inh.  Ve)-ulani ; 
pojmlus  Verulamis,  Liv.  9,  42,  et  43. 

VESCIA,  a  town  of  the  Auxones,  in 
Campania,  Liv.  8,  1 1  ;  9,  25.  Inh. 
Vescim,  10,  20.  Vescinus  ager,  ib. 
10,  21,  et  31.  saltus,  ib.  21.  Vescia- 
num,  a  villa  of  Cicero's  near  it,  Cic. 
Alt.  15,  2. 

VESENTIUM,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  on 
the  south-west  side  of  the  lacus  Vol- 
sciniensis.  Inh.  Vesentini. 

VESERIS,  a  place  or  river,  it  is  un- 
certain which,  near  mount  Vesuvius, 
Liv.  8,  8,  et  10,  28 ;  Cic.  Fin.  1,7; 
Of.  3,  31. 

VESONNA  vel  Vesunna,  Perigueux, 
the  capita!  of  Perigord  in  Guienne. 

\ESONTIO  vel  Civitas  Vesontiensium, 
Besan^on,  the  capital  of  the  Sequani, 
on  the  Dubis,  or  Doux,  in  Franche 
Compte,  Cces.  1,  38. 

VESPACl^-,  a  village  of  Umbria,  on 
the  confines  of  the  Sabines,  six  miles 
from  Nursia  in  the  way  to  Spoletum; 
whence  Vespasia  derived  his  surname. 
Suet.  Vesp.  1. 

VESTLM,  a  people  of  Picenum,   47.. 

Vextinus  populus,  Liv.  8,  29,  et  10,  3. 

Their  cheese  is  celebrated  by  Martial, 

13,31.    Aqua  Vestince,  the  rivers  <Jf 

the 
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the  Vestini,  which  join  the  Liris,  Lu- 
can.  2,  425.  Vestina  Juvcntus,  Sil.  8, 
517. 
VESULUS,  Viso,  a  mountain  of  tlie 
Alpes  Cottice,  between  Gaul  and  Italy, 
whence  the   Po  runs  soutli,  and  the 
Durance  north,  Mel.  2,  4 ;    Plin.  3, 
16.  I'ertile   in  pines,  {pinifer,)  Virg. 
2En.  10,  709. 
VESUVIUS  vel  Vesevus,  Vesvius\c\  Ves- 
bius,  monte  Vesuvio,   a   celebrated 
volcano,  about  eight  miles  to  the  east 
of  Naples,  63.    Vesuvinus  apex,  Stat. 
Silv.  3,  5,  72.     Vesvina  JHga,  Sil.  12, 
.  152.     Vesvina  incendia,  ib.  5,  3,  205. 
Vesvia  rura,  Columell.  10,  135. 
VETERA,  sc.  castra,  an  encampment 
of  the  Romans,   for   a  considerable 
time,  in  the  country  of  the  Gugerni, 
which  hence  became  a  town,  Tacit. 
.i4nn.  1,  45.    Hist.  4,  18,  et  57.  now 
Santeij,  a  small  village  near  Cleves. 
VETTONA,  Bettona,  a  town  of  Um- 
bria,    between    Perusia    and   Tuder; 
Inh.  Vetto7ie7ises,  Plin.  3,  14.  s.  19. 
Vettones.     See  Vectones. 
VETULONIA,  an  ancient  city  of  Etru- 
ria,  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Caftcina,  where  were  hot-baths, 
Plin.  2,  103.  anciently  possessed  by  a 
colony  of  Lydians,  Sil.  8,  485.  whence 
Silius  says  the   Romans  derived  the 
badges  of  their  magistrates,  the  lictors 
with  \.\\e  fasces  and  secures,  the  sella 
curulis  and   toga  preetcrla ;   also  the 
use  of  brazen  trumpets  in  war,  ib.  Ve- 
tulonienses  populi,  Plin.  3,  5. 
UFENS,  AuFENTE,  a  river  of  Latium, 
which  runs  into  the  Tuscan  sea,  near 
Tarracina,  56;    Virg.  .^n.  7,  802; 
Ufentina  tribus,  Liv.  9,  20. 
VIADRUSvel  F^orfer,  the  ODER,ariver 

of  Germany,  Ptol. 
VIBO,  Monte  Leone,  a  town   of  the 
Bruttii,   Cic.  Att.  3,  3.  whence  VHm- 
nensis  Sinus,  the  gulf  of  St.  Euphemia, 
83.   Viboneyisis  ager,  Liv.  21,  51. 
VICENTIA,  VicEA-zA,   a  town  in  the 
territory  of  Venice  ;   Inh.     Vincex- 
TiNi    vel    Vicentini.      Cic.  Pam.  11, 
19. 
VICTORIA  mons,  a   place  in  Spain, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  Liv.  24, 
41. 
VICTUMVL^.  a  town  of  Gallia  Cispa- 
dana,  near  Placentia,  Liv.  21,  45,  et 
47. 
VIDUCASSES,  a  people  of  Normandy, 

Plin.\,  18.  s.  32. 
VIENNA,  ViENNE,  the  capital  of  the 


Allobroges,  a  city  of  Dauphin^,  Cas. 

7,  9  ;  Cic.  Fani.    10,   9  ;  Martial.  7, 
83. 

VIMINALIS  collis,  one  of  the  seven 
hills  in  Rome ;  said  to  have  been 
named  from  thickets  of  osiers  {vimi- 
neta)  which  grew  on  it,  Varr.  L.L. 4, 

8.  added  to  the  city  of  Servius,  Liv.  1, 
44. 

VINDANA,  Vannes,  a  seaport   town 

of  Brittany. 

VINDELlCI,  a  warlike  people  whose 

country,  Vindelicia,  extended  from 

the  lake  of  Constance  to  the  Danube, 

VINDILI,  a  nation  of  the  Germans, 

Plin.^.  14.  s.  28. 
VINDILIS,   an  island   between   Gaul 
and  Britain,  supposed  to   be  Belle- 
isle. 
VINDOBONA,  Vienna,  the  capital  of 

Austria  on  the  Danube. 
VINDONISSA,  Wendish,  a   town  of 
the  Helvetii,  on  the  river  Aar,  in  the 
territory  of  Berne,  Tacit.  Hist.  4,  61, 
et  70. 
VINTIUM,   Vence,   a  town    of  Pro- 
vence. 
VIRIBALLUM,  the  cape  of  Calvi  or 

Garbo  in  Corsica. 
VIRODONUM  vel  Vrhs  Virodunensis, 
Verdun,   a  city  of  Lorraine  on  the 
Maese. 
VISCELL.E  v,  -I,  Weltz,   a  town  of 
Noricum,  between    the  Ens  and  the 
Mure  in  Austria  ;  whence  Viscellinus, 
Cic.  Ainic.  11. 
VISTOLA,     Vistula,    a    river,     the 
boundary  of  ancient  Germany  on  the 
east,  429. 
VISURGIS,  Weser,  a  river   of  Ger- 
many, running   between  Westphalia 
and  Lower  Saxony  ;  near  which  Varus 
and  his    legions  were  cut  off  by  the 
Germans,  Tacit.  Annul.  1,  70,  et  2, 
9  ;   Veil.  2,  105. 
VITELLIA,  a  town   of  the   ^qui  in 

Latium,  Liv.  2,  39,  et  5,  29. 
VITERBlUxM,  Viterbo,  a  town  of 
Tuscany,  not  mentioned  by  any 
classic  author ;  situate  where  the 
Fanum  Voltumn<s stood,  Liv.  4,23,  et 
15,  17. 
ViTULARiA  t'l'rt,  a  way  in  the  territory 

of  Arpinium,  Cic.  Q.  Fr.  3,  1,  2. 
ULIARUS,  Oleron,  an  island  on  the 

coast  of  Poictou  in  France,  406. 
UL0BR.*E,  a  small  town  of  Latium, 
near  the  Palndes  Pomptinof,  Cic. 
Fam.  7,  18;  Horat.  Ep.  1,  11,  30. 
called  Vacua,  as  being  thinly  in- 
habited. 
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habited,  ifuvnta/.  10,102.  Ulubranus 
populits,  Cic.  Fam.  7,  12.  Uluhrenses, 
Pliu.  3,  5. 

UlyssEum  v.  Odys.ieum,  a  promontory 
of  Sicily,  west  of  Pachinus,  165. 

ULYSSIPPO,  Lisbon,  in  Portugal.  See 
Olysipo. 

Umbilicus  Greeciee,  the  city  in  the 
heart  or  middle  of  Greece,  i.  e.  Del- 
phi, Liv.  35,  18.  vel  Umbilicus  or  Lis 
terrarum,  lb.  38,  48.  iEtolia  was 
also  said  to  be  the  middle  country  of 
Greece,  (Umbilicus  Graciee,)  Liv. '35, 
18. — Umbilicus  Italice,  i.  e.  Rutilis 
lacus  in  agro  Reatino,  Plin.  3,  13.  s. 
17. — SicilicB,  i.  e.  Enna,  Cic.  Verr.  4, 
48. 

UMBRIA.  a  division  of  Italy.  45  ;  Liv. 
10, 1  ;  22,  9 ;  27,  43.  Inh.  Umbri,  ib. 
5,  35  ;  9,  37,  et  39  ;  10,  21,  et  27  ; 
Cic.  Div.  1,  41.  sing.  Umber  parens, 
CatuU.  37,  11;  Vividus  Umber,  sc. 
cants,  Virg.  JExx.  12,  753 ;  yJper 
Umber,  Horat.  Sat.  2,  4,  40  ;  Mariti 
Umbri  rubicunda  uxor,  Ovid.  Art. 
Am.  3,  303. 

UMBRO,  Ombrone,  a  navigable  river 
of  Tuscany,  Plin.  3,  5.  rising  to  the 
east  of  Sienna,  and  flowing  into  the 
lake  Prilis,  now  CastigUone,  and  then 
into  the  Tuscan  sea. 

UNELLI,  the  people  of  Coutantiv, 
in  Lower  Normandy,  Cces.  2,  34.  their 
capital,  Crociatonum,  Valogenes. 

VocEtius  mons,  a  part  of  mount  Jura, 
Tacit.  Hist.  1,  68. 

VOCONII  Furum,  a  town  of  Gaul,  be- 
tween JMarseilles  and  Anlibes  near  the 
river  Argenteus,  Cic.  Fam.  10,  17. 
vel  Vncnntium,  ib.  34, 

VOCOxNTII,  a  people  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  Mel.  2,  5;  Liv.  21,  31. 
whose  capital  was  Forum  Vocon- 
tiorum,  Cic.  Fam.  10,  34.  the  same 
with  Vasio  ;  hence  Vocontia  rura, 
Sil,3,  467. 

VocEsvjs,  VAUGE,  or  Vosges,  moun- 
tains separating  Lorrain  from  Bur- 
gundy and  Alsace,  in  the  country  of 
the  Lingones,  where  the  Maese  rises, 
♦  Cms.  4, 10,  Vogosi  curva  ripa,  Lucan. 
1,  397. 

VOL^,  a  city  of  the  .^qui,  Liv.  4, 
49.  the  same  with  Bolcp,  ib.  6,  2 ; 
Inh.  Volani ;   Volanus  ager,  ib.  4,  51. 

VOLATERR.E,  VoLXERHA.a  town  of 
Etruria,  on  the  river  Caecina,  Plin. 
3,  5.  near  which  were  hot-baths  ; 
(aqucp  Volaternee  vel  Volaterrance ;) 
Inh.  VoLATERKANi,  Cic.  Fam.  13, 


4. About  fifteen  miles  below  Vo- 

laferrte,  at  the  mouth  of  the.  Caecina, 
w'as  a  place  called  Vada  Volaterrana, 
Ib.  et  Cic.  Quinct.  6. 
VOLCiE,  a  people  of  Gaul,  between 
the  Garonne  and  the  Rhone,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  Pyrenees,  Liv.  21 ,  26  ; 
Sil.  3,  445.  divided  into  the  Areco- 
mici,  Caes.  7,  64.  and  Tectosages,  4, 
23.  One  colony  of  the  latter  settled 
in  Germany,  ib.  and  another  in  Asia. 
See  Tectosages. 

VOLCI  vel  UUi,  Lauria,  an  inland 
town  of  Lucania;  Inh.  Volceiani  vel 

Volscentes,    Liv.  27,    15. Also   a 

town   of  Etruria,  near  Cossa ;    Inh. 
Volcentini  or  Volcierttes,  Plin.  3,  5. 

VOLIBA,  Falmouth  in  Cornwall. 

VOLSCI,  a  people  of  Latium,  wiio  long 
carried  on  war  against  the  Romans, 
Liv.  1,  51  ;  2.  9,  &c.  See  p.  49; 
hence  Volscu  de  gente  Camilla,  Virg. 
/En.  7,  803, 

VOLSCINll  vel  Vulsciniiv.-iutn.BoL- 
siNA,  a  town  of  Etruria,  on  the  north 
end  of  the  liirus  Volscinie/usis,  Liv.  27, 
23;  Juvenal.  3.  191  ;  Inh.  Volsinien- 
ses  vel  Volscinii,  Liv.  5,  31,  1.  who 
used  to  fix  nails  in  the  temple  of 
Portia,  a  Tuscan  goddess,  to  mark  the 
number  of  years,  ib.  1,  3.  Vulsinien- 
sis  Sejanus,  a  native  of  that  place. 
Tacit.  .4nn.  6,  8. 

VOLTU]MXiIi  Fanum,  a  place  near  the 
spot  where  Viterbo  now  stands,  in 
which  the  assembly  of  the  states  of 
Etruria  used  to  meet,  Liv.  4,  23 ;  5, 
17  ;  6,  2,  &;c. 

\  OLUBILIS  V.  -e,  supposed  to  be 
Fez,  the  capital  of  Morocco,  Plin. 
5,  1. 

Uranopolis,  a  city  on  the  top  of  mount 
Athos,  225. 

URBA,  Orbe,  a  town  of  the  Helvetii, 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
Pais  de  Vaud ;  whence  Pagvs  Urbi- 
oENus  vel  Verbigenus,  one  of  the  four 
cantons  of  the  Helvetii. 

URBIXUM,  Urbino,  a  town  of  Um- 
bria  ;  Inh.  Urbinates,  Plin.  3,  14. 

URCINIUM,  Ajazzio,  a  port-town  on 
the  south-west  of  Corsica. 

URGO,  GoRGONA,  an  island  in  the 
Bay  of  Pisa,  about  twenty-five  mUes 
west  of  Leghorn,  famous  for  its  an- 
chovies, Plin.  3,  6. 

URIA,  Oria,  a  town  of  Calabria,  78. 

Also  a  town  of  Apulia,   on  the 

Sinus  URIUS,  the  bay  of  Manfre- 

DOMA,67. 

URSENTUM 


ra« 
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URSENTUM  vel  Ursee,  On  so,  a  town 

of  the  Bruttii ;  Inh,   Ursentini,    Plin. 

3,  11. 
USCANA,  a  town  of  Macedonia;  Inh. 

Uncanerises,  Liv.  43,  12. 
USCETA,  a   town  of  Africa  Propria, 

south-west  of  Thapsus,  Hirt.  Afr.  B. 

USCUDAMA,  Statimara,  a  city  of 
the  Bessi  in  Thrdice,  Eiitrop.  6,  8. 

USIPII  vel  Usipetes,  a  people  of  Ger- 
many, Cas.  4,  1. ;  Tacit.  Ann.  1,  51 ; 
13,  55  ;  Hist.  4,  37.  G.  32.  Agr.  28, 
et32. 

UsTicA,  a  hill  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines,  near  the  villa  of  Horace, 
49. 

UTENS  vel  Utis,  Utentis,  Montone,  a 
river  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  running 
into  the  Hadriatic  by  ilavenna,  Liv. 

6,  35. 

UTICA,  Satcor,  a  city  of  Africa 
Propria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ba- 
grada,  Liv.  25,  31.  the  next,  in  point 
of  magnitude,  to  Carthage,  and,  after 
its  destruction,  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try ;  built  before  Carthage,  Sil.  3, 
242 ;  Inh.  Uticexsfs,  Cfps.  B.  Civ. 
2,  36 ;  Hirt.  B.  Afr.  86.  whence  Cato 
was  called  Uticensis,  because  he  slew 
himself  in  that  place,  Plin.  5,  4  ;  ef 

7,  14,  f<30  ;  Mel.  1,  7;  Ager  Uti- 
censis,  Plin.  27,  5. 

Vui.oANi^E  iNsuL^E,  the  LiPARi  islauds, 
176. 

VULTUR,  a  mountain  on  the  confines 
of  Apulia  and  Lucania,  71. 

VULTURNUS,  VoLTURNo,  the  chief 

river  of  Campania,  57. VUL- 

TURNUM,  Castello  del  Volturno, 
a  fort  and  town  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  Liv.  25,  20.  a  colony,  34,  45. 
— — Also   the  ancient   name   of   the 

place,  Liv.   4,  37. Vulturnus, 

the  south-east  wind,  Ge//.  2,22.  which 
very  much  incommoded  the  Romans 
at  the  battle  of  Cannse,  Liv.  22, 43,  et 
46. 

UxAma,  Borgo  de  Osnie,  a  town  of 
Hither  Spain,  on  the  Iberus,  Sil.  3, 
384. 

UXANTIS,  Usmant,  a  small  island  on 
the  coast  of  Brittany. 

UXELLODUNUM,  Puech  d'Issolu, 
a  town  of  the  Cadiirci,  not  far  from 
the  river  Dordogne,  secured  on  all 
sides  with  steep  rocks,  C(bs.  8,  32. 

UXENTUM,  Ugento,  a  town  of  the 
Sakutini  in  Calabria. 


XANTHUS  vel  Scamander,  a  river  of 
Troas,  Virg,  Mn.  1,  473;  Horat.  Od. 
4,  6,  26.  Homer  says  it  was  called 
Xanthus  by  the  gods,  and  Scamander 

by  men,  //.  23,  74. Also   a   town 

of  Lycia,  now  EsKENiDE,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  Ovid.  Met.  9,  646 ; 
Inh.  Xanthii. 

XERA,  Xeres,  a  town  of  Andalusia, 
near  which  the  Moors  defeated  Ro- 
drigo  or  Roderic,  the  last  king  of  the 
Golhs,  which  rendered  them  masters 
of  Spain,  348. 

XEROLIBYA,  the  part  of  Africa  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Cyrenaica,  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Mn.  4,  42,  et  196. 

XERXENA,  a  district  of  Armenia, 
named  from  Xerxes,  Strab.  11,  628. 

XIPHONIA,  La  Cruce,  a  promontory 
of  Sicily,  between  Catana  and  Sy- 
racuse,    Strah.   6,   267. Also    a 

town  to  the  north  of  Syracuse,  now 
Augusta. 

XOIS,  an  island  formed  by  the  mouth* 
of  the  Nile,  Strah.  17,802. 

XUTHIA,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Lfontine  plains  in  Sicily,  Diodor,  5, 

Xylenopolis,  i.  e.  the  city  of  Woodj 
a  town  built  by  Alexander  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  Plin.  6,  23.  sup- 
posed to  be  now  the  port  of  Laheri. 

XYLINE  come,  a  town  of  Pamphylia, 
Liv.  38,  15. 

XYLOPOLIS,  a  town  of  Macedonia; 
Inh.  XylopolitoB,  Plin.  4,  10. 

XYNLE,  a  townofThessaly,  Liv.  32, 
13,  et  33,  3. 


ZABATUS,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia, 
falling  into  the  Tigris. 

ZABUS,  Z«Ja<M5  vel  Zehris,  Zab,  or 
Zarb,  a  river  of  Assyria,  which  falls 
into  the  Tigris  ;  called  Lvcus,  or  the 
Wolf,  by  the  Greeks. 

ZACYNTHUS,  Zant,  an  island  of 
Greece  opposite  to  the  bottom  of  th« 
Corinthian  gulf,  with  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  230;  Liv.  26,  24;  Plin. 
4,  12.  Nemorosa  Zacynthus,  woody, 
Virg.  .'En.  3,  170.  alia,  Ovid.  Ep.  1, 
87  ;  Inh.  Zncyuthii  \.ini,  Nep.  Dion. 
9  ;  Plant.  Merc.  5,  2,  104, 

ZAGRUS,  a  mountain  separating 
Media 
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Media  from  Assyria  on  the  east ; 
ZAGRI  Pyl(B,  a  narrow  passage 
through  the  mountains  between  these 
two  countries. 
ZAMA,  a  town  of  A'umiilia  near  which 
Hannibal  was  vanquished  by  Scipio; 
five  days' journey  from  Carthage,  Z/it;. 
30,  29.  about  800  miles,  Nep.  32,  6; 
Salliist.  Jug.  57.  the  royal  residence, 
Hirt.  Aj'r.  if .  91 .     Zamense  opjndum, 

Pliii.  5,  4  ;    Inh.    Zameitses. Also 

the  name  of  a  town  in  Cappadocia, 

and  in  Mesopotamia. 

ZAXCLE,  an  ancient  name  of  Messana, 

in  Sicily,  159;  Plin.  3,    8;    Sil.  14, 

48  ;  Ovid.  A/tt.  296.  Zanclcea  arena, 

Ovid.  Met.  12,  729.     Vkaryldis,  Id. 

Fast.4,499.Z«/ic/<pa.5a.ra,Met.l4,47. 

ZARIASPES  vel -J«,  Dehasii,   a  river 

of   Baclriana,  on    which    Bactra  tiie 

capital  of  that  country  stood  ;    hence 

called  Zariaspa  v.  -e,  Plin.  6,  15,  et 

16,     Curtius  calls  this  river  Bactrus, 

7.4. 

ZAUECES,  a  people  of  Libya,  Hcrodot. 

4, 193. 
ZELA  vel  Ziela,  Zeleh,  a  town  of 
Pontus,  near  which  Caisar  defeated 
Pharnaces,  the  son  of  JMithridates, 
Hirt.  B.  Alex.  12.-1^.  and  linished 
that  war  with  such  despatch,  that  he 
marked  it  in  his  triumph  by  an  in- 
scription of  these  three  words,  Veni, 
viDi,  vici.  Suet.  Cces.  37.  The  coun- 
try round  Zela  was  called  Zctitis, 
Strab.  10,  359. 
ZELASIUM,  a  promontory  of  Thessaly, 

near  Demetrias,  Liv,  31,  46. 
ZELEIA  vel  Zelea,  a  town  of  Troas,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mount  Ida,  Homer.  II. 
2,  824  ;  luh.  Zal'ita,  sing.  Zelites. 
ZEXOBIA,  Zelebi,  a  town  of  Syria, 

on  the  Euphrates. 
ZEX'OBII    insula,   seven  small  islands 
without   the  mouth   of   the   Arabian 
Gulf,  in  the  Mare  Erythrceum. 
ZEPHYRIUM  iprom.  a  promontory  of 
the  Bnittii,  near  Locri ;  hence  called 

Epizephyrii    Locri,   84. Also    a 

cape  in  Crete,  now  called  San  Zuaxe  ; 
in  Pontus,  now  Zafra  ;  and  in  other 

places. A  town  in  Cilicia,  Zii;,33, 

20. 
ZERYNTHUS,  a  town  in  Thrace,  and 
a  cave  sacred  to  Hecate,  near  the 
mouth  of  Hebrus ;  where  was  a  temple 
of  Apollo,  Liv.  38,  41.  whence  Ze- 
rynthia  littorn,  which  some  suppose 
to  have  been  the  island  of  Samothracia, 
Ovid,  Trist,  1,  9,  19. 


ZETTA  vel  Zella,  Zerbi,  a  town  of 
Africa  Propria,  near  Thapsus,  Hirt. 
Afr.  C.  68;  Strah.M,  831. 
ZEUGIS  vel  Regio  Zeugitana,  one  of 
the  two  divisions  of  Ajiica  Propria, 
that  in  which  Carthage  stood,  Plin. 
5,  4.  the  other  division  being  called 
BvzAciuM,  Isidor,  14,  5. 
ZEUG]\IA,  -(itis,  n.  Zegme,  a  town 
of  Syria  on  the  Euphrates,  where  was 
a  celebrated  passage  of  that  river, 
471  ;  Plin.  5,  24.  s.  21.  where  Alex- 
ander built  a  bridge,  Id.  34,  15 ; 
Strab.  16,  746  ;  Dio.  40,  17  ;  Curt.Z, 
7  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  12, 12.  whence  Zeug' 
ma  is  called  Pellarum  by  Lucao,  8, 
23.  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire towards  the  east ;  therefore  called 
liomanes  pads  iter,  Stat.  Silv.  3,  2,^ 
137.  Pliny  mentions  an  iron  chain, 
which  was  said  to  be  extant  in  his 

time,  across  the  river,  ib. Also  a 

town  of  Dacia,  Ptoleni.  3,  8. 
ZiLiA,  Zelis  vel  Zilis,  Arzilla,  a  port- 
town  of  Mauritania,  at  the  mouth  of 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  Plin.  5, 1 ; 
Ptol.  4.  1. 
ZOIARA,  a  town  of  Armenia  Minor, 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  source  of 
the  Euphrates,  Plin.  5,  24. 
ZIXGIS,  Cape  Onrui,  a  promontory  of 
Ethiopia,  to  the  south  of  Guardafui, 
near  the  entrance  to  the  Red  sea. 
ZIOBEKIS,  a  river  of  Parthia,  which 
is  said   to  sink  several    times  below 
ground,  and  to  rise  again,  Curt.  6,  4. 
called  StibtBtes,  by  Diodorus  Siculus, 
17,  75. 
ZOJVA  V.  -e,  a  town  and  promontory  of 
the  CicMies  in  Thrace,  Herodot.    7, 
69.  whither  the  woods  are  said  to  have 
followed  the  musical  Orpheus,  Mel. 
2,2. 
ZOROANDA,  a  part  of  mount  Taurus, 
between  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia, 
at  the  south  side  of  which  the  Tigris, 
after  having  run  below   ground,  rises 
a^ain,  Plin.  6,  27.  s.  31. 
ZOSTER,   a  promontory   and    seaport 

town  of  Attica,  Cic.  Att.  5,  12. 
ZOTALE,    a  place    near   Antiochia  in 
Margiana,  where   the    river  Margus 
was  divided  into  small  streams  to  water 
the  fields, /"//«  6,  IG.  s.  18. 
ZUCHIS,  a  lake  to  the  east  oi\\\^Syrtis 
Minor,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
noted  for   its  purple  die  and  salted 
fish, -S/j-ai.  17,  835. 
ZYGII,  a  savage  people  to  the  north  of 
Colchis,  5^>-a6.1 1,496. 
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